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BIBLICAL STUDIES 


ISRAEL EITAN $"t 


I 
PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES IN HOSEA 


Inscribed to Prof. Joseph Klausner, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


HE book of Hosea presents to exegesis some of the most 

puzzling texts from both the linguistic and the text-critical 
points of view. In all probability no little trouble might be oc- 
casioned here by the northern dialect itself. The following lines 
are intended to relieve some of the difficulties, thus being of 
interest to exegetes in general and to lexicographers in particular. 
They will be followed by similar notes and studies to the other 
Minor Prophets. 


Hos. 2.17: y1 -»'D ADY ANIy).— This verb, here so variously 
interpreted (‘‘to suffer” LXX, then ‘‘to sing’’ or “‘respond’’), 
might more naturally be identified with Arab. 3: ‘‘to dwell, 


stay (in a place),’’ compare Koran VII, 90, or XI, 71.1 The other 
related connotations of the same verb, such as ‘‘to marry,” or 
“be satisfied with husband,’ or ‘‘be free of want,’’ seem to 
exhibit further harmony with the general atmosphere of the con- 
text, as expressed in wx °xnpn v. 18, or in odviyd od qpnwrm v. 21. 

Probably also in wmibxa oye iy) Isa. 13.22 the same 
identification? should be assumed — in accordance with LXX; 


cf. xa and 15>’, ibidem v. 21. 


t See also Zamakhshari, Les Colliers d'or, p. 18: als 373) ate eles 


| -—o- 


pe ai “Their dwellings are empty (of them) as if they had never inhab- 


ited (them)’’; ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris 1876. 
2 See to Isa. 13.22 in my ‘“‘A Contribution to Isaiah Exegesis” in HUCA, 


XII-XIII, p. 61f. 
1 
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Hos. 5.7: ... win obox’. — The suggestion of reading instead 
wina box with a tentative rendition of the subject as “invader, 
conqueror’ — from Arab. .235 “throw down, tread under foot, 


vanquish in wrestling’’ — has been proposed in my A Contribu- 
tion to Biblical Lexicography,3 p. 7, footn. 14. 


Hos. 5.13: 717 oDp ANd. — Read any with nan and cf. 
Arab. Ge “to prohibit, forbid a.o. from, keep a.o. back or 


away from, prevent” etc. Render the whole sentence ‘‘And he 
will not keep away from you suffering (pain).’”’ Parallelism is 
complete and the meaning of the difficult 71m is warranted by 
the parallel +n in the same verse as well as by LXX, Talmud,‘ 
Targum and Rashi. 

Moreover, the Septuagint itself is very likely to have still 
had the correct reading nay” with nan. Indeed, taking 111 as 
subject, the rendition obtained was ‘‘And your pain (6dtvn) 
shall in no wise cease (6tamavon) from you,” the latter verb 
reflecting best intransit. 3¢° “‘to desist from.” 


Hos. 9.1: opys b:1-by Senw> nown-bs. — Read b rds and cf. 
2 Sam. 1.21: rwn-bs1 by-by. While parallelism is satisfied, there 
is no real need to amend bin-bs with LXX. On the other hand, 
the assumption of an idiom >x"5x now, on the basis of this verse 
as well as of Job 3.22 and Ps. 43.4, must decidedly be done away 
with as fictitious. In Job, read with Kennicott and Pesh. [o°nowm 
5) »5x, as required by parallelism. In Psalms, >5°1 nnow dys 
might be rendered “‘unto God, the joy of my nation,” cf. Arab. 
(ke and Ehrlich to Ps. 2.11, Die Psalmen,’ ad locum. 


Hos. 10.1: .oiw> on» bso ppia jp. — It would be idle 
to discuss the several interpretations and emendations (x1, 
m>w’, m3) proposed for mw’. No doubt ppia jp) means ‘‘a luxuri- 
ant vine” in accordance with LXX Gumedos evkAnuatovdoa = 


3 Ed. Columbia University Press, New York, 1924. 
4 Sanhedrin 92a, 1. 17 bottom, ]?770? N>N TD pH. 
5 Berlin 1905, Verlag von M. Poppelhauer. 
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a 


a vine with goodly-branches, and with Arab.° %, “be profuse, 


abundant, prolific” etc., as finally recognized. The fact, however, 
that ppia has no specific feminine ending does not prove }5: to 
be used here exceptionally in the masculine. Indeed, ppia may 
belong to that group of adjectives, or nouns, not rare in Arabic, 
which do not miss such a suffix, their connotation generally char- 
acterizing a female. Compare, e.g., Arab. *sl= “pregnant 
(woman),” %,3le “barren (woman),” * eal “barren” m. and 
2, tome “nursing woman.” Originally and literally ppia jp: 
probably meant ‘“‘a prolific vine.”’ 

In the following couplet, refer 1+ to bs.w and read nyi? 
instead of mw’ — in accordance with LXX ev@yvav ‘‘abun- 
dant” and with Arab. (\5 “prolific” from Arab. 55 (=n) 





“to increase” (tribe), oot “to shoot forth plants” (earth) or 


“to become rich.’”’ The whole line? can then be translated in 
good parallelism, ‘Israel is a luxuriant vine, He has abundant 
fruit.” 

Very probably the same root nw’ further appears in Prov. 
8.21 w? cans Smid, the sole instance where w: figures as a reg- 
ular noun (<°w’*) surely of different derivation from the homony- 
mous particle w? which has been treated elsewhere.’ This noun 


s-— bb 


is related to Arab. 2\33 ‘‘wealth.”” As for the occasional drop- 
ping of a third rad. ydd, compare yn ‘arrow’ <-xn 1 Sam. 
20.36, 37, 2 Ki. 9.24, or (aya) ay Ex. 19.9 <cay. 

Again, the same root will enable us to interpret Job 38.27 
clearly and adequately. For mywo1 mNv read mANivp xv and 
cf. aqb <ab>, anyt<yt, my <1y’, m9n <on’, etc. This phrase being 
parallel to xw7 xxo (r. 7x2), T¥Y must be synonymous with xv7, 
avy or the like (‘‘growth, shoots’); cf. above esl “‘to shoot 


forth plants.” Now, the initial verb yaw? is here to be distin- 
guished from the usual homonym “‘to satisfy, satiate’ (cf. 


6 See Lane, ce esp. conjj. I, IV. 
7For more particulars, see S7PO3 123 in Sebile Hahinuk IV, no. 8, 


(N. Y., Dec. 1928), pp. 0 — 3Dn, 
8 See ‘‘Hebrew and Sem. Particles,’”” AJSL, XLIV, pp. 187-199 (Heb. ¥” 


and Egypt. ys). 
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Arab. e) and identified with Arab. es “to be abundant” — 


esp. in T ae IV conjug. — as Gouriterpart of Mishn. ypw, ypwn. 
The whole verse is then to be rendered lit., ‘“To cause shoots to 
spring up from the waste, and to cause fresh-grass to sprout 
from the desert.” The rare term n8v was purposely picked for 
the sake of paronomasia with mxiv “waste.” 

The wisdom literature term win is also best derived from 
this root mw’. The original meaning, literal and concrete, might 
have been “‘self-increasing,’’ giving figuratively the abstract 
“abiding success’? as in Prov. 2.7 and in Job 5.12 where on 
perhaps still points to the concrete or material character of the 
etymon. By way of metonymy (from effect to cause) “abiding 
success’? came further to signify ‘‘efficient wisdom” so as to be 
employed in parallel to terms like ayy, no2n, or TID. 


Hos. 10.5: 15°1> yby yaos.—It is not necessary either to 
emend to 1*5»» or to consider 5»: as one of the ’adddd, i. e. voc- 
ables with opposite meanings. This verb surely represents here 
a root »r=Arab. j>+% ‘“‘to be fearful.” Read probably vox, 


like 12¥2<aw’, yb <4», etc. Again the reason for preferring 
this rare term is to be found in the paronomasia with the fol- 
lowing verb m):. 


Hos. 13.2: ppw’ odiy otsw....—In the foregoing couplet, read 
with Ehrlich 1nar... and “To them — they say — slaughter!” 
and cf. Ex. 5.16, wy...o2ab:, for the construction. The only 
way, however, to obtain a naturally suitable sense for the final 
couplet, with full satisfaction to parallelism, seems to lie in 
ignoring the alef of o7@) and in vocalizing the verb as j;ipy. This 
sentence too referring to onb, translate the whole ‘‘To these, 
they say, slaughter (sacrifices)! (These) they water with the 
blood of calves.”’ In this northern style a phrase like ppw: ond 
o1, with an Aramaizing accusative lamed, is not surprising. The 
old crux, with the fancy interpretation involving either human 
sacrifices or kissing calves, thus vanishes altogether. 


Hos. 13.7: ws qavby ris. — LXX, Syr. and Vulg. read here 
7x, Assyria, quite unexpectedly. Most commentators, however, 
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following the massoretic vocalization, interpret the verb as ‘‘to 
watch, lie in wait,’’ a meaning in which the archaic 11w — poetical 
synonym of mx. — nowhere else occurs with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Meinhold and Marti, therefore, emend 1pwx after Jer. 
5.6, omay dy apy 72. 

One wonders, however, whether that correction is indis- 
pensable. Our verb might be identical with Aram. 71, “‘to jump 
up, leap” in Targum, Talmud and Syriac, and with Arab. 3\2"° 


“to assault, assail.’”’ The couplet ‘“‘As a panther will I assault 
(them) by the way’’ would be most characteristic for a feline, 
since these animals do not, like canines, openly chase after their 
prey: they lie in wait by the wayside, in some thicket, until the 
victim happens to pass, then attack directly by leaping upon it. 
In our two verses 7-8 the writer pictures the salient moments in 
the characteristic activity of the tearing beast, in their natural 
succession: TW... OWN... IPR... ObDK.7 


II 


Stray Notes To MINOR PROPHETS 


Joel 4.7: ...mponqo o1°’yo cnn. — The original very prob- 
ably had here a dalet instead of the ré5. Read ovyn as a synonym 
of naw, and compare Arab. 3\s ‘‘to return to, come back to.” 
Translate lit. ‘‘I shall cause them to return from the place”’ etc. 
The prep. }> makes the verb ny here most improbable. On the 
other hand, the archaic tyn* ‘‘to cause to come back” was 


9 Cf. Ber. 52b: OS Wy 111Y (Moses), or B.M. 84a: nrTy> 311M 
mM nas (Resh Lakish). 

For Targum, see to Ps. 29.6 by w2 O77 p71), and cf. Kohut, Aruch 
Compl. (Vienna 1926), VIII, pp. 42-43. 

™ Occurs in the Koran. But compare also Arab. 105 “to jump up, 
spring” and see, e.g., Mas‘idi’s Golden Meadows: raged a 3\25 “so he 
jumped up at him and thrust him (viz. Omar),” in Socin’s Arabic Grammar 
(1922), Chrestomathia, p. 78. 

« For the final Dypan m7v7 NN, see Sebile Hahinuk, ibidem, p. 1’0N. 
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welcome in order to avoid repetition of the causative 2wn which 
had to be employed further in the same verse, 03791 *nawi). 


Amos 1.5, 8: 121° ‘nim. — In both instances yoSeb is parallel 
to vaw qpoin “him that holdeth the scepter” and is not intended 
as a collective for ‘‘the inhabitants.”” The word is used here 
poetically in its proper sense ‘‘the seated one, the enthroned one,” 
referring to the prince* or ruler whose chief visible character- 
istics consist — on solemn occasions, at least —in “occupying 
the throne”’ and in “holding the scepter.’’ This signification is 
unmistakable in Isa. 8.13, maw cvax> 3°718) through the 
accompanying verb. - 


Amos 5.8: o> s31pn.— This clause is evidently intended 
to contrast with yrxn ‘Sy o2Dw), as attested by the anti- 
thetic parallelism of the two sentences immediately preceding, 
spon mded or mods spas yam. Thus our sip properly means 
“to gather, bring or hold together,’ similar to Prov. 27.16, 
sp? (rea=) wp ow (see JOR, XV, 420-22). Since in both 
these passages the object is a liquid, the verb under discussion 
might represent the counterpart of Arab. kéré ‘‘to collect (water),” 
cf. makran “‘basin,”’ from a root tertiae yod. 

This identification will best solve the crux in Prov. 12.27b 
which is to be vocalized yan 4p? (mets pm “But the diligent 
(man) collects? the wealth of the earth.” There could be no better 
parallel (antithetic) to vx mn (r. 44m’) Jam xd “The slug- 
gard gathereth3 not his provision.” 

It is further very likely that in Gen. 14.14 a> xn ny pa 
represents a mere metathesis for (7p, the final alef having 
dropped by haplology, to be rendered ‘“‘he gathered together 
his retainers.” 


* See my “‘Les Princes des Philistins,” REJ, LXXXII (1926), pp. 226-7. 

? Contrast Hitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography (Col. Univ. 
Press, N. Y., 1924), p. 27f. 

3 Cf. Arab. o5> “to gather (fruit) and Heb. }7M ‘“harvest-time, 
autumn.” See ibidem p. 26f., n. 47. 
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III 
AN UNKNOWN ELEMENT IN Prov. 27.19 


The proverb o7x8> o1N7 a5 12 o3p> orn oD has ever presented 
difficulties to interpreters and translators. The LXX misunder- 
stood it altogether, in spite of Kittel’s recommendation. They 
read ind instead of o> — probably trying to consider this 
final o as a result of dittography from the following 1 — and 
rendered the whole verse: “OQozep ovx 6buoLla Tpdcwmra Tpoc- 
wos, oUTws ovb€ ai dravorac Tov dvOpwrwv, i.e. ‘As 
faces are not like [other] faces, so neither are the thoughts of 
men.’’ To say nothing of the very improbable banality thus 
given the whole proverb, such an extraordinary ellipsis where 
the very.gist of the sentence (‘‘are not like’’) would have been 
left out to be laboriously guessed at can hardly be paralleled 
even in Hebrew. The Targum in the most unlikely manner fur- 
ther combined the MT with the reading and rendering of the 
Septuagint ...4n> am pot xbdt cpisny Tm ND PN. 
Traditional interpretation, however, has evidently preserved 
the general idea on which our proverb was originally based — 
in speaking of the similarity of man’s response to his fellow’s 
attitude with the water’s reflection of a face. See, for instance, 
Rashi or 117 naxn. This time we have a fine poetical comparison. 
The only trouble is that, in order to maintain it, commentators 
and translators see themselves forced to be more or less accom- 
modating with the MT as to grammar or syntax. So, for instance, 
the Authorized Version — followed by that of the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society and representing here the greatest effort toward 
literalism — reads ‘‘As im water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.” This translation then presumes that on 
the one hand our o’n> stands for o»1> — which is at least dubi- 
ous although not impossible, and on the other that in o»> ows 
the verb ‘‘answereth” is implied. The fact that, according to 
LXX, a diametrically opposite implication is to be understood 
instead of this latter verb, might suffice to indicate that in both 
cases we are confronted with mere attempts at interpretation. 
The literal and proper rendering is still to be attained through 
further investigation. All the more so because, on the one hand, 
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the main point of the comparison, obviously contained in the 
first hemistich, would most probably have to be explicitly stated 
by a special word instead of by mere implication to be guessed at; 
on the other hand, the only implication that would be gram- 
matically possible in a clause like o35b on is the copula which 
again would yield no clear significance for the understanding of 
our proverb. 

Let us, therefore, approach the verse in question as a normal 
sentence — without any exceptional ellipses or contractions. 
This method is usually the most effective in determining the 
precise point where the difficulty lies, for which it may then be 
easier to find the correct solution. 

As the particles ...2 and 73 clearly and admittedly intro- 
duce the two members of the comparison contained in our prov- 
erb, it should be evident enough that the terms o>... on 
of the first hemistich correspond respectively with — oax7 ab 
om>, in the second, while 0257 would most likely represent the 
common term of the comparison — needing, therefore, no repeti- 
tion in the latter clause. But, then, we should rather suspect a 
verb (or participle) in o57, all the more so because the gram- 
matically striking feature of the whole sentence is precisely the 
apparent lack.of one. Moreover, unless we assume MT ovn> to 
represent an unwarranted o’»a5, an immediately following o157 
as a substantive with definite article would hardly be possible 
here from a grammatical point of view. 

Thus the crux clearly lies in o:»a. The initial ...5, as an 
alternative to the definite article, can only represent a relative 
pronoun equivalent to 1ws ‘who, which, that’’ — especially 
before participles (=English present). 0°71 o> would then 
mean “Like water that....,’’ 035 being a participle derived 
from a verb which still requires identification. It is, however, 
clear that we have here a case of alliteration, while the verb also 
constitutes the common term of the above comparison. This 
vocable will, therefore, have to meet two requirements: on the 
one hand — to resemble the following noun 05 phonetically, 
and on the other — to fit both clauses of the sentence semanti- 
cally. As the verb 73 offers nothing suitable here, it would be 
reasonable to surmise a reading 0359 from a geminate root }2. 
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The latter seems to represent here an archaic Hebrew verb }35 
“to vary’? —of intransitive connotation — cognate with the 
commonly used Arabic substantive a “kind, species, sort; 
manner, mood” =variety. This identification of 13 as the orig- 
inal verb derived together with the latter Arabic noun from 
a common root with the basic meaning of being varied or mod- 
ified, might receive further corroboration from the fact that 
the signification of the Arabic verb ey “to adorn, beautify”’ 
seems clearly enough to point to a secondary derivation, viz. 
a denominative from ee “kind, sort’”’ etc. Adorning or beau- 
tifying a thing meant to put variety into it, especially by placing 
upon it all kinds of additional objects. 

Of course, the > of o5b will then mean ‘‘according to,” while 
ao» ‘‘water’’ represents a metonymy for the reflection of or the 
image reflected in the water. Thus the whole verse is to be rend- 
ered literally: o2p5 o'3pn opp ‘Like the water that varies 
according to the face, o18> o7N7 25 ]> so is man’s heart — accord- 
ing to the man.” In a more explicit but adequate translation 
the same would read: ‘‘As the (reflection of) water varies accord- 
ing to the faces (presented), so does man’s feeling according to 
the people (dealt with).’’ The gist of the proverb consists in the 
idea that our disposition towards a fellow-man is most generally 
determined by reciprocation, amounting merely to a reflection 
or copy of his own attitude towards us. 


IV 
NOTES ON JOB 


Job 2.10: The particle 01 seems superfluous in our present text. 
On the other hand we are surprised at the lack of any znterrogative 
particle before bap: awn nx. Even Kittel’s suggestion to insert ns 
after 0), besides finding corroboration in none of the ancient 
versions, would not solve this syntactical difficulty. 

Now, happily on this occasion, the ancient versions seem 
able to unveil to us the genuine pre-Masoretic text. Indeed, while 
the Peshitta gives no rendering of 01, both the Septuagint (e) 
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and the Vulgate (si) reading “if” in all probability point to a 
reading ox instead of 01. Now, as to the real syntactical value 
of this particle in our text, the two above versions were led astray 
by the usual meaning of ow “‘if.”” Here, however, we are certainly 
in the presence of the interrogative ox, stronger than 9, employed 
to emphasize a question to which we are sure to obtain a negative 
answer. This os corresponds exactly with the French est-ce que? 
Instances of this usage are not rare in the Bible, but no better 
illustration of it is necessary than Job 6.12: n> oaN ndORX 
vino qwatox “Js my strength the strength of stone? Js my flesh 
of brass?” 

Thus, our correct text, till a time situated between the Vul- 
gate and the Masora, would have read: nyo bap: awn of8 
bapa xdb yrnny onban “Shall we (=Js it that we shall) receive 
good at the hand of God and not receive evil?” 


Job 3.22: bbs mnnwn is still considered by most commentators 
and lexicographers, in accordance with the Vulgate and the 
Jewish tradition, as a Hebrew idiom with the connotation of 
“being glad unto exultation” or ‘‘rejoicing beyond measure.” 
Though such an expression is evidently pleonastic and, moreover, 
takes no account of parallelism in our text, it is believed to be 
supported’ by two other biblical passages, namely by Hos. 9.1 
and Ps. 43.4. 

Delitzsch,? however, felt the impropriety of the above sense 
and Jastrow: recently adopted the suggested reading 5: ‘‘(funeral) 
mound” which, indeed, keeps good parallelism with rp ‘‘grave”’ 
of the second couplet. 

Now, as I consider the above “idiom’’ a mere fiction that 
ought to be erased from the lexica and 5) as the original and 
genuine reading in our verse, it would certainly not be super- 
fluous to show that the above invoked support for the pretended 
idiom is merely apparent, but actually without any real 
value. 


*[The footnotes are missing in the uncompleted MS of this section. We 
retain the reference numbers to show where the author intended to add his 
notes, — Ep.]. 
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Indeed, for Hos. 9.1 the LXX, the Peshitta and the Vulgate 
all point, without leaving place for the slightest doubt, to the 
correct reading bibs, a negative imperative parallel to nown-dx. 

As to 5 in Ps. 43.4, it means nothing else than ‘‘nation”’ 
and corresponds with Arabic “\.>. Thus, 5:1 nnow should be 


rendered: “‘the joy of my nation.” The same meaning has been 
found by Ehrlich in Ps. 2.11 where he reads i»3: ‘‘Serve the Lord 
with fear, and his zation with trembling.”’ This 5», elsewhere 
having the signification of “‘age,’’ is a mere synonym of 717 
“generation” equally applying both to a certain period of time 
and to the people of that period. 


Job 4.10: Duhm/ states confidently: yn: is Aramaic for Hebrew 
yn. This is the most current assumption, while some suppose 
here a textual errors for 1xn}. The meaning of yn: clung to in 
either case seems to rely upon the Peshitta rendering (S3NN2) 
(aanns) ‘“‘are broken.”’ 

A slight examination, however, may suffice to prove this 
etymology unfounded. Indeed, yn: does not even exist in Aramaic, 
and in Syriac it has a meaning far from the proposed one 
(‘to outweigh, exceed in weight’’). On the other hand, it is of 
no use to conjecture a textual error for 1xn1. The whole verse 
with its fwo conjunctive waws, ovD>D 71”) Snw 51p1 7S MIND, 
seems rather to represent a single sentence having exception- 
ally given up parallelism on account of a verb common to both 
hemistichs. This verb must, therefore, suit all three subjects, 
a thing which would not be realized in the case of 1xn3. It is fur- 
ther unsatisfactory to consider the first hemistich as a sentence 
apart with omission of its special verb. Such an ellipsis is with- 
out example in biblical poetry where parallelism allows only the 
dropping out in one couplet of a term mentioned in the other. 
As no zeugma can thus be found here, the structure of our verse 
would resemble that of verse 9 in the same chapter, equally 
presenting a common verb for both couplets: ps -wih ¢n’Nn awER5 
im Tsp? doy cysh. 

Such a verb in our case may be the Hebrew counterpart 
to Ethiopic naté‘a, ‘‘to flee’ (=here ‘‘to disappear, cease’’ 
which is synonymous with the two verbs of the foregoing verse, 
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b>”... . 172", Job 4.9. Our sentence ought then to be rendered 
as follows: ‘‘The roaring of the lion and the voice of the fierce 
lion and the teeth (LXX “arrogance”’) of the young lions — 
flee (=disappear or cease altogether).”’ 

The Septuagint renders ova> °32 by yauvpiaua dé dpak- 
évrwy “the arrogance of the dragons,’ where Schleusner sees 
merely a metaphorical interpretation.® This is not certain at all. 
The LXX might have read, for instance, »”=Arab. eee 
“grandeur, magnificence,’ from the root .» “to shine, be 


exalted, eminent.’’ For, most probably the same root appears 
again in Eccl. 8.1: s2y> yp ty) 12D PRN OTN non, where xiv’ 
is parallel to yxn and, therefore, seems well to be identical with 
Arab. \:3 (root .2») “to shine, be bright’ that is closely re- 


lated to Ethiopic Sénnaya, ‘‘to be beautiful, good.” 


Job 5.3: It would be idle to treat separately each one of the vari- 
ous emendations’? which have been suggested instead of apm 
in the second couplet. From a text-critical point of view, how- 
ever, we can afford at once to eliminate suggestions like 7ay 
(Wright), op? or pp (Budde), ow (Driver), spy (Ball), 
which — while offering vocables phonetically quite different 
from the MT — are nevertheless unable reasonably to warrant 
any of the ancient versions. 

Indeed all of the latter, though at variance as to the etymo- 
logical interpretation of aps), do represent homonymical verbs 
clearly concurring to prove the correctness of our Massoretic 
text. The LXX éGpw6y ‘‘was eaten up” intended certainly 
““worm-eaten,”’ as the same verb is used in the rendering of nba» 
vy Isa. 51.8. This interpretation could best have resulted by 
deriving our 21ps) from the root ap: “‘to pierce, bore, perforate,” 
while the Vulgate and Targum connect it with aap ‘‘to curse”’: 
et maledixi=mvvor. The Peshitta rendering 2o520 (sta) and 
perished, belonging to a period intermediate between the LXX 
and the Vulgate, would then probably represent either a broad- 
ening of the above Greek translation or a third etymological 
interpretation of the MT, so far unknown. Let us observe also 
that, of all the ancient versions, this Syriac rendering best ap- 
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proaches parallelism: ‘I have seen the foolish taking root; but 
his habitation perished suddenly.” 

There is no need to prove at length that our 2)ps), in accord- 
ance with the LXX and the Peshitta, is equivalent to rip"), just 
as apps (Isa. 10.12) =apa:, awe (Hab. 2.1) =, Jom (Isa. 
51.19) = 4nny, etc. This is no textual error, but an original wrong 
spelling caused by confusion in the pronunciation of the first and 
third persons of the Imperfect.® 

Now, from a grammatical point of view, 2ps=3ip? seems 
correctly to point to the Niph‘al form of a hollow (\’y) verb ap. 
On the other hand, the antithetic parallelism required here will 
find satisfaction only if aps (=3ip")), as passive referring to 
the subject 3m) “‘his habitation,’ can convey the opposite of 
ww “‘taking root” in the first couplet, to wit the idea of being 
“uprooted, overthrown, destroyed.” 

Why, curiously enough we meet in Arabic with such a hollow 
verb SU (root U53) ‘‘to dig (the ground),” 535 “to uproot.” 
The above Niph‘al form in Arabic, ola], means ‘‘to be hol- 
lowed (earth)”’ or “to break asunder (egg),’’ while the semanti- 
cally kindred V form ©%4 signifies “to be uprooted.” 


Vv 


SoME PHILOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN DANIEL 


The following paper offers a few short studies on various moot 
points in the text of the book of Daniel. The underlying purpose 
was, while keeping equally independent both of forced explana- 
tions with a conservative bias and of easy-going or unwarranted 
textual emendations, to make an attempt at obtaining natural 
solutions of the respective difficulties on purely philological 
grounds. If the suggestions here advanced may not all be ac- 
cepted as final, they may contribute something to the elucidation 
of the particular nature of the points under discussion, or tenta- 
tively point the way to new possibilities. 
\ 18 

2.6: -nnn mawp) xobn 17>. — In this verse as well as in 2.9 and 
in 4.24 (->5y apy adm x29 ,17), the particle jnb introduces an 
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independent sentence to convey a sort of conclusion from the 
foregoing. This did not prevent medieval commentators like 
pseudo-Saadia? (2.6) and Rashi (2.9) from rendering it as “only,’” 
cf. LXX Any to 2.6. Evidently they identified it with the other 
and better known Bib.-Aram. jn “except, but” from ya-x9 lit. 
“not if?’ =Mishn. xbs from xb, cf. Lat. nisi. Lambert? trans- 
lates the same way, refusing to recognize in the above three 
passages an independent particle; while his Hebrew commentary 
to Daniel‘ 2.6 considers the supposedly corresponding etymology 
j7-xd to be an equivalent of Heb. }> xb ‘“‘not so.” Cf. also Mont- 
gomery® (same, but interrogatively). Now, if this }7 is the deictic 
particle ‘‘lo, behold”? (=737) and not the above conditional j7 
“Gf,” then our jd cannot be identified altogether with the other 
laihen, lit. ‘‘not if,’’ even though both hen “behold” and hen “‘if”’ 
might represent only semantic ramifications of ultimately the 
same etymon. 

Biblical lexicographers and commentators, however, most 
often render our }nd by ‘‘therefore’’ which suits the context most 
naturally in all the above mentioned three instances. For 4.24 
compare also LXX Avarovro ‘‘therefore’’ and the Jewish- 
English translation (‘‘wherefore’’). But, although practically 
this jnd is thus dealt with as an independent particle, in theory 
there is still much groping for its correct etymology. Noeldeke’s 
and Stade’s derivation from la-hinna, i.e. from the prep. 5 and 
the 3d plur. fem. pronoun j7 used in a neuter sense = Lat. 0b haec, 
appears attractive enough by its simplicity, but hardly probable. 
Instead of this personal pronoun, one would more naturally 
expect here some plain demonstrative element. 

This reason as well as the difficulty — though not the im- 
possibility — of considering ‘‘therefore’’ as a mere result of 
semantic development from an original ‘‘not if,’’ induces me to 
suggest as likelier the derivation of our jm> ‘“‘therefore’” from 
> “for, on account of” and the deictic jg “‘lo!, behold!’ =aan. 


tIn mdr) MND, ; 
2 See also the English version of the Jew. Pub. Soc. of America, 2.6; 2.9. 
3 REJ 1904, 273. 

4 See Kahana’s "YT 17D, ad locum. 

5 The Book of Daniel, in the ICC, p. 150. 
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This Jahen is but a more primitive or intuitive way of saying 
“for that’? or “on account of that’’ and later’ “therefore” or 
‘“‘wherefore.”’ True, in Aramaic one would rather like to find 
such a particle vocalized j7>*. But, to say nothing of the eventual 
occurrence, at least in Hebrew, of a pretonic widening, — the 
MT may merely reflect here the misconstruction, as old as the 
LXX, of our particle “/ahen by etymologically assimilating it 
to lahen “‘not if, but’’ which is met with more than twice as fre- 
quently in Bib. Aramaic: Dan. 2.11, 30; 3.28; 6.6, 8, 13; Ezra 5.12. 


3.25: sm sna podm.— Many a commentator or lexicographer 
still considers this unusual verbal form, both here and in 4.34 
mia poo, as a causative or haf‘el.* Others, like Lambert,7 
merely state that po>a» comes in lieu of pada», without giving 
any specific reason aside from the fact that in the same book, 
4.26, we do indeed meet with the regular intensive form ba». 
Now our y2>ax, beyond the shadow of a doubt, represents 
the intensive stem or pa‘el whose specific form pba, however, 
has merely been masked here by a phonetic process frequently 
met with in the Bible though not always clearly identified. I have 
on several occasions® briefly defined it as Vowel Receding. This 
phenomenon consists in the following: whenever a vocalized half- 
consonant, &, ), ’, or also a 7, though this more particularly in 
prefixes, immediately follows a vowelless consonant (in Heb. and 
Aram. any kind of Sewa), there is a tendency for these letters 
to drop out in pronunciation, then further in writing, while thus 
yielding their vowel to the preceding consonant. In Hebrew and 
Aramaic this vowel, then, seems to recede in order to displace 
a Sewa. Thus we have, e. g. xin Isa. 51.20 from ixm Deut. 14.5; 
ons <ornyo*; crim) 2 Sam. 22.40 <-rosm) Ps. 18.40; orp: <ornyp*; 
1910 Isa. 28.16< 019;9 Jann Gen. 3.16< 309m (cf. Samar.); 


6 See, e.g., Montgomery, Daniel, pp. 217 and 247; or Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Test., p. 1090. 

7 See his Hebrew commentary to 3.25, where however pba of Zech. 
3.7 is quite irrelevantly referred to. 

8 See, e. g., my ‘‘Hebrew and Semitic Particles,’ AJSZ, XLV, 141-2, 
footn. 5, and XLVI, 27, footn. 1; or my “‘Répétition de la Racine en Hébreu,”’ 
VROS Matettootn. 2, 

9 JPOS, ibidem. 
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axynm Ex. 2.4<axnm; mavy Amos 8.4<n°avnb; ibw2a. Prov. 
24.17 <xbwona; pond Jer. 37.12<ponab; oowa<onvaa.-In the 
book of Daniel itself some instances of Vowel Receding are met 
with. Thus 5.19 xop*° comes from sno as opposed to dup; 8.9 xy? 
for a feminine is contracted from (xx?; 3.22 naxno <2.15 mpxnT0. 
In our above mentioned two instances of po>nn, likewise, the 
unusual vocalization is merely poop with the vowel receding 
from the n™ to the vowelless », albeit this was still left in writ- 
ing’? and therefore had here systematically to receive a Sewa 


at the hand of the Massoretes. 


4.33: Sy aim oyn ontn omabn. p75) ody aim oystin swr ma. — 
Exegetes and commentators are still puzzled by the construction 
of the sentence *by aim... 1p’). It would be idle to enumerate 
in detail all the various interpretations or comments proposed — 
from the LXX, Vulgate or Rashi (then Behrmann) that see in 
*397 a verb, up to Marti for whom the whole difficult sentence 
is to be eliminated as an interpolated gloss, and passing through 
emendations like nan ‘‘I returned’? (Lambert) for MT »by am 
or 1p’ for MT p> (Montgomery). 

Ehrlich deserves special mention inasmuch as he tries to show 
the correctness of the MT by interpreting the phrase »m2>n xp 
“for the glory of my kingdom” as a modifier to the subject 777 
yn that follows.%3 This harsh inversion was further avoided by 
the above-mentioned Jewish-English version which translates 
word for word: “‘and for the glory of my kingdom, my majesty 
and my splendor returned unto me.”’ From a viewpoint of cor- 
rect literalness this rendition would be best of all those so far 
suggested. 


to The other reading, NO, as if from SMP “to strike,” is certainly not 
the right one. See Rashi and pseudo-Saadia, ad locum. 

1 This is also the best way, in Ethiopic, to account for the irregular forms 
yekel from kehéla ‘‘to be able,” yebel and abala from behéla ‘“‘to say, tell.’’ Thus 
yekel <yekhel, yebel <yebhel and abala <abhala. 

Cf. also in talm. Aram. occasionally 3? from 377”. 

™ Compare, e. g., the 8 in Josh. 24.14 1(8)7? left unnecessarily, merely 
because the form resulted from 387?. 

3 See 1OWDI SPP, III (Berlin 1901), p. 506. 
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However, in Aramaic a special phrase like »m2>n xpd, sep- 
arating the conjunction w that connects here two sentences of 
similar structure from the following subject, seems stylistically 
rather surprising or syntactically uncommon. For, although the 
English of the foregoing rendition somehow succeeds in mask- 
ing the inversion, in Aramaic we should have expected for the 
same connotation of the sentence another arrangement of the 
words, most probably like the following: (subject =) °yn-77m 
»Sy aim oman xpd. This not being the case, there is still room 
for other attempts at interpretation. 

In fact all difficulties would here disappear if the lamed of 
»mabn xp> could be considered as an Aramaic instance of the 
emphatic particle Ja ‘‘verily, truly’’ etc. so common in Arabic 
and far from rare in Hebrew.™4 Moreover, one sure instance of 
it is to be found even in East Aramaic, in Rabbi Yohanan’s word- 
play about srbao xd Ssnwt snbxd (Yoma 84a), which in 
one of its two alternative meanings implied represents an oath's — 
“By the God of Israel! I will not betray it.’’ Compare Arab. 
la‘amruka ‘‘as thou livest!’”’, or Heb. amynd: anid Isa. 8.20. 
It must, therefore, not appear unlikely to find a remnant of this 
emphatic particle also in West Aramaic. 

Our *m>bn p> would then simply represent the subject em- 
phasized by a special particle. The latter, 5, seems all the more 
justified here as serving to stress the second member of a climax, 
viz. mon p51. . . "yt. As to the phrase *’n °17n, it may con- 
stitute a mere apposition to *mab» 1p’. The whole to be rendered 
literally ‘‘mine understanding returned unto me, and even the 
glory of my kingdom, my majesty and my splendor, returned 
unto me.’”’ For the emph. lamed prefixed to a subject, comp. in 


Hebrew, 'e.g¢., nw vby sny 52> 2 Chron. 7.21]... .ny >> 
1 Ki. 9.8, etc. 
8.5: ...82 0°Tym WD mm. — The article in oyn seems inex- 


plicable and is generally omitted by translators just as it is lack- 


4 See my ‘‘La particule emphatique Ja dans la Bible,” RET EX XIV 
1-16; and for more examples, AJSL, XLV (1929), 202-3. 

1% See Ehrlich, Randglossen, IV, p. 35, footn.; also his WIWHD IPH, III, 
pau: 
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ing in LXX and in Theodotion. This, however, is no sure proof 
of its original absence. Possibly the author introduces by “‘the 
he-goat” an he-goat par excellence, viz. one well known in con- 
temporary folk-lore. Indeed, our goat, one-horned, swift (7™ 
yuxa yma) and fierce (v. 6, n> nena), does not differ much from 
the unicorn as it was pictured in the early days of the Christian 
era. Thus “‘existing texts" of the Physiologus vary considerably 
in minor details, but.this is the substance of what they have to 
relate about the unicorn: He is a small animal, like a kid,!?? but 
surprisingly fierce for his size, with one very sharp horn on his 
head, and zo hunter is able to catch him by force...’’ This 
probably was a popular belief long before the beginning of the 
Christian era and through Hellenistic influence might have be- 
come prevalent also in Palestine at the time when the book of 
Daniel — or this part of it— was written. Our author might 
well have had it in mind here as a familiar symbol*® of supreme 
power and irresistibility. Compare all verse 7b ... x0 mm xby 
we PND ND TT Ndi. 


8.5b: ypry pa nitn jap. — The passage is puzzling on account 
of min. Medieval commentators take it to characterize a horn 
that is “ramified, interlaced.” So Saadia (muS‘‘ab), Ibn Janah, 
Ibn Ezra (4210), Gersonides and also the Graeco-Venetus’? 
(képas ouumAokys). In our case, however, this yields a poor 
meaning that, besides, is hardly capable of being derived with 
any degree of plausibility from either a Hebrew or an Arabic 
root. Even Ben-Yehuda’s attempt?° to construe in the same way 
also the Aramaic mnitm (4.8, 17), where there is at least a ques- 
tion of a tree, does not offer us a better sense here. 

As to the connotation” of ‘“‘sharpness’’ which has been sug- 
gested by J. D. Michaelis and followed by some others, like 


6 See Odell Shepard, The Lore of the Unicorn, p. 47 (Boston and New 
York, 1930; Houghton Miflin Company). 
|) 27 Ibidemy, py70: 

18 Tbidem, p. 78. 

9 See Montgomery, The Book of Daniel (ICC), p. 29 and the Greek quota- 
tion, p. 332. 

20 Thesaurus Totius Hebrattatis, 111, p. 1482, footn. 

1 J. D. Michaelis, Supplementa ad lexica hebraica, (n. d.) 1, 703. 
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L. Berthold and W. de Wette, it would find support in Arabic 
and even sufficiently suit our context (but not verse 8, ya78 nin). 
In Hebrew, however, the word nmin looks too far-fetched for 
such a familiar meaning and would hardly be selected here to 
convey it. Ehrlich’s interpretation” of nvn }7p as ‘“‘a horn just 
large enough to be noticed’ is no more satisfactory. 

All modern commentaries, therefore, continue to follow the 
ancient versions reading — ‘‘a conspicuous horn” or the like. 
Compare Syr. xmnnos, Vulg. insigne. The LXX (Old Greek), 
however, renders €vy=nnx (“‘one horn’) and Theodotion omits 
nin altogether (‘‘a horn’’). Only later the adjective Oewperov 
was added also to these two Greek versions, probably under the 
influence of the Peshitta. Theodotion’s omission seems to repre- 
sent a mere echo of the LXX. This latter surely has more 
weight — due either to its higher age or to its mostly direct 
translation from the original — when one comes to text-critical 
suppositions. However, although nnsx 7p —in accordance with 
the Old Greek (LXX) — might indeed represent the original 
Hebrew text,” still this cannot be taken for absolutely sure. 
A mistake from a common word like nnsx, well-known even to 
the least scholarly, nay to the most ignorant, copyist,— to a 
crux like nin of the MT is rather hard to assume. 

On the other hand, the authenticity of the above current 
interpretation as ‘‘a conspicuous horn”’ or the genuine derivation 
of nin, too, are far from being definitely established. Indeed, 
the only proof generally adduced to support here such a con- 
notation is the comparison with mx» ws in 2 Sam. 23.21. See, 
e.g., Montgomery, Marti, or Lambert ad locum. This com- 
parison, however, is quite unwarranted. 

Indeed, a careful linguistic collation of this verse in Samuel, 
where the consonantal text has preserved the ketib wx in spite 
of the reading wx, with its doublet in 1 Chron. 11.23 which has 
m7» instead of mx», easily suggests that the Chronicler had 
originally found in the text of Samuel — 779 1wx. The correct 
reading of this evidently relative sentence would have been 1ws 


22 1MIWHI SIP, III, p. 511. 
23 See Lambert, boy (in Kahana’s *Y7/) &17°5), ad loc. 
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a2 with approximately the meaning of “who had provoked 
him.”’ Compare Jer. 4.17 manip ‘nixv->. The Chronicler, 
however, misreading 79 for 17» could do nothing better than 
correct wx(<ws) for 1wx, thus obtaining his text n79 wr “a 
giant” or ‘‘a man of great stature.’’ Under the influence of this 
reading the parallel text of Samuel was subsequently adapted 
to the same interpretation. The ancient -ws happily preserved as 
kettb was replaced in actual reading by ws (Reré only) in accord- 
ance with the text of the Chronicles. As to 770, an alef was added 
to identify its supposed reading as m9. Thus, merely under 
the influence of Chronicles, an expression of secondary forma- 
tion — m1 ws — crept into the text of 2 Sam. 23.21, assuming 
the meaning of ‘‘a conspicuous (or goodly) man’”’ which can- 
not otherwise be borne out in the Bible by compounds with mAs 1p. 

The interpretation ‘‘a conspicuous horn”’ for niin j7p, although 
the most ancient of all known, has probably arisen under aramaiz- 
ing influence like many other of the older, more or less tradi- 
tional, biblical interpretations. It is, however, far from being 
philologically supported by any other more substantial proofs. 
Therefore, further research and suggestions on the subject might 
still not be amiss. 

Thus, I would tentatively propose to derive our nin not, as 
is currently done, from 71m ‘‘to see’? — mainly characteristic of 
Aramaic — but from the root of Heb. an “‘breast,’’ Aram. »°7n, 
Arab. ‘J+ “front.” In Arabic this root has further developed 


the meaning of the verb hadé, more particularly hada ‘‘to be 
Over against, opposite to.’? Compare also the prep. hidd’a, or 
hadwa, or hudwata ‘‘opposite to, over against’’ and the Sabaean 
prep. nn with the same connotation. Our min, where the second 
radical would have the phonetic value of a d, could then be 
associated with this semantic group as a counterpart of Arab. 
lida’ ‘‘front.”” Morphologically it might correspond to a noun 
or verbal noun of which only the accusative, eventually the 
adverbial accusative, has been preserved, as in the Arab. prep. 
hadwata ‘‘opposite.”’ 

Thus nun y7p would mean literally ‘‘a front horn,” i. e. pro- 
jecting frontally, or frontwards; yry ya means practically the 
middle of the forehead, cf. the phrase ry pa mpuiwb, Ex. 13.16, 
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Num. 6.8, 11.18. The whole sentence conveys the thought that 
“the he-goat had a frontally-projected horn in the middle of his 
forehead.”’ This interpretation would particularly harmonize 
with what has been said in the preceding observation about 
oryn px as possibly referring to the folkloristic unicorn which 
would be pictured under the form of a fierce little goat with a 
straight horn projecting from the forehead. 


8.22: apy? ian nvabo yanx. — “Four kingdoms shall stand 
up out of the nation.’ So runs the generally accepted rendition 
of this sentence. Some would prefer to read*4 iw “out of his 
nation’’ according to LXX and Theodotion. 

It is, however, obvious that this sentence is but a Hebrew 
equivalent of the Aram. syns y9 pop’ %pobn myany in the fore- 
going chapter (7.17), so that our 2=xyrx. Now, that ancient 
Hebrew had a special vocable 1 as a synonym of yr» I have 
tried to prove first®° by pointing out the fact that in Zeph. 2.14 
11m is rendered by LXX ra Onpia THs yns ‘‘the animals of 
the earth,’”’ and by Targum 871 nvn “the animals of the field.” 
Later I have shown in the Heb. pedagogical bi-monthly »b>aw 
279) a number of other examples to the same effect. 

Thus, a little further on in Dan. 12.1, smn nym ay 212 nvAD 
hardly means, in accordance with the current translation, “‘since 
there was a nation...’ etc. but much rather “‘since the earth?® 
came into existence’’ etc. The style recalls Ex. 9.24 inb> arn xb 
»925 snvm oro onxn yan $23 which should best be rendered 
as follows: ‘‘such (a hail) as had not been in all the land of Egypt 
since it became a country (i. e., since it came into existence, or 


24 See, e. g., Marti, Daniel, p. 61. 

2° The Septuagint reads here, in 7.17, Baovdelar =1}990 “kingdoms” 
(cf. Heb. nv2n in 8.22), instead of Baowdels =]1290 “kings.” We may 
then in 8.22 be in the presence of an exact Hebrew translation from the 
Aramaic in 7.17 which originally would have read: ]5 1231p” ]]5 bp yar 
RYO. 

26 See Israel Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography, (Columbia 
University Press, N. Y., 1924), p. 32f. 

a7 Sebile Hahinuk, 11 (Sept.-Oct., 1926), p. 39f. 

28 Montgomery’s suggestion, in Daniel p. 23, to see in this "1) Greek influ- 
ence (17) Oukouwevn) upon the Hebrew diction is not necessary. 
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was created, or founded).’”’ This connotation is more explicitly 
conveyed by verse 18 of the same chapter, which is but a styl- 
istic variant with the same content: orn job onsna inbo mand 
anyay) (a70=) M7017 “such as has not been in Egypt since 
the day zt was founded even until now.” 

In Isa. 60.12b, ann” a5n 0°1171, some have indeed sug- 
gested to read on), as 27 figures already in the first couplet. 
But the emendation is useless, for this om) means ‘‘and the 
countries (shall be utterly wasted).”’ 

Finally, a comparison of Hab. 3.6, 12 — where 0”) is parallel 
to ys and where allusion is made to earthquakes accompanying 
the appearance of the Lord — will readily confirm the above 
contention of the existence in ancient Hebrew, independently of 
the noun 1 “nation,” of another vocable 79 as a synonym of 
yas “earth, country, land.” 


9 The vocalization of °1) “land, earth” might, of course, originally have 
been different from that of °/) ‘‘nation.”’ 


THE FORMS OF PROPHETISM 


H. TH. OBBINK, Utrecht 


N common parlance Prophetism is usually spoken of as a 

unique Hebrew phenomenon not met with outside the Old 
Testament. As a matter of course the term Prophetism can be 
defined in a way which limits it to the Old Testament, since bib- 
lical Prophetism has a character of its own whereby it is distin- 
guished from all other prophetisms. But Hebrew prophetism has 
in its outward appearance so much in common with non-biblical 
prophetism that we can, yea must, designate both of them by 
the same term. But in doing so the essential difference between 
biblical and non-biblical prophetism comes to light and the 
uniqueness of biblical prophetism becomes clear. 

Dealing with the phenomenon of prophetism it is necessary 
from the very first to be clear about the meaning of the nomen- 
clature we use, in order to avoid all misunderstanding. How shall 
we define the term ‘‘prophet’’? There are two possible definitions. 
First: a prophet is one who is convinced in his own mind that 
he is chosen by God to make known to man the will of God. The 
second definition suppresses the words ‘“‘who is convinced in his 
own mind” and states: the prophet zs chosen by God, etc. 
Scientifically the second statement is not capable of proof and 
cannot be the starting-point in a discourse on prophetism. 
Besides from the psychological consideration it makes no dif- 
ference, since in both cases the prophet is honestly convinced 
that he speaks in the name of God. The psychological process is 
the same with him who fancies himself to be chosen by God to 
be a prophet and he who is. Thus, although I acknowledge an 
essential difference between prophetism in Israel and the non- 
biblical prophetism, there is no reason to take that difference 
as point de départ, and especially not, because my purpose is to 
inquire whether that fundamental difference historically and 


psychologically can be proved. 
23 
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All prophets have this in common, that they do not invent 
out of their own minds the revelations which they preach, or at 
least they are convinced in their own minds that they have not 
invented these, but have received them from without. Whether 
they are right in this may be passed over for the present; we 
confine ourselves now to the question, how they regarded it 
themselves. As an example I cite the prophet Mohammed. 
Receiving his first “‘revelation’’ —I put the word revelation 
intentionally between quotation-marks — he was startled and 
frightened and repeated the words he had heard with a trembling 
heart and said to his wife, ‘‘I feared that I would die.”’ After that 
he was so despondent that he was tempted to cast himself head- 
long from a cliff. Only after a long time did he come to believe 
himself a commissioned apostle, the prophet of God, sent to 
reclaim a fallen people to the service of their Deity. Had his 
mission been a mere invention, his fright would have been impos- 
sible. His fear was as genuine as that of the prophet Jeremiah, 
Perhaps we may say that his so-called revelation evolved out 
of his subconsciousness, and was of a sheer psychological nature. 
These prophets who spoke in the name of a god were to be found 
all over the Near East, not only among the Semitic peoples but 
also in the Hellenistic world. Herodotus, Manetho, Heliodorus, 
Macrobius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Plato tell us of them. 

A great number of books are written about the peculiarities 
of the prophetic nature. Most scholars agree in this, that the 
prophetic mind is of a visionary character subject to hallucina- 
tions and auto-suggestion. Israel also had its visionary prophets: 
Jer. 1.11 (the almond tree); 1.13 (the seething pot); 24.1 (the 
two baskets of figs); Am. 7.7 (the plumbline), 8.1 (the basket 
of summer fruit); Zech. 2.1 (the man with a measuring line) etc. 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Phoenician, Greek and Roman sources 
have much to tell about such visionary facts. 

We hear also of dreaming prophets in the Old Testament as 
as well as in the whole Near East. But here we meet with a 
remarkable difference between Israel and heathenism. In Israel 
the purport of the dream is comprehensible of its own accord 
and needs never an interpretation, as everyone knows. In the 
world outside Israel a dream-reader is nearly always required. 
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Examples: the dreams of Pharaoh (Gen. 40), the dream of the 
Midianite (Judg. 7.13), the dream of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2). 
The dream-reader (Egyptian: neb SeSta, Babylonian: Sabru or 
pasiru, Greek: dverpoxpitns, Roman: coniector) was highly 
honoured. The name of a Hebrew dream-reader is not so much 
as mentioned. : 

This difference is very important. Wherever a dream-reader 
appears upon the scene there intervenes an alien factor between 
the god and the prophet and dominates the significance of the 
dream. The communication between the deity and the dreamer 
is broken and the way to arbitrariness is wide open. All sorts of 
trickery can be practiced as is often the case. It is a noticeable 
fact that the pre-exilic prophets never appeal to dreams in order 
to prove their divine calling. On the contrary; even the prophet 
Jeremiah warned against those prophets who said: I have 
dreamed! they are prophets of the deceit of their own heart 
ler213;25)- 

These two forms of revelation, that through visions and the 
other through dreams we may call half-psychical; psychical 
because the psyche of the prophet cooperates; half-psychical 
because that cooperation is working subconsciously. 

A third method of obtaining revelations we may call the 
technical method. In the Old Testament we are told of many 
technical oracles, oracles by trees (2 Sam. 5.24), by lot (Urim 
and Tummim), by the dead (1 Sam. 28), and, as usual with the 
non-Hebrew peoples: by cup (Gen. 44.4), livers and arrows 
(1 Sam. 20.20; Ezek. 21.21) and stars (passim). All these forms 
and many more are known all over the Near East. They played 
in the Assyro-Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman world 
a much more prominent part than in Israel, where all these 
forms of consulting the oracle were denied and often repudiated 
by the great prophets. 

All these forms of obtaining revelations Jahvism has in com- 
mon with the other religions,. albeit in a modified form. But 
purest Jahvism, as it appears in the great prophets, knows a 
form of revelation never observed in heathenism, a form we may 
call full-psychical, since the prophets receive the divine revela- 
tions in clear consciousness without dreams or visions or techni- 
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cal means, e. g. 1 Kings 19.14; 2 Kings 5.26 ff. and all the pro- 
phetic preachings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah and many 
others. These prophets deny any relationship with the so-called 
nebi'im, the ecstatic bands of Canaanite prophets. According 
to Jer. 29.26 these prophets should be put in prison and in the 
stocks because they are mad. Amos denies all connection with 
them, 7.14. With the genuine prophets in Israel the visionary 
element is confined to their vision of their calling. 

The Hebrew prophets do not tell us the manner in which they 
received their revelations. Amos does not mention the way that 
Jahveh called him; he says only: The Lord took me as I followed 
the flock and the Lord said unto me: Go prophecy unto my people 
Israel, (7.15), nor does he tell us how it was that he heard the 
voice of the Lord. The prophets introduce their prophecy: ‘“Thus 
speaks the Lord.” 

We may ask: do the words that follow the introduction ‘‘thus 
speaks the Lord’’— imply that the following words are the 
tpsissima verba Dei, or does the prophet give them their final 
shape, repeating the divine message in his own words? In answer- 
ing this we must bear in mind that each prophet has his own 
style, his own choice of words and his own vocabulary. Hence 
it follows that each prophet has his own share in the formulation 
of the prophecy he is pronouncing, that he gives it the definite 
shape. 

We come to the same conclusion by an other reflection. The 
prophecies usually have a metrical form, and the words ‘“‘ne’um 
Jahveh” are part and parcel of that metrical form. This too leads 
to the conclusion that the prophet himself clothes the sentence 
in words. So it comes about that we are at times uncertain 
whether the utterance is a verbatim divine revelation or merely 
the words of the prophet himself. Actually they are both. 

Our conclusion must be that the prophet does not pass on 
the divine revelation in the way a postman delivers a letter with- 
out knowing what it contains. Rather he has an active part in 
the formulation of the divine message. 

This particular attitude of the Hebrew prophets is closely 
bound up with the contents of the divine revelation they preach. 
In this respect, too, there is an important distinction between 
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the Hebrew and all other prophecies. In heathenism all prophecies 
are abrupt, atomical and incoherent. Each revelation is a thing 
apart; there cannot be a continuity between these prophetic 
revelations, for their dependence on their different interpreters 
and their temporary character is a basic factor. 

Further: in prophetism, outside Jahvism, the prophets know 
nothing about the intentions and whims of the deity, before the 
deity informs them. A well-known Babylonian utterance runs 
as follows: ‘‘What man considers right may be wrong with the 
gods.’”’ And this again is connected with the circumstance that 
in heathenism the purport of the divine revelations is confined 
to material things: war, disease, drought, inundation, etc. 

That is why the heathen prophets are not and can not be the 
spiritual leaders of the people. They stand out above the others 
only through their knowing how to elicit a revelation from the 
deity; they are not superior to them with respect to their moral 
or religious standards. Hence the heathen prophets are never the 
religious and moral educators of their people. 

With Israel we meet a quite different condition. Here the 
prophets are the permanent conscience of the people. Their 
prophecies are mostly of a moral or religious character, because 
their starting-point is the knowledge of the holiness of God and 
his sacred commandments: what does the Lord thy God require 
of thee but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways and 
to love Him and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul? (Deut. 10.12). This is not a statement of 
one prophet nor for one time but of all the prophets and of all 
times. This forms the moral and religious continuity throughout 
the prophetic literature. The task of the prophets of the Old 
Testament is not to foretell the future but to give spiritual and 
moral guidance to the people through the word of God. This 
guidance includes, of course, the prediction of divine judgment 
in punishment of the people’s disobedience of God’s command- 
ments, and the assurances of divine blessing as the reward of 
their obedience. Thus their predictions have always a religious 
and moral background. This is why they do not predict so much 
what will happen as rather what necessarily must happen as the 
consequence of the conduct of the people seen by the holy eye 
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of God. The distinguishing characteristic of the true as against 
the false prophets, as expressed by Jeremiah, is not the fulfillment 
of any prediction of theirs but whether they have turned the 
people from their evil way and from the evil of their doings, 
23.22. The kernel of the true prophetic preaching is not pre- 
diction; and even so far as it is prediction it is nevertheless indis- 
solubly linked with the holiness of God. This relationship is 
wholly lacking in heathenism. 

According to the Koran, Allah, through revelation, allowed 
the believers to have four wives and no more, Sura 4.3. Moham-_ 
med himself had before long his permitted quota of wives. But 
when his victorious army came back after the slaughter of the 
enemy they brought along some scores of beautiful women as 
booty. Then the prophet fell into a trance and Allah gave him 
the revelation that he himself might take as many wives as he 
liked, ‘‘this is a peculiar privilege unto thee above the rest of 
the true believers,’’ Sura 33.50 ff. Before long he had a dozen 
wives. To think of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah in such a situation 
and receiving such a revelation is quite impossible. It sounds 
blasphemous. We do not intend to call the heathen prophets 
without more ado false prophets; we purpose only to show that 
the great prophets of Israel are not to be put on precisely the 
same level as all those who are called prophets all over the world. 
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LTHOUGH its text is in almost perfect condition! and better 
far than the text of the vast majority of the Psalms, scarcely 
any psalm seems to have troubled interpreters more or to have 


* The following are the most important of the emendations which have 
been proposed for this Ps. 

V. 1. For the first ’%ohim Cheyne, Baethgen, Kent, Bertholet, Kittel, 
Gunkel and Konig would read Yahweh. For ’el Duhm and Buttenwieser 
would read ‘elim. For bekereb Wellhausen would apparently read bekirbah 
and make ’“%ohim the subject of yiSpot. Mowinckel retains the first '%ohim but 
adds Yahweh after yiSpot for the sake of the meter, a quite unnecessary pro- 
cedure, however, since it is easily possible to read b¢kereb with a beat and thus 
have a perfect 3/3 measure with the present text. 

V. 3. For dal Graetz, Cheyne, Budde, Staerk, Bertholet, Gunkel and 
Buhl would read dak. This emendation would commend itself if we could 
assume that the interpolator of vv. 2-5ab was a poet of even ordinary merit. 
But there is no ground whatever for this assumption. 

V. 5. Mowinckel would delete lo’ yad*‘u wo’ yabinu. Buhl would delete 
merely lo’ yad*u. Staerk, Bertholet and Kittel, on the other hand, would 
delete bah*Sekah yithallaku. For other treatments of the v. cf. the discussion 
in the body of the paper. Duhm would insert Jaken after yithallaku and read 
yitmottu for yimmotu. 

V. 6. Buhl would delete ’attem; but this would qualify the meaning 
slightly and also ruin the metrical form and the parallelism of the v. 

VY. 7. Duhm would read haSedim for hasarim, while Ehrlich would read 
habésarim. Buhl too questions hasarim but hesitates to propose anything in 
its stead. 

V. 8. For tinhal Graetz, Wellhausen, Duhm, Staerk, Buhl and Butten- 
wieser would read timSol while Cheyne would read nzhalta. For ’lohim Tar- 
gum, Baethgen, Bertholet, Kittel, Gunkel and Konig would read Yahweh. 

We shall see convincingly that of all these proposed emendations only 
one commends itself, viz. the substitution of Yahweh for the first ’ohim in 
v. 1. Otherwise the various emendations are quite unnecessary and result 
entirely from a misunderstanding or misinterpretation of the Ps. 
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experienced a wider range of interpretation and a more disturb- 

ing uncertainty and lack of finality therein than Psalm 82. This 

is due to a number of inherent difficulties and problems, problems 

not so much of translation, for even this, in a mechanical sense, 

is simple enough, but problems rather of determination of the. 
precise meaning of the Ps., resulting entirely from doubt as to 

the exact connotation of a number of words and expressions, 

which seemingly permit of more than one interpretation, and 

from the additional fact that, no matter how these terms be 

interpreted, a confusion, or even a basic contradiction, still per- - 
sists between two sections of the Ps. which seems never to have 

been resolved by any scholar with complete conviction or satis- 

faction, either to himself or to his readers. , 

The primary difficulty concerns the precise implication of 
the word, "lohim, which occurs four times in the Ps. That in 
vv. la and 8 “lohim refers to Yahweh, and even that in the orig- 
inal text Yahweh stood where ’ohim now occurs, at least in 
v. 1a, is today accepted by most scholars.” The real difficulty is 
in the determination of the meaning of ’ohim in vv. 1b and 6. 
Actually five different interpretations of the word in v. 1b have 
been proposed. Targum, Midr. Tehillim (to the passage) and 
Rashi render the word ‘“‘judges,’’ a meaning which has been 
approved, so far as I can see, by only one modern scholar, Kittel, 
and has been definitively rejected by all others on ample grounds. 
Duhm holds that the term is a designation of the native, Asmon- 
ean kings, and on the basis of this assumption gives to the Ps. 
a rather unique interpretation and assigns it to the very late 
date, 140-60 B.C. In this dating and interpretation he stands 
absolutely alone. And actually he himself, in the second edition 
of his commentary, relinquished this interpretation of the term, 
‘lohim, in favor of its interpretation as foreign kings, kings of 
the heathen nations who had oppressed Israel. Here he found 
himself in the company of Gesenius, DeWette, Ewald, Hitzig, 


2 Cf. the emendations proposed for v. 1 recorded in the preceding note. 

3 Cf. particularly C. H. Gordon, ‘‘’Elohim in Its Reputed Meaning of 
Rulers, Judges,’ JBL, LIV (1935), 139-144. Kittel himself abandoned this 
interpretation in the 3-4th edition of his commentary. 
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Ké6sters, Olshausen, Baethgen, Briggs, v. Baudissin, Staerk,4 
Kittel3, K6nig, Buttenwieser and others. G, V, Cheyne, Bertholet, 
Mowinckel, Staerk, Budde, Gunkel and Peters interpret ’~Johim 
as meaning “‘gods,”’ the gods of the foreign nations. S, Bleek, 
Hupfeld and Kent interpret “Johim as “angels.” In v. 6 with 
almost no exception scholars ascribe to ’ohim the same meaning 
as in v. 1b. However, it should be noted that here G, V and S 
agree in interpreting the term as sods” while Cee Rashi 
and Ibn Ezra interpret it as ‘‘angels.”’ f 

Actually there are in all this only two basically different inter- 
pretations, viz. whether /ohim in vv. 1b and 6 designates divine 
beings, either gods or angels, or human beings, either native 
Israelite judges, native Jewish kings, or foreign rulers. And it 
is just about this question that the deep-rooted, internal contra- 
diction and resultant confusion, referred to above, center. 

For, on the one hand, it should be quite obvious that vv. 2-4 
can refer only to human beings who discharge the judicial func- 
tion in consciously and grossly corrupt manner. The terminology 
of the judicial procedure here employed is precisely the same as 
in numerous other Psalms’ and in many passages of the proph- 
etic,® legalistic? and Wisdom!® literature. Here, just as there, the 
people are divided into two distinct groups, the r’Sa‘%m, the 
wicked, in whose favor these corrupt judges speak injustice, no 
doubt as the result of bribes and similar considerations, and the 
dal, yatom, ‘ani, ras and ’ebyon, the poor and oppressed, who find 
it totally impossible to obtain justice, who suffer under the 
oppression of the 7*Sa‘im, and who look to Yahweh as their only 
source of deliverance. There is neither need nor justification for 
interpreting these terms in this one Ps. other than as they are 


42nd edition. In the 1st edition of his work Staerk interpreted ’*ohim 
as ‘‘gods.”’ 

5 Cf. 1.5; 37.32-33; 94.21; 109.7. 

6 Cf. Isa. 1.7; 5.23, 28; 10.1-2; Jer. 22.3; Amos 3.6-7; 5.7, 12; Zeph. 3.3; 
Zech. 7.9-10. 

Gh ool Oar miLevanl 9:15 Deut mel lOulS: 6 24.0 2582. 
27.19. 

BC aePravels 4. olen li, lon ovo 2 lode 22223-24325. 2055 2987 
31.9; Job 515-16; 24.9, 14; 29.12-14; 31.16-17; 34.17-28; Eccles. 5.7. 
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interpreted elsewhere throughout biblical literature. Certainly 
there is no ground whatever for interpreting r’Sa‘im in v. 2 as 
designating the foreign nations, and the other technical, judicial 
terms, dal, etc., in vv. 2-4 as designating the oppressed and help- 
less Jewish people. Neither would it be effective or even quite 
appropriate to describe the bitter experiences of the national 
oppression which the Jewish people experienced at the hands of 
foreign rulers or of foreign nations, supported by their own, 
powerful, national deities, such experiences as the crushing 
tribute-and taxes imposed upon the little nation, the destruction | 
of property, the exile and enslavement of its citizens, the cruel, 
restrictive laws and the hemming in and compulsory modifica- 
tion of its normal, natural way of life, by this specific and quite 
technical picture of corrupt judicial procedure, and particularly 
judicial procedure as it was practiced upon and affected unhap- 
pily, not the Jewish nation as a whole, but only a section thereof, 
and this not as a unified group, but rather as separate, weak, 
powerless individuals within the nation. Careful consideration 
of vv. 2-4 should convince one that they deal in perfectly literal 


9 Thus Baethgen interprets ’%ohim as foreign, oppressive rulers and then 
goes on to interpret 7*Sa‘im as their subjects, the foreign nations whom their 
gods permitted to oppress suffering Israel, the dal, yatom, ‘ani, etc. Certainly 
even were we to admit that Israel under foreign oppression might perhaps 
be designated figuratively as dal, ‘ani, ra¥ and ’ebyon, the meaning of yatom 
is too precise and specific to permit its interpretation as aught other than a 
definite, submerged, social group within the Jewish community itself. Simi- 
larly Bertholet’s argument that ’%ohim in vv. 1b and 6 must designate the 
gods of the foreign nations who oppress the Jews and that this Ps. voices an 
appeal by the Psalmist, speaking on behalf of his people, for deliverance from 
their power, and that it represents the final triumph of Jewish monotheism 
over heathen polytheism, quite obviously reads into the Ps. far more than is 
there, if it is actually there at all. The same criticism applies to the inter- 
pretations of other scholars, regardless of whether they interpret ’%ohim as 
“gods” (necessarily the gods of foreign nations) or ‘“‘foreign rulers.’’ All of 
them must, either consciously or else by implication, interpret vv. 2-4 in 
much the same manner as does Baethgen, and with the same failure of con- 
viction. Probably it is largely for this reason and because he sees no other 
solution of the difficult problem that Buttenwieser interprets v. 1 as a ques- 
tion; but this supposed solution actually does no more than reemphasize the 
complexity of the problem, 
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manner with human beings and not with gods or angels, and, 
furthermore, human beings who are not the rulers of foreign, 
oppressive nations, but human beings who are actually profes- 
sional judges, and this too judges within the narrow confines of 
the Jewish people, Jewish judges who favor the ‘‘wicked’’ and 
withold justice and thus crush the “poor” within their own 
Jewish community. These corrupt judges and their innocent, 
helpless victims here are precisely the same personalities as 
throughout the biblical writings. The language and the context 
permit no other interpretation. Quite obviously it must have 
been the realization of this incontrovertible fact which impelled 
the Targum and Rashi, and probably Kittel'® also, to render 
*elohim in v. 1b as “‘judges.”’ 

On the other hand, it is equally certain that vv. 6-7 deal only 
with divine beings. For even if it were at all possible to interpret 
elohim in v. 6 as “‘judges”’ or ‘‘rulers,”’ certainly the specific term 
bene ‘Elyon, occurring nowhere else in the Bible, can designate 
only divine beings and naught else. Moreover, v. 7 unquestion- 
ably records the imposition of the sentence of mortality upon 
beings who were originally immortal, for naught else can be the 
meaning of v. 7a. This meaning becomes assured by Budde’s 
brilliant discovery" that ’amarti, introducing one clause, fol- 
lowed by ‘aken, introducing a second clause, must be translated, 
“T had thought..., but... ,’’ i. e. the second clause expresses 
a negation or a restriction of or contrast with the statement set 
forth in the first clause. Accordingly ’*lohim in v. 6a must express 
a concept the reverse of k*’adam in v. 7a, in other words can 
mean under any condition only “gods.” 

Nor does it help the situation in the least to interpret these 
two vv., as do the majority of the scholars who urge the mean- 
ing, ‘‘foreign rulers,” for ’lohim in v. 1b, with reference especially 
to those foreign rulers who, like the Seleucids and Ptolemies, 
proclaimed themselves gods: to their subservient subjects, as 
representing the speaker as saying that he too had formerly 
thought that these rulers were gods, but that now he realizes 


10 In his 1st edition. 
"In JBL, XL (1921), 39-42. 
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that they are only human beings and so must die like ordinary 
mortals. For in the first place, even though these foreign rulers 
did claim to be gods, and so might have applied the title, ’ohim, 
to themselves, they would scarcely have called themselves in the 
same manner by a title so specific and with such a definitely 
North Semitic, mythologic background as b¢ne ‘Elyon.3 And 
in the second place, with this interpretation v. 7b would be 
absolutely unintelligible. To say that these foreign rulers who 
claim to be gods die, or must die, as men die, is, of course, per- 
fectly comprehensible; but to say that they: must fall, i.e. - 
presumably in battle, ‘‘as one of the princes,’’™ is quite meaning- 
less; for while it is the way of all mortals to die,.it certainly 
never has been, even in ancient times, the way of all princes to 
fall in battle. In fact, very few of those rulers who proclaimed 
themselves as gods, with whom Israel had any contact through- 
out its entire history, Assyrians, Persians, Macedonians, Ptol- 
emies, Seleucids or Roman emperors, actually fell in battle. 
Such being the case, it follows that the obvious parallelism be- 
tween 7a and 7b forbids the translation of hasarim as “‘princes,”’ 
i.e. human rulers, and compels an altogether different rendering 
of this term. And, as we shall see,*5 the translation of this term, 
and the consequent interpretation of v. 7b which we will be 
compelled to adopt, will make it utterly impossible to explain 
vv. 6-7 as referring in any way to foreign rulers, but will permit 
only one single interpretation, viz. that it is gods, divine beings 
of a certain class, to whom these two wv. refer. The oft-repeated 
argument against this conclusion,’ that it is impossible to con- 
ceive of gods dying as men do, we shall see, is altogether gratui- 
tous and mistaken and misses completely the real point of the v. 
Unquestionably this v. has to do just with gods or divine beings 
of a certain class who were actually condemned by Yawheh to 
die, or at least to become mortal, like human beings. 


% So Buttenwieser. 

13 Cf. below, note 175. 

™% The almost invariable translation. 

ts Cf. below, p. 117. 

© Cf. DeWette, von Baudissin and others. 
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But if it be granted as the result of these considerations that 
vv. 2—4 voice a condemnation by Yahweh of human judges, and 
specifically judges in Israel, for their corrupt administration of 
justice and the resultant oppression and suffering of their victims, 
and that, on the other hand, vv. 6-7 give expression to Yahweh’s 
indignation with a certain group of divine beings for some sin 
or crime which they had committed, but which is not stated 
here, and the very severe and even extreme punishment which 
He imposes upon them for this sin, then it follows inevitably 
that vv. 2—4 and 6-7 have nothing whatever to do with each 
other, that they do not belong together but deal with two sep- 
arate and altogether independent and irreconcilable themes, and 
that either vv. 2-4 or vv. 6-7 can not be original here in this 
Ps. but must have crept in from some other source or in some 
other manner. 

This conclusion finds not a little corroboration in the con- 
sideration and solution of the second problem of the Ps., viz. 
the determination of the precise meaning of v. 5 and of whether 
it is immediately related to vv. 2-4 which precede or to vv. 6-7 
which follow. This problem has troubled not a few scholars, all 
of whom have interpreted the Ps. as a literary unit. Now the 
problem becomes doubly significant when we realize that either 
vv. 2-4 or vv. 6-7 can not be original but must be an intrusion 
into the Ps.; for, of course, the question of whether v. 5 too be 
original or secondary is inseparably linked with this. 

Among other difficulties inherent in v. 5 is that it seems to 
be metrically unbalanced, even though in a pinch it might per- 
haps be read as a 4/3 distich. Chiefly for metrical reasons Staerk 
would omit wo’ yabinu, while Bertholet and Kittel for the same 
reason would omit bah*Sekah yithallaku. Very interestingly Rashi 
makes the whole of the v. beginning with bah*Sekah the object 
of the two verbs, yad*‘u and yabinu. Targum, followed by KGnig, 
seemingly alone of all modern scholars, separates v. Sab from 
Sc and correlates the former with what precedes, viz. vv. 2-4, 
and the latter with what follows, viz. vv. 6-7. Most drastic of 
all is the treatment of the v. by Buttenwieser. He feels that the 
entire v. is out of accord with the thought and spirit of this Ps. 
Accordingly he removes the v. from its position in this Ps. and 
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transfers it to Ps. 58. And not this alone, but he too, feeling a 
certain lack of unity in the v. and a division of thought be- 
tween 5ab and 5c, separates the v. into these same two parts 
as do Targum and K@6nig, and interpolates them at different 
places in Ps. 58. 

And still another difficulty is bound up with the interpreta- 
tion of v. 5, a difficulty which has perhaps troubled scholars 
even more than the question of the integrity of the v. and its 
affiliations with either vv. 2-4 or vv. 6-7, viz. the question, who 
is the speaker in v. 5, whether it be the Deity Himself, and if so 
whether these words be spoken by Him directly to those whom 
He has rebuked,'7 either gods or foreign rulers, and whether 
these words be the immediate continuation of the thought of 
vv. 2-4, or whether instead we must assume a brief pause be- 
tween the Deity’s denunciation in vv. 2—4 in order to give those 
accused a chance to defend themselves, a chance of which, how- 
ever, they fail to take advantage,™* so that the Deity comments 
upon them with the thought of v. 5, or, on the other hand, 
whether these words be spoken by the Psalmist*?? and voice his 
passing comment upon the subjects of the denunciation in vv. 
2-4. Actually neither of these difficulties usually associated with 
v. 5 is vital, for it is self-evident that they will have disappeared 
completely if our conclusion can be substantiated that either 
vv. 2-4 or vv. 6-7 are not original and integral in the Ps. The 
only matter of significance which will remain is the suggestion 
offered by the treatment of the v. by Targum, K6énig and Butten- 
wieser, that perhaps the v. is not a literary unit and that a break 
exists in it between 5ab and 5c. 

The third problem which has suggested itself is who is the 
subject of ’amarti in v. 6; is it the Deity or the Psalmist? Natu- 
rally with this question is closely bound up the dependent 
question, whether v. 7 be an announcement of the punishment 
and doom of those denounced or be merely a statement of fact. 
For, of course, it is quite obvious that only if the Deity be the 
subject of ’amarti, may v. 7 be regarded as an announcement of 


17 So the majority of scholars. 
*8 So Ewald and Hengstenberg. 
19 So Dathe, Hitzig and von Baudissin. 
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punishment and doom, while, if the Psalmist be the subject,?° 
it is possible to interpret v. 7 merely as a statement of fact, a 
statement of fact which necessitates the conclusion that "lohim 
in vv. 1b and 6 can refer only to those foreign rulers who have 
proclaimed themselves as gods and whose claim, so the Psalmist 
now declares, is totally groundless, since now he realizes that 
they are only human beings who must die just as do all mortal 
men. There is no need to consider here the pros and cons of this 
question since, once again, the determination of whether vv. 
2-4 or 6-7 be integral in this Ps. will itself provide the definitive 
answer thereto. 

Of far greater importance is the problem, whose a oaifeskee 
has been appreciated but little by biblical scholars, of the precise 
meaning of v. 7b. That the almost invariable translation, ‘‘and 
as one of the princes shall (or ‘‘do’’) ye fall,’”’ can not express the 
real meaning of the clause, we have seen already. By the laws 
of Hebrew poetry the thought of v. 7b must be in parallelism of 
some kind with that of v. 7a. But to render the v., ‘““But ye must 
die as men do, yea, even as one of the princes must ye fall,”’ fails 
to bring out the real parallelism of the thought of the two parts 
of the v., since, as we have seen, while it is the inescapable fate 
of all men to die, it is by no means the same inescapable fate of 
princes that they must fall, presumably in battle. Manifestly, 
if sarim here actually means ‘“‘princes, rulers,’ then the passage 
is meaningless. Beyond all question we must seek a different 
meaning for the word in this passage." What that meaning may 
be will be determined in due time. 


20 So Buttenwieser. 

2t No doubt it was chiefly because he sensed this difficulty that Duhm 
sought to emend hasarim to haSedim and to identify these Sedim with the 
sinning bene ha’‘lohim of Gen. 6.1-4. However, this emendation would, if 
anything, only complicate the problem still further. Von Baudissin has con- 
vincingly proved the inadequacy of Duhm’s emendation. Even less satis- 
factory is Ehrlich’s emendation, following a suggestion of Reifmann, of 
hasarim to habésarim and his interpretation of this term as meaning ‘human 
beings, mortals,’ based largely upon Prov. 14.30. But even Ehrlich himself 
admits that there habésarim is used in a quite different sense. Furthermore, 
this would be here impossible Hebrew. Had the Psalmist wished to express 
the thought which Ehrlich seeks to read into the text (and thus establish, 
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The final question which has claimed the attention of scholars 
is whether v. 8 is an integral part of the Ps. or is secondary, as 
has been maintained seemingly by Kittel and clearly by Duhm,? 
Kautzsch3 and Konig. The answer to this question too will depend 
largely upon our conclusion as to whether vv. 2-4 or 6-7 be 
original. 

In fact, as we have already sensed, most, if not actually all 
the basic difficulties and incongruities inherent in the Ps., which 
we have enumerated, will have disappeared completely so soon 
as one of the two disturbing sections, vv. 2-4 or 6-7 will have 
been removed. Our next question is accordingly, which of these 
two sections is original and which is secondary. The answer to 
this question can not long remain in doubt. It must be vv. 6-7 
which are original and vv. 2-4 which are secondary. Various 
considerations point unmistakably to this conclusion. 

From a practical standpoint the question resolves itself into 
the determination of whether v. 1 can best be linked with vv. 
2-4 or 6-7. Now it can not be denied that the occurrence of the 
same term, ’Zohim, in both vv. 1 and 6, in a way the primary 
source of all the confusion and uncertainty in the interpretation 
of the Ps., in itself suggests that these two vv. must be intimately 
and inseparably associated. Nor can it be denied that the funda- 
mental meaning of “ohim is “‘gods,” and that only by a long 
stretch of the imagination and rather devious and uncertain 
hermeneutics can the meanings, “‘rulers, kings’ or “‘judges,”’ be 
ascribed to it. Furthermore, it must be conceded that v. 1a and 
1b stand in parallelistic relationship to each other. Now there 
seems to be an almost complete unity of opinion, even on the part 
of those scholars who hold that ’lohim in vv. 1b and 6 designates 


as he thinks, a perfect, synthetic parallelism with v. 7a) he would undoubtedly 
have written uk*derek kol basar tippolu. This very far-fetched emendation 
merely evidences the desperation of biblical scholars in their attempts to 
interpret satisfactorily this hitherto baffling passage. It should be noted too 
that the customary translation, ‘‘and as one of the (human) princes shall ye 
fall,” could have even the slightest justification only if we render "“ohim in 
vv. 1b and 6 as “foreign rulers” and not ‘gods’; for, of course, interpreting 
it as referring either to gods or angels, to say of them that they must fall 
as one of the princes would be meaningless and even silly. 
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the foreign rulers who had oppressed the Jewish people, that 
‘dat ’el in v. la means ‘‘the divine assembly.” But, admitting 
the parallelism between v. 1a and 1b, it follows inevitably that 
b¢kereb ’lohim in 1b can mean only ‘‘in the midst of gods.’’3 


22 Of all these scholars apparently only Duhm and Buttenwieser venture 
to render ‘dat ’el, ‘‘assembly of rulers,” reading, of course, with G and V, 
"elim for el. But there is no reason whatever to prefer this reading to that of 
MT. Gunkel very properly correlates ‘*dat ’el with the parallel terms, har?re 
"el (Ps. 36.7), kok*be ’el (Isa. 14.13), and ’arze ’el (Ps. 80.11). Cheyne trans- 
lates ‘*dat ‘el ‘‘a divine assembly.” But unquestionably in this expression, 
just as in those others just mentioned, ’el has a specific, and not merely a 
general, connotation and refers, not to gods in general nor yet to Yahweh 
in particular, but specifically to the ancient, North-Semitic deity, El. Accord- 
ing to Sanchuniathon (cf. Cory’s Ancient Fragments [ed. Hodges, 1876], 11ff.) 
El was the son of Ouranos and Ge, who wrested from his father the hegemony 
of the gods. The har¢re ’el, ‘‘the mountains of El,’”’? must then have been the 
Lebanon, and the ’arze ’el, ‘‘the cedars of El,” the cedars of Lebanon. The 
auxiliaries of El, who assisted him against his father, according to Sanchunia- 
thon, were the "“ohim (ib. 12). Obviously El’s council, of which these divine 
helpers were members, was the ‘dat ’el, originally therefore ‘‘the council of 
El.” ‘Adat ’el here then must accordingly be determined and should therefore 
be translated ‘‘the divine assembly.”’ This translation finds corroboration in 
the consideration that, as common sense suggests and as we shall find amply 
attested, there could have been only one such divine assembly, and there- 
fore ‘“‘the (and not ‘‘a’’) divine assembly” can alone adequately express the 
idea implicit here. The mythological background of the expression and its 
North-Semitic origin are, of course, self-evident. In fact, inasmuch as Yahweh 
is frequently identified with El (cf. Ps. 118.27, ‘“‘Yahweh is El, and He causes 
the light to shine for us,” referring to the coming of the k¢bod Yahweh, the 
first rays of the rising sun upon the New Year’s Day; cf. ‘‘The Gates of Right- 
eousness,””’ HUCA, VI [1929] 1-37; ‘‘Amos Studies II: The Sin of Uzziah, 
the Festival of Jerobeam and the Date of Amos,” HUCA, XII-XIII [1938], 
1-53; cf. also below, note 175), we may even understand ‘dat ‘el here as mean- 
ing ‘‘the assembly of Yahweh,” even though we do not actually translate it 
thus. (Bene ‘elim of Ps. 29.1; 89.7 probably represents an artificial, double 
plural formation of a singular ben ’el, ‘‘a son of El,” i.e. one of El’s divine 
* helpers. It is undoubtedly a variant of the normal bene ’el. Not improbably 
both terms, bene ’elim and the more frequent bene ’lohim, may represent an 
attempt of post-exilic Jewish theological thought to reduce as much as possible 
the extreme polytheism of the original bene ’el. Bar ’*lahin of Dan. 3.25 would 
then be a late singular formation from an Aramaic plural, b’re ’ahin, equi- 
valent to the Hebrew béne ’‘lohim.) 

23 Or ‘angels,’ as S renders it. What the Psalmist actually meant by 
this term will be determined later. 
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II 


Nor can there be the slightest doubt as to the precise implication 
of the terms, ‘dat ’el and b*kereb ’*lohim here. As some scholars 
have recognized,* this is precisely the same assembly as that © 
referred to in 1 Ki. 22.19-23 (+2 Chron. 18.18-21) and Job 
1.6-12 and 2.1—7a. In 1 Ki. 22.19-23 Yahweh is represented as 
seated upon His throne, with all the “host of heaven” surround- 
ing Him, standing upon both His right and His left. This “host 
of heaven”’ consists of divine beings, apparently of rank some- 
what inferior to Yahweh, and obviously His ministers, the agents 
of His will and purpose. One of these members of the “host of 
heaven” is designated specifically as haruah, ‘‘the spirit.’’> When 


24 So Hupfeld. 

2s Haruah, literally, ‘‘the wind’’; actually in a number of biblical passages 
the winds are designated specifically as Yahweh’s “‘messengers’’ or ‘‘angels”’ 
(cf. Ps. 104.3-4; 148.8; also Ps. 18.11 [=2 Sam. 22.11]; Job 30.22). However, 
since it is clear beyond all question that here haruah has a certain individual- 
ity and personality and is commissioned by Yahweh to perform, not a general 
and routine service, such as winds might normally be expected to perform, 
but a very specific and realistic task, it undoubtedly brings out the full im- 
plication of the passage to render haruah here, ‘‘the’’ or better ‘‘a certain 
spirit.’’ With the concept of the winds as spirits or angels and the messengers 
of Yahweh cf. also 1 Enoch 37 and Charles’ very significant note thereto; 
also 40, 41 and especially 39.12, where haruhot is equated with s*ba’ot. 

This, in turn, suggests the correct explanation of the significant desig- 
nation of Yahweh as ’el ’¢lohe haruhot lekol basar (Num. 16.22; 27.16). As even 
the beginning student of Hebrew knows full well, this is at the best awkward 
and inelegant Hebrew. It is almost self-evident that the words, /*kol basar, 
are a late, theological gloss appended to the original expression, ‘el ’“ohe 
haruhot, in order to qualify its thought, which seemed theologically objec- 
tionable to certain orthodox circles of late post-exilic Judaism, no doubt 
Sadducees, who denied absolutely the existence of angels. In the original 
expression harukot must have meant ‘‘spirits, angels’’ and have designated 
El or Yahweh as the God or Lord of all the spirits or angels (cf. also Jub. 2.2; 
1 Enoch 36.4; Rev. 1.4 and the expression ‘‘Lord of the spirits,’” presumably 
the rendering of an original ’*lohe haruhot, the regular designation of the 
Deity throughout 1 Enoch 37-71). The addition of the words, l¢kol basar, 
despite its syntactical incorrectness and impropriety, superficially at least 
reinterpreted the phrase as designating Yahweh as the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, i. e. of all mankind (cf. the use of basar in Gen. 6.4). Moreover, 
since haruhot is a synonym of s¢ba’ot, the title, lohe haruhot, applied to Yah- 
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this “spirit”? would address Yahweh he comes forth from the 
circle of his fellows and stands before Yahweh, seated upon His 
throne. All this suggests the nature of the other members of 
this “host of heaven”’ and their relation to Yahweh. Moreover, 
it is clear that upon this occasion Yahweh is engaged in pro- 
nouncing judgment, and at just this particular instance judg- 
ment upon Ahab. Whether this judgment scene transpires in 
heaven or in some earthly temple, is not indicated in any way; 
however, this is actually a question of little importance, at least 
so far as this particular study is concerned. 

Somewhat more explicit is the picture in Job 1.6-12 and 
2.1-7a. There Yahweh is gathered again with His heavenly host, 
here designated specifically as bene ha’‘lohim, literally ‘‘the sons 
of God” or ‘‘the sons of the gods.”’ One of their number, although 
one obviously discharging a particular and constant function, 
is hasatan.*® His function is apparently to roam about the world 
and take note of the acts of men and at the proper moment to 
bring to Yahweh a report thereof. Moreover, the import of the 


weh, is an exact equivalent of ’“ohe s*ba’ot (cf. 2 Sam. 5.10; 1 Ki. 19.10; Isa. 
37.16; Jer. 5.14; 15.16; Amos, passim; Ps., passim). Whatever the epithet, 
Yahweh s*ba’ot or ’lohe s¢ba’ot may have meant originally (cf. Arnold, Ephod 
and Ark, 142-148), there can be no question that in post-exilic biblical writ- 
ings, and especially late post-exilic writings (cf. Ps. 89.9), the expression 
designates Yahweh as the God or Lord of the hosts of heaven (for in the late 
post-exilic biblical writings as well as in the apocalyptic literature, as we 
shall see, the thought is that there is not merely one s%ba’ haSamayim, one 
“heavenly host,’’ one troop of angels, but that there are many such troops 
or hosts [cf. Ps. 148.2, K¢re], each under its own leader or sar), i. e. the God 
or Lord of all the hosts or troops of angels and therefore the Lord of their 
‘“princes,’’ the sar sarim, as he is called in Dan. 8.25. (Cf. also Bernardin, ‘‘A 
New Testament Triad,” JBL, LVII [1938], 274f., 277.) 

26 As yet satan is not a proper name, as the use of the article both here 
and in Zech. 3.1-2 (cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”’ 
AJSL, LV [1938], 369f., note 124) indicates. Not until 1 Chron. 21.1, i.e. 
not until about 300 B.C. or slightly later, where Satan is used without the 
article, does the term become a proper name. (For a rather forced and-im- 
probable interpretation of the term as a derivative, not from safan, “‘to 
oppose, to accuse,”’ but from Sut, ‘‘to wander, to roam,” the very term em- 
ployed here in 1.7 and 2.2 to describe the conventional activity of “the satan,” 
cf. Torezyner, ‘‘How Satan Came into the World,” Bulletin of the Hebrew 
University, 1938, IV, 14-20.) 
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name, hasatan, ‘‘the adversary” or ‘‘the accuser,” together with 
the conspicuously hostile réle which he here plays toward Job 
personally, and by implication toward all human beings, indi- 
cates that it is the sins and crimes of men, rather than their 
meritorious deeds, of which he takes note and which he reports 
to Yahweh. It is therefore a réle of fixed hostility to mankind, 
and, moreover, so it would seem, a réle specifically assigned to 
him by Yahweh. He is not yet a malevolent divine power, act- 
ually hostile to the Deity Himself and seeking to frustrate all 
the Deity’s purposes of good in the world, particularly as directed 
toward mankind. He is not yet the actual counterpart in Judaism 
of the Zoroastrian Ahriman; but he is clearly well on his way to 
becoming such.?7 Rather he represents here a natural develop- 
ment from the figure of haruah in 1 Ki. 22.19-23; for while there 
this spirit, altogether nameless and only half way personal, is 
merely that one of Yahweh’s heavenly host, His divine attend- 
ants and ministers, who volunteers to perform the particular 
task of deceiving Ahab and leading him to his, impliedly, richly 
deserved destruction, quite as if at the time of the composition 
of 1 Ki. 22.19-23, there was as yet no single member of Yahweh’s 
heavenly host who was specifically and permanently commis- 
sioned with this task of general hostility to mankind, here, and 
already even in Zech. 3.1—2, as we shall see, hasatan, ‘‘the adver- 
sary” or “‘the accuser,’’ while still one of the b’ne ha’lohim, i. e., 
using the terminology of 1 Ki. 22.19-23, one of ‘‘the host of 
heaven,” is that particular divine minister of Yahweh regularly 
commissioned to seek out the iniquitous deeds of men and report 
them to Yahweh at His great judgment assembly, His ‘dat ’el. 
The evolution of the concept of Satan from haruah of 1 Ki. 
22.19-23, through Zech. 3.1-2 and Job 1.6-12 and 2.1-7a, to 
1 Chron. 21.1, and from there into later Jewish and early Chris- 


27 And actually in 1 Chron. 21.1) where, as we have just seen, he has 
become definitely individualized, he has become tantamount to Ahriman, or 
as near thereto as Jewish monotheistic doctrine would permit. Whereas in 
2 Sam. 24.1 it is Yahweh Himself who, with obviously well-conceived pur- 
pose, persuades David to take the census of the people, here it is Satan who, 
with no purpose at all other than to work mischief and suffering among men, 
beguiles David to the impliedly sinful act. 
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tian literature is readily apparent. For our main purpose, how- 
ever, the significant consideration in all this is not so much the 
figure of Satan as rather the graphic picture of Yahweh, seated 
upon His throne, surrounded by His heavenly host, the bene 
ha’‘lohim, divine beings of rank inferior to Yahweh Himself, His 
personal attendants and ministers of His will and purpose, 
gathered together as the ‘dat ’el to pronounce judgment. Cer- 
tainly there is not in any of these passages the slightest hint that 
these minor deities are the gods of the foreign nations. 

Just here a question of primary importance for this study 
arises, viz. precisely when and upon what occasion did Yahweh 
hold His divine court and pronounce judgment upon mankind. 
Was it at any indeterminate moment in the year, when and as 
often as the spirit moved Him, or was it upon some particular 
occasion, at some fixed moment of the year, specifically approp- 
riate for this peculiar, divine function? A moment’s thought 
suggests that the second alternative can offer the only correct 
answer to this important question. Divine judgment could not 
have been considered in early Judaism a sporadic function of the 
Deity, performed by Him only occasionally and at no fixed inter- 
val, but only when He felt an urge thereto. On the contrary, 
traditional Judaism has known, seemingly from fairly early 
times, of an annual Day of Judgment, judgment by God Himself, 
judgment not only of Israel but also of other nations and even 
of all mankind, both as nations and ultimately also as individ- 
uals. And this annual Day of Judgment by the Deity has always 
been identified with the New Year’s Day. 

And that the two judgment scenes in Job 1.6-12 and 2.1—7a 
were held actually upon the New Year’s Day may be established 
by a considerable mass of evidence. It is significant that in both 
1.6 and 2.1 the b¢ne ha’‘lohim are not summoned by Yahweh to 
gather with Him for judgment, but come, apparently of their 
own accord, upon a certain day, quite as if this was their estab- 
lished, routine procedure. Hasatan too comes with them upon 
this occasion, not because he has been summoned, but altogether 
as if this too was his regular procedure, the proper occasion for 
his making his report to Yahweh of what he has learned of the 
sinful deeds of men. Very significantly he has not been present 
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with the other b¢ne ha’‘lohim since their last conclave, but has 
been busily engaged in roaming up and down throughout the 
earth in the faithful discharge of his none too pleasant task. 
Therefore his coming before Yahweh upon this occasion could 
not have been the result of previous agreement and joint action 
with them, but must have been entirely spontaneous on his part, 
because this was the regular and proper occasion for this assemb- 
ling of the heavenly host with Yahweh for the annual judgment 
act. Unquestionably hayom here designates, not any general day 
in the year, but, just as the article indicates, the one specific day, 
the great day, the New Year’s Day.?8 


28 And actually the Targum to Job 1.6 does render hayom, b¢yoma’ ddina’ 
beve’s Satta’, ‘‘on the Day of Judgment, upon the New Year’s Day”’; cf. Ginz- 
berg, Legends of the Jews, II, 223; V, 38, 385. 

So also in 1 Sam. 1.4 hayom means the New Year’s Day, the eighth and 
culminating day of the Asif festival, the occasion of Elkanah’s annual visit 
to the tribal sanctuary at Shiloh. (For the Asif festival coming upon the last 
seven days of the year, with the New Year’s Day, the first day of the new 
year, following immediately thereupon and constituting actually the eighth 
and final day of the entire festival period and, of course, the most important 
day in the entire year, ‘‘the day’’ therefore in the most literal sense, cf. ‘‘The 
Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’” HUCA, I [1924], 22-58.) 

Similarly in 1 Sam. 9.12 the zebah hayom can scarcely mean ‘“‘the daily 
sacrifice,” for the context clearly implies that this sacrifice marked a special 
occasion, an important festival no doubt, for the celebration of which Samuel 
and a considerable gathering of distinguished guests had assembled in the 
Ephraimite sanctuary at Ramah. Zebah hayom therefore must mean ‘‘the 
annual sacrifice,’ and therefore most probably the sacrifice of the New 
Year’s Day. In fact the assumption that it was at the celebration of a New 
Year’s Day that Saul came, quite by chance, into contact with Samuel for 
the first time, will probably explain satisfactorily what has hitherto been an 
obscure and troublesome point in this important historical narrative, viz. 
what was the consideration which suggested to Samuel the choice and the 
immediate anointing of Saul as king upon this occasion. It can scarcely have 
been the mere fact that he saw in Saul a man of preeminent appearance and 
bearing and discerned in him certain striking, latent potentialities which 
seemed to fit him particularly for the kingship, for these conditions could 
probably have fulfilled themselves more or less in other men as well. But 
when we remember that from the earliest times the New Year’s Day was 
the regular and proper moment for the anointing of kings (cf. ‘‘The New 
Year of Kings,’”’ Gaster Anniversary Volume, 439-456), then we can readily 
comprehend that the chance coming to Samuel of this stranger, obviously a 
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But the strongest evidence that this divine judgment scene 
transpires upon the New Year Day is to be found in the very 
role which hasatan plays upon this occasion, as we shall see even 


man of superior stature, strength and authority, upon the very festival upon 
which among the neighboring nations, and later on in Israel also, kings were 
regularly anointed and inducted into office and the reckoning of the years 
of their reigns was begun, was adequate cause for prompting Samuel to see 
in Saul the leader of the people for whom he had long been waiting and to 
immediately, early upon the next morning, the morning of the actual New 
Year’s Day, anoint him as king. Had Samuel not acted immediately, upon 
that very morning, he would have been compelled to wait a full year, until 
the next New Year’s Day, in order to anoint Saul as king in proper manner. 
Saul’s coming then at just that particular moment was truly providential, 
even portentous. It must have seemed to Samuel, and perhaps to his com- 
panions also, as if Saul had actually been sent by Yahweh in answer to Samuel’s 
long cherished hope and prayer for a leader and deliverer of Israel. 

In fact the entire procedure, as recorded here, is significant; first, Samuel’s 
word to Saul (v. 20), ‘‘Towards whom is all the longing of Israel, if not towards 
thee and all thy father’s house?”’ (which now becomes the royal house). Then 
the position accorded to Saul, at the very head of the guests assembled for 
the festal, sacrificial meal (v. 22), impliedly a position superior even to that 
of Samuel himself. Third, the fact that the choice portions of the New Year’s 
Day sacrifice, the shoulder and the fat tail (reading, with Theod. and the 
majority of the modern commentators, w*ha’alyah for the impossible w*he‘¢leha 
of MT: for these as the choicest parts of the sacrificial animal, which were 
_ either burned upon the altar or else given to the priests, cf. Ex. 29.22ff.; 
Lev. 7.3ff.; 8.25-28; 9.19-21; 10.14-15), have been put aside (vv. 23-24), 
reserved, as it were, for the king who would come (perhaps with the implica- 
tion that these were the regular portions of this sacrifice reserved for the king 
and that in the later ritual of the New Year’s Day the king, probably in his 
capacity as chief priest of the nation [cf. ‘‘A Chapter in the History of the 
High-Priesthood,’”’ AJSL, LV { 1938}, 5-13], regularly ate these choicest 
pieces of this festal sacrifice). That they should have been reserved for Saul 
and be given to him to eat at the festal sacrificial meal, while he sat in the 
highest position at the table, was probably the initial act in the consecration 
of him as king, although apparently he himself was not yet aware of the true 
and full import of this procedure. Something of this implication was no doubt 
stated clearly in the original of the now hopelessly corrupt v. 24a (where at 
least lamo‘ed unquestionably means ‘‘the festival,’ i.e. the New Year’s 
Day [cf. particularly Hos. 9.5; 12.10; Lam. 1.4, where mo‘ed designates speci- 
fically the Asif-festival, of which the conclusion was the New Year’s Day; 
not improbably therefore in Hos. 9.5 yom mo‘ed signifies the New Year’s 
Day par excellence]). Fourth, the fact that it is just at or immediately after 
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more clearly and convincingly in our interpretation of Zech. 3. 
And the establishment of the fact that in Job 1.6-12 and 2.1—7a 
we have the account of two successive acts of judgment per- 


sunrise (v. 26) that Samuel actually anointed Saul as king (for the role of 
sunrise and the coming of the first rays of the rising sun upon the New Year’s 
Day, cf. ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,’ HUCA, VI [1929], 1-37). Quite 
probably this was the regular moment in the complex ritual of the New Year’s 
Day for the anointing of kings (for the réle of the king in the particular cere- 
mony of the day centering about the coming of the first rays of the rising 
sun, cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, II: The Sin of Uzziah, the Festival of Jerobeam 
and the Date of Amos,” HUCA, XII-XIII [1937-8], 1-34). 

This too may well be the procedure implied in the confused and obscure 
account of the anointing of Joash in 2 Ki. 11.11-14. That the ceremony there 
takes place upon a festal occasion may be inferred from the fact that the 
people are gathered in great numbers in the Temple courts, certainly not a 
daily, routine occurrence. And that this festival was the New Year’s Day 
may be further inferred both from the fact that Joash is anointed as king 
upon this day and also from the fact that the people have trumpets in their 
hands (for the New Year’s Day as the festival upon which the blowing of the 
Sofar or of trumpets was a distinguishing rite cf. the designation of the day 
as zikron teru‘ah, ‘‘memorial of blowing [the Sofar]’ [Lev. 23.24], and in later 
Jewish liturgy as yom t*ru‘ah, ‘‘the day of blowing,”’ and the role which the 
blowing of the Sofar still plays in the ceremonial observance of this day; cf. 
also Isa. 27.13; Joel 2.1; also Finesinger, ‘‘The Shofar,’ HUCA, VIII-IX 
[1931-2], 193-228). Also the mention of the altar in v. 11 is significant. I 
suspect that ha‘ammud in v. 14 is a late RP substitution for an original hamiz- 
beak. (Certainly in v. 11 the king is standing beside the altar, and not the — 
pillar, whatever that may have been; and in v. 14 the scene is apparently 
still the same. Furthermore, kamiSpat in v. 14 implies that the position of 
the king at this particular moment was in accord with the ritual procedure 
regular to this occasion. This in turn suggests that the ritual procedure in 
question was not so much that of the anointing of the king, since this would 
surely have been regarded, not as a regular, annual, but only as a special 
ceremony, but rather that it must have been that of the annual New Year’s 
Day ritual, in other words the very same ritual as that recorded in 2 Chron. 
26.16-21 [cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, II,” op. czt., 1-20]. And in this ritual, and for 
that matter in any other Temple ritual of which we have knowledge, ‘‘the 
pillar” plays no role whatever. Against this may be cited the statement of 
2 Ki. 23.3 that when Josiah made the covenant upon the Passover he too 
stood “‘upon the pillar.’”’ The expression is precisely the same as in 2 Ki. 11.14. 
But here too I suspect that, just as in 2 Ki. 11.14, ha‘ammud is a substitution 
made by late P editors for an original hamizbeah in order to escape the other- 
wise inevitable conclusion that in both cases the king was functioning at the 
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formed by Yahweh in the midst of His heavenly host upon the 
New Year’s Day makes clear one other important detail of the 
.Job prologue, viz. that Yahweh does not give hasafan power 


altar in priestly capacity. But actually that is just what he was doing in both 
passages, viz. performing the all-important rite of the New Year’s Day celeb- 
ration [for the first day of the Passover as the New Year’s Day in the calen- 
dar of Deuteronomy, cf. ‘‘SSupplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,” op. cit. 43-49]). At any rate as she enters the Temple, Athaliah beholds 
Joash functioning, formally at least even despite his extreme youth, as king, 
and consequently also as chief priest of the nation, just after he has come 
forth from within the Temple structure proper, from standing in the presence 
of Yahweh, and has taken his place at the altar, just at or after sunrise (cf. 
“Amos Studies, II,” op. cit., 1-34; ‘“A Chapter in the History of the High- 
Priesthood,” op. cit., 6-10). Impliedly then Athaliah appears upon the scene 
just a few moments after Joash has been anointed as king upon the New 
Year’s Day. 

Likewise the implication of 1 Sam. 16.1-13 seems to be that the anointing 
of David as king, whether the narrative be actually historical or not, took 
place upon the New Year’s Day. In fact, to be represented as an authori- 
tative anointing of a king it could have taken place upon no other day. This 
conclusion is borne out by the consideration that in order to provide Samuel 
with a reasonable pretext for going to Bethlehem, there to anoint a new king 
over Israel, a pretext which might seem so reasonable that any anxieties 
which the already overly suspicious Saul might otherwise have harbored 
might be completely allayed, Samuel is made to pretend that he is going 
there solely to offer a sacrifice. It is precisely the same situation as that re- 
corded in 1 Sam. 9.12, where too Samuel comes to Ramah to offer the New 
Year’s Day sacrifice, as we have just seen. Following each sacrifice there is a 
sacrificial meal (so also in 1 Sam. 1.4-5; the regular sacrificial procedure, of 
course), at which various guests are present with Samuel, presumably the 
elders of the respective cities, Ramah and Bethlehem, and the place of honor 
is accorded to the future anointed king, in 1 Sam. 9.22 Saul and in 1 Sam. 16.5 
Jesse and his family together, since according to v. 1 Samuel knows already 
that one of the sons of Jesse will be the anointed king but does not know as 
yet just which one it will be. 

Returning now to the initial question discussed in this note; from the 
designation of the New Year’s Day as hayom, ‘‘the day,” i.e. the day par 
excellence, it was but a short step for this term, hayom, to come to be em- 
ployed as a designation for the Day of Yahweh, as, for example, in Mal. 3.19 
(bis) and in the oft-recurring expression, bayom hahw’, particularly in its 
eschatological sense (cf. Isa. 2.11, 17, 20 and passim); for that the Day of 
Yahweh was regularly expected to come upon the New Year’s Day, Yahweh’s 
great ‘Day of Judgment,” can be easily demonstrated (and in fact has been 
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over Job for an indeterminate period but only, clearly in the first 
instance, recorded in Job 1, and by implication also in the second 
instance, recorded in 2.6 and in the remainder of the book, for 


so demonstrated, and that conclusively, in as yet unpublished essays by two 
former pupils of mine, Rabbi Adolph J. Feinberg and Rabbi Samuel Sandmel). 

It may be argued against the interpretation of hayom as the New Year’s 
Day in Job 1.6 and 2.1: that the same expression, way*ht hayom, occurs in 
2 Ki. 4.8, 11, 18 and even in Job 1.13 without there being any apparent oc- 
casion to interpret it as meaning the New Year’s Day. But this argument is 
inconclusive. In Job 1.13 hayom may well mean ‘‘on that very day,” imply- 
ing that hasatan begins his ominous task immediately, upon the very same 
day that he receives his commission for it, although, it must be admitted, 
in such case we would rather expect bayom hahu’. Actually, however, there 
does seem good reason for interpreting hayom here also as the New Year’s 
Day. For Job 1.2 tells that Job had seven sons and three daughters. Vv. 4-5 
tell that these sons and daughters celebrated a series of banquets in the homes 
of each brother in rotation. We may scarcely imagine that the implication is 
that this was their constant procedure, that they spent all their days in such 
uninterrupted riotous living, for this would undoubtedly have been regarded 
as a very reprehensible act (cf. Amos 6.1—7), to be charged against Job, their 
father, and therefore to be reported to Yahweh by hasatan. In fact v. 5 clearly 
implies that this cycle of feasting and revelry extended only over a certain 
period. The implication is further that it continued for a period of seven days, 
corresponding to the number of Job’s sons, and that it was followed immedi- 
ately by a day peculiarly appropriate for ritual purification and appeasement 
of sin. Furthermore, kol hayamim in v. 5, which must be translated ‘‘all the 
years,”’ i.e. “annually,” and can not possibly be translated in this context 
“all the days” (and still less ‘‘all his days,’’ which would certainly have been 
kol yamaw), implies that this seven day period of feasting and revelry, fol- 
lowed by ritual purification upon the morning of the eighth day, was a regu- 
lar, annual procedure in Job’s family, and undoubtedly implies even that it 
was a commendable procedure. This period of feasting was probably the 
seven days of the Asif or Sukkot (as it was probably called by the time of 
the composition of this section of the Book of Job, cf. ‘‘Supplementary Studies 
in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” op. cit., 53-72) festival, certainly a period 
of general merry-making and even of license (cf. Deut. 16.14-15 and “Two 
Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’’ JOR, VIII [n. s.] [1917], 31-54). 
We may readily picture the family feasting upon the successive days of this 
festival in the homes of the different brothers, rotating in the order of their 
respective ages, beginning on the first night, since no doubt the feasting took 
place during the night (for the ceremonies of merry-making and revelry 
during the nights of the Sukkot festival, the ceremonies designated in the 
Mishnah as the simhat bet haSo’ebah, cf. Isa. 30.29 and M. Sukkah, I-IV), in 
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one full year, from one New Year’s Day until the next. Upon 
this second New Year’s Day hasatan would, of course, be ex- 
pected to give a report before Yahweh and in the presence of 


the home of the youngest and culminating on the last night, the night pre- 
ceding the New Year’s Day, in the home of the oldest son. 

All this seems clearly implicit in 1.13. In all likelihood then hayom in 1.13 
does actually mean the New Year’s Day. (This consideration gives a certain 
indication of the date of composition of the prologue of Job. It is clear that 
the day is here reckoned as beginning in the morning, i.e. from sunrise to 
sunrise, for only with this reckoning would there have been seven nights in 
the Sukkot festival preceding the actual beginning of the New Year’s Day. 
Had the day been already reckoned from evening to evening, then the night 
preceding the actual celebration of the New Year’s Day would have been 
the eighth night of the festival period; and this number would not have cor- 
responded to the number of the sons of Job and the program of feasting in 
rotation in the homes of the seven sons on each night of the festival preced- 
ing the day of Job’s purificatory rites in their behalf. As I have shown else- 
where [“Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ op. cit., 
15-28], it was not until a relatively late moment, probably some time within 
the third century B.C., that the older system of reckoning the day, from 
sunrise to sunrise, was discarded in favor of the younger system, from sun- 
set to sunset. Manifestly then the prologue of the Book of Job must come 
from a time before the third century B.C. 

But even more, this passage certainly represents the Asif festival as 
coming upon the seven days immediately preceding the New Year’s Day, 
i. e. upon the last seven days of the year. This is still obviously Calendar IJ 
in the form in which it was reorganized in the Holiness Code and as it con- 
tinued to be observed at least until the time of Ezra and Nehemiah and 
apparently even until the promulgation of Pg about 400 B.C. [cf. ‘‘The Three 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,” op. cit., 28-58; ‘‘Supplementary Studies in the 
Calendars of Ancient Israel,” of. cit. 72-148]. This consideration delimits the 
dating of the prologue of Job even more precisely and establishes conclusively 
that it must have been composed before the reorganization of the calendar 
by Pg and the shifting of the relative dates of the two festivals, of the New 
Year’s Day from VII/10 to VII/1 and of the Asif-Sukkot festival from VII/3-9 
to VII/15-21 and the consequent change of the order of their sequence and 
of their relation to each other. Unless then we are willing to set the date of 
this reorganization of the calendar by Pg and the date of the promulgation 
of Pg at a moment later than 400 B.C., a procedure which seems hardly pos- 
sible or even justifiable, we must conclude that the prologue of the Book of 
Job must have been composed before 400 B.C. [unless, of course, we may 
assume something which seems not at all improbable, viz. that the new calen- 
dar of Pg did not find universal acceptance immediately, and that in certain, 
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the other b¢ne ha’‘lohim of Job’s reaction to his sufferings, in 
order that then the proper judgment might be pronounced upon 
Job by Yahweh. Just this is the implication of 2.1-6. Upon this 
second New Year’s Day hasatan reports that during the year 
just ended all his efforts to lead Job astray have failed and that 
Job has proved himself to be all that the Deity had contended. 
But hasatan pleads for another chance, impliedly for one more 
year, until the next New Year’s Day, and with extension of his 
power over Job. His plea is granted. The heavenly court now 
awaits expectantly the outcome of hasatan’s renewed efforts to 
lead Job astray to his doom. And actually Job 42.7-17 does 
record Yahweh’s final judgment, not only upon Job but likewise 
upon his three friends. Even though not specifically stated, 
impliedly this judgment too occurs upon the New Year’s Day, 
the third New Year’s Day referred to by implication in the book, 
the day which marks the end of the second yearly period and 
the termination of hasatan’s power over Job. 


non-priestly Jewish circles, in which obviously the prologue of the Book of 
Job must have been composed, the older calendar, with its different dating 
of the festivals and different manner of their observance, persisted for quite 
some time after the composition and promulgation of Pg about 400 B.C. 
The significance of these considerations for the literary history of the Book 
of Job is, of course, readily manifest.]) 

Likewise in 2 Ki. 4.8, 11 it is not altogether impossible that hayom should 
designate the New Year’s Day and the passage imply that it was Elisha’s 
custom to visit the home of the Shunamite woman once each year, and this 
on the New Year’s Day. Actually rabbinic tradition does tell that it was 
upon the New Year’s Day, ‘‘when God decides the fate of all men for the 
coming year,’ that Elisha promised a child to the Shunamite woman (cf. 
Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, VI, 346, note 12). On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that in v. 18 hayom can not possibly mean the New Year’s Day, 
for not only does the context not permit this interpretation but also the un- 
mistakable implication of vv. 18 and 23 is that this was just an ordinary 
work day. Naught remains therefore but to translate hayom in v. 18 “‘one 
day; once’’; and this too and no more is very probably the meaning of hayom 
in vv. 8 and 11. ; 

All this evidence establishes with certainty that occasionally, and per- 
haps even usually, even though not invariably, hayom does designate the 
New Year’s Day specifically as ‘‘the day”’ pur excellence. And that this is the 
precise meaning of the term in both Job 1.6, 13 and 2.1 and also in 1 Sam. 
1.4 and 9.12 can no longer be questioned. 
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All this becomes even clearer in Zech. 3.1-7. Here again we 
have a judgment scene upon the New Year’s Day, only now this 
judgment scene transpires in the second Temple in Jerusalem, 
just in the process of its dedication.?? Here too Yahweh is gath- 
ered in the midst of His heavenly host, here designated as 
ha‘om*dim I*fanaw,° and here too hasatan is one of them. It is 
clear too precisely what role hasatan is playing upon this occasion 
Manifestly he has brought charges against Joshua, charges which, 
if substantiated or if approved by Yahweh, would have com- 
pletely disqualified Joshua from filling the office of ‘‘anointed 
priest.’’3* But Yahweh refuses to approve hasatan’s accusation of 
Joshua but instead rebukes hasatan in vigorous manner. He then 
confirms Joshua in his new and exalted office and bids the 
attendant angels clothe Joshua in the official robes thereof. 
Thereupon He promises to Joshua access? among the ministering 
angels into His very presence. 

That this scene transpires upon the New Year’s Day is evi- 
denced, as has already been intimated, by the very réle which 
hasatan plays here. For, according to later, rabbinic tradition, 
upon each annual Yom Kippur, when the high-priest solemnly 
entered the holy of holies into the presence of the Deity,33 Satan 
stood by, just outside the veil which covered the entrance into 
this portion of the Temple, seeking to bar his entrance and even 
to take the life of the high-priest as he entered the sacred pre- 
cincts or as he emerged, if this might be.33* Unquestionably this 


29 Cf. “‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” op. cit., 183- 
193, 

30 Vy. 4, 7. For the evidence that this term designates the “heavenly 
host,’’ Yahweh’s ministering angels, cf. ibid., 189f. and note 82. 

31 For this rather than ‘‘high-priest’’ as the correct title of Joshua cf. 
ibid., 183-193. 

32 For this translation of mahlekim cf. ibid., 190. May (‘‘A Key to the 
Interpretation of Zechariah’s Visions,’ JBL, LVII [1938], 178, note 27) very 
properly compares this with the authority and freedom of movement in the 
council of the gods granted to Marduk in Enuma Elis, 1V, 1-14 

33 For the full import of this rite cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, II,” op. cit., 1-53, 
and “‘A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”’ op. cit., 189. 

33a Cf, Lauterbach, ‘‘A Significant Controversy between the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees,’”’” HUCA, IV (1927), 173-205. 
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tradition is not the result of a late conceit of the Rabbis but has 
more ancient antecedents. Its relations to the scene recorded in 
Zech. 3 are unmistakable. But when we bear in mind that Yom . 
Kippur, as a specific festival, was not known before the middle 
of the fourth century B.C. and that in the days of Zechariah 
the 10th of the seventh month, the day of the fall equinox, the 
date of the later Yom Kippur, was certainly celebrated as the 
New Year’s Day,34 we have the most convincing evidence con- 
ceivable that the judgment scene recorded in Zech. 3, where 
Yahweh is assembled with His host of ministering angels in the 
Temple in Jerusalem, with Satan bringing accusations against 
Joshua, is represented, by implication at least, as transpiring 
upon the New Year’s Day. 

And still one further instance of Yahweh seated for judgment 
in the Temple of Jerusalem, and surrounded by His heavenly 
host, is recorded in biblical literature, viz. in Isa. 6. Again the 
occasion is the entrance of Yahweh into the Temple for judgment 
upon the New Year’s Day.35 Yahweh is seated upon a high 
throne in the body of the Temple.3° The s’vafim surround Him 


34 Cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ op. cit., 28-35; “‘Sup- 
plementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,”’ op. cit., 72-108. 

35 For evidence that this judgment scene too transpired upon the New 
Year’s Day cf. ‘The Book of the Covenant, I,’”” HUCA, V (1928), 50. 

36 Not in the d%bir or sacred recess at the western end of the Temple 
building, for the concept had not yet evolved that Yahweh actually dwelt 
within the Temple. He was still conceived of as dwelling in heaven, and His 
only immediate contact with the Temple was when He entered it upon each 
recurring New Year’s Day to pronounce world-judgment. It was not until 
the formulation of Pg about 400 B.C. that this older and more universalistic 
concept of Yahweh formally gave way to the later, ritualistic and particularis- 
tic concept that Yahweh dwelt actually and permanently within the Temple 
in the midst of Israel. It was in order to give concrete expression to this new 
concept that the older term, ‘ohel mo‘ed, ‘‘tent of meeting,” i. e. the place 
to which Yahweh would come upon occasion from His abode in heaven (or, 
in its earlier stages, from His abode upon the mountain in the desert, the 
har Yahweh, ‘‘the mountain of Yahweh”’ [cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch,” HUCA, IV {1927}, 4-51]) to meet with Israel, i. e. with its 
proper representative, the kohen moreh, ‘‘the oracular priest,’’ was super- 
seded by the new term, miSkan, ‘‘dwelling-place.”” And that this change from 
the older to the younger concept, with its far-reaching theological implica- 
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and sing His praise and minister to His commands. It is clear 
too from the context of the narrative that at the precise moment 
when the prophet appears upon the scene and is purified in such 
manner that he can now comprehend fully all that is transpiring, 
judgment has just been pronounced upon Israel, a judgment of 
punishment and absolute doom. However, before this judgment 
may be carried out, one task remains to be performed. For, 
according to prophetic doctrine, before Yahweh could repudiate 
His covenant with Israel and then proceed to carry out His 
sentence of destruction, Israel must be properly notified thereof 
by. Yahweh’s duly appointed messenger; for in the very nature 
of things due notification of intention to discontinue a compact 
or covenant relationship, such as existed between Yahweh and 
Israel, must in strict justice be given by the one covenanting 
party to the other before that covenant may be properly and 
honorably abrogated.37 At the very moment when Isaiah begins 
to comprehend the full import of what has been transpiring in 
this divine judgment scene the sentence of the repudiation of the 
covenant with Israel has been announced and Yahweh is now 
seeking for a worthy and competent messenger who may per- 
form in responsible manner the important and indispensable 
task of notifying Israel of His repudiation of the covenant and 
of its consequent doom. In the ecstasy of the moment Isaiah 
spontaneously offers himself for this task and thus receives his 
commission as Yahweh’s prophet, Yahweh’s prophet of doom. 
For his task is not only to notify the faithless people of the 


tions, did not take place without a struggle between the two rival parties or 
sects in the Judaism of that day is evidenced by not a few contemporaneous 
biblical passages, notably Isa. 66.1. This is obviously a matter of great sig- 
‘nificance for the proper understanding of the evolution of Judaism in its 
initial stages in the early post-exilic period. Naturally, however, it is a tale 
too long and too complex to be unfolded adequately in the compass of a 
single footnote. 

37 It is manifestly for just this reason that Amos too, without the slightest 
hope or even purpose of bringing the people to return to faithful covenant- 
relationship with Yahweh, and with complete foreknowledge of the content 
and purpose of the message of doom which he is commissioned to bring to 
Israel, goes to Bethel and speaks the word of Yahweh to the people there 
assembled (cf. “Amos Studies, I,’”” HUCA, XI [1936], 19-140). 
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repudiation of its covenant with Yahweh and of its consequently 
impending doom, but also to do it in such a manner that he 
might in truth say unto them, ‘‘Hear ye clearly but understand 
not and see ye fully but comprehend not,’’ that he might indeed 
“make dull the mind of this people and make heavy its ears and 
shut its eyes fast, so that it may not see with its eyes nor hear 
with its ears nor its mind comprehend (the full import of the 
divine message) and it repent and find healing for itself.’’3* 
Yahweh’s sentence upon the faithless and sinful people, pro- 
nounced at this particular judgment conclave, upon this partic- 
ular New Year’s Day, is to be final and inavertible. 

What is of particular significance for our present study in 
this judgment scene are the figures of the s*’rafim and of the 


38]. e. lest if Israel had actually and truly repented of its faithlessness to 
Yahweh and the terms of His covenant with it, Yahweh, in turn, would find 
Himself compelled, no doubt by the very conditions implied in the covenant, 
to forgive it and restore it again to His favor and its former covenant-relations 
with Himself. Just this Yahweh no longer desires. Instead, as the judgment 
just spoken indicates, Yahweh has at last, impliedly after repeated warnings 
to Israel of the inevitable consequences of its way of life and summons to it 
to repent and return to Him (cf. Amos 4.6-11), now definitely determined 
upon the ultimate step, the repudiation of the covenant and the destruction 
of Israel. And it is His purpose that naught shall interfere with the execution 
of the sentence just pronounced. He must, of course, inform Israel duly of 
the repudiation by Him of the covenant, already broken by Israel again and 
again, for justice and likewise the very implications of the covenant require 
this of Him. Therefore Isaiah’s commission as a prophet. But His fixed desire 
now is that no further repentance on the part of Israel may again interfere 
with or delay the execution of this sentence of doom. Therefore the peculiar 
nature of the divine charge to Isaiah and his commission as a prophet, not 
of hope and repentance, but of absolute doom. It is clear that at this moment 
of his consecration as a prophet Isaiah stands almost completely upon the 
platform of his great predecessor, Amos. In only one respect does he differ 
from Amos and approximate the message of his contemporary, Hosea, viz. 
in the thought that repentance and return to Yahweh, with the necessary 
compulsion to divine forgiveness and reconciliation, may stil] be possible. 
But, unlike Hosea, he conceives of this forgiveness and reconciliation as 
contrary to Yahweh’s will and set purpose, whereas Hosea proclaims that 
not only are such repentance and forgiveness still possible, even though, with 
Israel mentally and spiritually constituted as it is, such an outcome of his 
prophetic mission is scarcely probable, but also that they are the supreme 
desire of Yahweh. 
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prophet. In its basic features the situation here is quite similar 
to that of 1 Ki. 22.19-23.39 Yahweh needs a messenger to fulfill 
His purpose with the object of His judgment and His sentence 
of destruction. But whereas there one of the “‘host of heaven” 
offers himself for the service and is accepted, here apparently 
none of the s*vafim seems qualified for this particular task, and 
the Deity must therefore have recourse to a mortal being who 


39 It is impossible to escape the conclusion that Micaiah’s vision implies 
also that the judgment scene which it describes was likewise regarded as trans- 
piring upon the New Year’s Day. The judgment is of one of the kings and 
nations of the universe. Yahweh is depicted as seated upon His divine throne 
with all his attendant spirits about Him. This is, as is becoming increasingly 
clear, the precise setting of all the biblical accounts of Yahweh’s judgment 
upon the New Year’s Day. Furthermore, the implication that Micaiah has 
just had this vision fits the historical situation exactly. We must presume 
that his controversy with Ahab happened shortly after the New Year’s Day 
upon which, so he represents, he has beheld this vision, i. e. shortly after 
the day of the fall equinox of 853 B.C. Earlier in this same year the Battle 
of Karkar had been fought, as the result of which, despite his claim of victory, 
Shalmaneser III had had to withdraw from his Syrian expedition. Ahab had 
been one of the active participants in the battle, and even one of the most 
influential leaders. The danger to Damascus and the Aramaeans from the 
Assyrian expedition was more immediate and greater than that to Israel. 
Ahab could therefore exact from Ben Hadad of Damascus a high price for 
his participation in the battle. This price must have been the withdrawal 
of the Aramaeans from the important stronghold of Ramot Gilead, if not 
even from all of Gilead, and the ceding of this territory to Israel. But appar- 
ently after the Assyrian danger had subsided Ben Hadad repented of his 
bargain and refused to yield up Ramot Gilead. Accordingly Ahab planned 
to take this town by force and so summoned Jehosaphat to join with him in 
this expedition. Obviously Ahab meant to lose no time but to strike quickly 
and decisively. Despite the comparative lateness of the season, for any moment 
after the fall equinox was very late to inaugurate a campaign in the high- 

“lands of Gilead, he prepared to act quickly. No doubt he believed that a 
sudden attack at this late moment, when presumably the Aramaeans were 
not expecting any further action from him during that season, was best cal- 
culated to succeed. Apparently he staked everything upon this one blow — 
and he lost. But the fact that Micaiah’s vision of Yahweh’s judgment upon 
Ahab and Israel upon the New Year’s Day could have happened but a few 
days previous to Ahab’s demand for a prophetic utterance from him, enables 
us to determine that Ahab’s campaign against Ramot Gilead must have 
taken place in the fall, shortly after the equinox, and to appreciate the full 
implications of Ahab’s speedy action and short campaign. 
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has providentially4? appeared upon the scene at just the right 
moment and who, after due preparation, through a process of 
purification which, impliedly, strips from him some of the dis- 
qualifying conditions of human nature and endows him with 
certain qualities of divinity, such as ability to understand divine 
speech, offers himself spontaneously for this service. Manifestly 
these s*rafim here are by no means completely identical with the 
s’ba’ haSamayim of:1 Ki. 22.19-23 or ha‘om*dim*® of Zech. 3.1—-7 
or yet the bene ha’‘lohim of Job 1.6 and 2.1. And yet that all four 
of these figures are closely related and even basically identical 
in their rdle of the divine attendants upon and ministers to 
Yahweh in the annually recurring judgment scene upon the 
New Year’s Day, can scarcely be gainsaid. In 1 Ki. 22.19-23; 
Zech. 3.1-7 and Job 1.6-12 and 2.1—7a these divine attendants 
of Yahweh have a certain individuality and personality. They 
listen to Yahweh’s problem and counsel with Him as to the best 
manner of solving it. In Zech. 3.1—7 they perform various tasks, 
and in both the Zech. and the Job passages one of their number 
has a specific service to perform which claims his efforts con- 
stantly and even necessitates his absenting himself from the 
circle of the b¢e ha’*lohim for the entire year except at their 
annual meeting with Yahweh upon the New Year’s Day. But 
in Isa. 6 these s*vafim seem to be much vaguer figures, rather 
conventional in conception and with little or no personal indi- 
viduality. Their one, specific task seems to be to proclaim 
Yahweh’s majesty. True, one of them, at Yahweh’s command, 


4° In the most literal sense of the word. 

4« Always the implied attribute of the true prophet; for the prophet may 
always hear the Deity speaking to him and comprehend the true import of 
the divine word, whereas the ordinary mortal and likewise the false prophet, 
even though he may perhaps hear and know that Yahweh is speaking, can 
not comprehend the true import thereof, so that the message remains a 
complete blank to the ordinary mortal or becomes a false and misleading 
word in the mouth of the false prophet (cf. 1 Ki. 22.22f.; Jer. 14.13-15, 23, 
25; 29.21-23, 31; also Deut. 18.20). This is a consideration of prime impor- 
tance for the psychology of prophecy. 

42 Notice that in Isa. 6.2 the s*vafim too are ‘‘standing’”’ (‘om*dim) about 
Yahweh. 

43 Cf. 1 Ki, 22.20-22. 
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purifies Isaiah with the coal from off the altar. But beyond this 
they seem to render no specific, individualized service, and 
particularly a service which must be performed over a protracted 
period and which would necessitate their departure from Yah- 
weh’s presence and from the circle of their fellow-s¢rafim. For 
such service Yahweh must turn to a servant of a different type, 
the prophet. That these s*’vafim are divine beings is evidenced 
not only by their presence with and the nature of their attend- 
ance upon Yahweh but also by the fact that they have wings 
with which, in contrast to the method of locomotion of mortal 
men, they move about. But that they are rather conventional, 
impersonal figures can scarcely be doubted. 

Here an important question arises. Certainly this picture of 
Yahweh enthroned in the midst of His divine attendants and 
holding court and pronouncing judgment upon the New Year’s 
Day is the earliest of the four biblical accounts of this judgment 
scene which we have discovered thus far.** The question is 

-whether this concept of Yahweh in the midst of His divine 
attendants holding court and pronouncing judgment upon the 
New Year’s Day was original with Isaiah, was actually conceived 
first by him and transmitted from him, with a gradual expansion 
of the details of the picture, to later generations of Israel, or 
whether, on the other hand, Isa. 6 merely records what was a 
generally accepted belief or tradition, current already in his day, 
and the origin of which must therefore be sought in earlier times 
and circumstances. Now there is absolutely nothing in the entire - 
narrative of Isa. 6 which suggests in the slightest degree that 
this picture was invented by Isaiah. On the contrary, the clear 
implication is that the concept is old and well-established; for 
had it been original with Isaiah not only would the necessity 


44 Cf. below, note 74. 

4s As is evidenced both by the above argument of the conventional and 
as yet still undeveloped personal and individual character of these s¢rafim 
as compared with the more developed corresponding figures in 1 Ki. 22.19-23; 
Zech. 3; Job 1.6-12; 2.1-7a, and also by the fact that Isa. 6, undoubtedly 
the work of the prophet himself, must come from the latter portion of the 
eighth or the early years of the seventh century B.C., and so is older in compo- 
sition than all the other passages. 
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have existed for him to explain the import of his picture far more 
precisely than he does, but also, no matter how detailed his 
explanation might have been, the setting of his real message and 
of his call as a prophet in this altogether novel and, in such 
case, quite artificial background, would have qualified the 
sincerity thereof not a little and destroyed the effect completely. 
Unquestionably Isaiah is giving here merely his own account, 
in terms of his own theological doctrine, of what must have 
been a long established and popularly accepted tradition of 
Yahweh’s regular procedure upon the New Year’s Day. 

It is a reasonable and highly probable conclusion therefore 
that Isaiah’s designation of Yahweh’s divine attendants by the 
obviously conventionalizing and generalizing term, s*rafim, 
literally ‘‘flames,’’ rather than by some other more specific and 
realistic title, b¢ne ha’‘lohim for example, is really the result of 
a natural attempt upon his part, animated, as he undoubtedly 
was even in his relatively early day, by a characteristic prophetic 
reluctance to admit the existence along with Yahweh of any 
other divine beings, even though of inferior rank, to reduce what 
must have been, in the current popular belief and tradition, the 
gods, although, of course, gods of an inferior rank, who consti- 
tuted Yahweh’s personal attendants and with whom in the judg- 
ment procedure upon the annual New Year’s Day He regularly 
took counsel,** to conventionalized and impersonal figures who 
would clash as little as possible with the fundamental principles 

-of prophetic theology. Unquestionably this very same motive 


4° Obviously we have here the complete and definitive answer to the 
otherwise quite inexplicable problem, who were Yahweh's associates in the 
work of creation implied in na‘*seh ’adam b’salmenu kid¢mutenu, ‘‘Let us 
make man in our image according to our likeness’’ (Gen. 1.26). This would 
seem to be a brief fragment of the creation tradition basic to Gen. 1, in its 
oldest, pre-literary form, as it must have been current in Israel for some time 
prior to the composition of Pg about 400 B.C. According to this tradition 
Yahweh took counsel with His heavenly host with regard to the creation of 
man (cf. Gunkel to the passage). For the close association of creation with 
the New Year’s Day in Jewish tradition, and particularly its climax in the 
creation of Adam upon this very day, cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V, 
107, note 97. There is good reason to believe that this specific tradition goes 
back to comparatively early sources. 
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prompted the prophetic author of 1 Ki. 22.21 to call the member 
of the “heavenly host”’ who offered himself for the specific service 
in question haruah, ‘‘the spirit’’ or “‘the wind,” and to withold 
what was in all likelihood the customary popular designation of 
such a member of the ‘“‘heavenly host,” viz. ben ha’‘lohim or 
‘ahad mibene ha’‘lohim, ‘‘one of the sons of the gods.’’ For the 
same reason no doubt Zech. 3.4 and 7 calls the members of the 
host of heaven by the purely descriptive term, ha‘om*dim, ‘‘those 
who stand (in attendance upon Yahweh),’’ and witholds from 
them their proper and popular title. The prophetic spirit and 
theology underlying all three of these passages is unmistakable. 
But apparently the author of the Job prologue had no such 
prophetic, theological scruples and therefore did not hesitate to 
designate these divine attendants of Yahweh and members of 
His divine council by their correct and no doubt popularly em- 
ployed name, b°ne ha’‘lohim, ‘“‘the sons of the gods.’ That this 
term was current in Isaiah’s own day, and that he purposely 
avoided it and instead designated these divine attendants of 
Yahweh by a purely conventional term, s’rafim, because of con- 
siderations of prophetic theological doctrine, can no longer be 
doubted.** ; 


III 


Whence and how did this concept of Yahweh, surrounded by 
a host of deities of inferior rank, who constituted His divine 
assembly or court, with whom He took counsel and in whose 
midst He pronounced judgment upon Israel and mankind upon 
the New Year’s Day, come to Israel, and in particular enter into 
the cult. concept and practice of the Jerusalem Temple? The 
answer to this question is not far to seek. It must be borne in 
mind, as has already been intimated, that in the pre-exilic period, 
and even until the promulgation of Pg about 400 B.C., the con- 
cept had not yet evolved that Yahweh actually dwelt in the 


46a For “the sons of the gods” as deities of secondary rank in the Phoeni- 
cian pantheon, cf. v. Baudissin, Adonis u. Esmun, 252. 
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Temple in Jerusalem.47 Instead the prevailing concept of Yahweh 
was that He dwelt in heaven, but regularly descended from there 
upon the New Year’s Day and, surrounded by His heavenly 
attendants, the b’ne ha’‘lohim, or, to use the more acceptable, 
prophetic term, ‘‘the host of heaven,” entered the Temple and, 
properly enthroned there,4* pronounced world-judgment, and 
with this fixed the fates of Israel and of other nations for the 
ensuing year. This.concept of the entrance of Yahweh into the 
Temple in this manner was closely associated with the coming 
of the first rays of the rising sun upon the morning of the day 
of the fall equinox, the New Year’s Day, shining through the 
eastern gate of the Temple, kept closed during all the remainder 
of the year but solemnly opened upon the two equinoctial days 
for just this all-important ceremony.4? As we know, the Temple 
at Jerusalem was oriented so precisely that only upon these two 
days the first rays of the rising sun would shine through the open 
eastern gate and straight down the long axis of the Temple into 
the d*bir at the far western end. We must assume that at this 
moment the veil in front of the d’bir, normally kept drawn, so 
that this most sacred spot within the Temple was constantly 
shrouded in darkness,°° was pushed aside; with the result that 
for a brief space of time the d*bir and its contents, whatever these 
may have been in the actual Temple of Solomon, whether the 
ark, or, what seems more probable, an image of Yahweh in some 


47 Cf. “The Book of the Covenant, I” op. cit., 39ff. 

48 The true origin and implication of what has in recent years, since the 
publication of Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II (1921), come to be known quite 
generally, though, it must be said, with not a little exaggeration of the precise 
implication of this particular element of the entire festival ritual, as ‘“‘das 
Thronbesteigungsfest Yahwehs.”’ 

49 For the evidence for all this cf. ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness’’ op. 
cit. and also ‘‘Amos Studies, II; The Sin of Uzziah, the Festival of Jerobeam 
and the Date of Amos” op. cit. 

5° May we perhaps couple with this the picture in 1 Ki. 8.12f. of Yahweh 
purposing to dwell in darkness? However, while it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine the precise date of this little, poetic fragment, the concept 
implied in it of Yahweh dwelling within the sanctuary suggests that it cannot 
possibly be nearly as ancient as is usually imagined; cf. ‘‘The Book of the 
Covenant, I,’’ op. cit., 40, note 46. 
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form or other,5* were bathed in radiant light. It was this circum- 
stance which came to be known in post-exilic times as the coming 
of the k*bod Yahweh, ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh,” the all-impor- 
tant element in the New Year’s Day celebration. The origin 
of this concept and ceremony in solar worship is unmistakable. 
And it is perfectly obvious, from the peculiar orientation of the 
Temple, that this concept of Yahweh and this significant New 
Year’s Day rite must have been integral in the Temple cult 
from the very moment of its foundation. 

Now we know that the Temple was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of Phoenician architects, patterned, of 
course, after Phoenician models, out of materials imported very 
largely from Phoenicia and constructed in the main by Phoeni- 
cian workmen. We know too that during the reign of Solomon 
for many cogent reasons the relations between Israel and 
Phoenicia were most intimate. Interchange of cultures and an 
inevitably attendant religious syncretism were unavoidable dur- 
ing this period. And, of course, the main flow of cultural trans- 
mission must have been, as always, from the superior to the 
inferior culture, i. e. from Phoenicia to Israel. The Temple of 
Solomon was indeed a striking monument of the presence, and 
even of the dominance of Phoenician cultural influence in Israel 
during the early period of the Kingdom, especially in its religious 
belief and practice. The Phoenician religion was basicai!y agri- 


st For evidence of the late recasting by P2 editors of the account of the 
depositing of the ark in the d*bir of the Temple in 1 Ki. 8.1—11, cf. “The Three 
Calendars of Ancient [srael,’” HUCA, I (1924), 46, note 44. This question 
of the image of Yahweh which stood originally in the d*bir of Solomon’s 
Temple will be treated in detail in ‘‘Amos Studies, III,” which will appear 
presumably in the next volume of HUCA. 

52 Cf. again ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,” op. cit. and ‘‘Amos Studies, 
II,” op. cit. For the specific translation of kabod as “‘radiance”’ cf. ‘Biblical 
Theophanies,” ZAW, XXVIII (1913), 40 and “On Leviticus 10.3,’ Paul 
Haupt Anniversary Volume, 98. The second half of the chant of the s*rafim 
in Yahweh’s praise, in Isa. 6.3, ‘‘the earth is filled (supplying ¢ lost through 
haplography, and reading timmale’; cf. Num. 14.21; Ps. 72.19; also Ex. 40.34, 
35; 1 Ki. 8.11 [=2 Chron. 5.14; 7.1-2]; Ezek. 10.4; 43.5; 44.4) with Yahweh’s 
radiance” (no other rendering of kabod is possible here), may perhaps indi- 
cate that not only the concept but also the specific term, k*bod Yahweh, were 
actually current already in the time of Isaiah. 
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cultural and solar in character and many of its most important 
shrines were oriented precisely as was the Jerusalem Temple.* 
We know too that the Temple at Jerusalem became speedily 
the center of the religious practice, not of the nation as a whole, 
but only of the so-called aristocracy, the royal family and court 
officers and attendants, the military leaders and the successful 
merchant class, with its rapidly expanding wealth. The masses 
of the people looked askance upon this magnificent sanctuary, 
of a type altogether strange to them, not only architecturally 
but also in the cult-practice so inseparably associated with it. 
It was not merely, nor even so much, the fact that, as the result 
of his political and economic policies, Solomon permitted the 
introduction of the images and cults of various foreign deities 
into the Temple precincts, as it was that the entire Temple 
structure and its peculiar cult were altogether foreign to the 
people at large, which held them aloof from it and even made 
them regard it with suspicion and antagonism. And as the 
breach, economic and social, between the aristocracy and the 
mass of the people widened with the passing years, more and 
more the latter came quite naturally to regard the new Temple, 
with its basically foreign, solar cult, as the outstanding symbol 
of the new, undemocratic and oppressive order of things, and 
their antagonism towards it to grow deeper and more bitter. 
It was in no wise their idea of a true sanctuary of Yahweh. They 
had been accustomed to the simple tent-sanctuary of their desert 
ancestors,*4 just as the national shrine in Jerusalem had actually 
been still in the days of David, Solomon’s father,%5 and as like- 
wise it continued to be in orthodox, Israelite and Jewish tradi- 


83 So also the temple at Hierapolis (cf. Lucian, De Dea Syra, 30) and the 
great Temple at Baalbek. It is safe to presume that this latter temple, itself 
dating from the Hellenistic period, merely superseded an older Phoenician 
temple with precisely the same orientation; cf. also addenda below, p. 126. 

54 For the tent-sanctuary and its origin in ancient Semitic desert life and 
practice cf. Lammens, ‘“‘Le culte des bétyles” in L’Avrabie occidentale avant 
l’ Hégire, 101-179, and also ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, I,”’ op. cit.; cf. like- 
wise the role of the tent-sanctuary, the ’ohel mo‘ed, in Ex. 33.7-11; “The 
Tent of Meeting,” JAOS, 38 (1918), 131-139, and ‘‘The Oldest Document 
of the Hexateuch,”’ op. cit., 119-127. 

55 2 Sam. 6.17; 1 Ki. 2.28-34; 1 Chron. 15.1. 
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tion down into the post-exilic period until the composition of 
Pg.s° To them unquestionably, and to their prophetic leaders in 
particular, the new Temple at Jerusalem must have seemed, not 
a Yahweh-sanctuary at all, but rather a sanctuary erected by 
Solomon in honor of the local b*‘alim, if not of the actual Phoeni- 
cian deities themselves. 

This antagonism to the Temple and its inherently foreign 
cult came to a head finally in 899 B.C., the fifteenth year of Asa, 
in the first prophetic reformation in Israel’s history. That young 
king, now come to man’s estate and able to administer the 
government of the little Southern kingdom by himself, and sup- 
ported, of course, by the prophets and apparently also by the 
Kenites or Rechabites, deposed his mother, Maacah, from her 
position as regent and ruthlessly removed from the Temple and 
destroyed utterly the image or idol which she had made. It is 
not a far guess that this image, mifleset, as it is called by the 
Deuteronomic authors of 1 Ki. 15.13, in the Jerusalem Temple 
was of Yahweh Himself in the form of a solar deity. It had stood 
probably within the d*bir of the Temple and upon it the first 
rays of the rising sun upon the two equinoctial days had fallen 
year after year and enveloped it for the moment with golden 
radiance, made it seem almost to live and to radiate light, and 
thus to proclaim that once again Yahweh had entered His 
Temple. This image was obviously the particular object which 
had aroused the antagonism of the prophets and the people and 
against which this reformation was in the first instance directed. 
That this reformation had its social aspect too and that it re- 
sulted in a temporary reduction of the power and influence of 
the aristocracy, need not be doubted. But that the reformation 
was primarily religious is, of course, beyond question.57 

Apparently this reformation achieved all its immediate aims 
and purposes. But like almost every other similar reformation, 


56 As is evidenced by the roles of the ’ohel mo‘ed and the miskan in Pg’s 
picture of the ideal Yahweh sanctuary. 

57 For a full account of this reformation and of its program and specific 
platform and the evidence bearing thereon cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch,” op. cit., 98-119 and also and in greater detail the forthcoming 
“Amos Studies, IIJ.” 
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the actual outcome in the long run proved to be but a compro- 
mise, and a compromise which served only to put a check upon 
too rapid and complete syncretism with Phoenician religious 
institutions and cult-practice and likewise perhaps to eradicate 
from the official cult of the Jerusalem Temple the most extreme 
and concrete Phoenician religious institutions, such as, for 
example, the very image which Asa destroyed.5* But the reforma- 
tion, if this was its ultimate aim, did not succeed in destroying 
the Temple or in eradicating its use from the religious life of the 
nation. The Temple continued to flourish as the national sanc- 
tuary of Judah, and this all the more so, no doubt, because, as 
many must have thought, it had now been purified of its objec- 
tionable, non-Yahwistic elements and thus had been converted 
into a true sanctuary of Yahweh. It can not be gainsaid that this 
prophetic reformation was, as in fact most such reformations 
have always been, a movement of reaction, an attempt to revert 
from a culture comparatively advanced to one comparatively 
backward. And in such processes the clock can never be turned 
back permanently. The utmost that may be achieved is to 
momentarily arrest the natural and perhaps over-rapid syn- 
cretism, to purify it of its most disturbing and unassimilable 
elements, to give it new and more accurate direction, one which 
accords with the fundamental spirit and native genius of the 
culture-borrowing people, and then to wait until the natural 
processes of cultural evolution reassert themselves and the 
cultural progress begins anew, but now at a slower and healthier 
pace and upon a deeper, wider and firmer foundation. Such is the 
true course of every real reformation. 

And so the Temple continued to be regarded as the national 
sanctuary of Judah, and that too with much of the original 
opposition to it now silenced by the very victory of the reforma- 
tion and the attendant purification. But the orientation of the 
Temple towards the point of sunrise upon the New Year’s Day 


58 For the substitution of the ark for the mifleset of Maacah as one of the 
important steps in the reformation of Asa, and the consequent reinterpreta- 
tion of the two stones originally contained therein, cf. below, note 69 and 
also ‘‘The Book of the Covenant,’’ op. cit., 116-121. This matter too will be 
treated in even greater detail in ‘‘Amos Studies, III.” 
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remained just as it was, and, despite the reformation and the 
destruction of the image which Maacah had made, the processes 
of religious syncretism with the agricultural, solar cult of Pales- 
tine and of neighboring lands continued, with perhaps only a 
brief interruption and retardation following the reformation, 
during the reigns of Asa and Jehosaphat. More and more rites, 
institutions and concepts, in origin associated with the native, 
agricultural, solar religion, became integrated into the official 
Yahweh-worship of the South, as it was formally practiced in 
the Jerusalem Temple, and this too apparently with a gradual 
quieting of prophetic opposition. No doubt during the reign of 
Jehosaphat, as the result of his relations with Ahab and his con- 
sequent, intimate contacts with Phoenicia as well as of his own 
political and economic policies,5® and even despite his natural 
conservatism and loyalty to Yahwistic tradition, the influence 
of Phoenician culture began to assert itself anew and religious 
syncretism received in consequence a positive stimulation. And, 
so far as we can discern in the biblical records, from the time of 
Jehosaphat until the reformation in the reign of Hezekiah,°° the 
processes of religious syncretism in Judah as well as in Israel 
went on steadily, unchecked by any reactionary, prophetic 
tendency whatever or any impulse to a new religious reforma- 
tion. The reign of Ahaz in particular, the evidence is clear, 
was particularly conducive to syncretistic expansion. 

Small wonder then that in the year in which King Uzziah 
died even Isaiah himself, a true prophet of Yahweh, could believe 
that in his prophetic ecstasy he actually beheld Yahweh en- 
throned as a solar deity in the Temple, upon the New Year’s 
Day, surrounded by His host of radiant, divine attendants. It 
must have been the popular belief of the day, in which the 
prophet shared fully, with merely the one characteristic pro- 
phetic reservation, that he refused to designate these divine 
beings by what was in all probability their customary title, b°ne 
ha’‘lohim, but instead coined for them the quite conventional 
and Yahwistically non-objectionable title, s*rafim, “‘flames, i. e. 


59 This matter too will be discussed at length in ‘‘Amos Studies, IIT.” 
60 Cf, 2 Ki. 18.4. 
6: Cf. 2 Ki. 16.10-18. 
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fiery creatures.’’ The term gives us at least a rather clear picture 
of just how Isaiah conceived not only of these divine beings 
themselves but likewise, by implication, of Yahweh Himself, as 
creatures of supernatural light and radiance. As the prophet 
envisioned Yahweh, seated upon His throne within the Temple, 
the chant of these s’vafim was literally true, that His radiance, 
His Kabod, filled the entire world. Manifestly it is a distinctly 
solar concept, not at all consistent with the original concept of 
Yahweh as a desert, pastoral deity, resident upon a mountain 
out in the desert.” It is rather the result of syncretism with the 
agricultural, solar religions of the neighboring peoples, and 
especially that of Phoenicia. 

We may not doubt that this entire picture of Yahweh, in 
the form of a being of supernatural radiance, entering the Temple 
upon the New Year’s Day, surrounded by His host of attendant 
deities, the s*vafim, radiant creatures like Himself, although of 
inferior divine rank and no doubt also of somewhat inferior 
radiance, and there taking His place upon His throne, out in the 
body of the Temple,* and holding court in the midst of His 
divine host and pronouncing judgment upon the nations and 
fixing their destinies for the year just beginning, came to Israel 
from a Phoenician source and through Phoenician mediation. 
Accordingly we must conclude that the entire concept and 
picture must have been of Phoenician, or perhaps more precisely 
of North Semitic, origin. And that the concept has a decidedly 
mythological background and implication can scarcely be 
questioned. 

In the Psalms we come across this picture of Yahweh in the 
midst of the assembly of the gods again and again. In Ps. 89.6—9 
we read: 


The heavens praise Thy wondrousness, O Yahweh, 
Likewise Thy trustworthiness in the assembly of the gods. 


For who in the skies can be compared with Yahweh; 
Who among the gods is like unto Yahweh? 


& Cf. “The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,’’ op. cit., 4-54. 
* And not in the d*bir; as to this particular Isa. 6.1b is quite explicit. 
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A god who inspires awe in the council of the gods, 
Who is great and fearful beyond all those who surround 
Him. 


Ps. 29.1-2 summons these same gods® to do homage before 
Yahweh, to bow down before Him and praise His name, while 
Ps. 97.7b likewise bids all the gods® to bow down before Yahweh 
and Ps. 148.2 commands His angels, all those who constitute 
His host, to praise Him. Ps. 97.9b records that Yahweh is supreme 
over all the gods,® Ps. 96.4 (=1 Chron. 16.25) that Yahweh is 
to be feared over all the gods, and Ps. 95.3 that Yahweh is a 
great king over all the gods. Yahweh’s throne is in heaven;*7 
it exists from of old,®* i. e. from before creation. Upon this throne 
He sits as a king and righteous judge, who judges all the uni- 
verse justly.°9 Therefore Ps. 76.9-10 can tell that Yahweh's 


64 Following the translation of Buttenwieser, though with certain minor 
variations. That k¢doSim (significantly without the article) in vv. 6 and 8 
means the gods, Yahweh’s divine attendants, and that these k*dosim are 
identical with the bene elim (also without the article) of v. 7 and kol s*bibaw 
of v. 8 is beyond all question and is confirmed by the consideration that in 
v. 6 these k¢doSim obviously dwell in heaven (cf. also below, note 118). For 
rabbah in v. 8 read rab and for considerations of meter as well as context link 
it with 8b rather than with 8a. 

6s Bene ’elim, the same term as in Ps. 89.7. 

66 "Elohim, likewise without the article. 

67 Isa. 66.1 (cf. 14.13); Ps. 11.4; 103. 19. 

68 Ps, 93.2: Lam. 5.19; Jer. 17.12 (however, not from the prophet himself). 

69 Ps. 9.5, 8; 96.10; cf. also Ps. 47.9; 97.2 and likewise Ezek. 1.26; 10.1; 
cf. also the basic concept of P of Yahweh enthroned upon the ark in the holy 
of holies. In other words even to P the concept of Yahweh enthroned in the 
holy: of holies, the counterpart of the earlier d*bir, was basic. Here the thought 
suggests itself that what stood originally in the d*bir of Solomon’s Temple 
was an image of Yahweh seated upon a lofty throne, a throne represented 
perhaps as resting upon the backs of cherubim, conceived, of course, after 
the conventional Phoenician pattern (cf. Gressmann, AOTB, I, nos. 323; 
335 and especially the second god-figure in the procession). It was this image 
which was bathed in light regularly upon each recurring New Year’s Day, 
when the veil before the d¢bir was drawn aside and the first rays of the rising 
sun, shining directly in through the open eastern gate and down the long 
axis of the Temple, illumined the dir for a brief moment. It was no doubt 
the passing glimpse of this now illuminated image which suggested to the 
imaginative mind of the people that for this moment Yahweh had come in 
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judgment comes from heaven, and Ps. 18.8-16 (=2 Sam. 
22.8-16); 50.1-4; 96.13; 98.9 and 1 Chron. 16.33 can speak of 


radiant form, in His kabod, into the Temple. This image was probably iden- 
tical with the mifleset which Maacah, the mother of Asa, had made and set 
up in the Jerusalem Temple, probably in place of a similar but less rich and 
ornate image placed there by Solomon at the time of the erection of the 
Temple. 

We can readily understand just why this image and the new Temple of 
foreign pattern, which housed it, should have been the objects against which 
in particular this religious reformation, with its intense, iconoclastic zeal, 
was directed. As we have seen, despite the immediate success of this refor- 
mation and the destruction of this image of the enthroned Yahweh, the 
Temple continued to serve as the national sanctuary of the Southern King- 
dom and the center of its official Yahweh cult. It was presumably, as one 
of the procedures of this reformation, that the ark was deposited in the now 
empty d*%bir. Where the ark may have stood in the tent-sanctuary of David, 
with its unmistakable desert antecedents, is, of course, nowhere stated; but 
there is not the slightest reason for believing that this tent-sanctuary may 
have had a d*ir or anything corresponding thereto, in which the ark stood. 
Unquestionably the ark in the d%bir of the Jerusalem Temple was a decided 
innovation. Its location there can be accounted for best, if not only, by the 
assumption that it supplanted the image of Yahweh which had stood there 
in the days before the reformation of Asa. The undeniable connection of 
the ark with the pre-Canaanite, desert life of Israel and with the primitive 
concept and worship of Yahweh (cf. ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, I,” 81-134) 
and its all-important role as a cult-object in the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 Sam. 
3.3; 4.3ff.) and in the tent-sanctuary of David (2 Sam. 6.1-20; 15.24) rendered 
the substitution of the ark for the now missing image of the enthroned Yah- 
weh a simple and altogether natural procedure. But equally naturally too, 
no sooner was the ark deposited in the d%bzr of the Jerusalem Temple than the 
tradition must have begun to take shape that the ark was Yahweh’s throne. 
For that this tradition and ultimate doctrine were not first conceived by Pg 
but existed before his time is clearly attested by Jer. 3.16-17 (even though 
this passage is certainly not from Jeremiah himself, it is none the less surely 
earlier than Pg. Internal evidence, which, however, can not be discussed 
here, suggests that this passage came from the period 515-485 B.C.), which 
proclaims that in the place of the now missing ark (a concept which could 
have been current only in the period between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple in 586 B.C. and the promulgation of Pg about 400 B.C.) 
Jerusalem itself will henceforth be known as Yahweh’s throne. This concept 
is practically identical with that set forth in Ezek. 43.7, likewise the product 
of the period about 450 B.C. (so also Hélscher, Ezechiel: Der Dichter und das 
Buch), that henceforth Yahweh’s throne will be in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
about to be rebuilt after a new pattern. And quite obviously it is against this 
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Yahweh’s coming for judgment upon His own people and upon 


altogether ritualistic concept of Yahweh’s throne, conceived of as literally 
located in the Jerusalem Temple, that Isa. 66.1 (cf. also 1 Ki. 8.27 [a late 
interpolation]), with its insistence that Yahweh’s throne is in heaven and 
that no earthly sanctuary which the Jewish community might erect would 
suffice for Him to dwell in, protests: The proper place within this evolving 
concept of Yahweh’s throne, of the various biblical passages, and especially 
those Psalm passages, which locate Yahweh’s throne in the heavens, can be 
readily discerned. But that the ultimate victory in the struggle between these 
two conflicting and, as Isa. 66.1 and 1 Ki. 8.27 show, bitterly contested con- 
cepts and doctrines as to the true location of Yahweh’s throne rested with 
the ritualists and their claim that Yahweh’s throne was located in the Jeru- 
salem Temple, is amply evidenced by Pg with its picture of the ark as Yah- 
weh’s throne located in the holy of holies. 

If we may assume, as was suggested above, that Yahweh’s throne, as 
represented originally in the image of the enthroned Yahweh which stood 
in Solomon’s Temple at first and in the undoubtedly more elaborate and 
magnificent mifleset of Maacah which supplanted it and which Asa destroyed, 
was supported by or rested upon the backs of winged cherubim, conceived 
after the conventional Phoenician pattern, we may see here the origin of the 
ancient title, Yahweh yoSeb hak¢rubim, ‘‘Yahweh who sits upon the cheru- 
bim”’ (cf. ‘“The Book of the Covenant, I,” 70, note 83), and likewise of the 
picture in Ezek. 1.26—28 of the enthroned Yahweh, whose throne rests upon 
the backs of the four kayyot or cherubim (cf. also the picture of Yahweh 
riding upon the back of the flying cherub, Ps. 18.11 [=2 Sam. 22.11]). It is 
clear that this picture of the enthroned Yahweh is based upon and reproduces 
an ancient pattern. Furthermore, we may readily assume that after the 
reformation of Asa, when the ark was deposited in the d¢bir of the Jerusalem 
Temple as the substitute for the image of the enthroned Yahweh, it was then 
that the association of the ark with the cherubim, with which, of course, it 
had originally nothing whatever to do, began and developed finally into the 
conventional picture in P (Ex. 25.18-22; 37.7-9) of the two cherubim above 
the ark, now constituting the actual, even though physically empty, throne 
of Yahweh within the holy of holies (cf. Dibelius, Die Lade Yahwehs). This 
represents obviously a combination of the original, ancient and still persis- 
tent concept of Yahweh enthroned upon the cherubim and the later concept 
of Yahweh enthroned upon the ark. It is this composite concept which finds 
expression in the term, ’¢ron berit Yahweh yoSeb hak*rubim, an expansion of 
the older and simpler ’*von b*rit Yahweh. Not improbably too the fact that 
it was just two cherubim which came quite early to be associated with the 
ark, may be accounted for by: the assumption that these two cherubim rep- 
resented a conventionalization of the two deities, Yahweh and His associate, 
who were thought to dwell in or be represented by the two sacred stones, the 
original contents of the ark (cf. Lammens, op. cit.; and ‘‘The Book of the 
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the nations,7° with His coming acclaimed by heaven and earth, 
by ocean and rivers, mountains and trees of the forest and by the 
universe and all its inhabitants, and marked by storm and 
flame? and even by earthquake so severe that the entire contour 
of the earth is changed.” As has been recognized by various 
scholars,?3 all these are merely details of Yahweh’s coming, in 
the form of the k¢bod Yahweh, and in His capacity as universal 
king and judge, upon the New Year’s Day.” 


Covenant, I,’’ 87). From this it would follow that after the reformation of 
Asa and the depositing of the ark in the d*bir of the Jerusalem Temple the 
two sacred stones, the original contents of the ark, gave rise to two distinct 
and totally unrelated traditions, this of the two cherubim, just cited, and 
that of the two sacred stones, still deposited within the ark, upon which the 
Decalogue was inscribed (cf. ‘‘The Book of the Covenant, I,” op. cit., 116- 
124): 

7° Cf. Ps, 58.12; 96.10. 

TMC Psa ols. 

72 Ps, 29.6; 46.3-4, 7 (cf. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II, 215). Cf. the 
great earthquake upon the New Year’s Day in 749 B.C. (cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, 
II,” op. cit.) and the picture of the earthquake as one of the regular phenom- 
ena of the Yom Yahweh, especially in the later, eschatological writings (cf. 
Isa. 13.13; 24.18-20; Jer. 4.24; Ezek. 38.19-20; Joel 2.10; Zech. 14.4—-5). 

73 Volz, Gunkel, Mowinckel, Hans Schmidt and others. 

7% Perhaps in this connection a word about the conventional representa- 
tion of Yahweh’s attendants, ‘‘the host of heaven,’’ His ministering angels 
(Ps. 91.11-12; 103.20-21), and even of Yahweh Himself may be illuminating. 
Just as in Isa. 6.2, these divine beings are almost invariably represented as 
winged creatures (cf. Zech. 5.9; Mal. 3.20 [cf. Gressmann, AOTB, I, nos. 
308-311, 333, 380]; cf. also the term, kan¢fe ruah, ‘the wings of the wind,” 
Ps. 18.11 [=2 Sam. 22.11]; 104.3 [for the winds conceived of as Yahweh’s 
messengers cf. Ps. 104.4 and above, note 25], and likewise “‘the wings of 
Shahar,”’ Ps. 139.9; for Shahar is here undoubtedly conceived of as a divine 
being and in all likelihood as one of Yahweh’s attendants [for the divine 
character of Shahar cf. May, ‘‘Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jerusalem,”’ 
ZAW, XIV { jis deh \ 1937, 273-275, and also below, p. 112]). Only occasionally 
(cf. Gen. 28.12b; Josh. 5.13-15; Jud. 13.3-23; perhaps also Num. 22.23ff.) 
are Yahweh’s angels represented without wings and in human form. But 
even here their appearance is unusual and distinguishable from that of ordi- 
nary human beings (Jud. 13.6). In general it would seem to be their wings 
which distinguish them outwardly from human beings. And actually Ps. 8.6 
affirms that Yahweh has made man but little inferior to the ’lohim. Probably 
with this picture of the winged ‘‘host of heaven” should be linked the picture 
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IV 


Coming now to the interpretation of Ps. 82, the full implication 
of v. 1 is readily apparent. We have here the characteristic 
picture of Yahweh in the assembly of the gods,75 “‘the host of 
heaven,” upon the New Year’s Day. Over this assembly Yahweh 
is presiding ;’° presumably we should then picture Him as seated 
upon His throne in customary manner. The picture here is 
identical with that in Isa. 6; 1 Ki. 22.19-23 and Zech. 3, with, 
however, this one, significant distinction, that here the Psalmist, 
obviously troubled by no prophetic, monolatrous scruples which 
prompted such by-names as s*rafim, $*ba’ haSamayim and ‘om*dim, 
unhesitatingly designates Yahweh’s heavenly attendants as 
‘lohim, ‘‘gods,’”’ obviously identical with bene ha’elohim of Job 
1:6 and 271. 

With vv. 2-4 recognized as an interpolation or, more prob- 
ably, as the substitute for something which stood here originally, 
we may turn our attention to the consideration of v. 5. The 
question which we left open for later decision was whether this 


of Yahweh Himself as having wings (Ps. 17.8; 36.8; 57.2; 61.5; 63.8; 91.4; 
Deut. 32.11; cf. also Ex. 19.4); for even though in all these passages the con- 
cept of the wings of Yahweh is undoubtedly figurative, we may not doubt 
that it was based upon an original, literally conceived and graphically por- 
trayed picture. But certainly the concept of a winged Yahweh is not of native 
Israelite origin. It can be only the result of religious syncretism, particularly 
with the solar cult, but whether of primarily Phoenician or Assyro-Baby- 
lonian provenience it is difficult to determine with certainty; cf. Gressmann, 
AOTB, I, 308-311, 333, 380, and also the statement of Sanchuniathon (Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, 18f.) that Kronus was represented as having four wings 
while all the other gods had only two. Actually upon a coin of Byblos Kronos- 
El is figured with six wings (cf. Lagrange, Etudes sur les Religions Sémitiques,? 
72; Frazer, Adonis, Attis and Ostris,? 132), precisely like the s¢rafim of Isa. 
6.2. Whether in the old, mythological concept of Yahweh which is basic to 
the figure of Yahweh’s wings He was thought to have two, four or six wings, 
it is impossible to determine. (Cf. also addendum below, p. 126.) 

78 Cf. above, pp. 12ff. Even though all the versions seem to have read here 
the plural, presumably ’elzm, there is no need nor even justification for emend- 
ing the text to this reading. 

76 For nissab here in this sense rather than in the conventional meaning, 
“stands,” cf. 1 Sam. 19.20 and Buttenwieser to this v. 
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v. be a unit, and if so whether it should be linked with vv. 2-4 
or with vv. 6-7. Targum, followed by Kénig and Buttenwieser, 
as we have seen, separate 5c from 5ab. With this conclusion we 
must now agree completely. Furthermore, as Konig, apparently 
alone of all commentators, has recognized, v. 5c depicts the 
effects of a violent earthquake, and, as he has also seen cor- 
rectly,77 an earthquake such as this was one of the conventional 
accompaniments of the coming of Yahweh upon the New Year’s 
Day. Unquestionably we must correlate v. 5c with vv. 1 and 6ff. 
and v. 5ab with the interpolated section, vv. 2-4. Furthermore, 
in view of the fact that the earthquake was pictured as one of 
the conventional phenomena attendant upon Yahweh’s coming 
upon the New Year’s Day, we should regard v. 5c as the immedi- 
ate continuation of v. 1.78 Actually then vv. 2—5ab have been 
substituted for something which stood originally immediately 
before v. 5c in all likelihood. What this missing section may 
have recounted we shall learn in due time. 

The present continuation of vv. 1, 5c is to be seen in vv. 6-7. 
In these vv. Yahweh is represented as bitterly rebuking the gods, 
or, if not all of the gods, then at least some of them, members 
of His heavenly host. The removal of vv. 2—5ab from the original 
Ps. manifestly obviates all necessity of interpreting vv. 6—7 other 
than according to their perfectly natural meaning. And the words 
in Yahweh’s mouth, addressed to the objects of His denunciation, 
“IT thought that ye were gods, even sons of ‘Elyon all of you; 
nevertheless ye must die as men (die),’’ permits no interpreta- 
tion other than that the objects of Yahweh’s condemnation were 
the very antithesis of mortal beings, in other words must have 
been divine beings, gods. 

VY. 7 records the doom which Yahweh pronounces upon these 
divine objects of His wrath and punishment. They must die just 


77 So also Mowinckel; cf. above, note 72. 

78 Or, quite probably, a stichos or half-verse, which stood originally in 
balanced parallelism with v. 5c and described one of the other conventional 
phenomena which regularly attended Yahweh’s coming, has fallen out here. 
Whether this preceded or followed 5c it is impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty, although the possibility that 5ab is the present substitute for the 
missing stichos suggests that in all likelihood this originally preceded 5c. 
How this lost stichos may have read we may hardly venture to surmise. 
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as do human beings, and even as one of the sarim?9 they must 
fall. Manifestly v. 7a implies that these gods had been immortal, 
that this had been Yahweh’s concept of them, and that this 
condition of immortality was inherent in their divine nature. 
Impliedly only men are mortal, subject to death. Clearly then 
this is a very severe sentence which Yahweh imposes upon these 
gods, the most extreme sentence in fact, for it means that they 
must forfeit completely their original, divine nature, and with 
it undoubtedly whatever divine powers and prerogatives they 
possessed, and take on the nature of human beings and in partic- 
ular become subject to death, become mortal.®° 


79 Leaving the term untranslated for the present. 

80 That ‘‘ye shall become mortal” is the precise meaning of ¢¢mutun here, 
rather than “‘ye shall die,’’ may well be inferred from the context, for there 
is nowhere here the slightest implication that these gods were to die at that 
very moment; and actually the second half of the punishment imposed upon 
them, viz. that they must fall as one of the sarim, implies that this was an 
additional detail of their punishment which must, of course, be visited upon 
them before the final stage of their doom, viz. death, could befall them. This, 
in turn, necessitates the conclusion that there must have been some interval 
between the imposition of this sentence upon them and the execution of the 
final detail thereof. Accordingly we are compelled to translate t¢mutun here, 
not ‘‘ye shall die,’”’ but ‘‘ye must die,” i. e. ‘‘ye must become mortal like man.” 
It may seem at first thought that this difference in translation is slight and 
of no consequence. But, as we will see, to a certain degree the entire myth 
basic to this Ps. turns about this one point. 

For further evidence of the correctness of this translation, ‘‘ye shall become 
mortal,’’ rather than the direct and immediate “‘ye shall die,” cf. 2 Sam. 
14.14, ‘‘For we are mortal (literally, ‘‘we must surely die’’) and are like water 
spilled upon the ground, which can never be collected again.’’ But the most 
significant and compelling instance in biblical literature of mut meaning, 
“to be or to become mortal,”’ is to be found in Gen. 2.17; 3.3, 4. In fact here 
too, a fact apparently unperceived by commentators, the entire one version 
of the Paradise story turns upon the question of the precise meaning of the 
Deity’s word, mot tamut, in Gen. 2.17 and of the corresponding words in the 
mouths of the woman in 3.3 and of the serpent in 3.4. I have discussed this 
question once before, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Sources of the Paradise Story.”’ 
But inasmuch as that paper was published in a journal (The Journal of Jewish 
Lore and Philosophy, 1 [1919], 105-123; 225-240) of which but one volume 
appeared, with the result that the paper came to the notice of but very few 
scholars, I venture to reproduce here a part of what I wrote there (pp. 107— 
108): ‘With Ehrlich (Randglossen zur hebraeischen Bibel, 1, 10) we should in 
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Here, quite naturally, the question arises, just why should 
Yahweh inflict this extreme punishment upon these gods, and 


all likelihood translate mot tamut of 2.17 and 3.3, 4, not in the usual way, 
“Thou shalt surely die,” but ““Thou must surely die,”’ i. e. “Thou shalt become 
subject or doomed to death,” in other words, ‘‘Thou shalt become mortal’’. 
... Assuming the correctness of the usual translation, “On the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” the commentators have frequently 
called attention to the fact that, inasmuch as the man and the woman did 
not die immediately after eating the fruit of the tree, God had actually told 
an untruth, and the serpent had told the truth. Yet such must have been far 
from the purpose of the author of the story, for he could not have intended to 
justify the serpent at the expense of the Deity. 

“However, if we render the passage, ‘On the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt become mortal,’ not only is this otherwise unavoidable difficulty obvi- 
ated, but also the full significance and the dramatic effect of the incident 
become apparent. (The underlying implication of this narrative is that the 
Deity had intended that the man and the woman should be immortal; cf. 
“On GilgameS-Epic, xi, 274-320” [ZA, XXIX 41915 e 297 ff.]; Frazer, Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament, 1, 49-52.) By His words to the woman God had 
meant only that by eating the forbidden fruit, and probably as the natural 
consequence thereof, and not merely as a punishment (notice that the punish- 
ment in 3.16-19 is something different from, and in addition to, this con- 
sequence of mortality), the man and the woman would become mortal and 
subject to death. But the woman at least misunderstood His words and 
so interpreted them in the customary sense, ‘On the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt die,’ i.e. immediately. And the serpent, probably knowing the 
actual nature of the tree, yet animated by evil designs, cunningly accepted 
this misinterpretation of the woman, and answered, ‘Ye shall surely not 
die.’ Nor did they die immediately; seemingly the serpent had spoken the 
truth, and he, and not God, was their real benefactor. But in the end they 
were made to realize to their sorrow that his words, so true on the surface, 
were false and malicious in their ultimate effect, and that God had indeed 
spoken the truth and had been their real benefactor. By this interpretation 
the dramatic effect of the story is immeasurably heightened; and careful 
study proves conclusively that the author was in no way blind to dramatic 
effects, but strove consciously therefor, and that this highly dramatic play 
upon words was conscious and intentional on his part.” 

It is clear from this that mut can mean not only ‘‘to die’ but also ‘‘to be 
or to become mortal,’ and that, while the difference between these two con- 
cepts is so slight that in Hebrew both are expressed by a single verb, none the 
less it is a difference of not a little significance. Accordingly it can no longer 
be doubted that we must translate here, ‘‘And like mankind shall ye become 
mortal.” Of the correctness and likewise of the necessity of this precise trans- 
lation we will soon have convincing proof. 
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especially why just this particular punishment. Just what had 
been their crime or their sin, that it had stirred up Yahweh’s 
wrath so greatly, and likewise that it suggested just this punish- 
ment, that they must become like mankind, especially in this 
particular condition, mortality, which, above all else, distin- 
guished the gods from men? It is quite clear that the Ps. would 
be incomplete without the answer to this question, without the 
statement, no matter how brief, of just what the particular sin 
or crime of these gods may have been because of which this dread 
sentence is now decreed upon them. And the suggestion offers 
itself here that such a statement must have stood once in this 
Ps. and in its logical place, immediately preceding the announce- 
ment of the punishment of these gods in vv. 6-7, in other words 
immediately following upon vv. 1, 5c, and that it must have 
been this statement of the crime of these gods for which the 
present vv. 2—Sab, stating the sin of the earthly judges, has been 
substituted. And presumably too, to warrant an editorial pro- 
cedure as drastic as this, the crime of these gods, as stated in 
the original form of this Ps., must have been of such character 
that late, orthodox Judaism revolted at the mere statement of 
it to such an extreme degree as to warrant the expunging of it 
from the Ps. and the substitution in its place of a bitter denuncia- 
tion in Yahweh’s name of the corrupt judges of the time in the 
little Jewish community, with the consequence that ’ohim in 
v. 1 now came to be misinterpreted as ‘“‘judges’’ and the further 
consequence of the resultant misinterpretation of the entire Ps. 
Only with such drastic revision and reinterpretation, so it would 
seem, could this Ps. be made to conform to the doctrines of 
official Judaism and thus be made fit to be incorporated into its 
recognized collection of liturgical hymns. 
Furthermore, when we interpret vv. 6-7, 


I thought that ye were gods, 
Sons of ‘Elyon all of ye; 


Nevertheless ye shall become mortal like men, 
And as one of the sarim shall ye fall, 


as expressing a closely unified thought, it is impossible to escape 
the inference that not onlv must the crime of these gods, because 
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of which Yahweh condemned them to the direst fate, viz. 
to forfeit eternal life and all the accompanying powers and 
attributes of divinity and become mortal like mankind, have 
been extreme in character, but also the crime must have been 
of a nature which, while quite strange, unbecoming and even 
revolting to gods, was altogether human and quite characteristic 
of human beings and closely associated with their condition of 
mortality. It must .have been, in other words, a crime which 
consisted of an act entirely foreign and forbidden to them as 
gods, but which was so specifically human and earthly in char- 
acter that the mere performance of it by them lowered them from 
their divine estate and existence in heaven to the level of human 
beings on earth and perhaps even made them take on somewhat 
of the physical, mundane character of human beings. Accordingly 
the sentence now imposed upon them, that they must forfeit 
the outstanding characteristic of divinity, viz. eternal life, and 
become mortal, just like human, earthly beings, and subject to 
all the frailties and ills of human existence, is not only for them 
extreme and terrifying, but it is also, it must be admitted, logical 
and appropriate. 

Here we come face to face with two important questions; 
what could this horrible crime of these gods have been; and were 
all the gods, all ‘‘the host of heaven,” involved therein, or only 
some of them? The answer to these questions is not far to seek. 


Vi 


Gen. 6.1-4 tells that in ancient times, some generations after 
creation, when men began to multiply on earth and daughters 
were born to them, the b*’ne ha’‘lohim, i. e. presumably gods of 
a younger generation, or else, what probably amounts to the 
same thing, gods of inferior rank, came to realize that these 
human maidens were beautiful and so they took for themselves 
women from among them, whomever and as many as they 
desired,®°* and, of course, had sexual relations with them. This 


8ea So, very aptly, Closen, Die Siinde der “‘Séhne Gottes”; Gen. 6, 1-4 
(1937), 29f. 
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act aroused Yahweh’s burning indignation, manifestly because 
it was altogether contrary to His will and purpose with these 
“sons of the gods.’’ Accordingly He gave expression to His wrath 
and inflicted punishment. So far the narrative, or the myth, as 
we must properly call it, is perfectly clear and its implications 
beyond all question. From this point on, however, i. e. in vv. 3-4, 
the narrative becomes obscure, due chiefly to the confused and 
disjointed condition of the text of these two vv. It seems almost 
as if the original text, which undoubtedly told its narrative 
clearly and with logical unfolding, has been tampered with 
editorially, and has been greatly condensed and even modified 
somewhat, with the result that the present disjointed text with 
its various obscure references came into being to plague biblical 
scholars from early times. However, careful analysis may bring 
some order into the present confusion and permit the reformula- 
tion of the ancient myth, at least in its essential outlines. 

As the text stands at present it would seem as if it were man- 
kind that was punished by Yahweh, and that the punishment 
consisted in reduction of the normal span of human existence 
from whatever it may have been at the beginning, according to 
the literary source of which Gen. 6.1—4 is a part,*®* to one hundred 


8 Certainly not P; and therefore the life-spans of the antediluvian 
ancestors in Gen. 5 (P) may scarcely be regarded here as the basis of the 
assumption, particularly since in the continuation of the P genealogical table 
for the immediate post-diluvian period the life-span of the leaders of each 
generation until Joseph exceeded by not a little the age limit of mankind 
fixed here, viz. one hundred and twenty years. However, it does seem that 
P too knew and reckoned with the tradition that with the flood the life-span 
of mankind was reduced. For, excluding Enoch from the list for obvious 
reasons, the life-span of the antediluvian patriarchs (Gen. 5) averaged just 
a trifle over nine hundred years. Gen. 11.10—-11 ascribes to Shem six hundred 
years, quite as if he partook in part of the nature and life-span of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs and in part of those of post-diluvian men. But the next 
three members of P’s genealogical table have an average life-span of only 
four hundred and forty-five years, i. e. approximately one half the life-span 
of their antediluvian forebears. And the next three members in P’s table 
have an average life-span of only two hundred and thirty-six years, i. e. 
approximately one half that of their three immediate predecessors. The next 
five members in P’s table, viz. from Nahor through Jacob, have an average 
life-span of one hundred and seventy-five years. Thereupon P records that 
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and twenty years.®* But it may well be asked, just why should 
mankind have been punished in this manner; for surely the myth 
regards the ‘‘sons of the gods” as the primary offenders and the 
daughters of man as more or less passive and even helpless 
participants in the sin of their divine paramours. Actually there- 
fore, and especially applying the principle of absolute divine 
justice, we would expect that it would be these guilty “sons of 


Joseph lived one hundred and ten years, Aaron one hundred and twenty- 
three years, Moses one hundred and twenty years and Joshua one hundred 
and ten years. These last data seem to imply that P too was acquainted with 
the tradition that the normal life-span of mankind, fixed by the Deity, was 
approximately one hundred and twenty years. But instead of regarding this 
as inaugurated at the flood, as does apparently the author of Gen. 6.1-4, P 
seems to have held that beginning with the flood there was a gradual and 
systematic reduction of the human life-span, stage by stage, which reached 
its climax in the fixing of the life-span at approximately one hundred and 
twenty years, the same figure and tradition as is recorded in Gen. 6.3, only 
with Joseph, i. e. with the period of the sojourn in Egypt. 

For the sake of completeness we may cite here the other traditional 
interpretation of v. 3b, viz. that these one hundred and twenty years con- 
stituted the period intervening between the pronouncing of this judgment 
by Yahweh and the actual coming of the flood, and that this postponement 
of the flood for these one hundred and twenty years was in order to allow to 
these sinners an ample apportunity to repent and thus avert the divine sen- 
tence. This interpretation of this passage seems to be basic to 3 Macc. 2.4; 
Wisdom 14.6. It is incorporated likewise in the paraphrase of the passage in 
both Targums and is approved likewise by both Rashi and Ibn Ezra (who 
at the same time definitely rejects the interpretation of the passage which 
we have given above). It is valiantly defended by Closen (op. cit., 65, 185- 
194), who seeks desperately to obviate the difficulties inherent in it. In view, 
however, of the obvious relationship of this divinely imposed limitation upon 
the original span of life to the immortality which the sons of the gods enjoyed 
originally, according to this myth, as we have seen, there can be little question 
that the interpretation which we have offered above, with which most modern 
biblical scholars agree completely (cf. particularly Dillmann and Gunkel to 
the passage), was that intended by the author or editor. 

82 Whether that represents an extreme or only a moderate reduction of 
the original life-span of mankind in the opinion of the author of this passage, 
is not intimated here in any way. However, it is reasonable to assume that, 
inasmuch as a drastic punishment seems to be implied here, the original 
life-span of man according to this author must have been quite long, perhaps 
even as long as in P, and that the reduction to one hundred and twenty years 
represents a very extreme diminution in man’s life-expectancy. 
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the gods” who would be punished by Yahweh in the more 
extreme manner.* However, not a word is said here explicitly 
about the punishment which the myth, in its original and full 
form, must have told that Yahweh imposed upon these guilty 
members of the “‘host of heaven.’’ Yet that the myth did record 
this punishment we can not doubt. Nor can we doubt just what 
this punishment must have been. 

Quite probably when the myth tells, in Gen. 6.3, that upon 
this occasion Yahweh reduced the life-span of men from what- 
ever it had been previously to one hundred and twenty years, 
it means to imply that this was not merely the punishment of 
mankind for the part which these human women had played in 
the sinful act, but also that the punishment of the ‘‘sons of the 
gods,”’ the divine protagonists in the sin, was in some way closely 
linked up with this punishment of man. This can mean only one 
thing, that these ‘‘sons of the gods,” who by virtue of their divine 
nature had enjoyed the blessing of immortality, now are made 
to forfeit this blessing, and with it their entire divine nature, 
and become human and mortal, precisely like the women with 
whom they had associated; and now that the life-span of mortal 
men has been shortened to a mere one hundred and twenty years, 
these ‘‘sons of the gods,’’ now greatly reduced in rank*4 and 
made mortal, like men, likewise have their life-span reduced to 
the same comparatively brief period. 

The full implications of all this are interesting and not with- 
out significance. Even though Ps. 8.6 does affirm that Yahweh 


83 So also Dillmann, Gunkel, e¢ al. 

84 For this concept that in thus being made mortal these “‘sons of the 
gods” are reduced in rank, and also for the concept that the actual difference 
between gods and men was so small that errant “sons of the gods” might 
well be thought of as having taken human women as consorts, cf. the state- 
ment of Ps. 8.6 that God had made man but little lower than the "“ohim, 
“the gods,” i. e. Yahweh’s personal attendants, ‘‘the host of heaven,” the 
very beings who in the myth enter into intimate relations with mortal women. 
From this consideration it is clear that Ps. 8.6 is not to be interpreted at all 
as a mere figurative expression. Rather it would seem that the author of Ps. 
8 too was acquainted with this myth, or at least with this mythological con- 
cept of the ‘‘gods” or the ‘‘sons of the gods” and their role in the divinely 
appointed order of the universe, and that his statement in v. 6 flows out of 
this mythological concept and is to be interpreted quite literally. 
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had created man but little lower than the gods, i. e. but little 
lower in rank and nature than His divine attendants, the mem- 
bers of His heavenly host, none the less a vast difference was 
conceived of as existing between the life of these members of 
the heavenly host and mankind. Not only do the former normally 
reside in heaven and the latter on earth,*s but also they are nor- 
mally immortal®* while men are subject to death. This considera- 
tion carries with it a:corrollary of great significance for this study. 
Since mankind is mortal, it must practice sexual intercourse, 
must marry and give in marriage, in order to propagate and thus 
guard against the extinction of the species.*” But since, on the 
other hand, the gods are immortal, they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,*®* for, of course, with only birth and no death 


85 Cf. the implication of the term, s*ba’ haSamayim, ‘‘the host of heaven’’; 
also the implication of the verb, waya‘al, applied to the angel in Jud. 13.20; 
likewise Matth. 22.30; Mark 12.25. 

86 Cf. Luke 20.36. 

87 Cf. my discussion of the full implications of this question in ‘“‘The 
Sources of the Paradise Story’’ (op. cit.). 

88 Cf, Matth. 22.30; Mark 12.25; Luke 20.35-36. Whatever may have 
been the precise wording of the original of this saying, we may well believe 
that it was uttered by Jesus himself, for, as all three New Testament pas- 
sages record, the doctrine here enunciated was quite contrary to Sadducean 
theology. And, as we may learn from our discussion, this doctrine was cur- 
rent generally in a certain Jewish circle with which Jesus was closely affiliated 
by birth, viz. the Galilean community. For in time (though not in this paper) 
we will find some reason to believe that as early as the end of the sixth century 
B.C. Galilean festival pilgrims to Jerusalem were the chief agents of the 
transmission to the hasidic group or sect in Judaea of many of the mytho- 
logical traditions and cult practices of the Northern Semites. These they, 
in turn, must have acquired through close contact with their Phoenician 
neighbors. 

It is interesting and illuminating to note how the spirit of Judaism, even 
as it manifested itself among the Galileans, reacted upon and transformed 
these old, North-Semitic myths. For that these myths, in their original, 
North-Semitic forms, told naturally and unreservedly of sexual relations 
among the gods is amply attested by the newly discovered Ugaritic mytho- 
logical texts and also by the records of Sanchuniathon. But, as we see, Juda- 
ism, in borrowing much of this old, North-Semitic mythology, transformed 
it not a little and adapted it closely to Jewish theological principles, especially 
those of ethical monotheism. Accordingly we can comprehend that as these 
myths became current among the Galileans and were transmitted by them 
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in the ranks of the gods, even the vast heavens would ultimately 
be filled, and thus because of lack of space, if for no other reason, 
through the practice of marriage and sexual relations and result- 
ant births the gods would eventually destroy themselves or 
at least crowd themselves out of heaven. Obviously the very 
concepts of divinity and attendant immortality are basically anti- 
thetical to and exclusive of the concepts of marriage, sexual rela- 
tions and childbirth. Immortality is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of divinity, marriage and childbirth the distinguishing 
characteristics of mortality. Mortality necessitates sexual rela- 
tions and childbirth, if existence is to continue at all, while 
correspondingly divinity absolutely negates and forbids all sexual 
relations and resultant childbirth. Such at least are the logical 
implications of the antithetical concepts of gods and men and 
of mortality and immortality, as they were conceived in certain 
circles of early post-exilic Judaism and as they found concrete 
expression in Gen. 6.1-4 and in Ps. 82.89 It is impossible there- 


to the larger body of Jews in and about Jerusalem, those elements of the old, 
North-Semitic mythology which told of the sex-relations of the gods must 
have been speedily and carefully suppressed, and in their stead the doctrine 
must have evolved that in heaven, i. e. among the angels or the ‘‘sons of the 
gods” (note the use of both terms in Luke 20.36), there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. Acquainted with this doctrine from childhood train- 
ing and affiliations, Jesus naturally has recourse to it, obviously in quite 
unexpected manner, in answer to the Sadducean question. We may conclude 
that this doctrine developed in Jewish circles only in the post-exilic period. 
For only in the post-exilic period, and probably only in circles which did not 
always voice generally accepted doctrine, such circles as these very Galileans 
no doubt, do we find the thought current that the sexual act, even though 
indispensable for the propagation of the human race, was nevertheless some- 
thing shameful and degrading, a necessary evil, as it were, but none the less 
a sin (cf. the one version of the Paradise story which holds that God had in- 
tended that mankind should be immortal and that only through defiance of 
God’s command did mankind come to practice the sexual act, with the added 
implication that it is just as a punishment for this sin that childbirth is so pain- 
ful [‘‘The Sources of the Paradise Story,” op. cit., 227f.]; cf. also Ps. 51.7; 
109.14), and therefore at the very least unworthy of gods or angels. 

89 It was not only in relation to the conditions of mortality and immor- 
tality and the resultant divergent attitudes toward marriage, marital relations 
and childbirth, that the life of the gods in heaven was thought to differ com- 
pletely from that of men on earth. It is quite clear that in significant contrast 
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fore not to conclude that the punishment inflicted by Yahweh 
upon these errant ‘‘sons of the gods” for their committing a crime 
altogether foreign to their native, divine nature, but quite char- 
acteristic of human existence, to the level of which these divine 
beings had lowered themselves thereby, was that they take on the 
nature and quality of the human women with whom they had 
associated themselves carnally and become mortal. No other 
conclusion is possible. 
But this extreme punishment carried with it another, some- 
what incidental, and yet for our study quite important, detail. 
Now that they had become mortal and endowed with all the 


to the more primitive concept generally current in the pre-exilic period and 
its literature, of sacrifices as the actual food of the gods, in the post-exilic 
period the gods were conceived of as neither eating nor drinking. Accordingly 
Ex. 34.28a (RD2 and post-exilic; cf. ‘“‘The Oldest Document of the Hexa- 
teuch”’ op. cit., 96) and Deut. 9.9, 18 (likewise RD2 and post-exilic) tell that 
during the forty days of Moses’ sojourn upon the mountain he neither ate 
nor drank; in other words, upon the mountain-top, close to, if not actually 
in heaven, and in immediate contact with the Deity, Moses comports himself 
as do the gods. Similarly in Jud. 13.16 the angel refuses under any condition 
to partake of the meal which Manoah and his wife would offer him. (So also 
the angel in Tobit 12.19; cf. also Ginzberg, op. cit., 11, 50.) Instead he suggests 
that if they would offer a burnt-offering, which would, of course, be wholly 
consumed in the fire, the flame of it, ascending from the altar toward heaven, 
would be acceptable to Yahweh. Similarly Ps. 50.8-13, coming undoubtedly 
from the early post-exilic period, represents Yahweh as denying absolutely 
that He eats the flesh of the sacrifices which men offer Him or drinks the 
blood thereof, or even that He becomes hungry. None the less He does accept 
burnt-offerings and other sacrifices, especially sacrifices to pay which men 
obligate themselves by vows, but this impliedly only because He evaluates 
these sacrifices according to the sincere, devotional spirit which prompts 
them and not at all according to their value as food and drink. Obviously 
hand in hand with this theological, spiritualizing development went the con- 
cept of the sacrifice, no longer as food for Yahweh, but only asa reah nihoah, 
“a sweet savor,’ unto Him, which we find, of all biblical literature, only in 
Ezek. (6.13; 16.19; 20.28, 41), Gen. 8.21 (J2 and so early post-exilic), and P, 
i. e. only in exilic and post-exilic writings. Also in one other and by no means 
unimportant respect the gods who comprise the ‘‘host of heaven’’ were ap- 
parently conceived of in the early post-exilic period as differing from mortals, 
viz. in that they had no personal, distinguishing names, or else at least that 
under no condition might these be revealed to mortals (cf. Jud. 13.17-18 
and above, note 74). 
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characteristics of mortal beings, and especially the practice of 
sexual relations, they could no longer continue to dwell in heaven 
and to live there the life of divinity, such as they had enjoyed 
hitherto. Instead they must be brought down to earth, must 
either descend voluntarily or, what is more likely, since this is 
a part of their punishment and therefore an involuntary pro- 
cedure, so far as they are concerned, must be made to descend, 
i. e. must be made to fall or to be cast down to earth, the earth 
to which they had previously descended of their own accord for 
their sinful purpose, and there take up their new dwelling in the 
midst of their new, mortal fellow-beings. There, in significant 
contrast to their former divine state in heaven, they must live 
normal, mortal lives, must eat and drink human food and con- 
tinue to have marital relations with their human consorts and 
beget children, just as is the way of mortal beings, until the days 
of their now inevitable deaths. Such was the full import of the 
extreme punishment inflicted upon them by Yahweh because of 
their heinous act. 

Gen. 6.4 presents many serious and difficult problems. The 
first of these, and the most significant for our study is the deter- 
mination of the precise implication of han‘filim and just who 
these n*filim were. The simplest and most natural interpretation 
of the term would be as a passive nominal formation from zafal, 
literally then, “‘the fallen ones,’’ and to regard the word as 
designating these sinning b’ne ha’‘lohim as the so-called ‘‘fallen 
angels.’’ And actually there have been some scholars who have 
interpreted the term in just this way.®° But the vast majority of 
interpreters, as represented by the ancient versions, the medi- 
aeval Hebrew commentators and also by modern scholars, have 
felt compelled to reject this interpretation because of several 
important considerations,” and instead to propose a wide range 


9° Notably Delitzsch in the first edition of his Commentary. However, in 
the subsequent edition Delitzsch abandoned this interpretation in favor of 
that generally accepted by scholars. 

9% Von Baudissin (Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 1, 124-130) 
even goes so far as to endeavor to prove, in learned but altogether uncon- 
vincing manner, that the concept and the myth of the fallen angels finds no 
record whatever in biblical literature. 
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of other interpretations of the term. There is no need to discuss 
these various and widely divergent interpretations here. Their 
very multiplicity and the apparent lack of confidence of scholars 
in them are the best evidences of their inconclusiveness. 

- Two considerations in the main prompt their rejection of the 
natural interpretation of han*filim as ‘“‘the fallen ones.”’ In the 
first place Num. 13.33 speaks of these n*filim as a part of the 
pre-Israelite population of Palestine and equates them with the 
bene ‘Anagq, the mythical giants among the pre-Israelite inhabi- 
tants of Palestine.°3 However, not only is it quite probable that 
v. 33a6 here is a very late gloss, but also v. 33aa makes the 
impression of being a gloss likewise, although, of course, a gloss 
probably considerably older than 33a6%; for it is clear that v. 
32b has already stated that the pre-Israelite inhabitants, and 
that too not merely a certain, specific group among them, pre- 
sumably of no great numbers, but actually all the inhabitants 
of the land, were men of stature, i. e., in other words, giants. 


% For the most complete presentation and discussion of these various 
interpretations cf. Dillmann to the passage. 

9 VY. 33aB8, in which the bene ‘Anak are identified asa part of the n*filim, 
is regarded by practically all scholars as a late editorial gloss; and indeed 
the confused thought and language permit no other conclusion. But be that 
as it may, this harmonistic gloss merely draws the logical conclusion from the 
mention of han¢filim in v. 33aq@ and of ha‘Anak in vv. 22 and 28. 

% The fact that it is missing in G may perhaps point to a date as late as 
the second or even the first century B.C. for the interpolation of this gloss. 

9% That the date of v. 33aa may not be set too late is established by Deut. 
1.28b. 

96 Viz. that it was in the eyes of all the pre-Israelite inhabitants of the 
land, rather than in the eyes of only a small group thereof, that the Israelite 
spies imagined themselves to be as grasshoppers by comparison of their 
relative statures. This is probably the implication also of the statements in 
Num. 13.28 and Deut. 1.28a that the pre-Israelite cities were so strongly 
fortified that their walls reached up to heaven; for fortifications of such undue 
height may well imply a population of abnormal stature. Deut. 2.10-11, 
20-21; 3.11; Josh. 12.4; 13.12 clearly imply that all the original inhabitants 
of Moab, Ammon and Bashan, and not merely a portion thereof, were giants, 
’Emim, Zamzumim, Zuzim, etc., all subdivisions of the larger group of mytho- 
logical or semi-mythological peoples knows as the Réefa’im (cf. also Gen. 
14.5), Also Deut. 9.2; Josh. 11.21; 14.12 state explicitly that not merely a 
small group, but actually the entire pre-Israelite population of Palestine, or 
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Accordingly it is manifest that v. 33b could follow directly upon 
v. 32, and would in fact present a far more natural and effective 
thought in this sequence than if regarded as the immediate con- 
tinuation of v. 33aa. But if we must conclude that v. 33aa is 
likewise a gloss, relatively late, even though not quite as late 
as v. 33a8, then we may well question whether the identification 
of the n*filim here actually casts much, if any, light upon the 
precise implication of the term in Gen. 6.4. We must therefore 
fall back upon Gen. 6.4 alone for the determination of the actual, 
original meaning of the term, han‘filim. 

By practically all scholars the term there is identified with 
hagibborim of v. 4b, on the ground that han*filim must be the 
antecedent of the pronoun, hemah. But this does not follow neces- 
sarily. Far more probably the antecedent of hemah is the under- 
stood object of w*yal’du; in other words, v. 4b seems to say that 
it was the children who were born from the union of the béne 
ha’‘lohim with the human women who became the gibborim, the 
giants, of old. As we shall soon see, just this is the form of the 
myth recorded again and again in early, extra-biblical, Jewish 
literature. Furthermore, a careful and precise analysis of the v. 
forbids absolutely the identification of the n’filim with the gib- 
borim and the consequent interpretation of the term as designat- 
ing the giants of pre-historic times. V. 4a seems to say that the 
n°filim were on earth at the time when the b’ne ha’*lohim used 
to visit the human women and the latter would bear children to 
them.97 But if this statement be taken literally, viz. that the 


at least of the southern portion thereof, including both Judaea and Philistia, 
were giants, a people generally known as ‘Anakim, another subdivision of the 
Refa’im (cf. also Gen. 14.5; Deut. 3.13; Josh. 11.2; 2 Sam. 5.18; 21.15-22; 
1 Chron, 20.4). Apparently then the older tradition is that recorded in Num. 
13.32 and 33b viz. that all the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Southern Palestine 
were giants. Consequently the tradition recorded in v. 33aa which holds 
that only a certain and presumably a small group within this population were 
giants and equates them with the zfilim, must be fairly late. Accordingly 
it can have but little direct bearing upon the question, just who were the 
nfilim of Gen. 6.4. 

97 Quite obviously the verbs here express the frequentative idea. Also it 
should be noted that w*gam ’ah*re ken is undoubtedly a late gloss, interpolated 
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n‘filim were actually on the earth at the time, then certainly they 
can not be identified with the gibborim, who were the offspring 
of the marriage of the b’ne ha’lohim with the human women. 
V. 4a forbids completely the identification of the n*filem with 
the gibborim of 4b, unless we conclude that the gibborim as well 
as the n*filim were not the offspring of these unions. But, on the 
one hand, since, as we will soon see, all the extra-biblical sources 
agree in identifying these gibborim with the children born from 
these marriages, we must conclude that the n*%filim can not be 
identified with these gzbborim. Moreover, were we to suppose 
that the gibborim and the n*filim were the same but that neither 
had any direct relation to the intercourse of the b¢ne ha’‘lohim 
with the human women, then v. 4 would .have no immediate 
connection whatever with the myth and there would have been 
no adequate reason for the v. in just this place. It is impossible, 
because of the unquestionable, close concatenation of v. 4 with 
vv. 1-3, not to conclude not only that the gzbborim here men- 
tioned were the offspring of these unions, but also that the 
n*filim too, even though not identical with the gibborim, like- 
wise played some réle, even though of incidental character, in 
the myth. What could this have been? 


VI 


The answer to this question can be best determined by con- 
sideration of the various versions of the myth basic to Gen. 6.1-4 
which we find in later’ Jewish literature. The simplest form 
thereof is in Jubilees 5.1: ‘And it came to pass when the children 
of men began to multiply on the face of the earth and daughters 
were born unto them, that the angels of God saw them on a cer- 
tain year of this jubilee, that they were beautiful to look upon; 
and they took themselves wives of all whom they chose, and 
they bare unto them sons and they were giants.’’9§ It is note- 


here in order to harmonize the statement here with Num. 13.33a, as has been 
recognized by Dillmann and the majority of scholars after him. 

98 Charles’ translation is that given of this and of all other apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphical writings cited in this paper, unless otherwise stated. 
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worthy that this version is on the whole more condensed than 
is the version in Gen. 6.4. In fact this version reads quite as if it 
were practically reproducing the text of Gen. 6.1-2 plus the 
words in v. 4, w*yal*’du lahem hemah hagibborim, with the omis- 
sion of the entire remaining portion of Gen. 6.4 and the whole 
of v. 3. It is significant too that here the b¢ne ha’*lohim of Gen. 6 
are called “the angels of God” and also that here the giants, 
hagibborim of Gen. 6.4b, are unmistakably identified with the 
offspring of the union of the angels of God with the human 
women. 

Josephus? says much the same: ‘‘For many angels of God 
companied with women, and begat sons that proved unjust, and 
despisers of all that was good on account of the confidence that 
they had in their own strength; for the tradition is, that these 
men did what, resembled the acts of those whom the Grecians 
call giants.” Josephus too calls the sinning divine beings angels 
and likewise identifies the offspring of these marriages with the 
giants, i. e. with the gibborim of Gen. 6.4b. 

The most detailed version of the myth appears in 1 Enoch 
6-16. The version is too long, repetitious and manifestly com- 
posite to be repeated here verbatim. But in its essential details 
it is as follows: And it came to pass when the children of men 
had multiplied that in those days were born unto them beautiful 
and comely daughters. And the angels, the children of the 
heaven,'°° saw and lusted after them, and said to one another: 
“Come, let us choose wives from among the children of men and 
beget us children.’’ Accordingly two hundred of them, consisting 
of twenty companies of ten each, each company under its own 
leader (the names of all twenty leaders are enumerated in detail) 


so Ant. 15 3,1; 

100 This same title for the angels occurs in 1 Enoch 13.8; 14.3; 39.1; cf. 
also 15.1-7 and 71.1 and Charles’ note to this last passage. Actually the 
name, “‘children of heaven,” implies an original Hebrew, bene haSamayim, 
where, in accordance with customary post-biblical and rabbinic usage, haSa- 
mayim is a theological substitution for ha’dohim, ‘‘God.” It is apparent then 
that the term here employed, b¢ne haSamayim, is actually identical with 
bene ha’lohim of Gen. 6.4, however with ha’elohim here connoting ‘‘God”’ 
rather than ‘‘the gods,” as there. 
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bound themselves by an oath to carry out jointly and with com- 
plete faithfulness toward each other their wicked plan. For this 
purpose they had descended upon Mt. Hermon and there bound 
themselves by the oath; hence the name of the mountain.?™* So 
they chose, each one, a human wife for himself, who bore them 
sons, giants of tremendous stature. These giants preyed upon 
animals and men in cruel manner and devoured them and 
destroyed their property. And thereafter they turned against 
each other and devoured each other’s flesh and blood; so that 
the earth made accusation against them.?%* And the wicked 
angels too taught mankind all manner of iniquity and revealed 
to them many of the forbidden secrets of heaven. Thereupon 
through Uriel, the righteous angel, God, Most High,'? revealed 
to Noah His purpose to send a flood to destroy all living creatures 
which had become corrupt from off the face of the earth. And 
He bade Raphael, another of the righteous angels, to bind Azazel, 
one of the foremost of the leaders among the rebellious angels, 
and cast him into the darkness and to make an opening in the 
desert, which is Dudael,?% and cast him therein, where he shall 
remain until the day of the great judgment, when he shall be 
cast into the fire. ‘‘And to Gabriel said the Lord: ‘Proceed against 
the bastards and the reprobates, and against the children of 
fornication: and destroy [the children of fornication and] the 
children of the Watchers from amongst men: [and cause them 
to go forth]: send them one against the other that they may 
destroy each other in battle: for length of days shall they not 
have. And no request that they (i. e. their fathers) make of thee 
shall be granted unto their fathers on their behalf; for they hope 
to live an eternal life, and that each one of them will live five 


tox From herem, “‘a curse,’ i. e. the curse implied in the oath, which was 
to befall any one who might prove false to the compact. 

rota A concept obviously dependent upon Gen. 4.11. 

SEG Os IOP IASON 

13 I. e. Bet Haduda of Mish. Yoma, 6.8, where the goat to Azazel was cast 
over the precipice upon Yom Kippur (cf. Lev. 16.8, 10, 22). Obviously this 
portion of the Yom Kippur ritual assumes that Azazel was to be found at 
the bottom of the deep, precipitous wady at or near Bet Haduda, precisely 
as is stated here in 1 Enoch 10.4 (cf. Charles’ note to the passage). 
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hundred years!’’?°*4 And Michael the Lord commanded to go and 
bind the rebellious angels and imprison them in the valleys for 
seventy generations until the great judgment, when they would 
be cast into the abyss of fire. Thereupon, apprised of their doom, 
the condemned angels begged Enoch to petition God in their 
behalf, since they themselves might no longer address Him nor 
raise their eyes aloft to heaven for shame of their sins. ‘‘Then I 
wrote out their petition . .. And I went off and sat down at the 
waters of Dan, in the land of Dan, to the south of the west of 
Hermon: I read their petition till I fell asleep. And behold a 
dream came to me, and visions fell down upon me, and I saw 
visions of chastisement, and a voice came bidding (me) to tell it 
to the sons of heaven, and reprimand them. And when I awaked, 
I came unto them, and they were all sitting gathered together, 
weeping in ’Abelsjail, which is between Lebanon and Sénésér,'°s 
with their faces covered.’’*% Enoch carries out the divine com- 
mand and utters the reprimand with which he has been charged 
and also informs the condemned angels of the sentence imposed 
upon them. This portion of the narrative is repetitious; yet cer- 
tain of the words are of more than passing significance for our 
study. ‘‘Go, say to the Watchers of heaven, who have sent thee 
to intercede for them: ‘You should intercede for men, and not 
men for you: Wherefore have ye left the high, holy, and eternal 
heaven, and lain with women, and defiled yourselves with the 
daughters of men and taken to yourselves wives, and done like 
the children of earth, and begotten giants (as your) sons? And 
though ye were holy, spiritual, living the eternal life, you have 
defiled yourselves with the blood of women, and have begotten 


104 10.9-10. The thought is confused, but this much is clear, that these 
vv. record that as a part of their punishment these sinning angels, as well as 
their posterity, forfeit the privilege of eternal life, which would otherwise 
have been theirs by the very reason of their divine nature. The confusion in 
the thought of these vv. is probably the result of the present confusion of 
thought in the wording of Gen. 6.3. 

105 Sénésér certainly is a name for the Anti-Lebanon Mts., of which Mt. 
Hermon is the dominant peak. Not improbably Sénésér is a corruption or 
expansion of the name, Senir, which, according to Deut. 3.9, a very late gloss, 
was the Emorite name for Mt. Hermon. 

106 1 Enoch 13.6-9. 
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(children) with the blood of flesh, and, as the children of men, 
have lusted after flesh and blood as those also who do die and 
perish. Therefore have I given them wives also that they might 
impregnate them, and beget children by them,?? that thus 
nothing might be wanting to them on earth. But you were for- 
merly spiritual, living the eternal life, and immortal for all 
generations of the world. And therefore I had*** not appointed 
wives for you; for.as for the spiritual ones of the heaven, in 
heaven is their dwelling.’’?°9 

Such is the form of the myth as recorded in 1 Enoch 6-16. 
It is clear that the narrative is confused and repetitious and that 
here and there there are indications of internal contradictions, 
quite as if these chapters were not a literary unit, but are the 
result of a complex and perhaps even long drawn out editorial 
process. However, be all that as it may, the main elements of 
the myth are clearly discernible. The sons of the gods, i. e. the 
angels, dwell in heaven and live there the life of heavenly, spirit- 
ual beings, in that they enjoy immortality but neither marry 
nor are given in marriage. But some of these sons of the gods, 
attracted by the beauty of human, mortal women, descended 
to earth and took such human women as they desired and had 
intercourse with them, so that these women became pregnant 
and bore children, who were giants, men of terrible deeds and 
horrifying conduct. The Deity, offended by the actions of these 
sinful angels, so contrary to what He had destined for them, 
rebuked them bitterly, through His messenger, Enoch, with 
words which suggest strongly the very words of Ps. 82.6, ““And 
though ye were holy, spiritual, living the eternal life, and im- 
mortal for all generations of the world,’ and condemned them 
to the most severe punishment, one important element of which 
was that because they had done as men do, they must live on 
earth as men live, beget children as men do, and die as men die, 
and thus forfeit their precious, divine heritage of immortality. 
The other details of their punishment recorded in these chapters, 


o7 Cf. with this thought the use of the frequentative perfect in Gen. 6.4. 


708 The context certainly demands “‘had”’ instead of ‘“‘have,’’ as Charles 
renders it. 


109 1 Enoch 15.2-7. 
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their imprisonment in darkness within the valleys until the final 
judgment and then their being cast into the fiery abyss, are, of 
course, the result of the later expansion of the myth under the 
influence of developing Jewish eschatological doctrine. One 
interesting detail of this form of the myth as it appears in these 
chapters of 1 Enoch is the localization of the myth in the vicinity 
of Mt. Hermon and in the district of Hollow Syria, between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. No doubt the valleys referred to, in 
which the sinning angels are bound and kept imprisoned await- 
ing the great judgment and their ultimate doom and punish- 
ment, are the valleys of this very district. 

This myth is referred to in other passages in 1 Enoch. In 19 
and 39.1 the reference is only incidental and adds nothing to 
our understanding of the content of the myth. But 86.1-6 fur- 
nishes one entirely new detail of great significance for our inter- 
pretation of Ps. 82 and reconstruction of its mythological 
background. Chapter 85 recounts in symbolic manner the births 
of Cain, Abel and Seth and the murder of Abel by Cain. These 
three sons of Adam are symbolized by the figures of bulls, black, 
red and white respectively. Abel, the red bull, is killed by Cain, 
the black bull. Numerous progeny are thereafter born to the 
black and white bulls. The oxen thus born are of the colors of 
their respective fathers, black and white. 86.1—6 then continues: 
“And again I saw with mine eyes as I slept, and I saw the heaven 
above, and behold a star fell from heaven, and it arose and ate 
and pastured amongst those oxen. And after that I saw the large 
and the black oxen, and behold they all changed their stalls and 
pastures and their cattle, and began to live with each other. 
And again I saw in the vision, and looked towards the heaven, 
and behold I saw many stars descend and cast themselves down 
from heaven to that first star, and they became bulls amongst 
those cattle and pastured with them [amongst them]. And I 
looked at them and saw, and behold they all let out their privy 
members, like horses, and began to cover the cows of the oxen, 
and they all became pregnant and bare elephants, camels and 
asses.” 

The import of this version of the myth is clear. In general 
it seems to be a version of the myth later than that recorded in 
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6-16," in that it records the tradition frequently met with in 
rabbinic and other sources,™ that it was not with women of the 
entire human race, but only of the Cainite branch, with whom 
these sinning angels established marital relations. For our pur- 
pose this development is of no significance, inasmuch as our 
concern is not to trace the evolution of the myth in all its widely 
ramifying versions, but rather to attempt to determine the older 
form of the myth, current in Jewish tradition in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., which might have constituted the back- 
ground of Ps, 82.2% — 

Of far greater import for our task is the incident weconded 
in 86.1, viz. that of the star falling from heaven to earth and 
finding its ultimate place with the black oxen. It is of utmost 
significance that the falling of this star from heaven to earth 
preceded by some time the descent of the other stars from heaven. 
Nor is aught said here to even suggest that the reason for the 
fall of this first star from heaven to earth was the same as that 
which prompted the descent of the later stars, viz. the desire to 
associate sexually with the female animals, or for that matter 
that this first star had any immediate connection whatever with 
the others stars. In fact the language itself is significant. It says 
that the first star fell from heaven, and suggests thereby that 
its fall was involuntary, against its will, either the result of an 
accident or else of its having been cast out by a higher power, 
of course the Deity Himself. But v. 3 says explicitly that the 
other stars either descended or cast themselves down from 
heaven, quite as if their departure from heaven were an act alto- 
gether voluntary and self-determined on their part. Further- 
more, since the designation of these beings who descend from 
heaven in order to consort with the black cows on earth as bulls 
is only a symbolic term substituted for what the older form of 
the myth had called unhesitatingly d¢ne ha’‘lohim, we may safely 


to Cf. Charles’ introduction to 1 Enoch, pp. 169f. 

ut Cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1, 152; V, 172f., note 14; also Closen, 
Die Stinde der ‘‘Séhne Gottes’’: Gen. 6, 1-4, 133-155. 

11a For a more precise dating of the Ps. cf. below, p. 119. Of course, it 


must be understood that the myth itself is older than the composition of 
the Ps. 
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assume that the first star too was in the older form of the myth 
a divine or angelic being of whom it was told that he fell from 
or was cast out of heaven by God Himself and fell, of course, 
to earth.™? To this element of the myth we shall have occasion 
to return later. | 

The myth of the sinning angels is cited again in 2 Baruch 
56.12-15, but the version here is of summary character and sig- 
nificant for our study only in that it emphasizes expressly that 
not all the angels sinned with human women and so incurred 
God’s wrath and punishment, but only some, and these impliedly 
only a small group, of the great host of angels. The rest, it says 
explicitly, restrained themselves. 

Elsewhere the myth is cited again and again, in 1 Enoch 
64; 69; Wisdom of Solomon 14.6; Judith 16.7; 3 Macc. 2.4; 1 Bar. 
3.26ff.; Test. of Reuben 5.6-7; Test. of Naphthali 3.5; 2 Enoch 7; 
also in Eph. 6.12; 2 Peter 2.4; Jude 6 and in many of the Church 
Fathers.%3 None of these passages add anything to our knowl- 
edge of the full content of the myth beyond what we have 
already determined. But the great frequency of these references 
indicates both the strong hold which the myth came to achieve 
upon the imagination of at least a large and important section 
of the Jewish people and the extensive expansion and ramifica- 
tion which befell it as a vehicle for the expression of late Jewish 
eschatological doctrine. 

Returning now to Gen. 6.1-4 we see plainly that all the essen- 
tial details of the myth as it came to be expanded in later litera- 
ture and tradition are present already here in this unquestionably 
older literary record of the myth; the descent of the sinful 


12 It is significant that already in Job 25.5 and 33.7 the angels are figura- 
tively designated as stars; cf. also Deut. 4.19, where the heavenly bodies 
constitute the ‘“‘host of heaven’’; cf. also von Baudissin, op. cit., I, 119-123. 

13 Cf, Charles’ note to 1 Enoch 6.21; Ginzberg, op. cit., V, 153-156; 
Closen, op. cit., 81-100. 

44 For many and to me very cogent considerations I can not share in the 
opinion of practically all biblical scholars that the several J strata of Gen. 
1-11 must necessarily be pre-exilic by virtue of their being indisputably a 
part of J. The assumption that all strata of J must be under all conditions 
pre-exilic and that the entire J school of writing came to an end with the 
Babylonian Exile or, as most scholars hold, even somewhat earlier, previous 
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angels, through their own volition, from heaven to earth to 
mingle there with human women, the birth from these unions 
of children who were giants, the anger of the Deity at the man- 
ner in which these angels had betrayed their original divine 
nature and duties and His condemnation of them to forfeit all 
traces of their original divinity, and especially the sovereign 
privileges of immortality and residence in heaven, and to live 
on earth with their human consorts the life which all mortal, 
human beings must live, so different in every essential respect 
from the life of gods and angels in heaven, and which, such was 
the implication of their sinful act, these faithless angels had 
chosen for themselves. 

The full import of v. 4b is now completely apparent. The 
gibborim are unquestionably the offspring of the unions between 
these sinning angels and their human consorts. And gibborim 
must be interpreted here, not as “‘heroes,’’ but as “‘giants,”’ pre- 
cisely as the many, variant forms of the myth all agree. And that 
they are said here to have been ‘‘men of renown” in ancient 
times is to be interpreted as meaning, not that they had per- 
formed heroic deeds which merited high praise and permanent 
record, but rather, just as all the variant forms of the myth have 
it, that they were terrible creatures, men of great size and 
tremendous strength and ferocity, who first destroyed the then 
existing mankind and all its property and after this turned upon 
each other and destroyed themselves. Furthermore, it is now 
completely clear from all this that the antecedent of hemah at 
the beginning of v. 4b can not possibly be han*filim, at the begin- 
ning of 4a, but, as has been suggested previously, can be only 


to the rise of the Deuteronomic school, is altogether gratuitous. There is 
not the slightest reason why the two schools may not have existed side by 
side for quite some time, and even have persisted into the post-exilic period, 
and even why the J school of thought and literary style should not have 
continued to express itself in the eschatological and apocalyptic writings of 
the third and second centuries B.C. and thereafter. At any rate, for com- 
pelling reasons I must assign the J strata in Gen. 1-11 to the universalistic 
period of Jewish thought and practice, 516-485 B.C., the period when the 
influence of Deutero-Isaiah was preponderant and when likewise the influ- 
ence of North-Semitic religion and mythology pervaded Jewish thought, 
literature and religious practice. 
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the object implied in the verb w*yal*du. Our one conclusion there- 
fore is now fully confirmed that under no condition can the 
n°filim who, it is expressly stated, were on earth at the time when 
the angels descended to enter into the marriage relation with 
human women, be identical with the gzbborim, the giants, of 4b, 
the offspring of the marriages of these angels with these human 
women.*™4* Who then can these n*filim have been? 


VII 


The answer to this question too lies ready to hand. The very 
import of the statement in 4a is that these n*filim were not ordi- 
nary, human beings, but were rather creatures extraordinary in 
some particular respect, who were dwelling here on earth. In 
fact the implication seems almost to be that what was extra- 
ordinary about these creatures was the very fact that they were 
dwelling here on earth, quite as if the earth were not their natural 
dwelling-place and their normal and original abode had been 
elsewhere. Furthermore, the etymological implication of the 
name, han*filim, “‘the fallen ones,” suggests that if fallen ones 
dwell on earth, although this is not their original and natural 
abode, then they must have fallen to earth from heaven and 
that there was where they had been originally at home. 

It is impossible not to think in this connection of the state- 
ment in 1°: Enoch 86.1, that a star fell from heaven to earth and 
took up its abode among the black oxen, i. e. among the descend- 
ants of Cain, and to remember that the passage says explicitly 
that the fall of this star preceded by an appreciable period of 


14a These considerations effectually refute the emendation of Ezek 
32.27, proposed by Cornill and accepted by Bertholet, Kraetzschmar and 
others, and the resulting interpretation of the v. Cornill would emend nofélim 
me*relim to nefilim me‘olam, and thus make the ‘‘n*filim of ancient days”’ 
identical with the gibborim mentioned twice in the v. It is true that Gen. 6.4b 
does speak of hagibborim ’*Ser me‘olam; but, as we have just seen, these hagib- 
borim can not possibly be identified with the n*filim of 4a. Moreover, hagib- 
borim here, with the article, can not possibly be equated with gibborim in 
Ezek. 32.37, both times used without the article. The gibborim of Ezek. 32.27 
can not under any condition be the same as haggiborim of Gen. 6.4b. 
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time the descent of the sinning angels who sought intercourse 
with human women. Moreover, as we saw, unlike the descent 
of these sinning angels, which was purely of their own will and 
initiative, the language of 1 Enoch 86.1 seems to imply that the 
descent of this first star to earth was involuntary, that either it 
fell by accident or, what is unquestionably far more probable, 
that it was cast out of heaven, its original abode, by the Deity 
Himself. And, as we have seen also, the term, ‘‘star,’’ is but a 
symbolic expression, characteristic of this entire section of 
1 Enoch, for a divine being, an angel or a ben ha’*lohim. In other 
words, the original myth must have told of the fall from heaven, 
presumably as the result of his having been cast out therefrom 
by God because of some reprehensible act, of a divine being, an 
angel or minor deity, presumably also therefore a member of 
“the host of heaven,’”’ one of God’s ministering angels. 

This myth too is referred to again and in somewhat greater 
detail elsewhere in the apocalyptic writings, and usually in con- 
junction with the myth of the sinning angels. 1 Enoch 88 reads: 
‘‘And I saw one of those four™’ who had come forth first, and 
he seized that first star which had fallen from heaven, and bound 
it hand and foot and cast it into an abyss: now that abyss was 
narrow and deep, and horrible and dark. And one of them drew 
a sword, and gave it to those elephants and camels and asses: 
then they began to smite each other, and the whole earth quaked 
because of them. And as I. was beholding in the vision, lo, one 
of those four who had come forth stoned (them) from heaven, 
and gathered and took all the great stars whose privy members 
were like those of horses,™° and bound them all hand and foot, 
and cast them in an abyss of the earth.’”’ Then, in 90.20—-21 we 
have the account of the preparations for the final judgment of 
both groups of angels. ‘‘And I saw till a throne was erected in 
the pleasant land, and the Lord of the sheep sat Himself thereon, 
and the other took the sealed books and opened those books 
before the Lord of the sheep. And the Lord called those men, the 


5 I. e. four of the seven archangels, the agents of God’s punishment, 
whose mission is recounted in 1 Enoch 87. 

116 These are, of course, the angels who had intercourse with human 
women, 
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seven first white ones,"!7 and commanded that they should bring 
before Him, beginning with the first star which led the way, all 
the stars whose privy members were like those of horses, and 
they brought them all before Him.” 

2 Enoch 18.1-6 tells of Enoch’s visit to the fifth heaven and 
of what he saw there: ‘‘Thé men took me to the fifth heaven and 
placed me, and there I saw many and countless soldiers, called 
Grigori, of human appearance, and their size was greater than 
that of great giants and their faces withered, and the silence of 
their mouths perpetual, and there was no service on the fifth 
heaven; and I said to the men who were with me: ‘Wherefore 
are these very withered and their faces melancholy, and their 
mouths silent, and wherefore is there no service on this heaven?’ 
And they said to me: ‘These are the Grigori, who with their 
prince Satanail rejected the Lord of light, and after them are 
those who are held in great darkness on the second heaven, and 
three of them went down on to earth from the Lord’s throne, to 
the place Ermon and broke through their vows on the shoulder 
of the hill Ermon and saw the daughters of men how good they 
are, and took to themselves wives, and befouled the earth with 
their deeds, who in all times of their age made lawlessness and 
mixing, and giants were born and marvellous big men and great 
enmity. And therefore God judged them with great judgment, 
and they weep for their brethren and they will be punished on 
the Lord’s great day.” 

It is apparent at once that there is some confusion in this 
narrative and some minor divergence from the other versions of 
the sinning angels already considered, notably that here only 
three angels are said to have actually gone down to earth to 
consort with women. And we note here again the intimate local 
association of this myth with Mt. Hermon. It is not our task 
here to dispel all the confusion in this narrative and particularly 
to account for the fact that here these angels seem to be still in 
the heavens, the one group in the fifth heaven and the other in 
the second heaven, whereas the other versions of the misdeeds 
of both groups of angels locate them upon the earth or in the 


17], e, the archangels; cf. note 115. 
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abyss awaiting final judgment and punishment. It suffices for 
our purpose to note that here we have to do with two distinct 
groups of sinning angels, both of whom had sinned against the 
Deity, but whose sins were manifestly not identical, since they 
are imprisoned in different heavens, nor were committed at one 
and the same time. The angels who had sinned first in point of 
time were a body of ‘Jvim,™® under the leadership of their prince, 
who is here called Satanail. This last statement is of utmost 
significance for our study. It is, of course, impossible not to cor- 
relate this name, Satanail, with Satan.7!9 Very significantly he 
is explicitly said to have been the prince of this group. Unques- 
tionably this is a specific record of his authoritative position in 
the ranks of the angels. He was no mere, rank and file angel but 
one of high position, a sar or “‘prince’’ over one of the companies 
of angels, in other words one of the very highest ranking mem- 
bers of the host of heaven.*° What could the specific sin have 
been of which he and his troop of angels were guilty? 

Rabbinic tradition? tells that immediately after the creation 
of man upon the sixth day God brought Satan, one of His very 
highest ministering angels, to Adam and commanded him to do 
homage to this latest product of divine creation. But in his stub- 
born pride Satan refused to humble himself before mortal man. 
Therefore, because of his rebellion against the divine command, 
God immediately, i. e. still on the sixth day of creation, cast 


18 So Dan 4.14 (where they are synonymous with kaddzSin, “‘holy ones,” 
a designation of the angels employed very frequently in biblical and apocalyp- 
tic writings [cf. Zech. 14.5; Job 5.1;15.15; Dan.8.13;also no doubt in the corrupt 
passage, Deut. 33.2b-3; 1 Enoch 1.9; 3 Macc. 2.2]), or ‘*yarim, as seems to 
be the basis of the reading, Grigori, here; cf. Charles’ note to this passage. 

191. e. Safan-+’el; this represents probably a conventionalizing, as the 
name of an angel, of the older name, Satan; cf. 1 Enoch 6.7—8, where of the 
nineteen names of angels there listed all but three end in the element, ’el. 

20 For sar as the proper title for angels of the very highest rank cf. Dan. 
10.13, 20; 12.1. Josh. 5.14-15 and Dan. 8.11 speak of the sar s¢ba’ Vahweh 
and the sar hasaba’, while Dan. 8.25 speaks of Yahweh Himself as the sar 
sarim. Perhaps in Isa. 9.5 also sar has somewhat of the implication of an 
exalted, divine being. 

ux Cf, Ginzberg, op. cit., I, 62-64; V, 84, note 34; also the version of the 
myth recorded in The Life of Adam and Eve and analyzed below. 
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him out of heaven. Such is the late, rabbinic tradition of Satan’s 
sin. Fortunately, however, we have another tradition of Satan’s 
disobedience which differs materially and, for our study, most 
significantly from this rabbinic tradition, and the literary record 
of which is sufficiently older than any of the records of the rab- 
binic tradition to indicate that it is an earlier form of the tradition 
or myth of Satan’s sin. 2 Enoch 29.4-5 tells: ‘‘And one from out 
the order of angels, having turned away with the order that was 
under him, conceived an impossible thought, to place his throne 
higher than the clouds above the earth, that he might become 
equal in rank to my power. And I threw him out from the height 
with his angels, and he was flying in the air continuously above 
the bottomless.’’??? 

Here we may note first the interesting term, ‘“‘having turned 
away.” This undoubtedly goes back to an original Hebrew, sur, 
“to turn away,” which has likewise the secondary meaning, ‘“‘to 
rebel’’; undoubtedly just this latter is the actual implication of 
the term here, and perhaps it would be better to so render it in 
the translation. In the second place we note that this recalcitrant 
angel was not of ordinary rank among his fellows, but that he 
was the head of an order or troop of angels; in other words, he 
was one of the angels of highest rank, probably one of the class 
regularly designated as sar, “‘prince.’’ Furthermore, he was not 
alone in his rebellion against the Deity, but was loyally supported 
therein by his entire order or troop. And presumably when he 
was cast out of heaven in punishment he was not alone in this 
fate, but his supporting angels shared his punishment and were 
cast out of heaven with him. In fact this is clearly stated in the 
version of this myth which we have already considered, in 2 Enoch 
18.16, for there the Grigori, whom Enoch sees enduring punish- 
ment in the fifth heaven, are those angels who, with their prince, 
Satanail, rejected the Lord of light. The linking of these two 
versions of the myth definitely establishes the fact that the 
rebellious angel was Satanail or Satan and also that he was a 
prince or sar among the angels. 


222 Cf, also 2 Enoch 7 and likewise Charles’ notes to this passage and the 
references there given to the citation of the legend in apocalyptic and N. T. 
literature and in the writings of the church fathers. 
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Obviously it is this myth of the expulsion or fall of Satan 
from heaven, in punishment for his rebellion against God, to 
which a number of illuminating passages in the N.T. refer. Luke 
10.18 puts into the mouth of Jesus the significant words, ‘‘I 
‘beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.” The implication 
of these words in their present context is that Satan, the lord of 
evil, had the appearance of a radiant, divine being, so that his 
fall from heaven resembled the descent of the lightning from 
heaven to earth. This seems to be the implication also of 2 Cor. 
11.14, ‘‘For even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of 
light.”’*3 This Satan, the radiant being, the angel of light, is, of 
course, the same as the first star which fell from heaven to earth, 
of 1 Enoch 86.1. Rev. 12.7—9 too has as its background that 
version of the myth which told of the rebellion of Satan and his 
troop of angels against God and of his defeat and punishment, 
viz. that he and his angels with him were cast down to earth. 
And Rev. 20.1—7 in ‘turn has as its basis that version of this 
Satan-myth which we found recorded in 1 Enoch 88 and 90.20-21, 
of the star imprisoned in the abyss until the final judgment.74 
Moreover, the myth of the fallen angels, who had rebelled against 
Yahweh and for this had been cast out of heaven, must be the 
basis of the repeated statement in Job 4.18; 15.15; 28.5 that 
Yahweh puts no faith in His angels, while the particular version 
of the myth which told that these rebellious angels, cast out 
from heaven, were imprisoned in the abyss, there to await the 
final judgment upon the great Day of Yahweh at the ‘‘end-time,”’ 
must be the basis of Isa. 24.21—-23."5 It is likewise to this myth 
of the rebellion of Satan and his cohorts against the divine com- 
mand to which Sir. 16.7, must refer: ‘‘He forgave not the princes 
of old,”5* who revolted in their might.’’ All this shows the vast 


23 Cf. the same motif in The Life of Adam and Eve, 9.1. 

%4 1 Enoch 10.4, as we have seen, identifies the star imprisoned in the 
abyss with Azazel rather than with Satan. But this is, of course, merely a 
slightly earlier version of the myth. 

2s Cf. especially v. 22 and below, p. 125. 

rasa Nesike kedem in the original (ed. Smend), undoubtedly a synonym 
of hasarim me‘olam, and therefore well translated here, ‘‘the princes of old.”’ 
Very significantly both G and L render n*sike kedem, ‘‘the giants’? (to which 
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expansion which this myth underwent as a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of Jewish eschatological thought in the late biblical and 
early post-biblical periods from the fourth century B.C. on- 
wards, if not from an even earlier period. 

But to return to the version of the myth as we found it 
recorded in 2 Enoch 29.4-5, and to that particular element 
thereof which at this moment concerns us most immediately, 
viz. that Satanail or Satan, having, with his troop of angels, 
rebelled against God, conceived the impossible thought, to place 
his throne higher than the clouds above the earth, that he might 
become equal in rank to the power of God, for which sin God 
threw him out from the height” with his angels. This myth is 
recorded in somewhat greater detail in The Life of Adam and 
Eve, 13.1-16.1:?7 “The devil replied, ‘Adam, what dost thou 
tell me? It is for thy sake that I have been hurled from that 
place. When thou wast formed, I was hurled out of the presence 
of God and banished from the company of the angels. When God 
blew into thee the breath of life and thy face and likeness was 
made in the image of God, Michael also brought thee and made 
(us) worship thee in the sight of God; and God the Lord spake: 
‘Here is Adam. I have made thee in our image and likeness.’8 
And Michael went out and called all the angels saying: ‘Worship 
the image of God as the Lord hath commanded.’ And Michael 
himself worshipped first; then he called me and said: ‘Worship 
the image of God the Lord.’ And I answered, ‘I have no (need) 
to worship Adam.’ And since Michael kept urging me to worship, 
I said to him, ‘Why dost thou urge me? I will not worship an 
inferior and younger being (than I). I am his senior in the Crea- 


L adds ‘‘who, trusting in their own power, were destroyed’’). Obviously both 
G and L identify n%sike kedem here with hagibborim ’*Ser me‘olam of Gen. 
6.4 (cf. the notes of Box and Oesterley to the passage). Equally significantly 
S renders n*sike kedem, ‘‘the ancient kings’’; i. e. it interprets this obvious 
designation for the angels of highest rank as earthly kings in precisely the 
same manner as practically all the versions and modern scholars misunder- 
standingly interpret hasarim of Ps. 82. 7b. 

26]. e, mimmaron, the very same expression as in Isa. 24.21; cf. also 
Job 25.2. 

127 Wells’ translation. 

%8 An almost literal rendering of b¢salmenu kid*mutenu of Gen. 1.26. 
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tion; before he was made was I already made. It is his duty to 
worship me.’ When the angels who were under me, heard this, 
they refused to worship him. And Michael said, ‘Worship the 
image of God, but if thou wilt not worship him, the Lord God 
will be wrath with thee.’ And I said, ‘If He be wrath with me, I 
will set my seat above the stars of heaven and will be like the 
Highest.’ And God the Lord was wrath with me and banished 
me and my angels from our glory;??? and on thy account were we 
expelled from our abodes into this world and hurled on the 
earth.’”’ 

It is clear that this is a much more detailed and explicit ver- 
sion of the myth of the casting out of Satan from heaven than 
that recorded in 2 Enoch 29.4—5. In a number of respects it is 
of utmost significance for our study. In the first place we note 
that Satan here seems to be of preeminent rank among the angels, 
second only to Michael, in other words one of the chief sarim 
or “‘princes of the heavenly host.” In the second place we note 
the use of the term, ‘‘the Highest,” for the Deity. This term is 
used but seldom in the apocalyptic writings. Undoubtedly it 
represents an original Hebrew ‘Elyon, the very same term as in 
v. 6 of our Ps.%3° 

But most significant for our study is the fact that this version 
of the myth gives a two-fold motivation for the expulsion of 
Satan from heaven, (a) that he refused defiantly to obey the 
divine command, communicated through Michael, to do homage 
to Adam, and (b) because he, supported, of course, by his fol- 
lowers, the troop of angels immediately under him, rebelled 
against God and sought to make himself ruler of the universe 
in place of, or at least upon an equal footing with, God, by setting 
his throne above the stars. Even though they have been loosely 


29 “From our glory,” i.e. from their heavenly, radiant, divine state; 
reflecting no doubt an original mikk*bodenu; cf. “Biblical Theophanies,”’ 
ZA, XXV (1911), 141-153; XXVIII (1913), 55-58; “On Leviticus 10.3,” 
Paul Haupt Anniversary Volume, 98f.; ‘‘The Gates of Righteousness,’”’ 34-36; 
“The Book of the Covenant, I,’ 45f. For the fiery or radiant appearance of 
angels cf. Ex. 3.2; Jud. 13.6, 20f. 

30 Also Num. 24.16; Deut. 32.8; Ps. 7.18; 9.3; 21.8 and passim in Ps.; 
also Lam. 3.35, 38; cf. also above, note 102; also in 1 Enoch 60.1. 
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linked together in this version of the myth, it is almost self- 
evident that these two motifs have absolutely no relationship to 
each other, that either by itself sufficed to account adequately for 
the punishment of Satan, and that actually therefore this pas- 
sage records a composite account of the myth resulting from a 
fusion of two originally distinct and variant versions. The one 
version told that Satan had been cast out of heaven because he 
refused to obey God’s order and do homage to Adam, created in 
God’s image. The other version told that the expulsion of Satan 
and his followers from heaven was because of their rebellion 
against God and Satan’s attempt to make himself the ruler of 
the universe in God’s stead. Manifestly the first version of the 
“myth must have told that Satan’s refusal to do homage to Adam 
could have transpired only after the creation of Adam, i. e. only 
upon the sixth day of creation. This is, of course, the version of 
the myth which we have found to be current in rabbinic tradi- 
tion. But the second version may well have told that Satan’s 
rebellion and attempt to supplant God transpired somewhat 
earlier in the creation process; and actually there does seem 
to have been a tradition that this rebellion of Satan against 
God took place already upon the second day of creation.%3* That 
these two versions of the myth must have been originally inde- 
pendent of each other is almost beyond question. It is to the 
first version of the myth that Heb. 1.6 refers; on the other hand, 
Rev. 12.7—9 and 2 Enoch 18.1—6 have the second version as their 
background. 

Still one other significant difference between the two versions 
of the myth must be noted. The composite form of the myth in 
The Life of Adam and Eve 13.1-16.1 tells that Satan’s troop of 
angels supported him in both of his rebellious acts, his refusal 
to do homage to Adam and his attempt to supplant God as the 
ruler of the universe. But a moment’s thought shows that this 
version of the myth is probably not original but only the result 
of the fusion of the two earlier, variant versions. There is good 
reason to believe that the myth of the homage paid to Adam by 
the angels told in its original form that this was purely an indi- 


%3t Cf, Ginzberg, op. cit., V, 84f., note 35. 
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vidual act on the part of each angel, or at least on the part of 
each angelic sar or prince. 14.2 actually tells that Michael was 
the first to obey the divine command and do homage to Adam. 
This act he performed entirely by himself. Thereupon he sum- 
moned Satan to perform the same act, but Satan refused, all this 
entirely in an individual, personal capacity. 15.1 tells that when 
the angels who were under Satan heard his words, only then did 
they too refuse to do homage to Adam. Their refusal impliedly 
was not the result of any command imposed upon them by their 
chief, Satan, but was a purely voluntary and inconsequential act 
on their part. It is difficult not to avoid the conclusion that in 
the original form of this version of the myth the angelic followers 
of Satan played no role whatever and that the refusal to do 
homage to Adam was entirely the individual act of Satan alone, 
because of which he alone was punished. And actually 2 Enoch 
29.5 seems to support this conclusion; for while it too tells that 
God cast Satan and his angelic followers out of heaven, impliedly 
down to earth, it goes on to tell of a specific punishment of Satan 
alone, viz. that he flies through the air continuously above the 
abyss.%3? Seemingly in this verse we see again the result of the 
fusion of the two versions of the myth. Luke 10.18; 2 Cor. 11.14 
and Rev. 20.1-7 seem likewise to know of the punishment of 
Satan alone; and in all these cases the punishment is either that 
Satan flies like a bird through the air or else is imprisoned by 
himself in the abyss awaiting the final judgment.3 

On the other hand, the version of the myth which told of 
Satan’s attempt to supplant God as the ruler of the universe 
must necessarily have told that in this attempt Satan was sup- 
ported by his troop of angelic followers. In this version of the 
myth these angels have an indispensable and integral réle, for 
it is almost impossible to imagine that Satan would have ven- 
tured to measure strength with God without adequate support. 


2 So also Targum to Job 28.7, cited by Ginzberg, ibid. 

33 This last is also the peculiar punishment of Azazel, in 1 Enoch 10.4-6 
(cf. above, note 124), quite apart from that of the other angels who had 
consorted with human women. It is quite likely therefore that this passage 
really records a part of the one version of the Satan myth, confused with the 
other myth of the consorting of the bene ha’ohim with human women. 
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In this version of the myth there is complete justification for the 
punishment of Satan and his angelic supporters together. And 
in all the records of this version of the myth there seems to be a 
constant agreement that the punishment of Satan and his fol- 
lowers consisted in being cast out of heaven by God and made to 
fall.to earth, where they dwelt thereafter. 

Between these two versions of the myth of the punishment 
of Satan and his followers by casting out from heaven we need 
not hesitate at all in determining which is the older. The version 
which tells that Satan, supported by his angelic troop, sought to 
supplant God as ruler of the universe has all the indications of 
great antiquity. It has a definite polytheistic basis, at least in its 
assumption that some divine being other than God Himself 
might claim supreme dominion. Likewise in it the Deity acts 
Himself, without the necessity of angelic mediation on the part 
of Michael or any other divine agent. Furthermore, the very 
picture of the punishment imposed upon Satan and his host, viz. 
that they were cast down from heaven to earth, is theologically 
simpler and of an earlier stage of development than the more 
complex and fantastic concept of Satan flying incessantly like a 
bird through the air or of being imprisoned in the abyss awaiting 
final judgment and the ultimate punishment. On the other hand, 
the very concept that Satan’s sin consisted only in refusal to 
obey the divine command to do homage to Adam seems almost 
as if it were the substitution by evolving Judaism, for a motif 
definitely polytheistic and therefore strongly objectionable, of a 
motif less objectionable to and more in consonance with extreme 
and relatively late anti-polytheistic, orthodox, theological prin- 
ciples. We shall soon have additional and even more compelling 
evidence that the version of the myth which told of the rebellion 
of Satan and his angelic followers against God and his attempt 
to set his throne above that of God and so make himself the 
ruler of the universe, and of the punishment of both Satan and 
his followers by being cast out of heaven and made to fall to 
earth, is the older of the two versions of this myth of the sin and 
punishment of Satan, the sar or prince of the angelic host. 

Moreover, it is now perfectly established that there were 
current in Israel, at least in the post-exilic and early post-biblical 
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periods two distinct and originally entirely unrelated myths 
dealing with gods or angels, that of the rebellion of Satan and 
his followers and his attempt to supplant God or Yahweh as the 
ruler of the universe and their punishment by being cast down 
from heaven to earth, and that of the voluntary descent of a 
certain group of angels, b*ne ha’‘lohim, to earth in order to con- 
sort with human women. Originally the two myths had no rela- 
tion whatever with each other. The acts of the angels which they 
record transpired at different times, that of the first myth during 
the actual process of creation, either on the second day, accord- 
ing to the older version of this myth, or on the sixth day, accord- 
ing to the younger version, and that of the second myth long, 
long after creation, when mankind, the offspring of Adam, had 
begun to multiply and a number of generations had succeeded 
each other. However, owing, no doubt, to the facts that both 
myths told of the sins of angelic beings and of their punishment 
by God in being made to dwell on earth, it was quite natural 
that they should have been confused not a little and not infre- 
quently linked together in one way or another, as we have seen.™34 


VIll 


We are now in position to determine with perfect assurance the 
precise meaning of Gen. 6.4. Beyond all question the filim here 
are identical neither with those angels who descended from 
heaven to consort with the human women nor with the offspring 
of these unions, the gzbborim or giants of 4b.%5 These n°filim or 
“fallen ones’’"35¢ could have been only Satan and his followers, 
the protagonists of the other myth, who had been cast down by 


34 Cf. the versions of the two myths in 1 Enoch 6-16; 86; 90.20-21; 
2 Enoch 18.1-6. 

35 The identification of the n*filim with the ‘Anakim, i. e. with the giants, 
in Num. 13.33a8 must therefore be, as we have seen (above note 96), a rela- 
tively late gloss, the work of one who misunderstood completely the import 
of Gen. 6.4 and so identified the n*filim there with the gibborim of v. 4b, just 
as did all later traditions, and then equated these gibborim with the ‘Anakim. 

35a Note too the full implication of the passive formation, néfilim, i.e. 
“those who were made to fall; who were cast down; who were cast out (of 
heaven),” and contrast with this the use of the active participle, noféim 
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the Deity from heaven to earth because of their rebellion against 
Him. Manifestly the v. is not an integral part of the actual nar- 
rative of vv. 1-3, the record of the myth of the consorting of the 
bene ha’‘lohim with the human women, but is obviously an edi- 
torial gloss which links in superficial manner this myth with that 
of the fallen angels and likewise dates the former myth by this 
time reference to the latter; the fallen angels were already on 
earth at the time when the b°ne ha’‘lohim came down from heaven 
to consort with the daughters of man. Whether something may 
have stood in the narrative of Gen. 6.1-4 in its original, fuller 
form™® which in some way linked the myth of the fallen angels 
with that of the angels who consorted with human women and 
which then suggested this editorial gloss, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say, though it is not at all improbable, particularly since 
we have found the two myths frequently and closely linked in 
post-biblical writings. At any rate it is clear that v. 4 does bring 
the two myths into circumstantial time relationship in precisely 
the same manner as does 1 Enoch 86 for example. 

The full meaning and implication of Gen. 6.1—4 are, we be- 
lieve, now quite clear. 

However, before we may return to the interpretation of 
Ps. 82, one final point of utmost significance must be considered. 
We have learned that the myth of the fall of Satan and his fol- 
lowers, of the n‘filim in other words, from heaven to earth exists 
in two different and quite divergent versions, the younger which 
makes the sin of these angels consist in refusal to obey God’s 
command and do homage to Adam because of his having been 
created in God’s image, and the older which represents the sin 
of Satan and his followers as consisting in actual rebellion against 
the Deity and Satan’s attempt to set his throne above the clouds, 
higher than the throne of the Highest, and to thus supplant the 


for those who of their own accord or in natural manner fell down and died; 
cf. Ezek. 32.20—24. 

36 For that the present text of Gen. 6.1—4 is itself but a torso or, perhaps 
better, a brief summary of the myth in its original literary form, as it once 
stood here, with the objectionable polytheistic and sexual elements of the 
myth reduced to the ultimate minimum, seems most probable, if not almost 
certain. 
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latter as the ruler of the universe. It is impossible not to identify 
this older version of the myth with that of the fall of Helel ben 
Shahar in Isa. 14.12-14.%7 The identity is manifest not merely 
in the general content of these two forms of the myth but also 
in the very language thereof. Isa. 14.12-14 may be rendered thus: 


How art thou fallen from heaven, Helel ben Shahar; 

How8 hewn off (from heaven) to earth, thou subduer of 
nations! ° 

But thou didst say in thine heart: To the heavens will 
I ascend; 

Above the stars of El will I set high my throne; 

Yea, I will dwell upon the mount of assembly,*° at the 
very summit of Casius;"° 

Above the very highest clouds will I mount up, I will 
make myself like unto Elyon; 

But unto She’ol art thou cast down, even to the very 
depths of the abyss. 


Linguistically we may compare with this text the wording of the 
version of the myth in 2 Enoch 29.4-5; Satan sought “‘to place 
his throne higher than the clouds above the earth,” and that of 
the version in The Life of Adam and Eve, 13-16, “I will set my 
seat™" above the stars of heaven and will be like the Highest.” 
This last expression is of particular significance. The term, ‘‘the 
Highest,” as a designation for the Deity is most unusual in 
apocalyptic literature; as we have seen,™ it is obviously a literal 
translation of the name, ‘Elyon, as interpreted in Jewish tradition. 
But actually the words here, “I will be like the Highest’? seem 


37 So already by Ginzberg, ibid. Ginzberg has called attention to the 
surprising fact that somehow Charles, in his notes on The Life of Adam and 
Eve, seems to have failed to recognize the relationship of the form of the 
myth there to that in Isa. 14.12-14. 

38 Repeating ’ek, a suggestion by Kittel in Biblia Hebraica,3 for the sake 
of the meter. 

39 Assembly of the gods, of course. 

40 For this rendering of yark*te Safon cf. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus 
Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer, 14f. 

™ J. e., of course, the same as “‘my throne.” 

42 Above, p. 88. 
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to be a literal rendering of ’eddammeh I*‘Elyon of Isa. 14.13. 
Either we must suppose that the author of this section of The 
Life of Adam and Eve copied the expression literally from Isa. 
14.13 or else, what may be more probable, the wording of this 
statement was used in the version of the myth still popularly 
current in oral form at the time of composition of The Life of 
Adam and Eve. Furthermore, it is of utmost significance that 
G renders Helel ben Shahar of Isa. 14.12 éwogdpos, while V 
renders, it Lucifer. On the one hand, tradition has identified 
Lucifer with Satan; and, on the other hand, in this identifica- 
tion of G and V of Helel ben Shahar with a light-bearing, i. e. 
a radiant, divine being or angel, it is impossible not to think of 
the words put into the mouth of Jesus in Luke 10.18, “I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from heaven.” 

Moreover, as we have learned, apocalyptic writings picture 
Satan either as cast down to earth or else as either hovering over 
or imprisoned within the abyss, where he awaits final judgment. 
Apparently Isa. 14.12—14 records both these versions of the fate 
of the rebellious divine being, for v. 12 pictures Helel ben Shahar 
as cast down to earth, while v. 14, on the other hand, pictures 
him in the very lowest depths of the abyss.74 

All this evidence establishes with absolute certainty that the 
myth which we have found cited in several variant forms in 
apocalyptic and N.T. writings, the myth of the fall of, Satan 
and his associate angels from heaven to earth, or even into the 
abyss, is identical with the myth of Helel ben Shahar of Isa. 
14.12-14, that, in other words, we have to do in all these pas- 
sages with only one myth, which must have been current in 
Judaism for a very long period and which quite naturally in the 
course of its evolution and its adaptation to various purposes, 
historical and theological, developed several slightly variant 
forms. That the form of the myth as we find it in Isa. 14.12-14 


“43 Bor, usually translated ‘‘the pit,” is, of course, identical with the 
abyss over which Satan is made to fly incessantly (2 Enoch 29.5) or in which 
he is imprisoned awaiting the final judgment (1 Enoch 90.24-27; Rev. 20.2, 
7). Quite probably the very term, ‘‘the bottomless,” employed in 2 Enoch 
29.5, for the abyss over which Satan is made to fly, is merely a rendering of 
the term yark*te bor of Isa. 14.14. 
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is older by a few centuries than the form which we find in the 
apocalyptic and N.T. writings is self-evident from the fact that 
whatever be the date assigned to Isa. 14,4 it is certainly older 
by at least a century, and more probably by approximately three 
centuries, than the oldest of the apocalyptic passages in which 
the myth is cited. This conclusion is borne out by the very signif- 
icant fact that nowhere in the biblical literature has Satan come 
as yet to play the réle which we find attributed to him in the 
form of the myth recorded in the apocalyptic and N.T. writings, 
viz. that of the rebellious angel of high rank who seeks to sup- 
plant God as the ruler of the universe. As we have seen, still in 
Job 1.6 and 2.1 Satan is the divine messenger of Yahweh, who 
is trusted with a negative, or even a malevolent, task in relation 
to mankind, who ventures to argue with Yahweh over the merits 
of Job, but who is still the subservient and obedient servant of 
his divine master. Only in 1 Chron. 21.1 is Satan™45 an inde- 
pendent, or, perhaps better, a semi-independent, divine agent 
of evil, who seeks therefore to frustrate God’s purposes in the 
world. But even here there is as yet not the slightest implication 
of the later form of the myth wherein Satan is the divine being 
who rebels against God and seeks to supplant Him as the ruler 
of the universe. Unquestionably the identification of Satan with 
Helel ben Shahar took place only after the period of the Chron- 
icler, i.e. speaking generally, at some time during the third 
century B.C., and more probably during the second rather than 
during the first half of the century. 

Moreover, it is clear that the myth must have been current 
in Israel for some time previous to the composition of Isa. 14. 
For, as we have just seen, vv. 12-14 seem to be acquainted with 
both versions of the myth, according to the first of which Helel 
ben Shahar was cast down from heaven to earth, and according 


44 For reasons which seem to me absolutely compelling I must identify 
the figure of the king of Babylon, figuratively called Helel b. Shahar, with 
either Darius or Xerxes, and more probably the latter, and accordingly date 
the chapter between 486 and 476 B.C. 

45 Now a proper name, Satan, just as in the apocalyptic writings and 
the N.T., and no longer a descriptive designation, hasatan, ‘‘the accuser’’; 
cf. above, note 26. 
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to the second of which he was cast into the utmost depths of the 
abyss. It is obvious that two such variant versions of the myth 
could have developed in Israel only if the myth had been current 
for a considerable period preceding the committing of these two 
variants to literary form in Isa. 14. 

But even more decisive evidence of this conclusion is the 
fact that Ezek. 28.11-28 likewise refers to this myth in the 
picture of the divine being to whom the king of Tyre is likened, 
here called specifically the cherub,™4° who dwelt in Eden, the 
garden of ’Zlohim,™47 upon the holy mountain of ’Zlohim,™8 who 
was at first perfect in his service of the Deity until one day 
iniquity manifested itself in him and his heart became proud 
and he conceived a foolish thought,™9 so that the Deity was com- 
pelled to expel him from the mountain of ’Zlohim and cast him 
down to earth. The full implication of this allegory is self-evident; 
it is the myth of the divine being in heaven who rebelled against 
the Deity and conceived the foolish thought of making himself 
the ruler of the universe in place of God and so was cast out of 
heaven down to earth.'’° The date of Ezek. 28.11-19 is somewhat 
uncertain.5* But whatever it be, it is surely not later than 
Isa. 14. And inasmuch as the myth is here made the basis of an 


46 V. 14. The meaning of mimSah hasokek has never been satisfactorily 
determined nor, if these words be a corruption, what their original may have 
been. But this much at least is clear from the fact that kerub has no article 
and seems apparently to stand in the construct relation with the two fol- 
lowing words, that this was no ordinary cherub or divine being, but one who 
had distinctive personality and individuality and who held a special rank or 
discharged a particular function in the service of the Deity; cf. also v. 16. 

TAIN Gale 

48 V_ 14. The holy mountain of ’ohim is unquestionably Mt. Casius; 
cf. Eissfeldt, op. cit., 16; Albright, ‘‘The North-Canaanite Epic of ’Al’éyan 
Ba‘al and Mét,” JPOS, XII (1932), 192. 

uo V. 17. 

150 7, 18b contains a reference to the quite independent myth of the 
phoenix (cf. ‘(On Gilgame8-Epic, XI, 274-320,” ZA, XXIX [1915] 292ff.). 
The point of contact between this myth and that of the rebellious divine 
being is probably the fact that in one version of the phoenix-myth that remark- 
able creature too fell from heaven to earth, although for a reason altogether 
different from that for the fall of Helel b. Shahar. 

st Most scholars, I believe, regard it as genuine Ezekelian and so fix its 
date at about 580 B.C. For reasons which are too complex to present here, 
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allegory, it follows that to be suitable for such a purpose it must 
have been current in Israel for some time previous and must in 
fact have been known quite generally. We may therefore be 
absolutely certain that the myth was current in Israel from at 
least the beginning of the post-exilic period. 

That the myth was not native in Israel is beyond question. 
Nor is it difficult to determine what its provenience may have 
been. The fact that it is specifically the king of Tyre who is 
likened to the divine protagonist of the myth, the location of 
the abode of this divine being upon Mt. Casius, the sacred 
mountain of assembly of the gods, the deity-names El and 
Elyon'? in the myth, and above all else the name Helel ben 
Shahar in Isa. 14.12, all point unmistakably to the conclusion 
that this myth had its origin among the Northern Semites, the 
Emorites, or however they may best be designated,™5* for the 
figure of Shahar appears already in the mythological literature 
of Ugarit as the son of El and twin brother of Shalem.*ss 


but which seem to me quite convincing, I must assign this passage too to 
486 B.C. 

132 As we have seen, the name persisted in connection with the myth 
down to the time of composition of 2 Enoch 29.5. 

12a In fact Albright has suggested (op. cit., 192, note 22) that Isa. 14.13 
may perhaps actually be quoted from a Phoenician (Canaanite) epic, in view 
of its remarkable similarity to the style of the North-Canaanite epic of ’Al’éyan 
Ba‘al and Mét. Of particular interest and significance is the fact that Lewy 
(‘Les textes paléo-assyriennes et |’Ancien Testament,” Rev. d. l’ Hist. d. Relig., 
CX [1934], 41) has found in a Cappadocian tablet dating from about 2000 
B.C. the record of a myth of a female deity who was cast down from heaven 
by Anu because of some evil, jealous and rebellious purpose on her part. This 
is undoubtedly an early form of our myth, the earliest which has been dis- 
covered thus far. It is convincing evidence of the antiquity of the myth and 
of its wide dispersion in the ancient Semitic world. 

1833 In the myth, ‘“‘The Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful Gods,”’ 1. 51 
(cf. Montgomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts, 38, 177; 
H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘The Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful Gods” [JRAS, 
Jan., 1935, 57]; May, ‘Some Aspects of Solar Worship at Jerusalem” [ZA W, 
XIV {n, F.} 41937 be 273-275]). For Shahar in Cappadocian records from 
about 2000 B.C. cf. Lewy, op. cit., 43f. For Shahar as a winged deity cf. Ps. 
139.9. Note likewise Ps. 57.9, where Sahar appears without the article, i. e. 
it is used as a proper name, the name of the deity. Whether the Greek myth of 
the Titans who stormed heaven and sought to overthrow the gods had any 
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Likewise the fact that as late as the composition of 1 Enoch 
6-16'4 the tradition persisted that Mt. Hermon was the 
place to which the b’ne ha’‘lohim descended in order to consort 
with human women, and that it was because of this fact 
that the mountain received its name, Hermon, and the 
further facts that after their condemnation by God these sinning 
bene ha’‘lohim sit disconsolate in the valley between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, and that Enoch receives his instructions to 
contact them there while he himself is at Dan, at the headwaters 
of the Jordan, just south of Mt. Hermon, point to the conclusion 
that our second myth, that of the gods who consorted with 
human women and so were cast down to earth and made to live 
among men, was likewise of North Semitic origin. It is not at 
all improbable that in due time further discoveries in Ugaritic 
literature may furnish us, if not the actual originals, then at 
least very early forms of our two North Semitic myths.* And 


original connection with this North Semitic-Israelite myth of the gods or 
angels who rebelled against El (?)-Yahweh, and sought to make one of their 
number ruler in his stead, is an interesting and oft-debated question, a dis- 
cussion of which here, however, would lead too far afield. 

54 So also 2 Enoch 18.4. 

55 Orelli identifies with this myth that which is related by Sanchuniathon, 
“By Genos, the son of Aeon, and Protogonos were again begotten mortal 
children, whose names were Phos, Pur and Phlox (i. e. Light, Fire and Flame). 
These found out the method of generating fire by rubbing together pieces of 
wood and taught men the use of it (i. e. fire). These begat sons of vast bulk 
and height, whose names were given to the mountains which they occupied. 
Thus, from them were called Mt. Casius, and Libanos, and Antilibanos, and 
Brathu. Of these men...were begotten (through intercourse) with their 
mothers Memrumos and Hypsuranios; the women of those times without 
shame having intercourse with any man they might chance to meet.”’ (Quoted 
from Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 5f{.). Whether Orelli is entirely correct in 
this identification is questionable. 

56 That the Akkadian Adapa-myth has some points of contact with both 
these myths is, of course, self-evident. In oral discussion of this paper at the 
International Congress of Orientalists at Brussels (1938), Eissfeldt correlated 
the myth of Helel ben Shahar with that of Atlas, who was buried by his 
father, Ouranos, in a deep cavern in the earth (Sanchuniathon, in Cory’s 
Ancient Fragments, 12). On the same occasion Forrer also kindly pointed out 
certain points of contact with Hittite mythology. 
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in due time too, no doubt, we will learn the answers to the two 
very important but still somewhat obscure questions, how and 
when these and other elements's? of North Semitic mythology 
came to be transmitted to Israel and also in what Jewish circles 
and under what particular influences they were preserved, ex- 
panded and transmitted through the centuries until, as we have 
seen, as late as the beginning of the common era and even for 
some time thereafter. they constituted a firm and fruitful founda- 
tion for the building up of eschatological thought and imagery 
in both Jewish and early Christian circles. The solution of these 
problems, will, we believe, throw much light upon the history of 
Judaism, its doctrines and institutions, in the early stages of 
their evolution. 


IX 


We may now return to our primary task, the interpretation of 
Ps. 82 and especially the determination of its mythological back- 
ground, and find our problem greatly simplified, and in fact its 
solution now apparent upon the very surface. As we have sug- 
gested, the Ps. pictures the judgment procedure of Yahweh in 
the assembly of the gods or angels, the members of the host of 
heaven, upon the New Year’s Day. Yahweh is represented as 
the supreme one among these gods, and, impliedly, sits enthroned 
among them, presiding** over them, while they surround Him 
on all sides. And now beyond all question, those whom He is 
judging and condemning are not at all the corrupt, human judges 
of vv. 2—4a, for, as we have seen, these vv. must be here a substi- 
tution for something quite different which stood here originally. 
Rather, the objects of the divine judgment and condemnation 
must be a certain, probably not overly large, group of the gods 
or angels themselves, who had committed some act of utmost 
sinful character, which aroused Yahweh's indignation to the 
highest pitch and justified a punishment which should be both 


187 The myth of Leviathan, for example. 
58 Cf. Buttenwieser’s interpretation of nissab, quoted above, p. 71. 
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logical and appropriate in character and extreme in degree.*59 
Quite certainly what followed immediately upon vv. 1+5c*® 
in the original form of the Ps. was the arraignment by Yahweh 
of these sinning angels and the formal statement of the crime 
which they had committed. 

And what this may have been is now perfectly clear. They 
had been attracted by the physical beauty of the daughters of 
man and, in complete disregard of their divine, incorporeal, 
spiritual natures, had forsaken heaven, their natural abode, and 
descended to earth and consorted with these women in strictly 
human manner and had even impregnated these women so that 
children had either been or were about to be born from these 
unions. This was most reprehensible conduct even for mortals; 
but for gods or angels it was particularly horrifying, for it meant 
that, for the moment at least, they had divested themselves 
completely of their inherent, divine nature and had taken on the 
quality and character of mortal, human beings. Small wonder 
that late, orthodox Judaism of the third century B.C. should 
have been greatly troubled by such a picture of sinful, almost 
bestial, procedure on the part of divine beings and should have 
refused to retain or even to admit into its official liturgy and 
collection of liturgical compositions a poem, no matter how high 
its literary merit and how greatly it glorified Yahweh, which 
voiced such a thought and presented such a picture. We can 
readily understand therefore how vv. 2—4b, which in themselves 
record what was undoubtedly regarded as one of the most heinous 
crimes conceivable in that day, came to be substituted for the 
original account of the sin of the gods or angels,‘ and how this 
substitution, even though bringing extreme confusion into the 


39 Actually Hupfeld, absolutely alone of biblical scholars, sensed some- 
what of this when he maintained in his commentary on Ps. 82 that the objects 
of Yahweh’s wrath and condemnation were certain angels who must have 
rebelled against Yahweh’s authority. But beyond this generalization he did 
not go. 

160 For the close connection of v. 5c with v. 1, cf. above, p. 72. 

16t This substitution must have been regarded as particularly appropriate 
since the act of pronouncing judgment was looked upon in its fundamental 
principles as a function of deity; cf. Deut. 1.17; also Ex. 18.13-27; cf. ‘“The 
Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” 127-135. 
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Ps. and beclouding its true meaning utterly, none the less made 
it now quite acceptable for admission into or retention in the 
official collection of liturgical hymns. 

Then, after the arraignment of these sinning angels and the 
formal declaration of their crime, vv. 6-7 continue with the final 
statement of Yahweh’s denunciation and the formal announce- 
ment of punishment. “‘I had thought that ye were gods, yea, sons 
of Elyon all of you.’’ The sentence voices most graphically the 
surprise and painful shock which Yahweh had experienced when 
the shameful conduct of these divine beings had become known 
to Him." How could gods, sons of Elyon, comport themselves 
in this unworthy manner, reject their divine natures completely 
and indulge themselves with human women in the most physical 
of human appetites? Therefore they must suffer the most extreme 
punishment, and a punishment too which would in every way 
fit the crime which they had committed. They must now divest 
themselves of their divine natures completely, and particularly 
of those qualities thereof which above all else distinguished them 
from mortal, earthly beings. They must forfeit their immortality 
and their privilege of dwelling in heaven?’ and be cast down to 
earth, the earth to which they had descended previously for 
their sinful purpose, and there live permanently the true life of 
earth, in the forbidden pleasures of which they had previously 
indulged for a brief moment; and then, having taken on com- 
pletely the full character and quality of the human beings with 
whom they had mingled themselves, they too must become 
mortal like men and at last, like men, must die and utterly cease 
to be. This punishment, logical and appropriate in all its details, 
they had brought upon themselves by their shameful conduct. 

But, it may be argued, there seems to be nowhere in these 
two vv. or elsewhere in the Ps. any record of that one indispens- 


162 As has been pointed out already (above, p. 90), 1 Enoch 15.4, a part 
of the arraignment of the sinning angels there, offers a very close parallel to 
the thought of this v., ‘‘And though ye were holy, spiritual, living the eternal 
life, ye have defiled yourselves with the blood of women.” 

63 Cf. how, in The Life of Adam and Eve, 12-16, Satan’s chief complaint 
is not that he has forfeited immortality, of which not a word is said, but that 
he has been cast out of heaven and made to dwell on earth. 
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able element of the punishment of the sinning angels, that they 
must be cast out of heaven and descend to earth to dwell there. 
Certainly this element is indispensable if the record of the pun- 
ishment be complete and the myth be reproduced in this Ps. in 
all its essential details. This element we find stated clearly and 
graphically in v. 7b. As we have learned, this half-verse has 
troubled commentators greatly and countless emendations have 
been proposed for the seemingly incomprehensible hasarim. Yet 
the clause is in almost perfect order and at the very utmost only 
a simple emendation is absolutely necessary. It is almost self- 
apparent that the clause refers to the other myth, the currency 
of which in Judaism at the time of the composition of this Ps. 
we have definitively established. ‘‘Even as one of the sarim, one 
of the very highest rank of angelic beings, one of the leaders of 
the host of heaven, shall ye fall (to earth),’’*° of course, like this 
fallen, high angelic being, to dwell there permanently. The refer- 
ence is manifestly to the myth of the fallen angels, the n*filim, 
and particularly to their chief, him who had rebelled against the 
Deity and had for his rebellion been cast from heaven down to 
earth, the rebellion which, as the myth told, had taken place 
long before this particular judgment act, early in the course of 
the process of creation, and which could therefore now serve 
aptly as the graphic pattern of this particular element of the 
punishment of this new group of sinning angels. The import of 
this half-verse is now so clear that no further comment is neces- 
sary. The sar in question who is referred to here must have been, 
not Satan, as in the later versions of the myth, for at the time 
of the composition of this Ps. the figure of Satan as a divine being 
of complete individuality and with his own personal name’ had 
surely not yet evolved,?® but either Helel ben Shahar or the 
same figure under some other name perhaps.‘ 


164 Actually Midr. Tehillim does interpret v. 7 in this manner. 

65 Satan, and not merely hasafan, as in Zech. 3. 

166 Cf, above, note 26. 

167 For it is not at all improbable that already at the time of composition 
of Ps. 82 this myth may have been current in various versions, and in some 
of these versions the chief protagonist may have borne some name other 
than Helel b. Shahar. However, it should be said that the reading, “‘like one 
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And with this the statement of the doom of the sinning angels 
was complete; the judgment was finished, and the Ps. reached 
its natural and logical conclusion. Nothing more remained to 
be said. It is clear therefore, just as a number of modern scholars 
have agreed,"** that v. 8 can not be an integral part of the original 
Ps. In its pleading call to Yahweh to rise and judge the entire 
earth, since His is dominion’ over all the nations, the v. merely 
carries out the thought of the interpolated vv. 2—4b and, of 
course, adapts this to the concept of the New Year’s Day as the 
yom hadin, the day of Yahweh’s universal judgment.*7° This v. 


of the sarim shall ye fall,”’ is a bit vague and weak. Certainly the statement 
would have been much stronger and more graphic if, instead of the general- 
izing and rather colorless ‘‘one of the sarim,’’ the original of the v. had given 
the actual, personal name of the rebellious sar who had been cast out of 
heaven. Assuredly this could not have been Satan, for the reading, wk*Satan 
tippolu, would have been metrically inadequate, if not actually impossible. 
However, the reading, uk¢Helel ben Sahar would be metrically perfect and 
would unquestionably be far more vigorous and effective than the present 
reading. I suspect therefore that this was actually the original reading and 
that the present, colorless uk®’ ahad hasarim is another manifestation of the 
late reediting process which, in the interests of orthodoxy, sought to remove 
from the Ps. as completely as possible all those elements which smacked too 
greatly of an older and here original polytheism. T. H. Gaster (in oral dis- 
cussion of this paper at the International Congress of Orientalists at Brussels 
[1938]) suggested an original reading here, w*kin*fol han*filim tippolu. This 
strikingly alliterative reading presents a very graphic picture and is extremely 
attractive. It should not be dismissed too lightly. However, it would seem 
that there would scarcely have been sufficient objection on the part of ortho- 
dox Judaism to the reading which Gaster has proposed to warrant a revision 
as drastic as that which would have produced the present reading. And in 
addition to this consideration, because it is also closer to the present text 
and therefore would necessitate a simpler and less drastic revision, I prefer 
to adhere to the original reading proposed above, wk*Helel ben Sahar tippolu. 
This is the simple emendation referred to above, which alone seems advisable 
in this half-verse. 

768 Duhm?, Konig. The unquestionably eschatological character of v. 8, 
to which Kittel calls attention, confirms this conclusion. 

769 The meaning is practically the same whether we retain tinhal of MT 
or emend to timSol, as was first proposed by Wellhausen and as has been 
reaffirmed by many later scholars. 

170 That the Ps. was associated with the New Year’s Day and no doubt 
constituted a part of the official liturgy of the day, in the synagogue at least, 
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too then must be the work of the orthodox editors of the third 
century B.C. and constitute the final step in the editorial process 
by which this originally heterodox Ps. was transformed into an 
acceptably orthodox glorification of Yahweh and made suitable 
for incorporation into the official liturgy of the New Year’s Day 
and into the official collection of liturgical compositions of the 
synagogue.*” 

One more question of importance, viz. the approximate date 
of composition of the original Ps. Actually there are no direct 
indications thereof, and therefore it is not possible to fix the date 
of the Ps. with absolute certainty. But this much is clear, that 
in its earliest phrasing the Ps. recorded the two myths of North 
Semitic provenience in forms but little modified from their orig- 
inal formulations by the influence of Jewish thought. If anything 
the account here of the myth of the sinning angels and their 
punishment by Yahweh was told even more graphically than 
in the parallel narrative in Gen. 6.1—4 in its original form.t? And 
correspondingly the reference to the myth of the fallen angels 
in v. 7b, incidental and brief though it be, is none the less direct, 
unrestrained and vigorous and reflects the original, unmodified 
form of the myth as it must have been current in Jewish circles 
shortly after its transmission from its Northern home. Of partic- 


if not in the Temple cult as well, is unquestionably true, just as Mowinckel 
(Psalmenstudien, 11, 67ff.) claims, though this for reasons somewhat different 
from those implied in his hypothesis of Yahweh’s enthronement upon the 
New Year’s Day; cf. above, note 48. 

1% Because of the secondary, editorial and comparatively late date of 
the v. it is quite probable that ’%ohim here is original, and that there is there- 
fore no cogent reason for regarding it as a substitution for an original Yahweh, 
as in v. la. 

x72 It may be safely inferred that the present confusion in the wording 
and thought of Gen. 6.3 is likewise the result of the editing of the passage by 
the same orthodox, theological editors of the third century B.C., who changed 
the content and character of Ps. 82 so radically, and this, of course, for pre- 
cisely the same reason, to obliterate from the narrative in both places and as 
completely as possible all polytheistic and sexual details which were dis- 
tasteful to the strict monotheism of the official Judaism of their day. This 
same suggestion was made by Closen (0p. cit., 13) only, however, to be rejected 
by him as untenable. 
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ular significance is the reference to Elyon in v. 6b. As Budde has 
pointed out,'73 Elyon here is not identical with Yahweh, but is 
an altogether different deity. He is, of course, the old North 
Semitic deity, whose abode, according to Sanchuniathon, and 
therefore whose cult also, were located in the vicinity of 
Byblos.t4 The fact that here Elyon has not yet been identified 
with Yahweh,?’5 as in later biblical writings, but is still the old 


173 JBL, XL (1921), 41f. 

174 Cf. Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 10. 

17s Of course the use of the name, Elyon, here in this manner is another 
and very convincing indication of the North Semitic origin of these myths; 
note also the name, Elyon, in Isa. 14.14 (cf. above, p. 108). There too, partic- 
ularly if we assume, as seems quite probable, that v. 13a8b quotes literally 
from what must have been the early literary form of the myth once current 
in Jewish circles, it is likely that neither El] nor Elyon are identical with 
Yahweh, but are rather still the two ancient North Semitic deities by those 
names (for El or Ilus in North Semitic mythology cf. Cory’s Ancient Frag- 
ments, 11-14 [cf. above, note 22] and also the frequent occurrence of the name 
in the Ras Shamra inscriptions). That Elyon in Deut. 32.8 is also not yet 
identical with Yahweh, as Budde (zbid.) claims, is improbable, for, despite 
Budde’s argument, it can not be gainsaid that the original, North Semitic 
Elyon could scarcely be said to have divided mankind into nations according 
to the number of the children of Israel (for the seventy nations of the earth 
in rabbinic tradition cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., V, 194f., note 72), while v. 9 cer- 
tainly equates Elyon of v. 8 with Yahweh. More probable is the hypothesis’ 
that in Gen. 14.18, 19, 20 Elyon is not yet completely identified with Yahweh 
(in v. 22 ’El ‘Elyon is certainly a harmonistic gloss), but represents rather a 
very late and confused reminiscence of the pre-Yahwistic, Canaanite deity 
of Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, it is quite probable that in Ps. 91.1 neither Elyon nor 
Shaddai are, in the original form and setting of the v., identical with Yahweh. 
As it stands now the v. is not altogether translatable, nor does it have the 
slightest connection in thought with the rest of the Ps. If, however, for yoSeb 
we read yesSeb, making the verb correspond in tense to yitlonan, with which 
it is in parallelism, then only one translation of the v. is possible, viz., ‘‘Elyon 
dwells in a secret place; in shadow Shaddai lodges (i. e. hides himself).”’ 
This seems very much like a quotation from some ancient polytheistic and 
therefore non-Israelite poem, and, of course, a poem quite probably of North 
Semitic provenience. Perhaps here too Ugaritic writings will some day fur- 
nish the parallel to or original of this v. On the other hand, in v. 9 of this Ps. 
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North Semitic deity, is conclusive evidence that this Ps. must 
have been composed at a time when the myth, as it was current 
in Jewish circles, still retained much of its original North 
Semitic form and had been as yet only superficially modified 
by Jewish theological influence. There is, however, no need to 
postulate a very early date for this condition. The same condi- 
tion we have found also in Isa. 14.12-14 and in Ezek. 28.12-19. 
There is no reason to assume for Ps. 82 a date much earlier than 
that of these passages; and, as has been stated already,’ cogent 
evidence suggests a date for both these passages in the first 
quarter of the fifth century B.C. We may accordingly conclude 
with reasonable probability that Ps. 82, in its original form, was 
composed about 500 B.C.177 

As the fruit of this study we may conclude that Ps. 82 in its 
earliest Hebrew form, as composed, probably by some Galilean 
poet?77* who stood under the immediate influence of the per- 
vasive North Semitic culture of his Phoenician neighbors, in 
this period of universalistic religious thinking and ready accult- 
uration, read much as follows: 


Elyon is certainly identical with Yahweh, even though the picture of Yahweh 
here exhibits marked evidence of North Semitic influence (note that Yahweh 
is here a winged deity [v. 4; cf. above, note 74], and that He is attended by 
His ministering angels [v. 11]). Quite probably it was this mention of Elyon 
in v. 9 which prompted the prefixing of the otherwise quite unrelated and 
foreign v. 1 to this Ps. Likewise in Num. 24.16, where Elyon is equated with 
El and Shaddai, it is not absolutely certain that these are merely variant 
names of Yahweh and not actually still foreign deities. On the other hand, 
in Ps. 73.11, where Elyon is again equated with El, unquestionably Yahweh 
is implied in both names. Elsewhere in biblical literature the name Elyon is 
invariably but a variant of the name of Yahweh (cf. Ps. 9.3; 21.8; 47.3; 92.2 
and passim). 

178 Above, pp. 109-111. 

177 This would be then another instance of the process, to which Albright 
has called attention (BASOR, no. 70 [April, 1938], 23f.), of the transmission 
to Jewish circles of elements of North Semitic culture, and particularly of 
North Semitic mythology, about the end of the sixth and the beginning of 
the fifth centuries B.C. 

t77a Cf, above, note 88, 
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It is readily seen that the revision of the original poem,” in 
order to adapt it for incorporation into the official liturgy of the 
Jerusalem Temple was simple and systematic. The statement of 
the horrifying and almost inconceivable crime of the angels'®s 
was removed in its entirety and in its stead was substituted, 
what must have seemed to these editors far more appropriate 


™§ It is self-evident that what has been preserved of the original poem 
is cast uniformly in a graceful 3/3 meter; and it is a reasonable assumption 
that the entire original poem was couched in this same meter. Accordingly 
in v. 1 ba‘¢dat ’el, since it expresses but a single concept, in v. 5b kol mos¢de, 
in v. 6 ni ’*marti, which likewise expresses but a single concept, and in v. 7 
ben Sahar must all be read as single beats. The fact that ba‘«dat ’el must be 
read as a single beat, just because it expresses a single concept, confirms the 
interpretation of the term which we have given above (pp. 40ff.). 

779 The reasons for believing that a stichos has been lost here are stated 
above, note 78. 

80 Here followed Yahweh’s denunciation of the sinning gods or angels 
and the statement of their crime. Presumably this required no more than 
three distichs or vv., the same number as has been substituted in the present 
version of the Ps. 

‘st We may scarcely imagine that the original poem ended with such 
abruptness as would be the case had v. 7 been its actual conclusion. We may 
therefore safely assume that at least one distich, and not improbably even 
several distichs more, completing the mythological narrative in full, stood 
originally after v. 7, and that v. 8 now occupies their place. 

«8 For in its original form it was decidedly a poem too much of epic charac- 
ter to be properly called a psalm. 

*8 For as such they must have come to be regarded by this time, and so 
"elohim must have come to be popularly interpreted. 
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and far more in accord with their theological principles and 
ethical standards, the denunciation of corrupt, earthly judges 
which we now find in vv. 2—5a. For the same reason no doubt the 
final distich or distichs of the original poem were likewise omitted 
and, either immediately or eventually, the present v. 8 was 
inserted in its place in order to provide a fitting and duly orth- 
odox conclusion to the Ps.'® In the process of this revision the 
first half of the original distich, of which the present v. 5b was 
in all likelihood the second half, was lost, though whether pur- 
posefully or accidentally lack of knowledge of what its original 
reading may have been forbids us to determine, and likewise 
the remaining stichos, v. 5c, became separated from its original 
connection with v. 1 and was transposed to its present position, 
following the arraignment of the corrupt, earthly judges, whereas 
it had originally preceded the arraignment of the sinning gods 
or angels. Then wk*Helel ben Sahar, or however the original in 
v. 7b may have read,'*§ was changed to the present uk’ ahad 
hasarim. Finally, as we have seen, to conform to the evolving 
theological scruples against pronouncing the actual name, 
Yahweh, of presumably the latter portion of the fifth or of the 
fourth century B.C.,"%« Yahweh in v. 1 was changed to the present 
"Elohim. With this last step the revision of the original poem was 
complete and it had taken on the form in which we now find it 
in the Psalter. 

This record implies, of course, that at some time not too long 
after its composition in Galilee the original poem was carried to 
Jerusalem, where it must have become current to a sufficient 
degree to warrant its ultimate revision by the religious author- 
ities who supervised the Temple liturgy, so that it might be 
properly incorporated therein. We can readily imagine that it 
was Galilean pilgrims, going up to Jerusalem for the celebration 
of the annual pilgrim festivals,‘®® who carried this poem with 


18 Now specifically a psalm, and no longer a poem in the broad, general 
sense. 185 Cf, above, note 167. 

852 Cf. ‘The Book of the Covenant, III’, op. cit., 28-30. 

186 Cf. 2 Chron. 30.11; ct. v. 10. This passage evidences clearly that at 
the time of the Chronicler, i. e. circ. 300 B.C., the coming of Galileans to 
Jerusalem for the celebration of the three pilgrimage festivals in conformity 
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them from their home-country to the Temple. There it must 
have been current for some time in its original form in a loose 
connection with the Temple cult as it was practised in a certain, 
non-orthodox circle. Just what circle this was is a matter of 
deepest import for the history and right understanding of Juda- 
ism in this, its first, formative period. Into this question, how- 
ever, with its many wide and significant ramifications, we may 
not enter here. 

That it was the priestly party, the early Sadducees, who 
revised this poem in the manner indicated above and thus 
adapted it for incorporation into the official liturgy of the Temple, 
need not be doubted. In this they were influenced, we may be 
sure, quite as much by their well known and long established 
principle of the denial of the existence of angels or of any divine 
beings other than the Deity Himself,'§’ as by their innate horror 
at the crime which this poem attributed to the divine beings of 
whom it spoke in its original form. The revision of this poem 
and the manner of its adaptation to the principles of the norma- 
tive Judaism'*’ of early Sadduceeism*®? is of far more than passing 


with the Deuteronomic injunction (Deut. 16.16; Ex. 23.17; 34.23 [for the D2 
authorship of these two Ex. passages cf. ‘“The Oldest Document of the Hexa- 
teuch,”’ op. cit., 61f.]) was a firmly and no doubt a long established practice. 
As a result of the Samaritan schism in the days of Nehemiah and the erection 
of their own temple on Mt. Gerizim the Samaritans had by the time of the 
Chronicler long ceased to pilgrim to Jerusalem. In all likelihood therefore, as 
the hostile attitude of the Samaritans recorded in 2 Chron. 30.10 indicates, 
already in the time of the Chronicler the Galileans had become accustomed 
to come up to Jerusalem by the circuitous route through Trans-Jordan, just 
as is recounted of Jesus and his Galilean fellow-pilgrims in the N.T. 

87 Cf. Acts 23.8. 

88 To use the convenient, but none too precise and also somewhat mis- 
leading term coined by George Foot Moore (Judaism, I, 1). 

%89 For other instances of similar Sadducee procedure cf: above, notes 25 
and 88; note also that Ps. 51.20-21, manifestly an addition to the original 
Ps., the thought of which (vv. 18-19) it contradicts so absolutely, is clearly 
the work of a priestly, i. e. a Saddokite, editor, who lived obviously but shortly 
before the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah in 444 B.C. 
Careful search will reveal innumerable instances of similar Sadducee revision 
of older biblical passages to make them conform to priestly, Sadducee theology 
and program. 
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significance in the reconstruction of the development of early 
Judaism. 

Finally, with the myth or myths which, as we have seen, were 
basic to the original poem, out of which Ps. 82 in its present 
form has evolved, we must link one other interesting biblical 
passage, viz. Isa. 24.21a, “On that day Yahweh will visit (His 
punishment) upon the host of the high (heaven) in the high 
(heaven).’’ Unquestionably hamarom here is a synonym of haSa- 
mayim,?*% and the combined expression, s¢ba’ hamarom, is there- 
fore a perfect synonym of the much more frequent expression, 
s*ba’ hasamayim, “‘the host of heaven.”’ Just what this ‘‘host of 
heaven”’ was our investigation has disclosed clearly. The passage 
implies that this “‘host of heaven’”’ has already been found by 
Yahweh guilty of some heinous crime and has been condemned 
to the most extreme punishment. What this crime was can no 
longer be a matter of doubt or question. It must have been either 
the rebellion against Yahweh’s authority of Helel ben Shahar 
in the earlier form of the one myth, or of Satan and his cohorts, 
in the later form thereof, or else the sin of the sons of the gods 
who, in the other myth, had sexual relations with human 
women ;?%° or, not at all improbably, the passage envisages both 
myths and the crimes of the divine sinners which both myths 
record. The punishment has already been pronounced, so the 
passage clearly implies; but the fulfillment thereof had not been 
carried out immediately, but has been deferred until the great 
Day of Yahweh at the ‘‘end time.’ In this significant respect 
this passage seems to differ from both Gen. 6.1-4 and Ps. 82, 
where, manifestly, the punishment of those divine beings, who 
almost immediately after creation had rebelled against Yahweh’s 
supreme authority, has already been carried out and where, 
impliedly, the punishment of the divine beings who had consorted 
with mortal women was likewise to follow immediately upon 
their condemnation. In Isa. 24.21a we have the myth unques- 
tionably in the later form, in which we meet it so frequently in 


1892 Cf. above, note 126. 

190 So already Konig (Theologie des A.T., 229), though, of course, only 
with reference to the record of the myth in Gen, 6.1-4 and not at all to the 
record thereof in Ps. 82. 
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the apocalyptic writings, the form which told of the sinning 
divine beings being imprisoned either in the heavens or in the 
abyss, awaiting the ultimate visitation upon them of the punish- 
ment which Yahweh had decreed.* Isa. 24.21a must therefore 
be later than either Gen. 6.1-4 or Ps. 82 in its original form. 
It may well come therefore from some time between the end of 
the fifth and the third century B.C. It is a significant illustration 
of the process of transition from the mythology of Judaism in 
the very first stage of its historical evolution to the apocalyptic 
of its second or third stage. 

With this we may regard our investigation of the mytholog- 
ical background of Ps. 82 as finished. But, like so many studies 
of similar character, while complete in itself, it has raised innum- 
erable questions of far-reaching import and opened up an entirely 
new vista of the origins and evolution of Judaism in its earliest 
period. It is indeed an inviting field of investigation. Perhaps 
it may be given to us to some day enter into it more deeply and 
thoroughly. For the present it must suffice to have opened a little 
more widely the door to this new area of study of the thought 
and perhaps also of the sect organization and theology of early 
Judaism. 


191 Cf, above, pp. 87ff. 


ADDENDA 
To End of N. 53: 
Cf. Scott, “The Pillars Jachin and Boaz,’ JBL, LVIII (1939), 143 f. 


To N. 74: For the divine character of Shahar cf. also Lewy in RHR, CX 
(1934), 43-44. 


THE FEAST OF THE 14th DAY OF ADAR 


JULIUS LEWY, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW discussion of the feast the institution of which is the 

subject of the Book of Esther hardly needs any justifica- 
tion. The various scholars who tried to elucidate its origin have 
neither explained the coexistence of its three names — ODF 7", 
gpovpata? or gpovpat, and 7 Mapdoxaxy uépat—nor have 
they paid much attention to its date. This is particularly true 
of Lagarde, who regarded parim, or rather its Lucianic equi- 
valent govpdata’, as etymologically connected with farvardigan, 
the name of the Persian feast celebrated in memory of the dead. 
It is further true of Jensen, who stressed the manifest relation- 
ship of the biblical names °277 and “7nDx to the names of the 
Babylonian deities Marduk and [Star®, and of Winckler, who 
believed in the identity of the biblical names jon and sn7on 
with the names of the Persian gods Quavov and ’Avadarou, 
mentioned by Strabo and usually equated with Vohu Manah 


t Est: 9.28, 31; cf. 9.26. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, XI, 295 (cf. LXX, add. to Est., 6.11 var.); varr. 
Ypoupatas, Ypoupaovs, Ppovpeas, ~poupeovs. There is no doubt that ¢gpov- 
pa.a may represent an Aramaic plural x’2105; cf. P. Haupt, Purim (=Beitrage 
zur Assyriologie, VI, 2), p. 51 and see below, pp. 137ff. 

3 LXX Est. 9.26ff., varr. ppovpty, etc.; cf. L. B. Paton, A Text-Critical 
Apparatus to the Book of Esther (=Old Testament and Semitic Stidies in 
Memory of William Rainey Harper, Ii, p. 1ff.), p. 48. It is evident that gpov- 
plu may be the Hebrew equivalent of »1175 (see the preceding note). 

4 See 2 Macc. 15.36(37) and cf. below, pp. 131ff. 

5s As was admitted by Lagarde himself (see his Purim, Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Religion [=Abh. der Géttinger Ges. d. Wiss. XXXIV], p. 25), 
govpoata (i.e., 8°17D) is possibly nothing but a mistake for x15. Cf., how- 
ever, below, p. 139 note 65. 

6 See P. Jensen, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, VI 
(1892), pp. 47ff.; 209ff. and cf. Jensen’s private communications published 
by G. Wildeboer in Marti’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, Part XVII 


(1898), pp. 173ff. 
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and Amérétat.7? Moreover, even those authors who, like Gunkel®, 
Haupt?, Paton'’, and Eissfeldt™, expressed some criticism of 
the theory of Lagarde and the speculations of Jensen, Zimmern”, 
and Meissner*3 failed to note that the Book of Esther, by laying 
the scene at Susa, links the Babylonian goddess IStar™ with a 
city which was the seat of an important sanctuary of the same 
deity. Similarly, the question has never been raised whether 
or not it is merely accidental that, in the Greek version of the 
legend, two of the leading figures of the tale bear names, or 
epithets, ending in —atos. Finally, Esther’s second name, 7077, 
still calls for a satisfactory analysis. 

Jensen’ and Haupt® correctly felt that nmo77 (Est. 2.7) is 
connected with the Akkadian word hadaSatu, which, according 
to some Assyrian vocabularies'’, was a synonym of kallatu 
‘bride’. Since there are other cases in which a west-Semitic | 
appears in Akkadian partly as #, partly as’*®, Haupt was, how- 


7 See H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen III, 1 (1902), p. 4. 

§ See H. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895), pp. 309-314, and Esther 
(1916), p. 116. 

9 Loc. cit., passim. 

to See L. B. Paton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Esther (1916), passim. 

1 See O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1934), pp. 561-562. 

2 Zimmern’s modification of Jensen’s and Winckler’s mythological 
speculations is found in the third edition of E. Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament, pp. 514-520. 
’ 13 Meissner’s cautious remarks on Jensen’s speculations and Zimmern’s 
first theory (published in Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
XI [1891], pp. 157-169) as well as his own theory are found in Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldindischen Gesellschaft L (1896), pp. 296ff. 

™4 The identity of [Star and anos has been definitely proved ‘by Gunke] 
(Schépfung und Chaos, p. 310 note 6), who, inter alia, referred to the plural 
snanos [=Babylonian iStarati] occurring on magical bowls. Cf. further the 
singular ands which appears in 1. 8 of the bowl published by C. H. Gordon 
Archi Orientdlni, 1X (1937), pp. 93f. 

§ Loc. cit., pp. 210-211. 

6 Loc. cit., pp. 9 and 39. 

17 See K 2040 (II R 29, no. 3; CT 18, 7) and the tablet K 8665 (discussed 
by W. von Soden, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XLIII [1936], pp. 249-250). 

8 This is particularly true of the root o1n; cf. the remarks of W. Eilers, 
Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXXIV (1931), col. 929 and the reference 
added by B. Meissner, Archiv fiir Orientforschung VII (1932), p. 268. 
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ever, wrong in denying that hadaSatu belongs to Hebrew won 
“new” (=Akkadian eS§u) and means “‘la nouvelle (mariée)’’. 
Also his further assertion that, in an Akkadian katal adjective 
of the root win, the second radical should have been assimilated 
to the following 5, is now disproved since there occurs, in Old 
Assyrian texts, the ordinal SadaSum ‘“‘the sixth’? instead of 
the usual Se5Su.?° If in now the § of Akkadian hadaSatu ‘‘bride”’ 
is replaced by 0, this is, of course, the shift of & to D which was 
noted in 1noxs<TJStar. The spelling of the divine name J%tar 
with D recurs, as has been mentioned above”, in incantations 
_ inscribed on magical bowls. The language of those Jewish and 
non-Jewish incantation texts belongs to the southeastern Aramaic 
dialects in which n alternates with 7.77 Accordingly, 7077 is an 
Aramaized form of Akkadian fadaSatu “‘bride’’s and equals 
the aforementioned Babylonian word kalldtu, the frequent 
epithet of various [Star goddesses. In other words, 7077 was 
originally not a proper name meaning ‘‘myrtle’’, but, just as 
its Babylonian equivalent kalldtu, an epithet of 7noN/JStar.*5 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that in the usual 
nobnn anor (Est. 2.22ff.) the divine name “now is followed by 


19 The ordinal SadaSum appears in ll. 5f. of the text Jena no. 443, pub- 
lished by J. Lewy, Die Keilschrifttexte aus Kleinasien (= Texte und Materialien 
der Frau Professor Hilprecht Collection, 1), pl. 27». 

20 The form SadaSum offers an exact analogy to fadasu, i.e., as can be 
concluded from K 8665, col. II 14 (see above, p. 128 note 17), the masculine 
of badaSatu. In other words, SadasSum is to SesSu what hadaSu is to es$u.— 
The assumption of Th. Bauer (Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals II [1933], 
p. 31 note 3 and Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XLII [1934], p. 167) that hedusatu 
belongs to fasddu ‘‘to love’ has never been substantiated. 

2x See p. 128 note 14. 

2 Cf. Th. Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, §57; J. A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur, p. 30. 

23 As for ymin (<sNnni7m), a genuine East Aramaic (Mandaic) synonym 
of Akkadian hadaSatu, cf. Néldeke, loc. cit., § 101. For the corresponding 
Syriac form, see ibidem and cf. Néldeke’s Syrische Grammatik, § 26 B. 

24 For references, cf., e.g., Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the 
Assyrian Language (1905), p. 390 s. v. kallatu; E. Ebeling, Reallexikon der 
Assyriologie, | (1932), p. 1s. v. A.A. 

23 As for the possibility that 7077 is but a gloss inserted in order to indicate 
who Esther actually was, see below, pp. 132f. 
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a title reserved for goddesses.” n2>n7 “NbN is, indeed, an un- 
mistakable literal translation of the Babylonian term JStar 
Sarratum?’ ‘“‘TStar the Queen’’.”8 

This analysis of the epithet no77 carries with it the addi- 
tional result that the Esther legend must have originated in 
circles which spoke — or wrote — an east-Aramaic dialect. It 
goes almost without saying that this conclusion is in line with 
two significant data, viz. the many Aramaisms of the Book of 
Esther? and its laying the scene in the southeastern capital of 
the Persian empire. 

The origin of the Esther story becomes still clearer when we 
consider the name of the man to whom the legend attributes, 
next to ‘“‘Esther the Queen’’, an important réle in the defense 
of ‘“‘her people” (Est. 2.20ff.) against dangers emanating from 
a favourite of the Persian king. °377% is a nisbe formation from 
4770, just as ‘wow (Ezra 4.8ff.) is a nisbe formation from wow. 
In other words, °2779% is to 7770 ‘“‘Marduk”’ what, e.g., 117" 
“Jew” (E. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Ele- 
phantine, pl. 29 1. 3) is to m7 “Juda” (cbidem, pl. 3 1. 18). Such 
Aramaic adjectiva relativa frequently denote sectarians, as is 
shown, e.g., by 8°88) and xpi. The Greek sources render 
these plurals by Nafwpator and Zaddovxator (cf. LeBovator, 
Laupato., etc.). In other words, when denoting members 
of a religious community, the Aramaic adjectiva relativa recur 


26 It is a matter of fact that in the Old Testament nabnn ‘7 Bacitucoa” 
is never preceded by a human proper name. Est. 1.9ff., where we find *nw 
nabnn, is no exception to this rule, because nv is a divine name, as has been 
seen by Jensen, loc. cit., pp. 61ff. and Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldn- 
dischen Gesellschaft LV (1901), p. 235. 

27 The term [Star Sarratum ‘‘IStar the Queen”’ occurs as early as the Old 
Babylonian period, see col. VII 13 of the first tablet of the ‘‘poem of AguSaya”’; 
cf. the transliteration and German translation by Zimmern, [Star and Saltu 
(= Berichte der Séchs. Ges. d. Wiss., LX VIII, 1 [1916]), pp. 10ff. and the French 
translation by V. Scheil, Revue d’Assyriologie XV [1918], pp. 170ff. For further 
references see K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta (1938), pp. 237f. 

28 Similarly, IStar’s epithet Sarrat Samé occurs in the Bible (Jer. 44.17), 
in literal translation, as BaciAvooa Tov ovpavov (=o-nvwn nobn; cf. the remarks 
of Zimmern, Joc. cit., p. 441). 

29 Cf. Paton, loc. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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in Greek as gentilics ending in —atos /atou.3° The Greek equivalent 
of *2770 is Mapdoxatos, whereas—in accordance with the rule 
that, in general, biblical proper names appear in the Septuagint 
under (more or less indeclinable) non-Greek3! forms — the 
analogous ‘wow is rendered by Dauoae (varr. Layuaca, Dapee, 
Dapears). Hence it appears that °279 was not a proper name 
but a technical term which, as late as the Greek period, was 
interpreted as ‘“‘Mardukian’’, or ‘‘worshipper of Marduk’’. 
Support for this conclusion comes from the significant fact 
that, for the most part, Mapdoxatos is even preceded by the 
article.3%* 

The aforementioned term 7 Mapdoxatxy juépa (2 Macc. 
15.36) points in the same direction. Not only because Mapéo- 
xaos is to Mapédoxatos what “Iovéarxés is to Iovdatos, but 
especially because it is evident that this designation of the feast 
of the 14th of Adar cannot reasonably be explained on the 
basis of the legend preserved in the Book of Esther. Were this 
legend older than the name 7 Mapdoxarxy juépa, then the day, 
just as the book, would certainly have been named in honor 
of Esther, and not of the man to whom the legend gave only 
second place. It is therefore not too daring to translate the 
term, in accordance with its grammatical form, by “‘the day of 
the worshippers of Marduk’’, and to conclude that in the Hell- 
enistic period, the celebration of the 14th of Adar was regarded 
as a non-Jewish custom to be marked as ‘‘Babylonian’’, or 
rather ‘‘Mardukian’’. Those rabbinic authorities who for some 
centuries opposed the observance of the feast of the 14th and 
15th day of Adar or denied the canonicity of the Book of Esther? 
may, indeed, have been influenced by similar views. 

Traces of the true significance of the adjectivum relativum 
*2779 may even be found in the wording of the Book of Esther 


30 Cf. the remarks of Eduard Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdnge des Christen- 
tums, II, p. 423 note 2. 

31 Cf, R. Helbing, Grammatik der Septuaginta, pp. S8ff. 

31a Accordingly, it is not necessary to assume that °277n is the Akkadian 
hypocoristic Marduka-ia which appears as early as the Middle Assyrian 
epoch (see 1. 2 of the ASSur stele no. 129). 

32 For the details, see Wildeboer, loc. cit., p. 171; S. Jampel, Das Buch 
Esther (1907), pp. 1ff. 
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itself. We refer to the verses 8.7; 9.29; 9.31; and 10.3 where, in 
the Hebrew version, 2770 is followed by the apposition 177. 
At first glance and so long as one supposes that °3770 is a per- 
sonal name, this additional 7177 is out of place and unmotivated, 
since we are here in the last chapters of a narrative which, almost 
since its beginning, dealt again and again with °2770. But as 
soon as it is realized that ’27799 means ‘‘a worshipper of Mar- 
duk’’, it is obvious that the tiring repetition of »1177 is caused 
by the reasonable wish of a glossator — or perhaps even of the 
redactor of this part of the book — to avoid the danger that 
Jewish readers should recognize in 37170 the gentilic which it 
actually was.33 

An examination of Est. 3.6 leads to a similar result. In this 
verse, which relates Haman’s decision to exterminate ‘‘all Jews’, 
the sentence wimwns mad S23 ww oT b> nx PowTd jor wpa 
is followed by the words °2779 ay which are obviously not moti- 
vated by the context. This unusual expression, which recalls 
the technical term xm Nb°n of the Elephantine papyri*4 and, 
accordingly, may mean ‘‘Mardukians’’, has nothing to corres- 
pond to it in the Septuagint. It appears therefore that the two 
words have been inserted by a reader who wanted to state that 
Haman had menaced not the Jews, but the ‘‘worshippers of 
Marduk’’.35 This conclusion seems to be supported by the con- 
spicuous fact that the reference to Esther’s second name — or 
rather epithets°“— is likewise limited to the Hebrew text and 


33 In this connection attention may be called to the verse Est. 9.4b (> 
bya 517-2790 wNA) which has no correspondence in the Greek version and 
looks like a variant of 9.4a. To be sure, the strange °3779 wenn parallels the 
classic 7¥2 wn, but it seems possible that it is a transmutation of an original 
»2770 ws. If so, then it might be assumed that, in the original (non-Jewish) 
Esther legend, an (anonymous?) °3779 ws played a réle similar to that of 
the Judaicized »D77» of the biblical Book of Esther. 

34 See Sachau, Joc. cit., pl. 6, 1. 11; pl. 19, 1. 1. 

35 It may be noted that the significance of the expression *3779 OY was 
felt as early as 1895 by Gunkel, who translated it by ‘‘das Mardukvolk”’ 
(loc. cit., p. 314). Influenced by the theories of Jensen and Zimmern, he thought, 
however, that it pointed to a Babylonian IStar-Marduk myth. About twenty 
years later, he simply proposed to read °554% ny; see his Esther (1916), pp. 17 
and 98. 

36 See above, pp. 128f. 
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may therefore be attributed to a reader who (as the glossator 
of 3.6 insisted upon the true religion of Haman’s enemies) 
wished to indicate Esther’s identity with the goddess “nbs 
not. 

Be that as it may, the mere coexistence of a name denoting 
the feast of the 14th day of Adar as ‘‘the day of the worshippers 
of Marduk” and of a legend which motivates the institution 
of this very same holiday and which, while not mentioning 
Jahweh, praises the goddess [Star Sarrat>n>bon snow for the 
help brought to “‘her people’’ in a time of imminent persecution, 
makes it sufficiently clear that the biblical Book of Esther is 
derived from non-Jewish traditions which did not deal with 
any plots against the security of the Jews of Persia, but with 
dangers confronting the ‘‘Mardukians’’. Before showing that 
in that prototype of the biblical Esther legend the adversary of 
nos and °2759% was described as the worshipper of a god other 
than Marduk, it is advisable to prove that there actually existed 
at Susa a Babylonian sanctuary of IS8tar from which the tradi- 
tions in question are likely to have originated. We refer to a 
cuneiform inscription enumerating “IStar who dwells in Susa’”’ 
among the deities whose temples were rebuilt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar when ‘‘Marduk called his (Nebuchadnezzar’s) name in 
order to colonize}? the destroyed capitals of the gods’’.3’ The 
passage leaves, indeed, no doubt that ‘“‘Mardukians’”’ must have 
been living in Susa at the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It is further 
certain that the settling of Babylonians at Susa was not merely 
transitory. For aside from bricks bearing Nebuchadnezzar’s 
name and titles3?, the French excavations at Susa yielded pre- 
cious vessels coming from a palace of his son Evil-Merodach 


37 Literally ‘‘to cause to settle” (SaSubdu); as often, the infinitive of the 
causative has a passive sense. 

38 See col. III of the Nabonidus stela from Hillah (latest transliteration 
and translation by St. Langdon, Die Neubabylonischen Kéonigsinschriften 
[= Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, IV], pp. 274ff.). The proof that col. III of the 
monument deals with achievements of Nebuchadnezzar was furnished by 
L. Messerschmidt, Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft I, 1 (1896) 
p. 14. 

39 See V. Scheil, Revue d’Assyriologie XXIV (1927), pp. 47-48. 
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(562—560)4° and even a vessel mentioning Neriglissar (560-556) .4 
Since it is to be assumed that the sanctuary of IStar as well as 
Evil-Merodach’s palace were situated on the acropolis, it may 
even be concluded that the settlement of the “Mardukians’”’ 
was not limited to the ‘city’ of Susa (cf. ww wyn Est. 3.15; 
8.15), but included parts of the citadel, or A-V27 ywrw (Est. 2.5; 
9-10: ch. 1.2: 3.15: 6.14;>and Neh. 120). 

It has been seen that in the story from which the biblical 
Esther legend is derived, Mardukians — and not Jews — were 
menaced with extermination.*? Consequently, in that tale their 
adversary Nn70n7 ]2 yom cannot have been introduced as an 
Agagite.44 The correctness of this deduction is proved by the 
fact that in the Greek translation of Est. 3.144 ‘Nm is replaced 
by Bovyaios. This hitherto unexplained term has the same 
characteristic ending as Mapédoxatos; thus it is self-evident 
that Bovyatos, too, denotes a member of a religious community. 
In other words, Bovyatos must be to 12 what Mapdoxatos is to 
Jim». At first glance, it would seem that there was no divine 
name na. But as soon as it is remembered that the Book of 
Esther originates from circles which spoke a southeastern 
Aramaic dialect4’ and that in the dialects in question the a 
vowel, when preceded by 31, may be shifted to u4°, it becomes 
manifest that Bouvyatos stands for Bayatos and is derived from 
the well-known West-Iranian religious term baga. 

The use of the word baga ‘‘god’’ was manifold. In the in- 
scriptions of Darius it denotes a) Ahuramazda, ‘‘the greatest of 


40 See F. Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie IX (1912), pp. 24-25 

4t See Scheil, Joc. cit., p. 47. 

# Incidentally it may be noted that this explains the conspicuous absence 
of any direct reference to the Jews in Est. 3.8. 

43 For the obvious purpose which the redactor of the Hebrew version 
had in mind when representing Haman as an Agagite, see Paton, Joc. cit., 
p. 194; Wildeboer, loc. cit., p. 180. 

44 See also 9.10 and add. 12.6. 

442 [(Cf., however, the remarks of J. Hoschander, The Book of Esther in 
the Light of History (1923), p. 23.] 

45 See above, pp. 129f. 

4 See Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 20. 
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the bagas’’47, b) the deities of the Persian clans‘’, c) non-Persian 
gods.49 In the Old-Persian month-name Bagayadiss° and in Old 
Persian proper names such as Bagastdna (Bistéin) and Baga- 
buchSa (MeyaPvufos) it denotes the “god par excellence”, i. e., 
Mithra.** Yet it cannot be assumed that the term »na-Bovyaios 
is equally ambiguous. In the first place, it must have had a very 
definite sense, implying hostility against the Mardukians; 
otherwise the redactor of the Hebrew version of the Book of 
Esther would hardly have been induced to replace it by a term 
such as Agagite (or Amalekites?), expressing inherited antago- 
nism against the Jews. Secondly, it is unlikely that in the ‘‘Mar- 
dukian”’ source from which the biblical Esther story is developed, 
a derivation from a Persian word should have denoted wor- 
shippers of any non-Persian god or gods. Finally, we know from 
the Elephantine papyri (Sachau, loc. cit., pl. 11, 1. 6) that the 
Aramaic designation for those who believed in Ahura mazda — 
and probably also in the less important Persian gods invoked, 
together with Ahura mazda, in §3 of the Persepolis inscription 
d — was the Persian term }r71 “‘worshipper of Mazda’. The 
other possibilities thus being improbable, it is hardly too daring 
to conclude that, in accordance with the particular use of the 
word baga as a designation for Mithra, in the prototype of the 
biblical Esther legend °na-Bovyaios denoted the ‘worshipper 
of Mithra’’. 


47 Darius, Persepolis d, § 1; similarly NakS i Rustam a, §1. Cf. the re- 
marks of H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des Alten Iran (= Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft, XLIII [1938]), pp. 348ff. 

48 Darius, Persepolis d, § 3; cf. Nyberg, Joc. cit., pp. 350 and 354. 

49 Behistiin, §§ 62 and 63; cf. E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, VIII (1936), p. 74. Since the text of the Behistiin inscription was 
promulgated throughout the empire, it is hard to see how Nyberg (loc. cit., 
p. 354) can deny that baga here refers to non-Iranian deities recognized by 
Darius. 

5° For the meaning of this month name, see J. Marquart, Untersu- 
chungen zur Geschichte von Eran, I (1896), pp. 64f.; II (1905), pp. 129; 132ff.; 
cf. also A. Christensen, Die Iranier (=Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, 
herausgeg. von W. Otto, III, 1 [1933]), pp. 289, 295. 

st See Herzfeld, Joc. cit., p. 74; Nyberg, loc. cit., p. 353. 

s2 See Josephus, Antiquities XI, 209ff.; cf, above, p. 134 note 43. 
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The names jon, which may be interpreted, with Benfey and 
Scheftelowitz3, as ‘‘offerer of Haoma’’, and sn707, in which we 
recognize a variant of na» ‘given by Haoma’’ss, support the 
conclusion that, in the prototype of the Book of Esther, the 
“‘diabolic’?’ Haman*’® was represented as a believer in Mithra; 
for high esteem for the sacred haoma drink was closely connected 
with Mithra worship.s7 

The analysis of ‘the names and epithets mo7n, 7950 “nox, 
Mapéoxatos, and Bovyaios has revealed that there are preserved, 
partly in the Hebrew, partly in the Greek version of the biblical 
Esther legend, unmistakable traces of an older [Star story, the 
subject of which was the antagonism of a Persian against ‘‘Mar- 
dukians”’ who were connected with the [Star sanctuary at Susa. 
While such an origin of the legend finally explains why in the 
Book of Esther Jahweh is not mentioned at all, the absence of 
his name and the maintenance of a Susian local colouring, in 
turn, make it probable that the transmutation of the story into 
a Jewish tale did not lead to considerable changes of the proto- 
type. Hence it is quite possible that, just as the biblical story 
of Esther, its prototype also served to explain the name and 
motivate the institution and celebration of the holiday called 
“Mardukian day’’ in the Second Book of the Maccabees.s® 
This is all the more likely since, at least during the milennia 
preceding the Persian conquest of the country, the Babylonians 
living in Babylonia did not celebrate any festival on the 14th 
day of Adar. In other words, there are reasons for inferring that 
the feast of the 14th of Adar, although defined by the author 
of the Second Book of the Maccabees as a ‘‘Mardukian holiday’’, 
was originally a non-Babylonian feast with which Neo-Baby- 
lonian colonists at Susa became acquainted only during the 


53 See Paton, loc. cit., p. 69. The original publications quoted by Paton 
are not available to me. 

54 Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, edited by A. H. Sayce with the 
assistance of A. E. Cowley (1906), texts D, 1. 2; C, 1. 2. 

55 Cf. I. Scheftelowitz, Die Altpersische Religion und das Judentum 
(1920), p. 3; Christensen, loc. cit., p. 286. 

6 Cf. Est. LXX 8.1: ‘Audv r@ bra Bor. 

57 See Nyberg, Joc. cit., pp. 83-84. 

58 See above, p. 131. 
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Persian rule and the (naturally foreign) name of which was 
explained to them in the non-Jewish prototype of the Esther 
‘legend. Consequently, we are confronted with the following 
questions: 1) What was the name of the feast of the 14th Adar 
used by the Babylonian settlers of Susa? 2) How may this 
name have been explained in the prototype of the biblical Esther 
story? 3) Was there any Persian festival celebrated on the 14th 
day of Adar and what was its name? 

It would be well to begin the discussion of these questions 
with an examination of the term gpovpdia which, as has been 
mentioned above®?, designates the feast of the 14th of Adar in 
the Greek versions of the Book of Esther. Since the term un- 
doubtedly has the form of an Aramaic plural and since the 
language of the prototype of the Esther story was Aramaic, it 
appears that this name is at least no less authentic than the 
term on) denoting the feast in the Hebrew version. On the 
contrary, as Josephus’ account of the Esther story, although 
in general based upon the version preserved in the Septuagint, 
knows nothing of the “‘casting of lots’, it even seems that as 
late as the time of Josephus the Greek version did not include 
any references to the “lot”, or the “lots”, appearing now in 
3.7 and 9.24ff. of the Greek as well as of the Hebrew version. 
In fact, as Haupt (who paid no attention to this peculiarity of 
Josephus’ paraphrase of the Greek version) has stated®’, the 
whole verse 3.7 ‘‘severs the connection between the preceding 
and the following verses and is evidently a subsequent insertion’. 
If, consequently, 3.7 must be considered secondary, then verse 
9.24b, too, cannot be genuine, because it is clear that the words 
Kadas @dero Whgioua Kal K\jpov agavioa abrovs= na bvDm 
o7aN5) pon> Sa Nin were out of place in a recension in which 
3.7 was not contained and in which the name of the feast was 
xen», and not om» “lots”. It goes without saying that, for 
the same reasons, in 9.26 the passage 6a Tovs KANpous STL TH 
dvaexTW alT@y KadovvTat ~Ypoupar is but an insertion, evidently 
due to 9.26b of the received Hebrew text. This does not mean, 
however, that Haupt was correct in eliminating the entire 


59 See p. 127. 
COM OCH Ely Delos 
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verses 9.23-25. For 9.24a (1@s ‘Auav ‘Auadadou 6 Maxedwv 
érodéuer abrobs=by avn onan b> sx CNT NNT 12 107 7D 
o7axd om) does not refer to 3.7, but to 3.6b%, and it is obvi- 
ous that, in contradistinction to 3.7, the passage 3.6b is essential 
and cannot have been missing in any recension of the Esther 
tale. In other words, the Greek version, as used and paraphrased 
by Josephus in his Antiquities XI 294-295, must reflect the 
following Hebrew text of 9.24ff.: by awn... smqpn ja yom °D 
sea aban od weap yo by onaxd oan. 

It is easy to see that this text is logical and includes, in fact, 
an explanation of the term ’175 which must be regarded as 
adequate, especially if it is kept in mind that the Esther story 
originated in the circles of the Babylonian colonists at Susa. 
For the verb pararu, the Babylonian equivalent of Aramaic 
and Hebrew 78, is, particularly in its second stem purruru, 
an exact synonym of Aramaic and Hebrew 728 ‘‘to destroy”’, 
“to exterminate’, so that it was tempting to explain the term 
x10) by a legend dealing with ‘destruction’. In other words, 
the original [8tar-Esther legend was based upon and culminated 
in a folk-etymology which was possible because the name of 
the feast of the 14th of Adar looked like a derivation from Baby- 
lonian purruru and consequently seemed to mean ‘‘destruc- 
tion’’. 

It follows from these considerations that the name of the 
feast of the 14th of Adar preserved in the Septuagint and by 
Josephus is, in fact, more authentic than the name found in the 
Hebrew version, and it is worth while emphasizing that this is 
a second important detail in which the recension used by the 
Septuagint was manifestly nearer to the original than the 
received Hebrew text. It is true, the latter also offers a folk- 
etymology of the name of the feast which must be old, because 
it is likewise based upon a Babylonian term — parum ‘‘lot’”’— 
and must therefore have originated in the circles of the Baby- 
lonian colony at Susa. But this etymology, which we shall dis- 
cuss later®, is far-fetched and has no genuine connection with 


6& wyqwns mda 532 aw onan b> nx Pownd yon wpan, cf. above, p. 132. 
6 For references see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 545. 
63 See below, p. 144. 
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the contents of the Esther legend preserved in the Bible, whereas 
a popular explanation of #175 by the root 175 — an explana- 
tion which would be completely lost to us had not the Greek 
version preserved the term gpovpaca — agrees so well with 
chapters 3ff. of the Book of Esther that its genuineness and 
superiority cannot be questioned. 

The name gpovpata <s'105, which, as has been shown, gave 
rise to a folk-etymology based upon the Babylonian term purruru, 
bears so strong a resemblance to the Neo-Persian term 53_3 
(<fravuhr®4), i.e., in Aramaic transliteration 75, that it is 
impossible to reject the idea that the feast of the 14th day of 
Adar is connected with the Persian farvardigin. To be sure, 
Lagarde’s attempt to prove such connection could not be suc- 
cessful since he founded it upon the unexplained ‘“variant’’ 
govpdata, or goupd.a, which Lucian offers instead of gpovpara’s, 
and since he made no effort to point out whether farvardigan 
had ever been celebrated at a date corresponding to the 14th 
day of Adar. But an examination of the calendar and of some 
dates appearing in Darius’ Bisutiin inscription, on the one 
hand, and of some of the characteristics of the Avestan calendar, 
on the other, will show that this was actually the case. 

Thanks to Poebel’s recent investigation of the Elamite 
tablets found at Persepolis®, it is now established that, at the 


64 For the older form fravuhr, or fravahr, see Andreas apud Haupt, Joc. 
cit., p. 21; Nyberg, loc. cit., p. 439; Herzfeld, Altpersische Inschriften (1938), 
pp. 250; 313. 

6; In opposition to Lagarde, who admitted that govpd:a, i.e., I», 
might be a scribal error for gpovpata =~’7175, Wellhausen, Géttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, CLXIV (1902), p. 143 considered govpéta a mistake for *goupara, 
which latter was explained by him as a “‘Correctur von gpovpata nach dem 
Hebraischen”. It is, however, more likely that Lucian corrected the text, 


because the Persian GG 25458 was known to him as goupéuyayv (<gpoup- 
duyav), as which it is mentioned by the Byzantine historian Menander, and 
because he thought that it was identical with the biblical purim festival. In 
other words, Lucian seems to have replaced gpovpata by goupd.a because he 
knew the term goupévyav and because he had come to the same conclusion 
as J. von Hammer and Lagarde. 

6 See A. Poebel, ‘‘The Old Persian and Elamite Months”, American 
Journal of Semitic Languages LV (1938), pp. 130ff. 
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time of Darius I, the Old Persian month-names were the follow- 
ing: (1) AdukaniSa, (2) Turavahara, (3) Taigrits, (4) Garma- 
pada, (5) Turnabasis, (6) Qarbasiyas’?, (7) Bagayadss, 
(8) Marqakanas®, (9) Asiyddiya, (10) Anamaka, (11) Samimas™, 
and (12) Viyakna. A comparison of these month-names with 
those of the Avestan (Mazdayasnian) calendar®® reveals that 
in both calendars the name of the ninth month has the same 
meaning.®°? Also the name of the seventh Old Persian month 
expresses the same idea as the name of the corresponding Aves- 
tan month.7° Moreover, the Avestan year originally began 
around the same time as the Old Persian year the beginning of 
which around the spring equinox follows from one of the tablets 
partially quoted by Poebel.7 Hence it is certain that the Achae- 
menian calendar appearing in the Bisutiin inscription and in the 
Elamite tablets from Persepolis contains at least the elements 


67 So in Elamite spelling; the exact Old Persian form of the name is still 
unknown. 

68 The Mazdayasnian calendar has frequently been discussed, so, e. g., 
by R. Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XXXIV 
(1880), pp. 698ff., L. H. Gray, in Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, I1 p. 
675 and by F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen 
Chronologie 1, pp. 277ff. An exhaustive treatment of the intricate system of 
the Iranian festivals and their dates in the various epochs of Persian history 
is to be expected soon from Hildegard Lewy. In the meantime we quote H. S. 
Nyberg’s Texte zum Mazdayasnischen Kalendar (1934). Nyberg transliterates 
the Avestan month names as follows: (1) Fravartin, (2) UrtvahiSt, (3) Horéat, 
(4) Tir, (5) Amurdat, (6) Sahrévar, (7) Mihr, (8) Apan, (9) Atur, (10) Dadz, 
(11) Vahuman, (12) Spandarmat. 

°? The name of the ninth Avestan month means “‘fire’; the meaning of 
the ninth Old Persian month name is ‘‘month of fire worship”, cf., e. eae 
Oppert, ZDMG LI (1897), ’p. 156, LII, p. 266; F. Justi, ibidem LI, p. 247; 
Marquart, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran II, p. 198. 

7° The Old Persian month name Bagayadi8 means ‘‘worship of the god”, 
i. e. of Mithra; the corresponding Avestan month is directly named in honor 
of Mithra, cf. Justi, Joc. cit. and particularly Marquart, Joc. cit., I p. 64; II 
pp. 182 and 198f., who, inter alia, refers to the corresponding Sogdian month 
name Vagakdn and the Armenian Mehekan. It is less certain whether or not 
the respective names of the tenth month express the same idea, as has been 


assumed by Justi, loc. cit., pp. 248f. and, more recently, by Nyberg, Die Reli- 
gionen des Alten Iran, p. 377. 


7 See Poebel, Joc. cit., p. 134. 
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of the later Iranian calendars. As for the great yearly festivals 
of the Iranians, Marquart” has correctly seen that Ayadrim, 
the festival of Mzhr (the seventh month), is indirectly men- 
tioned in § 13 of the Bisutiin inscription where Darius briefly 
records the assassination of the “false” Bardiya. To be sure, 
Darius merely says that he and his helpers killed the Magian on 
the tenth day of Bagayadis, but Herodotus (who erroneously 
assumes that the festival was instituted in memory of the mur- 
der of the false Bardiya) leaves no doubt that Darius fixed the 
date for his action in consideration of the imminent festival. 
The details of Herodotus’ account (see particularly III 80: ézeire 
6€ KaTéoTn 6 VopuBos Kal éxTos TévTE HhuEepéwy EyEvETO. . .) 
show that the murder on the 10th day of BagayadiS and 
the festival — which, like all important Iranian feasts, lasted 
for five days — together filled a little more than five days. 
Hence it follows that at the time of Darius’ accession to the 
throne Ayadrim was celebrated from the 11th to the 15th day 
of the seventh month, i. e., exactly half a month earlier than pre- 
scribed by the later Mazdayasnian calendaric texts, which, in 
accordance with non-Mazdayasnian sources such as Al-Biriini, 
indicate that this festival later took place from the 26th to the 
30th day of the seventh month. In other words, the Bisutiin 
inscription proves that in 522 the rites which marked the end 
of the summer were performed at the end of the first half of the 
seventh month, and not at the end of the seventh month, as 
was later customary. According to Mazdayasnian and non- 
Mazdayasnian sources, especially the XXVth chapter of the 
Bundahig’n%, Ayadrim used to take place exactly seven months 
later than Farvardigin. Consequently it must be assumed that 
in a period in which the former was celebrated from the 11th to 
the 15th day of Bagayadi8, the latter was observed from the 
11th to the 15th day of Viyahna. If then, according to paragraph 
11 of the Bisutiin inscription, the Magian announced his claim 
to the throne on the 14th day of Viyahna he evidently chose 
this day for his revolutionary declaration because it fell within 


2 Loc. cit., 1 p. 64; 11 pp. 132ff., where he should have spoken of Ayadrim, 
and not of Mzhrgan. 
73 Cf. Nyberg, Texte, p. 83. 
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the farvardigdn days and was especially appropriate for his first 
public step against Cambyses. In other words, Darius’ laconic 
statement that Gaumata rose on Viyahna 14 has a much greater 
significance than has been hitherto assumed. It alludes to the 
fourth day of the great Old Persian festival which marked the 
end of the winter, and we may well assume that this day was 
even more important than the other four farvardigan days. 
Furthermore, since the Babylonian and Aramaic versions of 
the Bisutiin inscription indicate that the Old Persian months 
exactly coincided with the Babylonian months, so that the 14th 
day of Viyahna was identical with the 14th day of Adar, it is 
also obvious that the ‘‘Mardukian’’, and eventually Jewish, 
feast of the 14th day of Adar actually is a perpetuation of the 
Old Persian Farvardigén feast, as was to be presumed in con- 
sideration of the resemblance of the terms 54,5, i. e., 195, and 
ygpovpata, or N17. The fact that it was and is observed on the 
14th and 15th day of Adar shows that the adoption of the feast 
by the ‘‘Mardukians” of Susiana and certainly also of other 
parts of the Persian empire” goes back to a comparatively early 
period.’5 For, as has been indicated, the later sources leave no 
doubt that Farvardigan was later celebrated not in the twelfth 
month but either during the five epagomenal days added to the 
last month of the year or even in the beginning of the first 
month of the new year.” 

It would be well to note in this connection that Farvardigan 
was not the only Persian feast which was adopted by the non- 
Persian inhabitants of the empire. From a quotation of Berossos’ 


7 Cf. Esther 9.16ff. 

7s It may be well to recall in this connection that in the Mazdayasnian 
calendar of Armenia the twelfth month is called Hrotig; since this name is a 
loanword corresponding to Farvardigan (see Marquart, loc. cit., II p. 199; 
L. H. Gray, JAOS 28, p. 341), it seems that when the Mazdayasnian calendar 
came to Armenia, Farvardigén was still the feast of the last month of the 
year. 

7% Cf. the Riwdyat text transliterated and translated by Nyberg, Texte 
pp. 44ff. and, with Nyberg, Al-Biriini, Chronology, p. 224, who has an inter- 
esting tradition indicating that, in later times, there was some uncertainty 
as to whether the feast should take place in the last days of the last month, 
or during the epagomenal days. 
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BaBvAwviaxa by Athenaeus7’, it follows that the Daxava (of 
which we know from Strabo’7®) used to be celebrated at Babylon. 
Since Berossos states that this festival lasted for five days, it is 
evident that the 2dxkava were a Persian festival.79 Since he also 
mentions that they began on the 15th day of Loos, i. e., ,Tam- 
muz®°, it is further obvious that the Ydxava are identical with 
the Maiédyosam festival, which according to the Mazdayasnian 
sources, later took place from Tir (=Old Persian Garmapada= 
Babylonian Tammuz) 11 to 15.* It is significant that the origin 
of this festival (which appears indirectly to be mentioned in 
§ 11 of the Bisutin inscription®?) was later so completely for- 
gotten that its name was connected with that of the Sakas’s, 


11 Deipnosophist. XIV 44: Bhpwaos 6’év rpwrw BaBvrwrraxav to Aww 
gyal pnvl éxxardexatn ayeodar éopTny DVakeav mpocayopevowevny év BaB- 
vA@vL él Huépas TWEVTE... 

78 XT 511-512. 

79 This was overlooked by Meissner, Joc. cit., pp. 297ff., who had the 
strange idea of connecting the Zaxava with the Babylonian New Year’s fes- 
tival, because, in his opinion, the name Zdkara resembles the Sumerian(!) 
Zagmuk. 

80 Contrary to Zimmern, loc. cit., p. 516 note 2, at the time of Berossos, 
Loos corresponded to Tammuz, see E. Bickermann, Chronologie (= Einleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft, herausgegeben von A. Gercke und Ed. Norden, 
III 5 -{1933]), pp. 9f. 

8 This appears to have been the original date of the festival which marked 
the middie of the Old Persian summer season of seven months. 

8 While the Babylonian contracts indicate that the false Bardiya was 
recognized even in Babylonia since Iyar 522, Darius states in §11 of the 
Bisutiin inscription that the Magian “seized the kingdom” on Garmapada 
(=Tammuz) 9. It seems therefore that he delayed his official accession to 
the throne until Garmapada 9, because this date immediately preceded the 
midsummer feast. To be sure, in consideration of the above-discussed dates 
of the Farvardigin and the Ayadrim festivals, one might suppose that, at 
the time of the first Achaemenians, midsummer should have been celebrated 
during the last five days of Taigréis-Siwan, but in this case it would have 
been shifted to another month; the Iranian ruler who, before 522, adopted 
the Babylonian calendar evidently considered such a shift of the feast as too 
revolutionary since it had always been celebrated in the middle of the fourth 
month. : 

83 The correct explanation of the name Zaxata which obviously expresses 
the same idea as the name T7ragdn, i. e., Sirius-festival, was found by Jensen, 
apud Zimmern, loc. cit., p. 427 note 2. 
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and that it was supposed that it was celebrated in commemora- 
tion of their defeat by Cyrus**— a telling analogy to Herodotus’ 
misinterpretation of the name and the origin of the Bagayddi5- 
Ayadrim feasts’ and to the biblical explanation of the name 
and origin of the feast celebrated on Adar 14. 

As has been mentioned above, the name on», found instead 
of x’175 in the received Hebrew text of Esther 9.206ff., also 
reflects a folk-etymology which is due to an attempt at explain- 
ing the Persian name of the feast of the 14th day of Adar by a 
Babylonian term. Contrary to Zimmern®, Haupt*’?, Gunkel®, 
and, more recently, Eissfeldt*®, there is not the slightest doubt 
that o-n»D is a Hebrew plural of the Babylonian word paru and 
that the latter has the meaning of Hebrew 5-1, as indicated in 
Est. 3.7 and 9.24. Akkadian piru(m) <puru’um “lot’’ can be 
traced in various classes of Assyrian and Babylonian texts, 
which embrace the fourteen and one half centuries from about 
2000 B.C. to Neriglissar (560-556).9° It is easy to see that the 
Babylonian origin of the term od, aside from explaining why 
it was necessary to tell Jewish readers of the Esther story that 
np had the sense of 5-1, supports our conclusion that the Jewish 
Book of Esther goes back to ‘‘Mardukian’’ traditions current 
in the circles of the Babylonians settled at Susa. 

These circles evidently told a story which had no direct con- 
nection with the tale preserved in’ the biblical Book of Esther. 
In that story the casting of lots apparently played so prominent 


84 So according to Strabo; cf. Meissner, loc. cit., p. 299. 

8s According to Herodotus, Ayadrim was celebrated in commemoration 
of the murder of the Magian. This assumption is based upon a folk-etymo- 
logy by which BagayadiS was explained as wayyogora; cf. above, pp. 140f. 

% Loc. Cit., po O18: 

87 Loc. cit., p. 20. 

88 Fisther, p. 116. 

89 Finleitung in das Alte Testament (1934), p. 563. 

°° For the appearance of parwm (and its variant puru’wm) in Old Assyrian 
texts, where it means “‘lot’’ (in the sense of 1. an object used to secure a 
chance decision in dividing goods, 2. “‘property,” and 3. “‘ill fate’), for its 
etymology, and for brief references to the occurrence of the word in Middle 
Assyrian, Neo-Assyrian, and Neo-Babylonian texts, see the writer’s article 
“Old Assyrian puru’um and pirum”’ in Revue Hittite et Asianique, 1939 (in 
press). 
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a part that the explanation of the origin and name of the festival 
could be based upon the word paru. It seems that the knowledge 
of this story led not only to the insertion of the verses 3.7 and 
9.24b into the Hebrew and the Greek version of the tale which 
we read in the biblical Book of Esther and which, as has been 
shown, was based upon, and culminated in, the explanation of 
the name of the festival by the Babylonian term purruru, but 
also to the replacement of #*1"D by Dn» in the received Hebrew 
text: 

It is significant that the Hebrew and the Greek text of the 
interpolated passage 3.7 differ so much that, inter alia, we do 
not know whether in that story Haman was represented as 
casting the lot, or whether the idea was that the lot was cast 
by others ‘‘before him’’. In view of the fact that the solemn cast- 
ing of lots usually took place before a deity, the latter seems 
less probable. This and especially the absence in the Greek 
version of the words yom »25> points to the possibility that the 
interpolated verse 3.7 includes tertiary extensions. Also the 
statement of the Hebrew text according to which the casting 
of the lot took place in Nisan may be due to such late exten- 
sions; it might go back to a (Jewish?) reader who was of the 
opinion that the feast of Adar 14 was connected with the Baby- 
lonian New Year’s festival9? and who remembered that, accord- 
ing to Babylonian belief, Marduk fixed the destinies of the 
world during the New Year’s festival. 

Be that as it may, at any rate it is probable that the legend 
preserved in Esther 3ff. was not the only IStar-Esther story 
current among the ‘“‘Mardukians”’ of Susa and the Jews of the 
diaspora. As for the latter, evidence for this comes from the 
pictures which decorated the walls of the synagogue of Dura- 


t See Il. 20f. of the Neo-Assyrian inscription YBC no. 7058 (published by 
F. J. Stephens, Vale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts 1X [1937], pl. X XVII 
no. 73 and discussed by W. F. Albright, Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research no. 67 [1937], p. 37). 

9% Such contamination of the Babylonian New Year’s festival and of 
Farvardigan was greatly favored by the fact that they approximately coin- 
cided, especially later on when the latter was celebrated no longer on Viyahna- 
Adar 11-15, but during the five epagomenal days immediately preceding the 
beginning of the Persian New Year. 
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Europos. Besides a scene which illustrates the episode described 
in Est. 6.11, they represent an incident in which the king seems 
to have received a message by which Esther is frightened.% 
While this episode is unknown to us, it is evident that the Jews 
of Dura understood it without any comment.” As for the Baby- 
lonians, we refer to the introductory chapters of the biblical 
Book of Esther, the connection of which with the main part of 
the book is rather artificial. It has often been noted that the 
two chapters are an introduction to a story concerning Esther 
and Vashti, and not Esther and Haman. This observation is 
confirmed by the aforementioned fact that the two ‘‘queens” 
originally were deities.°5 In other words, the two first chapters 
reflect a non-Jewish story in which the Babylonian goddess 
IStar was opposed to the Elamite goddess MaSti. It is evident 
that in the lost ‘‘Mardukian’’ original IStar triumphed over 
Maésgti. 

We do not know at what time conditions at Susa were such 
that the Babylonians could speak of IStar’s victory over Ma&ti, 
but it is perhaps not too daring to infer that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
care for [Star of Susa may have created a situation which prac- 
tically led to the supplanting of Ma&ti by IStar. However that 
may be, there is no reason to assume with Zimmern® that Est. 
1 and 2 reflect an old ‘‘Jahresmythus”’ dealing with the alter- 


93 See M. Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its Art (1938), pl. XXII. 

94 If we assume that the scene represents the sending of a letter by the 
king (considered possible by Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., p. 112) and that Esther’s 
attitude expresses a feeling of relief, then this picture might be combined 
with the obscure extension of the Hebrew text 9.25 which regards the sending 
of a letter by the king as a consequence of Esther’s coming before the former. 
In this case it must be inferred that the picture as well as the extension 9.25 
Qbm wen by oman by avn awe Ayan inawnn aw aon oy rox Joon wd ANIA) 
yyn Sy ya nx) ims) reflect a version in which the king ordered the hanging 
of Haman by letter. This version should, of course, not have contained chap- 
ter 7 of the biblical book.— It would be well to recall in this connection that 
Al-Biriini relates a story about Haman and Esther which, although contain- 
ing elements not traceable in the Bible, goes back to Jewish traditions; cf. 
Lagarde, Joc. cit., pp. 8ff., who further refers to an apparently late tradition 
preserved by Al-Makrizi. 

95 Cf. above, pp. 129f. 

9° Loc. cit., p. 519. 
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nating rule of Babylonian and Elamite deities. From the Sumer- 
ian and Old Babylonian periods on, the history of the gods and 
their cults was always the subject of hymns, epics and legends. 
We refer particularly to the Old Babylonian poem of AguSayas7 
and to the so-called ‘‘exaltation of I8tar’’, a bilingual hymn 
which is known to us from a copy made as late as the Seleucid 
epoch.®® The hymn is of special interest in this connection, not 
only because it apparently belongs to a group of religious texts 
copied “in the country of Elam”’ by priests of the Anu-Antu 
temple in Uruk, but also because some details of the text 
recall the first chapter of Esther to such an extent that Thureau- 
Dangin, the editor and first translator of the tablet, stated at 
once: “Ce mythe pourrait étre, au moins médiatement ou 
indirectement, |’une des sources du récit d’Esther.’’?”° 

An indirect indication of the time at which the ‘‘Mardukian”’ 
stories about IStar-Esther may have been composed might be 
found in the above-discussed epithet Bovyatos by which Haman 
is characterized as a worshipper of Mithra.t* From the Old 
Persian inscriptions it follows that the Mithra cult was recog- 
nized during the reign of Artaxerxes II.1% Hence it appears that 
the ‘‘Mardukian’”’ prototype of the biblical Esther tale cannot 
have existed before the time of this ruler. This agrees well with 
the fact that in the Septuagint and in Josephus’ paraphrase of 
the Esther story an Artaxerxes is regarded as the king who 
favored Haman. 

A Berossos fragment?® expressly states that Susa was among 
the great cities in which Anahita-images were erected during 
the reign of Artaxerxes II. It is evident that this innovation, like 


97 See above, p. 130 note 27. 

98 See F. Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyriologie XI (1914), pp. 141ff. 
For a related text written in 317 B.C. see S. Langdon, ibidem, XII (1915), 
pp. 73ff. 

99 See Thureau-Dangin, Joc. cit., pp. 141-142. 

x00 Loc. cit., p. 141 note 1. 

ror See above, pp. 134ff. 

102 Cf, Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums III? (1915), p. 127. 

103 Fragm. 16 (Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus IV 65). Cf. Ed. 
Meyer, Joc. cit. and, more recently, E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, VIII (1936), p. 76. 
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the official recognition of the Mithra cult, was not in the inter- 
ests of the ‘‘Mardukian”’ priests of ‘‘I8tar who dwells in Susa’’. 
Hence it is understandable that even if there should have been 
no actual persecution of the ‘‘Mardukians’’, stories told by the 
latter depicted the time of Artaxerxes II as a time of imminent 
injury caused by the king’s preference for a worshipper of 
Mithra. In other words, the existence of an originally ‘‘Mar- 
dukian” legend in which a Bovyatos appears as the archenemy 
of the ‘‘Mardukians’” throughout the Persian empire is not 
surprising; the tale reflects the religious development which 
characterized the rule of Artaxerxes II. . 

It follows from these considerations that also in this respect 
the contents of the original IS8tar-Esther story are better pre- 
served in the Septuagint than in the Hebrew version in which 
Xerxes is substituted for Artaxerxes II. The reasons for this 
substitution are obvious. From the viewpoint of the Baby- 
lonians as well as of the Jews who lived in the former Baby- 
lonian empire, Xerxes’ rule was characterized by a sudden reversal 
of the traditional Persian policy toward Babylon and her divine 
lord. While Cyrus, the rebuilder of Marduk’s temple™™, and 
after him Cambyses and Darius fulfilled the traditional cere- 
mony of “seizing the hands of Marduk’”’ which gave them the 
right to assume the old title of a king of Babylon, Xerxes re- 
moved Marduk’s golden statue from the temenos of Babylon 
and thus made it impossible to acquire that title and to keep 
up the other normal forms of ‘‘Mardukian’’ worship inasmuch 
as they were concentrated in the temple of Esagila.t°s’ His hos- 
tility toward the Babylonians — a consequence of their repeated 
rebellions — was so notorious that the removal of the Marduk 


to4 Cf. his brick inscription B. M. 51-1-1, 181 (for a translation see, e. g., 
F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achimeniden [1911], p. 9). As for 
the benevolent treatment of the Babylonians and their gods, cf. his well- 
known cylinder inscription (latest transliteration and translation by Weissbach, 
loc. cit., pp. 2ff.) and the important fragment B. M. no. 38299 (edition and 
first translation by S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts [1924], pl. V ff. and 
pp. 87ff.; latest translation and additional remarks by B. Landsberger and 
Th. Bauer, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXXVII [1927], pp. 88ff.) 

to’ For the details and the sources see particularly Ed. Meyer, Forschungen 
zur Alten Geschichte, II (1899), pp. 476ff. 
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statue and the killing of a protesting priest is recorded by 
Herodotus'”; Arrian'®? even asserts that Xerxes went so far as to 
destroy the temple of Belos (Marduk) as well as the other sanc- 
tuaries of the city. As for the Jews, it may well be assumed 
that Xerxes’ violent action against the god and his priests made 
an equally deep impression upon them. Evidently they com- 
pared him to Nebuchadnezzar who, about twenty years after . 
his participation in Nabopolassar’s war against Assyria™®’, had 
destroyed their own temple. The author of the Book of Tobit 
thought, indeed, that “Agtypos and NaBevxodovécopos were 
the destroyers of Nineveh. It is also obvious that the well- 
known addition to the Book of Daniel which deals with the 
destruction of Bél’s image by ‘‘the king of Babylon’’'®? is another 
reflex of Xerxes’ violent action against Marduk.™° Hence it is 
not surprising that in the Hebrew text and in the Lucianic 
version of the IStar-Esther story Artaxerxes is replaced by 
wimwns-’ A obnpos. 

In view of the necessarily diffuse character of this discussion 

‘of the origin of the Parim feast and of the sources of the Book 
of Esther, it may be well to summarize our conclusions in the 
form of the following 14 theses. 

1. The feast of Adar 14 and 15 is a perpetuation of the Old 
Persian Farvardigan festival which, at the beginning of the 
Persian rule, was celebrated from Adar 11 to 15. 

2. It was transmitted to the Jews by the Babylonians who, 
on their part, adopted also another Persian feast, viz. the Sakaea. 


x06 | 183; cf. Ed. Meyer, loc. cit. 

107 Anabasis, VII 17, 2; cf. III 16, 4. 

108 That Nebuchadnezzar participated in the great war which, a few 
years before his accession to the throne, led to the destruction of the Assyrian 
capitals is proved by a letter published and discussed by F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Revue d’ Assyriologie XXII (1925), pp. 27ff. 

109 So according to LXX. The redactor of the recension preserved by 
Theodotion evidently felt that the king should have a name; thus he added 
an introductory sentence to the effect that he was ‘‘Cyrus, the successor of 
Astyages”’. 

10 The fact that here the destruction of the idol is attributed to Daniel’s 
influence on the king shows that the author, ignorant of the circumstances 
under which it had occurred, did not hesitate to link it with the hero of so 
many other Jewish legends. 
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3. The Persian name of the festival was explained by two 
different folk-etymologies. 

4. The first of these folk-etymologies explained the Persian 
a7» by Babylonian purruru “to destroy’, “‘to exterminate’’. 
This explanation is reflected in the Septuagint and in Josephus’ 
Antiquities in which the feast of Adar 14 and 15 is called gpov- 
paca. The second folk-etymology was based upon the Baby- 
lonian word paru “‘lot’’; it is reflected in the Hebrew version of 
the Book of Esther, in which the feast appears as D°15A 7D». 

5. The first of the two folk-etymologies was the leit-motiv 
of a Babylonian legend dealing with extermination by which 
the Babylonians of the Elymais and other parts of the Persian 
empire were threatened, or seemed to be threatened, when 
Artaxerxes II instituted the cult of Anahita and Mithra. In 
this legend, which was current in the circles of the ‘‘Mardukians’”’ 
(i. e. Babylonians) of Susa and which became the prototype of 
chapters 3ff. of the biblical Book of Esther, the enemy of the 
Babylonians was described as a worshipper of Mithra who hated 
the worshippers of Marduk. According to this legend, the god- 
dess [Star of Susa saved the ‘‘Mardukians’”’ from extermination. 

6. The second of the two folk-etymologies was the leit- 
motiv of a Babylonian legend in which the casting of lots played 
a prominent réle. This story is almost completely lost to us. At 
the time when the Jews became acquainted with those Baby- 
lonian legends, it was, however, so popular that allusions to it 
were interpolated in the Book of Esther and that, in the received 
Hebrew text, the name N’75 was replaced by op. 

7. In the legends current among the Mardukians of Susa 
(who had dwelt there since Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of the 
Elymais) the goddess [Star of Susa— whose cult had been 
established, or re-established, by Nebuchadnezzar — appeared 
under the names 7077 “nbK, i.e., Babylonian [Star hadaSatu 
“TStar the bride’, and [Star Sarrat, i. e., nDbDm ANON “‘TStar the 
Queen”’. 

8. Those legends included a tale the subject of which was 
I8tar-Esther’s elevation over the Elamite goddess Ma&ti (i. e., 
the biblical nabnm new). This legend became the prototype of 
chapters 1 and 2 of the biblical Book of Esther; it seems to 
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have been more or less similar to a hymn in honor of [tar 
known to us from a cuneiform text from Uruk-7». 

9. To the Jews of Palestine the Babylonized Farvardigan 
festival was originally known as 7 Mapéoxaiky juépa ‘“‘the day 
of the Marduk-worshippers’’. 

10. Together with the Babylonized Farvardigdn festival, 
the Jews adopted also the Babylonian legends which explained 
the name of the feast and motivated its institution. The trans- 
mutation of the ‘‘Mardukian’”’ legends into Jewish stories led 
only to comparatively minor changes of their original contents. 

11. The Septuagint preserved the features of the Babylonian 
prototype of the Esther legends to a larger extent than the 
received Hebrew text. While here Haman is considered an 
Agagite and thus a hereditary enemy of the Jews, some passages 
of the Septuagint still give him the epithet Bovyaios which 
describes him as a worshipper of Mithra hostile to the Mar- 
dukians. While the Hebrew version and the Lucianic recension 
regard him as a favorite of Xerxes, the Septuagint preserves 
the historically sounder assumption that he lived under Arta- 
xerxes II. While in the Hebrew text the point of the legend, 
namely the interpretation of the name of the festival as ‘‘des- 
truction”’ or ‘‘extermination”’ is lost, this name is still preserved 
in the Septuagint. On the other hand, the Hebrew text contains 
some valuable glosses which show that early Jewish readers 
were aware of the non-Jewish origin of the Esther legend and 
of the feast of Adar 14 and 15. 

12. The name govpé.a, appearing in Lucian’s translation 
instead of gpovpaa, is due to Lucian’s acquaintance with the 
term goupéduvyav by which the Greeks knew the Farvardigan 
festival. 

13. The original sources of the biblical Book of Esther were 
written in a southeastern Aramaic dialect, as is shown by the 
phonetic peculiarities of the names and epithets nbs, 7077, and 
Bovyaios. 

14. The early readers of the biblical Book of Esther were 
still aware of the fact that °277% and ’na were misbe forms denot- 
ing a worshipper of Marduk and of Mithra respectively. 
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HEBREW BASED UPON BIBLICAL PASSAGES 
IN PARALLEL TRANSMISSION 


ALEXANDER SPERBER 


Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 


As the title indicates, this study is a continuation of my 
investigation relating to Hebrew grammar, inaugurated by my 
monograph ‘‘Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin Transliter- 
ations,’ HUCA XII-XIII. I derive the material from three 
sources, each of them representing one and the same historic 
narrative, legal text or prophetic vision in two recensions: 1) the 
Hebrew Pentateuch as represented by the Masoretic Text and 
the Samaritan Bible; 2) Parallel passages in the Hebrew Bible, 
mainly Sam.-Kings as compared with Chronicles; and 3) textual 
variants recorded by the Masora as Ketib-Qere, Ma‘arbae- 
Madinhae, Sebirin. Thus, the very nature of my source material 
marks this research as a comparative study: each example con- 
sists of two readings of the same passage, demonstrating the two 
possibilities of morphology (§§$44-87), syntax (§§$88-124) or 
vocabulary (§§125-131). It is, therefore, essential to emphasize 
right at the outset that in all instances the two quotations form- 
ing one example are taken from the very same text, which has 
been handed down to us in two recensions, the variants of which 
are grouped and classified herein. 

The introductory chapters I-XII (§$§1-43) have been in- 
cluded in order to exhaust the material emanating from our 
sources. They will undoubtedly be of use to the student of 
Hebrew Palaeography and Phonetics. 

The following abbreviations are used: MT = Masoretic Text.— 
S=Samaritan Pentateuch, according to Gall and Kennicott; 
both texts and critical notes are utilized.— Q =Qere; K = Ketib; 
Ma=Ma‘arbae; Md =Madinhae; Seb =Sebirin. This Masoretic 
material is derived from Ch. D. Ginsburg’s The Massorah com- 
piled from Manuscripts, 1, London 1880, pp. 591-9; II, London 
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1883, pp. 55-93 and 324-9. In indicating the vowel signs I 
follow MT, irrespective of whether Ginsburg assigns the word 
thus vocalized to the Q or K, Ma or Md.—Var K = Variant read- 
ing according to Kennicott, Vetus Testamentum cum varits 
lectionibus, 2 vols., Oxford 1776 and 1780.—BHK=Biblia Heb- 
vaica ed. Kittel, Leipzig 1913.—B-L=Hans Bauer und Pontus 
Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen Sprache des 
Alten Testaments, Halle (Saale) 1918 seq.—Bergstr.=G. Berg- 
strasser, Hebrdische Grammatik, Leipzig 1918 seq. Part II is 
indicated by a 2 before the paragraph quoted. Both B-L and 
Bergstr. are quoted merely in order to bring into sharp relief 
the difference between the current explanation of these gram- 
matical phenomena as offered by them and the new approach 
as elaborated here—TRL=A. Sperber, ‘‘“Hebrew based upon 
Greek and Latin Transliterations,’” HUCA XII-XIII.—MdW = 
Paul Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, I (Stuttgart 1927), II 
(1930).—Frequent reference is made in footnotes to readings 
of the first Biblia Rabbinica, Venice 1515-17 and its marginal 
notes; they are quoted as Venice 1515 and marg. respectively. 

These studies in biblical philology will be continued. The 
next instalment to follow is an examination of the interrelation 
between the ‘‘New Testament and Septuagint,” thus extending 
the scope of these researches so as to include the ancient Bible 
versions. Their close connection with the Hebrew Bible will 
help us towards a better understanding of the problems we are 
dealing with. Only then will we be able to discuss the three 
sources, upon which our present study is based, in a way similar 
to that offered in our Introduction to the preceding monograph 
on the transliterations. 

I thankfully acknowledge the kind assistance rendered to me 
by the libraries of our Jewish Theological Seminary and of the 
Union Theological Seminary, both of which proved most helpful 
in the execution of these somewhat complicated researches. 
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B) construct state fem. plur. 

§77: The substantive unchanged in 
the construct state: a) dual forms; 
b) plural forms: c) fem. sing.; 
d) cardinals; e) the substantive 
taking the article. 
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F. NOMINAL AND VERBAL SUFFIXES 


I. Tae HELPING VOWEL ” IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE SUFFIXES: 


§78: The pronominal suffix of the 2. 
pers. masc. sing.: A. The masculine 
noun: a) MT vocalizes pausal form 
sing.; b) MT vocalizes context 
form sing. B. The feminine noun: 
c) MT vocalizes pausal form sing.; 
d) mr vocalizes context form sing. 

§79: The pronominal suffix of the 2. 
pers. fem. sing.: A. The masculine 
noun: a) MT vocalizes the noun 
as sing.; @) particles; b) MT voc- 
alizes the noun as plur. B. The 
feminine noun: c) MT vocalizes the 
noun as sing.; d) MT vocalizes the 
noun as plur. 

§80: The pronominal suffix of the 3. 
pers. masc. sing.: a) the masculine 
noun; @) particles; b) the fem- 
inine noun. 


§81: The pronominal suffix of the 1. 
pers. plur. 

§82: The pronominal suffix of the 2. 
pers. masc. plur.: a) the masculine 
noun; b) the feminine noun. 

§83: The pronominal suffix of the 3. 
pers. fem. plur. 


Il. THE SUFFIXEs: 


§84: 2. pers. masc. sing.: J or JN; 
@) m5°or 4+ By) m3G)Por 4. 

§85: 2. pers. fem. sing.: 9 or °D. 

§86: 3. pers. masc. sing.: a) 1) or 7: 
@) nouns; £8) verbal forms; b) of 
forms ending in a consonant: } or 
i; c) of forms ending in a vowel: 
Wor). 

§87: 3. pers. masc. plur.: 0 or oF; 
a) particles. 


G. SYNTAX 


I. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE: 


§88: The gender of the noun; @) ad- 
justment in gender; 8) the nomen 
regens a construct state; Y) names 
of nations. 

§89: Agreement in number between 
subject and predicate: a) the verb 
precedes the noun; b) the verb 
follows the noun. 

$90: Agreement in number between 
several verbs: a) adjustment to 
the preceding verb; b) adjustment 
to the following verb. 

§91: Collective nouns used 
sing. or plural. 

§92: The subject: a collective noun — 
the predicate: in the plur. or sing.; 
a) names of nations. 


in the 


Il. THE ARTICLE: 


§93: The article is used: a) in a con- 
struct state formation; b) in con- 
nection with a preposition; c) when 
the noun is rendered emphatic in 
other ways; d) when the noun is 
otherwise undetermined. 

§94: The emphatic state is indicated 
by the article or suffix; a) the 
article is assimilated to an insep- 
arable preposition. 

§95: The article includes the meaning 


of a demonstrative pronoun: 
a) masc. sing.; 6) fem. sing.; 
Y) plural. 


§96: Preservation of the article with 
an inseparable preposition: a) with 
the preposition 2; b) with the 
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preposition 3; c) with the preposi- 
tion 5; d) the prefixed 7 in verbal 
formations. 


III]. THe VERB: 


§97: The use of the consecutive waw: 
a) with the perfect; b) with the 
imperfect. 

§98: The use of the inf. absol. or im- 
perative. 

§99: Particle and verb: the verb in 
the inf. constr. or finite tense: 
a) ons; b) ondas; yynb; c) ays 
d) ova. 

§100: Inf. constr. with nba and pro- 
nominal suffixes: a) with the prep- 
osition 2; b) with the preposition 
2; c) with the preposition 5; 
d) with the preposition p. 

§101: Finite verb continued by inf. 
absol. or finite tense. 


§102: Verbal forms with pronominal 
suffixes. 


TV. THE 7 EUPHONICUM: 


A. WITH VERBAL FORMS 


§103: Kal: a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.: 
1) the regular verb: @) imperf. 
in o; 8) imperf. in a; 2) weak verbs: 
7) imperf. in i; 6) imperf. in a; 
€) primae y; [) primae 3; 7) mediae 
) and »; b) 1. pers. plural imperf.: 
1) the regular verb: @) imperf. 
in o; 8) imperf. in a; 2) weak 
verbs: Y) imperf. in i; 6) imperf. 
in a; €) primae x; £) mediae 3; 
c) imperative: @) imperfect in 0; 
B) imperfect in a; YY) imperfect 
in i; 6) mediae ); d) infinitive. 

§104: Pi‘el: a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.; 
b) 3. pers. fem. sing. imperf.; 
c) imperative, 
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§105: Niph‘al: a) 1. pers. sing. im- 
perf. b) imperative; c) infinitive. 

§106: Hiph‘il: a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.; 
a) primae ’; 8) mediae }; b) 1. pers. 
plur. imperf.; c) imperative. 

§107: Hithpa‘el: a) 1. pers. sing. 
imperf.; b) 1. pers. plur. imperf. 


B. WITH NOUNS AND PARTICLES 


§108: The so-called = locativum: 
a) the noun in the construct state; 
b) the noun in the emphatic state; 
c) proper names; d) the = clearly 
a euphonic ending only. 


§109: Particles and pronouns. 


V. PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES: 


§110: The prepositions 2-3. 

§111: The locative preposition 3. 

§112: The 5 finalis: a) in connection 
with 77; b) in connection with 
other verbs; c) in connection with 
a particle. 

§113: The use of 7» or ». 

§114: Imperfect with 5x or bd. 

§115: The use of wx; @) the use of 
the article or Ws. 

§116: The direction is indicated by 
the accusative or by, 9. 

§117: The use of bs or De a) with verbs 
of speech; b) with other verbs; 
c) addition of 5x or 9. 

§118: The government of prepositions: 
a) preposition bs; b) preposition 
nN; c) preposition by; d) prep- 
osition 3; e) preposition 5; f) prep- 
osition >; g) preposition »; h) nouns 
and phrases. 

§119: The use of the particle nx. 

§120: The prepositions bx and by. 
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§121: The word-order in the sen- §122: Insertion of the subject or ap- 


tence: 1) inseparable prepositions; position thereof: a) subject; b) ap- 
2) particle bx; 3) particle nx; position. 

4) preposition 93; 5) particle ny; —§ 123: Appositions to bsqw; a) 72 
6) particle by; 7) personal pro- Sew; b) beaw ma; Cc) variae. 


nouns; 8) verb and object; 9) noun §124: Insertion of various nouns and 


and apposition; 10) the accusative- nanricien a) ngunar brace. 
object; 11) coupled words. 


H. THE VOCABULARY 


§125: The personal pronoun. §129: Substantives derived from verbs 
§126: masc. or fem. formation of the tertiae 7. 

noun; @) substantival adjectives;  §130: Particles ending in °. 

8) particles and pronouns. §131: Formation of —theophorous 


§127: Formation by metathesis. names: a) ending in ww or 7; 
ya ae by prefix: a) prefix »; b) by prefix 1 or 17. 


A. THE PHONETIC VALUE OF THE LETTERS 


Due to the similarity of their phonetic value, certain letters 
could be misunderstood for one another, thus leading to scribal 
errors. They can be grouped as follows: 


I. THE GUTTURALS YOON.” 


SiN i112 2;Chron.. 10/18. a717 

Geni 21:28 Git goe8 1EKG 2s o778 
Ss yaon 2. Chron. 22.5," manag 

2 Ki. 8.28 ODN 


‘NTwWYR 1 Chron. 11.35 -41993 
: ; 2 Sam. 23.33 787 


Gen. 19.29 MT n2_q0 


S  7DDNT B) various forms: 
Gen. 41.25 MT 71m Jer. 52.15 Posy 
S are gg SSI RYE jion7 
2 Sam. 6.9 VR 
eS A GN 8 1 Chron. 13.12. 47 

Ss pPN 
§2: N-N: 

a) proper names (B-L §62x) :3 2 Ki. 17.21 Q nt) 
K 87) 
Gen. 8.4 MT v7.8 Lev. 11.16 MT 4nen 
Ss yaqn § nNwn 
Gen. 10.27 MT o7177 1 Chron. 9.41. 9 yanm 
Ss on78 1 Chron. 8.35 9 yrym 


Only the consonants matter; the vocalization is here immaterial; cf. 
also TRL ¥ I. 
ta Cf. TRL paragraphs XI, XII, and XXIII sub 8, 7, 7, Y. 
2 Cf, Gen. 34.1: mr 8¥N) — Var K7SN); 2b, 29.19: mr TAY — Var K NAV; 
1b, 33.15: MT TYSS — Var K NVSN. 3 Cf. also § 38 b. 
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§3: N-ys §5: m-ys 
Gen. 23.18 MT R82 Gen. DANS MT may 
s ya S yaw 
Ex. 22.29 MT ips Ex. 4.7 MT nay 
S 1wy S yaw 
Ex. 4.12 MT oy Lev. 13.6 MT myB 
S ON S ywD 
1K. 1.185 “rngy(2)) Num. 24.6 MT sy} 
seb 7nm Ss m3 

§4: m-ms §6: N-y:7 
Prov. 20.21 Q@ nbqan Gen. 10.22 MT pay 
K nbnan S yin 
Cant: Lik OP nents Ex. 28.26 MT 73Y 
K wn S jan 
Gen. 2.14 mt pin 2 Ki. 20.13 you 

S bpran Isa. 39.2 migty?y 7a 

Gen. 25.9 MT ans tL Sams tiie YY) 
S a7 K ym 


4Cf. Gen. 29.7: mr 191 — Var K 187; 7b. 41.2: mr 7Y7N)i— Var x 
MSIMN; 2b. 9.12: mT MIS — Var K Ny. 

5 Cf. TRL paragraph VIII: Gen. 14.5: mr 073 — Jerome: O43; also Gen. 
4.20: mr 9A — Var K 2NN; ib. 29.3: mT 1M — Var K 12°YM; ab, 11.31: 
MT Mp’) — Var K 1p”). The interchange between 7 and NM could be explained 
as a graphic error, too. But then we would have to assume that these con- 
fusions were committed at a time when the Bible was already written in the 
Square Alphabet; and I am most anxious to avoid here, as far as possible, a 
discussion of the interrelation between the change in the Hebrew Alphabet 
and the textual errors of the Bible, which may and may not have been the 
result thereof. 

6 Cf. Jer. 48.28: mt DY — Var KO’. 

7Cf. Gen. 12.15: mr Npni — Var K Ypni; Jer. 16.6: mr Nip” — Var k 
YP’; cf. also Paul Kahle in ZA W1921,p. 235: “‘DassM und Y in der Aussprache 
zusammengefallen sein miissen, geht daraus hervor, dass mehrfach Worter, 
die auf diese Konsonanten ausgehen, miteinander reimen.’’ See also MdWI, 
p. 47. 

7a On the interchange W-¥, cf. § 10. 
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II. THe SIBILANTs w ¥ DTt.8 


§7: 1- X39 Num. 15.29 mr ds» 
s bs1p° 
Ex. 15.5 mr ndixna 
5 Gis B) Isa. 17.14 Q saoiw 
K ww 


Num. 22.39 MT nisn 


Isa 101370 nDiD 
Ss men 


K onwiw 
Ezek. 45.8 kK ypIsm 
Q mAs 89: ptt 
Num. 16.30 mT mans 
§8: D-—w:t° S  mnwp) 
a) Gen. 1.21 MT nevada 1 Chron. 18.3 axa? 
Ss noon 2 Sam. 8.3 ava 
Gen. 27.31 MT wy 
S Dy) §10: ap — tHE 
Gen. 40.9 mr aw 2K 20.15 yow) 
Ss 1D Isa, 39.2 my} t2a 
Gen. 42.25 MT ipw Ezek. 30.18 Ma wn 
S Ipod Md Jen 


8 Cf. TRL paragraph XIII. 

9 The possibility of regional difference in the pronunciation must be taken 
into consideration; cf. Ps. 96.12: thy: —1 Chron. 16.32: yoy: Ise, PAGE 
MT }p¥t"] — s IPY¥"1; Gen. 18.20: mr Npyi—s NPyX (B-L. §2v). 

x0 Cf. Job 17.7: Venice 1515 DYDD, marg.: YYIN; ibid. 20.22: IPD’, Venice 
1515 marg. PDD; further: Gen. 6.11: mr DON — Var k WON; ib. 9.2: mr VOIN — 
Var K DON; ib. 40.3: MT 1OWDA — Var K ODD, 

1 Cf, also 1 Chron. 16.16: PH¥?? — Ps. 105.9: pyr? (B-L §2v; Bergstr. 
§14f); for explanation cf. our note 9 on §7. Cf. further Gen. 21.33: mr box — 
Var K DSN: ib. 24.63: mr NO) — Var K N¥); ib 43.4: mr mbwo — Var x 
nox, 

2 Cf. Jer. 36.9:Venice 1515 NWA; marg.: NWN; Ps, 89.23: N°W?, Venice 
1515 marg.: NB’; Ps. 50.23: Ven. 1515: 0%), marg.: 0%). See also TRL para- 
graphs XIV, and XXXIII 2. 

12a On the change between M-Y, cf. §6. 
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III. Tuer Laspiats 513. 


§17: 2-133 2: Chron. 25.23 = 32vn 
i. 14.13 ywats 
Ex. 12.29 MT °ava oa Bee 
Ss wh 21i5-23'33)0° 958 
Gen. 25.8 MT yi Kya 
Sin VSR Josh. 3.16 Q oN 
Gen. 8.12 MT myn ae 
S. ysniani Josh, 2237 ik 72yD 
Q 1393 
a) 3-)y: Josh. 24.15 Q raya 
K “aya 
Jer. 29.22 Q nso) 2 Ki.12.10 Q po 
K ans) K pes 
Job 34.14 ma oy? 
§12: = — pd 14 Md ytd 
Num. 12.8 mt nami 
S° nom a) proper names: 
1 Chron. 20.4 “pon Isa. 39.1 JAIN 
2 Sam. 2118. 9 os 2 Ki. 20.12 JAIN 
2 Chron. 10.2 orxn0 2 Ki. 5.12 Q TQ 
Puke. 1222 o7xna : K man 
2Sam. 5.13 abwiny 
1 Chron. 14.3 obdwiva §13: 3—b:17 
iezraa let DD Gen. 31.35 MT wan) 
2 Ghrone3622 Da Ss van 


3 Cf. Gen. 7.16: mr M¥ — Var K N2X; Jer. 42.14: mr ands) — Var x 
on223; Gen. 22.13: mr 7203 — Var x 19: ef. also TRL s. V. ns. 

™ Cf. Gen. 33.10: mr "1D — Var k TA; Jer. 4.8: Mr 2M —Var x Ow; 
ib. 23.18: MT DwPN — Var x DWP; further: Ezek. 14.9: Vn, Venice 1515 
marg.: JN, 

*s Cf. Md—ma on 2 Ki. 14.13. 

6 On the interchange between and B involved hereby, cf. §10. 

7 Cf. Gen. 31.35: mr YPN) — Var x YAN; ib. 48:4: mr J7DD — Var x 
7130; Jer. 15.9: mr 7Y32WN — Var x AyD. 
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Gen. 31.49 mT maxam 1 Chron. 19.16 Div) 
S maxom 2 Sam. 10.16 Jai) 
Ex. 15.10 mr nDv) 1 Chron. 17.6 -*vpw 
S naw) 2 Sam. 7.7 baw 
Num. 3.6 MT pb Ps. 80.3 MT pd 
s »ya5 seb »a579 
Deut. 33.3 MT AS 
S aN §14: ie) = 13) 6 
Gen. 31.40 MT = a5h Toast 5yens TOW} 
Ss 7ANn 2MKIA 19526 TDW) 
Ex,32.22 Mr yqa Isa. 65.4 Q p13 
Ss yin K prb) 


IV. THE PALATALS — VELARS ) 5}. 


§15: }-D 2° Lev. 11.19 mT np D:97 
Sfp in 
Gen. 14.23 MT = Jin 
Ss NAW §16: Se eee 
Gen. 21.23 mr -a3b Deut. 15.7 MT ybpn 
S rds S ypon 


WA Abisad IDISNGO NCS! fq) al tee 


$17: T—-n Ezek. 22.4 Q 1 

K ny 

Ex. 31.10 mT Wid Gen. 10.3 mr np 
S nw 


iS) alata 


18 On the spelling with or without the mater lectionis 1, cf. §40. 

19 Cf. K-Q on Prov. 4.3 and seb-MT on Job 19.17. 

SoC ern S.2 aur nbiw — Var x nbow, 

2 Cf. Gen. 23.15: mt Dpw — Var x 9D¥: ib. 42.33: mr INP — Var x ND; 
ib. 33.4: mT 132") — Var K 1P3"); cf. also TRL paragraph XXIII sub 3; and 
here §43 b. 

22 Cf, Gen. 22.2: MT INS — Var K DMN; Jer. 49.1: mr 71— Var x Ni, 
ib. 8.7:mT NY — Var K TY. Cf. also TRL paragraph XXIII sub 7, and para- 
graph XX XI subdivision 1. 
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Isa. 66.17 Q nox 


K sms Gen. 19.26 MT vanl 

S yea) 

§18: bn Deut. 12.3 MT  onxan 

Gen. 15.10 MT inna Ss onsyn 
S ya 


VI. Tue Liqguips 739 5. 


; 2 Sam. 12.31 ow) 

§19: 9-9; D-a; B71; 4 1 Cliron! 20.3 5) 
Isa. 37.24 yes Ps. 18.33 121 
2 Ki. 19.23 19 2 Sam. 22.33 3m 


B. THE GRAPHIC FORM OF THE LETTERS 


Certain letters could, on account of their resemblance in 
script, be confused with one another; the result was an obvious 
mistake in the spelling of a given word. Scribal errors of this 
kind can be classified as follows :2 


Vile) aE GROUPE iGo: 


Lev. 6.5 MT apaa (2°) 


§20: 2-7: . apa3 
Gen. 11.29 MT ona Lev. 16.18 mT nana 
Ss O78 Ss nara 
Gen. 13.8 MT og3a8 Num. 3.5 MT 727! 
Ss D358 Ss 377) 
Gen. 25.27 MT apy Num. 9.19 MT nwo 
Ss apy Ss nanwn 


3 Cf. Gen. 4.7; mr MND? — Var x nwpd>: Ex. 7.4: mr DUDWI — Var x 
O’NDwWA; Gen. 33.14: mr UND — Var x onNd. 

Cf. Gen. 8.1: Mr M1 — Var x M™); ib. 3.24: mr ]2¥) — Var x 0D": 
Jer. 6.27: mr MINI) — Var x n7N4), 4a Cf. note 1. 
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Num. 15.16 mr 134) Prov. 19.19 Q by 
Sy aon K > Pap 
Num. 16.30 MT x42 Ezek. 6.14 md anbat 
Ss Sar Ma nnban 
1 Kags 22/32 7071 


2 Chron. 18.31  32b 


a) proper names: 
Ezek. 3.15 Q AV} ies 


K 7) Gen. 10.4 MT oy) 
s omn 
§21: 7-725 Gen. 14.2 MT  aNpw) 
Gen. 13.6 MT m7 By Ty Sales 
Ss mm Num. 2.14 mr dsiyr 
Gen. 14.14 mt Pp? S ONT 
s gua Gen. 10.4 oT) 
Gen. 22.13 MT cnK 1 Chron, 1.7. oin 
= Ruy Gen. 36.26 ton 
Deut. 1.22 MT i75n 1 Chron. 1.41 10 
iene os 2. Sanieoe yd 
Deut. 28.49,51 MT ANT 1 Chron. 18.3 s1y7797n258 
S as? 
2 Kir 16.6 0 a DITN) 
Ps. 18.43 op-N Fe bi estpercre 
2 Sam. 22.43 Op1N 
Ps. 18.11 RT Pex Seay 
2Sam.22.11 xm seAgs 
Jer. 2.20 Q 7i3yN 2am. 23.29 aon 
K TayN { Chron. 11.308 Paren 
Jer. 31.40 Q  nioiwa Josie (5:47. — . aviain 
K moiqwn97 oO ing 


’s Cf. Gen. 4.2: mr noo — var x nd; ib. 31.53: mr INDIA — Var x 
NDA; ib. 49.26: mr Vl]— Var K 11); further Ps. 54.5: O°], Venice 1515 
marg.: OT. 

252 Cf. vv. 5, 7, 8 in these parallel chapters. 

26 Cf. Judg. 20.34: 739; Venice 1515 marg. :230. 
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VIII. 
$235 15 ea 
2 Sassi ia2 Pah 


1 Chron. 17.20 53 


2 Sam. 24.19 7272 
i Chron 21519 aaaS 


1 Ki222-20 793 
2 Chron. 18.19 33 


2 Sam. 12.31 Qyabna 
K }D>na 

24KT. og. 2420) Maal. < 
K inisnie. 

Isa. 63.6 K D1DUN} 
Q O7avN) 


IX. 
SVs] emery 
Jer..33:3° K niagzi 
Q omoasn 
SZ0-2 ie dee 
Gen. 3.2 MT wm 
S wnon 
2 Ki. 14.10 m7 


2iChrons 25.195. Gain 


seal 
61h 


[16] 


THE GROUP 152. 


Hos. 13.9 Q qya 
K hale) 


Prov. 212970 PE 


K pr 

Job 21.13 @ o> 
K b> 

§24: 9-7: 

Gen. 31.15 MT 11932 
Si) $bo5 

Ps. 18.12 n>vn 


2 Sam, 22512 nqwn 


THE GROUP DID2. 


§27: 9-D: 


2 Sam. 24.13 933° 
1 Chron.:21.12% cap 


§28: D-2: 


Dyan 2o-o) WWD 
P Chronmelies7 2p 2404 


27 Cf. Gen. 31.25: mt ]2? — Var K 39; Jer. 2.15: mr "22 — Var K °93D; 


Gen. 43.22: mr ?728— Var K 248. Only obvious graphic errors are dealt 
with in this paragraph. On the stylistic difference in the use of the preposi- 


tions 3 and 9, cf. §110. 


28 Cf. Jer. 27.18: mr SJ) — Var K N2. 
29 Cf. Jer. 43.11: mr 137) — Var xk 1737), 


3° Lege 19D); cf. §84 a. 
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Xo Tae Group’ > ie 


§29: 7-1: 25am. 723 omds i957 
1 Chron. 17.21 ombdasa qbr3t 
Ex. 34.31 MT 120?) 


Ss maw?) §30: } — 2:32 
Gen. 1.16 MT ny... wy t Sean s22.17 6 Ree 
S ONT... vyn pang - ue 
ot OAD VE MT a 2 Sam. 22.51 Q  dinw 
Bhar K | Om 
Gen. 7.23 MT ayy Jer. 48.18 0 3y) 
Ss Nw 7 i aes 
Gen. 14.13 mr W) Zech. 14.6 © NDP) 
S wa K TNDp? 
Gen. 19.2 MrT 7987 Job 10.17 © ess 
Ss 7oN'n ie shay 
Gen. 22.24 mr ny} 2 Ki. 17.13 @ 3) 
Gen. 17.21 MT noangn Isa. 47.13 Q 995 
S  onmons K 37 
Gen. 22.9 MT oxyn Isa792,250 DID 
S oxy) K 7010 
Gen. 25.12 MT a qxn7 Isa. 60.21 Q yOD 
Ss mqxn) K oD 
Ex. 1.10 MT myqpn Jer. 48.31 9 mm 
S WNApN K a 
Ex. 15.1 Mr Apwr Jer. 49.12 9 ny? 
s IVUR K nw) 
1 Ki. 10.8 a yowi Bertortihae m2? 
2 Chron. 9.7 ayn) K m7 


31 Cf. also §37. 

32 Cf. Codex Petropolitanus, Isa. 14.18: W343; further TRL s.v. n°): 
Ps, 49.4: Mr MM —o MIM; 8. v. P4N: Ps, 49.9: wr bam —o bn: s, v. 
N35: Amos 4.12: mr }137 — jy pon: S.v. MWY: Ps. 46.6: mr 7711y? —o 719), 
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Ps. 102.24 Q nD 
K nD 

Ps. 108.7 Q *22Y) 
K 19) 

Ps. 119.79 Q ay 
K wr) 

BrOvent SiO o1w 
K O71) 

Prov. 17.27 @Q ? 
K "pI 

Prov. 31.4 Q uN; 
K ats 


a) proper names: 


1 Sam. 25.18 Q day 


K > nax 

Gen. 10.27 mT box 
S ops 

Gen. 36.22 on’m) 
1 Chron. 1.39 opim 
Gen. 36.27 1RY 
1 Chron. 1.42 1pY? 
1 KitoAt oyn 


2 Chron. 9.10 o7n 

2 Ki. 23.31 Q dwxn 
K 5033 

2 Sam. 21.16 QQ °ay 

K 120 


Gen. 10.28 baiy 
ik@hronmd22 barys4 


33 Cf. similarly 2 Ki. 24.18; Jer. 52.1. 
34 Cf. MT-s on Gen. 10.28. 


35 Cf. also §53. 


Jer. 40.8 Q Dy 

K DIY 
Gen. 36.39 WD 
1 Chron. 1.50 22) 
Gen. 36.11 iDX 


1 Chron. 1.36 DY 
1 Ki. 16.34 Q 9 anwai 


K 2w2 

1 Ki. 14.25 Q pwrw 

K pwiy 

Gen. 36.23 iby 

1 Chron. 1.40 Dy 

2 Sam. 8.9 yh 

1 Chron. 18.9 wn 
§31: 7 —?335 

a) Ex. 3.13 MT Day 

Ss TDI8 

Ex. 28.26 MT al) 

Ss nnw 

Lev. 10.19 MT Palys 

S ms 

Levaelsis2 Mn nea 

Ss mnwn 


Lev. 26.12 mT *nobanm 
s nnsbnnm 


B) Lev. 23.19 mr aw 


S wy 
Josh. 18.24 Q minv7 
K oyna 


[18] 
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2 Sam. 16.10 @ nD © 2Sam,: 2318.0 me 70a 
K K own 

Gen. 31.31 MT > Micah 6.5 Q m9 
s a) K D 


XI. VARIous OTHER CONFUSIONS. 


§32: 1) S-—n36 6) 7-0: 
Gen. 4.12 MT np 1 Chron. 8.32 7Nny 
Ss ns 1 Chron. 9.38. oxpw 
Gen. 19.32 MT ax 1 Kye iad pay 
s wan 2 Chron. 12.16 may 
2 KisiA,3 TAN 
2) 1 2 Chron. 22.12 ony 
2 Sam. 23.36 byp Isa.-30332 0 02 
1 Chron. 11.38 dyr> K ma 
Prov. 20.16; 27.13 Q m3) 
3) 1-?: K 079) 
Ezek. 25.7 Q 1? Isa. 6.13 MT b3 
K iad seb ma 
4) 7-1: Pa se 
iat 233 10.) bizbp Isa. 44.14 Q Ws 
Ki) 7220 K m8 


Jer. 39.13 Q  jarwan 


Ngan ee K orarmian 
1 Sam. 4.13 Q 7 Prov. 16.28 Q yw 
K 7? Keenan 


36 Cf. Gen. 15.5: MT OS — Var K ON; ib. 31.27: mr NSANI — Var x NNAN). 

37 Cf. Gen. 4.1: mr 79m) — Var x 79M). 

38 Cf. Gen. 9.11: mr 77” — Var K OM: ib. 12.10: mr 7D°7¥9 — Var x 
OMS); Jer. 38.5: mr 710 — Var K DIN, 

39 Cf, Codex Petropolitanus: Isa. 9.14: ]P!; ib. 23.11: P97 and 125. 
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8) n-n:° 14) D-n” 

Eccl. 12.6 Q pny. Gen. 4.5 MT — inn 
K pny S yop 
9) b— wv: 15) p-7:8 


1 Sam. 14.32 Q oy) 


x ONS Num. 11.12 MT sh 


‘S poxn 
10)" =: 
LG) iT aaets 
Gen. 25.29 MT 37) 
Ss Wy) 1 Ki. 7.43 my... aby 
Lev. 13.23 MT pnea 2 Chron. - myy... aby 
S* jahen 1 Ki. 22.49 @ my 
K qwy 
UD ge (2s 
Gen. 47.15 MT jy 17) n-v: 
s 432 
2 Sam. 23.26 ovban 
i-Cheons1 f27- yan 
12) eo: 
1 Ki. 7.40 nivoq 
2 Chron. 4.11 nivon 18) 11-0: 
2 Ki. 22.4 on?) 
13) 2] 5"); 2 Chron. 34.9 un") 
Gen. 27.13 MT 78 Josh, 5440 oy 
S AN K way 


40 Cf. Gen. 7.23: mr 1M") — Var x 110"), 
# Cf, Josh. 8.9: ayn Jina sian moda yor 19. 
Josh. 8.13: poym Jina sian mda yor 79; cf. also Jer. 9.6, 18: 
MT ]’S — Var.kK ]’N. 
42 Cf. Gen. 42.9, 26: mr NN — Var K ON. 
8 Cf. Judg. 5.15: 35 *ppn ody yawn nada. 


Judg. 5.16: 39 -apn oda yarn nudpa- cf. also Gen. 7.17: ur 
o7n) — Var k Opn. 
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$33: Confusion of groups 2, Same23.30 ata 


of letters: 1 Chron..11.32. in 
2am 25.27 330 2 Sain. 23459 abel’) 
P-Chron11.29° ~3a04 1-Chron.4i.35—- “204 
2 Sam. 23.36 ia Ph 2 Wi 22 oN?a37) 
1 Chron. 11.38 = >n4s 2 Chron. 34.30 arbi? 


2 oaMmico 25 Sh 
1 Chron. 11.27 “i099 


The following classes of textual confusion can also be assigned 
to the oversight of the copyists: 


§34-/ Ha ploctaphy JerS1.3.6 ee qo7 by 
(Bergstr. §20e): 2 
Ezek. 7.21 Q ¢naom im>b>m B) letters :49 
A mam 2 Ki. 9.33 K (nupwy imvnw 
2 Ki. 20.18 Q any anp: Q munw 
. pp 2 Kad ek TNS) GIN) 
2'Sanw ¢12 nda Q nny} 
siGrriade 
1 Chron. 17.11 xb 74 Reo 44 oe CAPRI WL 
2Sam. 22.15 K 9 opm Q RY? 
Q oe Ezek. 46.6 K onnn (1°) 
Q pon 
§35: Dittography: 
a) words: ) with confusion of letters: 
Ezek. 48.16 K won won Z Kar (OOS ie C355) 3573 
Q Be Q a> 


44 Cf. Jer. 20.8: MT pbpb) — Var x O9pr), 

45 Cf. §§4 and 21. 

46 Cf. §§10 and 24. 

47 Cf. §§11 and 19. 

48 For another possible explanation, cf. §60 a. 

49 Cf. Gen. 42.26: mr 9Y D13Y— Var x yD DAL, 
50 =|sa, 37.24; on 2-9 cf. §23. 
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§36: Metathests 
(Bergstr. §20d) :* 


Gen. 23.9 MT 3p 
Ss bal?) 


(Ean, PS 20 wer ape 
Ss pay’ 


Gen. 47.19 MT 792787) 
S 77DxT 


Lev. 13.21 MT nya 
Ss nywa 


Num. 1.38 MT 120 


S 339 

Num. 4.6 MT bh) 
S 72 

Num. 7.29 MT i 
s 2 


Num. 21.11 MT 73793 
So sao2 


Deut. 12.17 mt 5s? 


s qoxb 
2 Sam. 23.31 -pnqaa 
1 Chron. 11.33 -p1nn37 
i Ki. 8.7 3DD") 
2 Chron. 5.8 1021 
Kis 10:11 Dex 288 
2 Chron. 9.10  onnds 


2 Sams 22-12 niaD 
Ps: 18.12 in20 
RSA 2213 mya 
Ese leuo yay 
2 Sam. 22.46 773707) 
Ps. 18.46 wn 
2 Ki. 19.29 wenD 
Isa. 37.30 pny 
2 Ki. 20.12 wepin 
Tsao ork PIm) 
1 Sam. 27.8 Q 7) 
K aM 
2 Sam. 15.28; 17.16 Q 
K 
2 Sam. 20.14 Q apn 
K bp” 
1 Ki. 7.45 Q moa 
K baxn 
Isa. 38.11 Q ban 
K abn? 


Ezek. 17.7 Q mD3D 
K 22 


Ezek. 42.16 Q nina 


K nioN 
Eccl. 9.4 Q 1am 
K qn2° 


[22] 


niaqva 
nays 


st Cf. Gen. 27.11: mr VYY — Var K VY; ib. 35.17: mr WN’pnA — Var K 
anpwna: ib. 47.14: wr vp) — Var x 9up”. 
s? For another possible explanation of this variant, cf. §127. 
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a) with confusion of one letter: 


Josh. 21.20 
1 Chron. 6.51 


poy 
od3n353 


2 Sam. 21.18 iy am 
1 Chron. 20.4  bynys4 


Zam. i2eit2 by") 
1 Chron. 11.14 — ywinss 


B) with confusion of 
two letters: 


2 Sam. 6.5 owina xy 
1 Chron. 13.8 owas ty56 


Satie 25.18 wy 
1 Chron. 11.13 oiyys7 
PAAR tl myx 
2 Chron. 21.9 = pqy oys® 


$37: Division of words. 


DeSam=o.2) O nsind nen 
K sexy ANA 
1 IG: 20.330 wpn7 wn) 
K yoo muon 

53 2-1, cf. §20. 


Jer. 8.4 Q aw» xd raw cy 
kK xd) aw» 

Ezek. 42.9 9 niov>a nnn 

K mow annnns 

Jobr33.1276 nw Ay? 

K snv any? 


a) involving the final letters 
D and }: 


2 Sam. 21.12'Q onde apy 
K onwbpr ow 


Isa. 9.6 Q mab 
K man obd 

Job 38.1 Q 9 mIvETID 
K myoim059 

Job 40.6 Q = myD Ip 
K myo 


@) resulting in haplography: 


Jer 138370 807 737) 
K mm 
Ezek. 8.6 Q O70 
K om 
Ps. 123.4 Q  arsir sx 
K ord 


5471-0, cf. §32 6; on the spelling with or without the matres lectionis, 


cf. §§39 and 40. 


ss WW, cf. §10; on the possibility of the defective spelling of 91") cf. the 


instance from 2 Sam. 8.6 in §40 a. 
56 $1 cf. §7; , cf. §30. 
57 T—1, cf. §21; BB, cf. §10. 
58 7D, cf. §32 6; ¥—Y, cf. §9. 


59 Cf, 1 Chron. 27.12: Venice 1515: 2977222, marg.: 20? 122. 
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C. THE VOWELS AND THEIR PHONOGRAPHY 
As evidenced by the textual variations listed here, Hebrew 


then had three vowels: a, i, o. No conclusions can be drawn from 
our sources as to their quantity or quality. 


XII. VOCALIZATION BY THE LETTERS 91778. 


§38: The vowel a 1s indicated: Judg. 4.21 Q vba 

a) in medial position by N: Konda 

Gen. 18.11 MT’ o8}> (7) Judg. 9.41 Q Apna 

S OD wIND K 71782 

Num. 31.35 MT ow 2.Sam. 10,17 <0; nahn 

S DwINT K moxdn 

Gen. 37.7 MT mp. 2 Sani. 12.179 vy 
Ss TONP K wer 

Ex. 23.31 MT Av) 2Sam.12.4 QQ. waa 

S NNO) K wean 

Deut. 23.25 MT noep...ngpa 2. Sat .23,35, 00 eee 

S NONp... noONpa K -7N7 

Deut. 28.7 MT oD »pa Isa. 10.13 Q 729 

S DONDA K VAN 

Josh. 21.36 nd Isa. 27.8 Q myODA 

1 Chron. 6.65 nipx4 K sANDNDI 

Josh. 21.30 Dxwr Isa. 33.20 Q mm 

1 Chron. 6.59 bwn K mn) 

tsar 7.12 awbona Jer. 40.1 9 op 

2°Ki..19.12- “>ysbns K o’pINa 

2Sam,. 11.1 ooxdnn Jer. 40.4 Q opi 

1 Chron. 20.1 oabna K opINT 


°° On the three basic vowels of Hebrew, a, i, 0, cf. also TRL paragraph 
XXVI b. Correspondingly, Hebrew has three vowel letters; for 7 is a substitute 
either for” (cf. §§53 and 68), or for 8 (cf. §§38 b, 55 and 67). 

6 Cf. similarly Prov. 10.4. 
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Ezek. 27.26 Q ovya 


K open? 

Hos. 10.14 9 op) 
K ONp) 
Joel 2.6 Q aia) 
K AND 63 

Hag. 2.2 Q dnbdy 
K dynbaw 


a) omission of the root 

letter §:% 

Ps. 18.40 JNA) 

2 Sam. 22.40 271 
2 Ki. 7.1, 16 Q o:nKD) 
K ond) 

Jer. 29.22 Q 9 axng7r 

K ans) 


b) in final position by & or 7: 


Gen. 10.7 apy) mad} 
1 Chron. 1.9 xeyt) snap) 


2 Sam. 21.18 mp7 
1 Chron. 20.4 DV 
ZK 15.39 RvIy? 
2 Chron-2 7/4 wi 
2 Ki. 18.18 730) 
Isa. 36.3 8130) 


& Cf. also ib. 28.24, 26. 
6 Cf. similarly Nah. 2.11. 


Ezek. 36.5 Q ries 
K xd2 
2 Ki. 17.24 md N12) 
Ma myn 
Ezek. 27.31 Md = snp 
Ma  mnqp 


R30 Tie ooiel bis cede 
cated by». 


a) corresponding to i (+): 


2 Samo IBD) 

1 Chron. 14.13 15°) 

2 Sam. 6.3 137 

1 Chron. ~*39°3 4) 

2 Sam. 6.9 7777 06 

1 Chron. 13.12) x7 
29am, 6.17, WA)... WE 


1 Chron. 16.1 wean... .arxy 
2 Sam: fo) ny) 
1 Chron. 17.8) omwy) 
2‘Saim-23.23 7) 
1 Chron. 11.25 wp) 
1 Ki. 8.40 TST 
2 Chron. 6.31 Fi" 


Ezek. 6.6 Q mnwn 
K myn 


Cf. 1 Sam. 25.8: 133, Venice 1515 marg.: 1382; 1 Ki. 12.12: 123%), Venice 


1515 marg.: 827). 
6 Cf. also $1 a. 


6 Cf. Gen. 8.10: on’ nyaw ny dm, 
Gen. 8.12: 0° nyaw Ty dm), 
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Ezek. 7.7 Md = 775x7 
Ma mYPso 


Ezek. 7.22 Md ox 5 
Ma 0x95 


b) corresponding to e 


(= or ¥):%7 


Ex. 1.16 Mr josn... atv. 
S PMNs oP S17a 


Ex. 1.13 mr ywy 
Ss pmwy 


Ex. 2.18 MT }AI79 


S pnann 
Ex, 220m }a1y 

S pnary 
1 Ki. 8.1 70P? 


2 Chron. 5.2 bap? 
Jer. 42.20 Q  onynn 
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2 Sam. 8.6 
1 Chron. 18.6 


2 Sani. 23.17 
1 Chron. 11.19 


2 Sam. 23.18 
1 Chron. 11.20 


1 Sam. 31.4 
1 Chron. 10.4 


Ezek. 17.6 Q 
K 


[26] 


yo) 
yw) 

or 93} 
o7337. 
myb>wa 
mwirya 
wid? 
wa? 
ninsb 
nND 


b) corresponding to ¥: 


K onynn 
Ezek. 11.6 Q  aonxdns 
K onsxdni 
Ezek. 32.7 9 *nDD) 
K DD) 


$40: The vowel o 1s indi- 


Jer. 27.20 Q mp? 
K n> 

Jer. 33.8 Q reid 
K y105 

Josh. 15.63 Q > 
bor 

Ezek. 23.42 Q osaD 
K O’N21D 

Ezek. 27.15 Q 037) 
K O21 

Ezek. 34.25 Q onya 
K onyra 


cated by }. 


a) corresponding to +: 


1 Sam. 31.13 omnpxy 
1 Chron. 10.12 omninxy 


c) corresponding to 7:° 


Sam, oles 
1tEhrons 0512 


17) 
WAS?) 


67 Cf. §83; further: O°NS 1 Sam. 13.21 and O’AN Isa. 2.4; stat. constr. 
N83 Gen. 26.18 and N82 ib. 14.10; o>in Jer. 20.4 and p>a7 1 Chron. 8.7; 
also Jer. 29.4, 7: mam, Venice 1515 marg.: mndaa, 
68 Cf. TRL paragraph XXIII sub 1 and s. v. 911: Ps. 18.35: mr "DYiTT — 
o *nyit; cf. also Jer. 13.14: ma DINS —md DINN; further: 2 Sam. 5.14: 
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2 Samen.6 DIT b) by 1) or 1:7 
1 Chron. 11.4 oping 

Jer. 48.30 Q rqa 
2 Sam. 6.2 oaq30 K 137 


1 Chron. 13.6 oainsa 
Ex. 16.13 mr vowa 


s bwn73 
§41: The diphthong au is 
dae $42: The diphthong ai is 
a) by ) (B-L §17z):% indicated 
Zech. 7.1 0 pbp>a a) bys (B-L §21g; 
= booa Bergstr. §15g): 
Gant. 24.0). ornpT Isa;53:470 adn 
K non K wn 
Num. 12.3 Q ry Ps. 104.12 Q ODay 
K ny K DNDY 
Ps. 105.40 9 poy Judg. 13.18 9 bp 
K bw K NY.) 
Ex. 16.13 Q vow Ps. 139.6 Q mop 
K bwi7° K mdb 
Ezek. 9.4 Q a) Hos. 11.8 Q piax2 
K in K oNaxy74 
1 Sam. 21.14 Q ym Bx 12337 Mr 19 
K 4m s »xdi975 


ot>°m —1 Chron. 14.4: o°9°T; Gesenius-Buhl’s Dictionary s.v. O})8 
and O2P8, 739VN and NY; 1974} Deut. 5.21 and 197) Ps. 150.2; Isa. 54.15: 
AY 7, 

69 Cf. TRL s. v. 1¥ sau; 1P cau; 81Y cav; and §133, subdivision 1; see also 
here §80. 

70 Cf, also Num. 11.32. 

™ Cf. TRL §133, subdivision 2. 

7 Cf, Ma-md on Job 18.13. 

73 Cf. similarly Num. 11.32. 

74 Cf. TRL s. v. ’2¥ sabai; see also B-L §2th. 

7s Cf. also Num. 11.21. 
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Isa. 41.18 Q oNDW 
K or5y76 


b) by » (B-L §2v and §63b’ 
on O°) :77 


Isa. 36.2 Q mo dwiy 
K rmp.27. 

Ezek. 46.19 Qo  onD723 
RK Stons73 

Ezek. 25.9 Q AMM 7p) 
K mon 7p) 

2 Sam. 21.9 K  onyay 
Q onyaw 


§43: The dagesh lene (B-L 
§19; Bergstr. §18). 


It is put inconsistently, and 
no rules can be established.78 


a) in the 3:79 
1 Ki. 12.16 = ¢w yaa abn dp 
2 Chron. 10.16 ee 


2 Ki. 8.26 
2 Ehrone2 202 


13293 amINy) 
i2?p2 


7 Cf. similarly ib. 49.9; Jer. 3.21. 
77 Cf. 1 Sam. 9.4: ody, Venice 1515 marg.: 
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DARGIS PALA 
2 Chron. 33.1 


DA Gie PIS 
2 Chron. 34.1 


2 Ki. 22.4 
2 Chron. 34.9 


DRGs EAS 
2 Chron. 36.11 


2 Ki. 24.20 
Jer. 52.3 


Josh. 21.17 
1 Chron. 6.45 


Psellossts 
1 Chron. 16.22 


2 ki 8.29 


indna AMP) 
2 


139 
now 


“C0 


viva (AMD 
nbyra 
PRA MYDD 
Py 

wpa ayin by) 

wpa 


PRYIPA (SB INT?) 


2 Chron. 22.6 dxyqpa . 


1 Chron. 8.28 
1 Chron. 9.34 


oyna aay) 
opin 


b) in the 5:%° 


2 Sani<7.20 
@hrone7e2 


|S a and b, and the cross-references there. 
78 Cf. TRL paragraph XXVIII subdivision 5 and paragraph XXIII sub 


a), 2), being tole 
p. 171, and MdWI, p. 48. 


ordyw. cf. also TRL s. v. 


see also Paul Kahle in Marti- Festschrift (Giessen 1925), 


79 Cf. Ps. 72.2: Venice 1515: UBYN3, marg.: VDWOA; Prov. 20.1: 13, Venice 


1515 marg.: 
1515: O'YY3, marg.: Daya, 


80 Cf. Ps. 109.16: Venice 1515: 783); 


IS1S amare... nel. tunther: 
pus; Ps. 81.8: 
NIP, Venice 1515 marg.: NIP. 


13; Prov. 20.7: 1722, Venice 1515 marg.: 


marg.: 


822); 


Axon: 


via; Prov. 31.31: Venice 


Job 9.2: Venice 
Job 33.32: Venice 1515: PTS, marg.: 
J¥2N8}, Venice 1515 marg.: 


batch ety acct ovis 
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Ps. 18.25 pase 0) 
2 Sam. 22.25 NPIS? 80a 


c) in the 5:* 


d) in the n:® 


1 Sam. 31.10 wpA dn 
1 Chron. 10.10 sypn dn?i2y 


2 Sam. 22.28 vIn CY) 


Ps, 18.28 yin 
1Sam. 31.2 ony, apap 2 Sam. 22.36 >ya9n myn 
1 Chron. 10.2 ornybs Ps. 18.36 259n 
2 Sam..23.11 ony» 025D) 2 Sam. 22.37 anna cay 
1 Chron. 11.13 ons Ps. 18.37 AND 


D, THE VERB 


§44: 2. pers. masc. sing. perf. 2) the verb 
ending in 1M or n.%3 (Bergstr. 2, §4a). 
1) the personal pronoun a) kal: 
(B-L §28 1): Gen. 21.23 mr nay 
S n 

Num. 11.15 MT @vy) ny aS 
S ae 2 Sati fae mindy 
1 Chron. 17.25 m) 
Deut. 5.24 ee ls ef oa ons — 
1 Chron. 19.12 nm) 
Job 1.10 k AS Josh. 13.1 ma TAP! 
Q my %4 md n3pr 
1 Sam. 24.19 k nN) Jer..38: tiga mm) 
Care ays Q nem 


80a On the difference between PTX and 7PT¥ cf. §126. 
81 Cf, Prov. 30.20: Venice 1515: 2, marg.: 7D. 


8 Cf, 2 Chron, 36.16: Venice 1515: O'YAYND; marg.: OYNYND: Josh. 
8.28: Venice 1515: bn; marg.: bn. 

83 Cf. TRL paragraph X XIX B, subdivision 2; also Paul Kahle in ZAW 
1921, p. 234: ‘‘Nur wo in diesen Formen (scil. 2. pers. sing. masc. perf.) aus- 
driicklich ein 7 am Ende steht, wird das a geschrieben und also auch gelesen.”’ 
Cf. also here §84a. 

84 Cf. similarly Eccl. 7.22. 

85 Cf. also Jer. 18.23; Ps. 6.4. 
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Deut. 23.14 MT mnIEM d) hiph ‘il :* 
; shea Ex. 18.20 MT AAT 
Deut. 17.14 MT AAW) S nonim 
: ee. Num. 14.15 MT 7ADM 
Ex. 12.44 MT mn?ni e nea 
- ae Ex.19.23: MT mya 
2 Ki. 14.10 man 6 ayn 
PINS n2et Isaedie23 mio wg 
Num. 14.19 MrT 7pNyy 2 Ki. 19.22 nig 
E ba Ex./5.22 (MT mny1q 
2 Chron. 6.30 mAn}) s nysn 
1 Ki. 8.39 AnD 
Deut. 25.12 MT = ANXP) §45: 2. pers. fem. sing. perf. end- 
s nsp) ing in N orn (B-L §42k, 1).% 
Num. 27.13 MT nye} 1) the personal pronoun (B-L 
$ sa §28m; Bergstr. 2, §4a): 
Ps. 90.8 Q nmAw 
K ny Gen. 12.11 MT »S 
Ss nn 88 
7, 1 Ki. 14.2 AN 
b) pi‘el: “ as, 
Num. 27.19 MT = Any) 
s ns) 2) the verb. 
aoikal 
c) niph‘al: a) regular verbs: 
Gen. 31.30 MT mnPD>} Isa. 47.10 Ma  AqDS 
Ss nddI) Md "N7DN9° 


86 Cf. Micah 4.13: NiPTI); Venice 1515 marg.: NIP’ 17). 

87 Cf. Judg. 5.7: "NDPW, mistaken for 1. pers. (B-L §56u’’ s.v. O)P). Cf. 
also °*A2Y and ’MPA} in Jer. 2.20, followed by 2. pers. JNA}. See also TRL 
paragraph X XXIII subdivision 3, sub 2. 

88 Cf. also ib. v. 13; 24.23; 47.60 etc. 

89 Cf. similarly 2 Ki. 4.16, 23 etc. 

9° Cf, similarly Isa. 57.10 
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Ezek. 16.13 Q mbox 


Num. 5.19, 20 mr mpy 


K -n>osx S omuw 
Jer31.21..9 noon 
K noon 9 8) mediae } or?: 
Ezek. 16.22,43 Q nn2t Gen. 16.8 MT na 
K °nq2r Ss DRA 
Ezek, 1620:90 ‘aq Ruth 3.3 Q Aw) 
K ated K NDw) 
Ruth 3.3 Q ay) 
K 490 Y) (ni: 
Gen. 18.15 MT npnx Ezek. 16.18, 36 Q an; 
S npnx K nn 
Gen. 16.11 MT nsqp) 4 
S MN Ip92 B. pl el: 
Ruth 3.4 Q naz) Jer. 3.5 Q N37 
K n22v) K nI37 
Jer. 4.19 Q nyow Jer, 2.330 n> 
K "nyDw K nS 95 
Gen. 30.15 mr nnpd)93 oe 
s  onnpdy Geniphal: 
Jer222:23.0 nym 
K nn 


b) weak verbs. 
: Num. 5.20 MT nx} 
a) tertiae 7: 


S  NNDL) 
Ezek. 16.31 Q nea 
K nq D. hiph‘il 
Gen. 3.13 MT nmyy Jer. 46.11 Q maq7 
Ss Mwy 94 K tg iain] 


% Cf. similarly Ezek. 16.47. 

92 Cf. similarly Q—-K on Jer. 3.4. 

9 This form is a perf.=NP?), and not an inf.; cf. Ezek. 16.4: Andon, 
Venice 1515 marg.: nnvnn; see also our note 278 on §86a. 

94 Cf. Q-K on Ezek. 16.31. 

95 Cf. also 13.21. 
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E. hithpa‘el: Gen. 48.10 MT 1939 
Num. 22.29 mr nveynn ah cance 
s  onddynn 1 Sam. 4.15 Q@ | wp 
1 Ki. 14.2 Q many} 2 
K mona Deut. 21.7 Q  32Be 
K 7DDv 
3) participle fem.: b) niph‘al: 
-Hos. 10.11 Q nans 
Jer. 22.6 Q Iwi 
Nas : 
ee, “ K maw 
2 Ki. 4.23 Q n227 
greece Jer. 2.15 e 
Gen. 16.11 MT sa Gen. 7.11 MT = 1nB)} 
: Po ag ae Ss ann) 
Jer. 10.17 Q navi , 
be anit fe 1 Ki, 22.49 : wii 
Jer722,23 = eke Jer. 48.41 Q wen 
K many 
Jer. 51:13 Q nw 
K ae c) reduplicated stem: 
Jer. 22.23 Q Ap 
$46: 3. pers. fem. plur. 847: 3. pers. fem. plur. imperf. 
perf. ending tn ) or 19% a) ending in ] or 73 
(Bergstr. 2, §4b). - (Bergstr. 2, §5a). 
a) kal: a) ka] :98 
Num. 34.5 MT rq) Ex. 2.19 MT J79Nn1 
S mm97 S mR 


96 Cf. similarly Lam. 4.21; Ezek. 27.3. 

96a Indicating u (cf. §40c) and a (cf. §38b), respectively; 

97 Cf. Q-K on Josh. 8.12. 8 Cf, Gen. 41.7; mpIn o9awn mybam 
Gen. 41.24: mptn o>awn jy>am, 
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Gen. 41.24 mt jybam 


Ss mybam 
Ex927.2 MT yon 
Ss mm An 


Gen. 19.36 MT jam 


Ss omnm 
Gen. 30.39 mr tom 
S  mmdbm 


Ex. 15.20 mT JSS) 


S msm) 
Exod ar JNTA) 
S mT 


Gen. 27.1 MT  paam) 
S myAIM 


Deut. 31.21 MT jxxpn 


S meson 
Gen. 33.6 MT Jin} 
S mwam 


Num. 25.2 MT Js7pm 


Ss  meIpM 

similarly: 
Ruth 1.12 x j2 
Q 7332 


8) derived stems: 
Ex, 1.17 MT yon) 
S myn 


Gen. 33.6 MT  >1Nnwn) 
S  oaAMnnem 
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b) ending in ] or 171:99 
Gen. 30.38 MT Non 


S jaNan 
Gen. 19.33 MT pwn 
Ss l7pym 


c) ending in 73 or q77°° 


Gen. 41.21 MT 7ANOn1 
S  ]7Nam 


Deut. 1.44 MT aryyn 
S  ymvyn 


§48: Jussive or shortened forms 
(B-L §26b; Bergstr. §21). 


1) with preservation of the? 
of the hiph‘il. 


a) imperfect: 


Num. 6.25 MT Ww 
Ss Ty 
Ecchs40.2076 3) 
K ri 

Ps. 21260 by 
K boy 

Num. 30.13, 16 MT “1 
5. 5? 


Gen. 24.8 MT avn 
S >wn 


Gen. 19.9 mT yu 
Ss yo 


99 Cf. similar nominal forms: Ex. 35.26: MT ja —s ya. Gen. 30.38: 


MT JNA — 5 JANA. 


100 Cf, similar nominal forms: Ex. 35.26: mr 708 —s5 JANN; 21.29: mr 
mytao — s 73; 41.21: mr 7129p —s ]N27P (B-L §29p, p’). 
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b) perfect: 


Ezek. 17.16 Q 157 


ie Sahu 


c) infinitive. 


a) regular verbs: 


Deut. 7.2 MT o707 


Se <ominne 


Deut. 32.8 mT >niaa 


s nina 


Deut. 15.8 MT vaym 


s waym 


Lev. 9.2 MT 37p7) 


Ss 29pm 
Amos 9.8 Q spwn 
K Teva 


B) weak verbs: 


Jer. 36.16 Q an 


K Va 


Jer. 44.17 Q 07) 


Ki yom 


Deut. 22.4 MT opa 


tor Cf, 
102 Cf, 
os(Ci 
zoan(C fe 
nook (Gia 
106 Cf, 
OE 


Ss pines 


similarly ib. 13.16; 20.17. 
also Q-K on Jer. 44.25. 
similarly Lev. 24.14. 
§536. 


d) imperative: 


Ex. 16.33 MT 
s 


2 Ki. 8.6 Q 
K 


Gen. 19.12 MT 
Ss 


Ex. 33.5 MT 
Ss 
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nan) 
m3) 


avn 
Vv7 


xxin 
ryt 


17 
aa iha! 


2) with preservation of the 77 
of verbs tertiae 77.7% 


a) 3. pers. masc. sing. imperf.: 


Gen. 30.34 MT 
Ss 


Byero2. Lies 
MT 


Gen. 44.33 MT 
Ss 


Ruth 1.8 Q 
K 


Gen. 41.33 MT 
S 


Gen. 1.22 MT 
Ss 


Ezek. 45.10: 7, Venice 1515 marg.: Mi”. 


also Deut. 6.15. 
similarly K-Q on Jer. 17.8. 


™ 
T7295 
47706 
my 
Dy? 
my? 
wy? 
mwy? 
x? 
AN V?°7 


a 
may 
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a) derived stems: 


Deut. 28.8 mT 1X? 


S my? 
Lev. 9.6 MT xT) 
s 7s) 


b) 3. pers. fem. sing. imperf.: 


Gen. 26.28 MT can 
Ss van 


c) 1. pers. plur. imperf.: 


Gen. 38.23 s 7 


MT mriqyeo’ 


saa 4le sek son 
Q m2] 


d) imperative: 


Ps. 51.4 Q a7 
K maa 


Deut. 9.14 MT 477 
S  mpqn 


3) jussive forms with x. 


a) with preservation of the? 
of the hiph‘il: 


Bye 737 ar nwn 
Ss mon 

Deut. 9.26 MT  nnwn 
S  mnwn 


108 Cf, also Gen. 47.19. 
109 Cf, similarly MT-s on Gen. 22.12. 


Gen. 49.4 mT anin 


Ss nin 
Ex. 16.19 mt an? 
Ss ny 


b) with preservation of the 7 
of verbs tertiae 7: 


Gen. 37.27 MT AN 


S man 

Jer. 40.16 k vyn 
Q myynts 

Lev. 10.9 mT nyn 

Ss mnwn 

Ex, 34.3 MT xy 

Ss aN? 


§49: Imperfect with consecutive 
waw and preservation of the 
final vowel. 


1) hiph‘il with preservation of 
the’ (Bergstr. 2, §5d). 


a) 3. pers. masc. sing. :""° 


Gen. 2.9 mT mx) 
Ss my 
Lev. 9.20 mT Up?) 
Ss yup) 


Num. 16.10 MT a7p 
S$) Sap" 


Gen. 50.25 MT yaw) 
Ss yaw 


110 Cf, TRL paragraph X XVII subdivision 3. 
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a) weak verbs: 


Gen. 31.42 MT . navi 
Ss mon 


Gen. 6.10 mT 7911 


Ss porn 
Ex. 14.21 mr qin 
S porn 
Ex. 14.30 MT yw 
Ss yw) 


Gen. 8.21 MT ny) 
S ma 


b) 3. pers. fem. sing.: 


Gen. 21.15 mr yboym 


s pbwm 
Gen. 24.28 MT ‘nl 
Ss -an 


Lev. 18.25 MT pm 
s NPN 


c) 1. pers. plur.: 


Num. 31.50 MT apn 


S  27pn 
Gen. 43.7 MT ma 
Ss Tain 


Gen. 43.21 MT avy 
S Dvn 


11 Cf. Q-K on Ezek, 18.28. 


[36] 


2) mediae } kal with preserva- 


tion of the): 


Judg. 19.21 Q 
K 
Gen. 25.17 MT 
S 
Num. 17.15 mt 
Ss 
2 Safe 13.0.0 
K 


23) 
bya 
np?) 
nino 
2) 
wrt 


wen) 


widomytt2 


3) tertiae 7 with preservation 


of the 7.73 
Asal 


a) 3. pers. masc. sing.: 


Num. 3.43 MT 
= 

Job 42.16 kK 
Q 


7) 
vi) 


gv) 


AyT) 


b) 3. pers fem. sing. =2. pers. 


masc. sing.: 
Lev. 15.24 mT 
Ss 


2 Chron. 34.27 
DAR PANG) 


2 Chron. 18.34 
1 Ki22-35 


Jer. 3.7 Q 
kK 


12 Cf. Ruth 1.6: Venice 1515: D)PN), marg.: OPN. 


3 Cf. §53 6: 


7m 


mini 


731 


m23n 


bym 


m2yA} 


yn) 


aan) 
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c) 1. pers. sing.: Josh. 24.3 k 358) 


Ps, 18.24 "7N] Q T2378] 
2) Sams 22.24: MAN} 


by) ie , 
Deut. 10.3 MT SUN)... BUN ) 1. pers. plur 


s  mbym...neys Deut. 2.33 MT 721 
Gen. 41.22 MT os) Bs ge 
S ANN 
Gen. 24.46 MT  nvy) Cc. niphial. 
S  mnee i) 3. pers. masc. sing.: 
Lev. 9.23 MT xT) 
d) 1. pers. plur.: _ See 
Deut. 3.1 mr dyn yen 
S  feyn men j) 1. pers. sing.: 
3 
B. hiph‘il. Ex. 6.3 MT N18) 
S TNIN) 
e) 3. pers. masc. sing.: 
2 Chron. 18.23 72 D. piel. 


1 Ki, 22.24 mga k) 3. pers. masc. sing.: 


Bx 22 sin 187) 
Ss ms 


f) 3. pers. fem. sing.: 


Gen. 35.16 MT wpm 


S  mwpm f 
1) 1. pers. sing.: 
Ezek. 23.19 K anm 
Q nan Deut. 3.18 MT 1x) 
S mx 
g) 1. pers. sing.: 
E. hithpa‘el. 
Ex 9,15 Mr TI 
5 =I m) 3. pers. masc. sing.: 
Num. 23.4 mr yx) 1 Chron. 11.17 ym) 
Sees SION) 2 Sam. 23.15 msm) 


™4 Cf, Q-K on Josh. 7.21. 
™5 Cf. similarly 2 Chron, 18.33 — 1 Ki. 22.34; 2 Chron. 21.9 — 2 Ki. 8.21. 
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$50: The i-imperfect kal Num. 14.41 mt n>xnt8 
(Bergstr. 2, §14h).7 s mbxn 
a) imperf. with second vowel i: Ps. 56.7 Q INDS? 
K IWpXrtt9 


Ex. 35.3 MT myan Deut. 22.9 MT wipn 


s yvyan 
Ss wopn 
Num. 35.20 MT aT. Job 24.6 9 sixp? 
Ss wpe 
: K sp? 
Ps. 77.12 Q gee Gen. 41.56 MT 79%") 
K DIN 
s 7vaw) 
Ex. 34.19 MT 421n 
5 S56 Sin Deut. 2.6 MT i73yn 
Ss yawn 
Deut. 29.22 MT ynrin L ; 
5 ymin ev. 23.32 MT in3yn 
Ss iawn 


larg Plas) var pm 


5 al b) infinitive with second 
Deut. 22.10 MT wrnn vowel i. 
es 4) a) inf. absol.: 
Jer. 34.11 Q  Dwa32) Isa. 22.18 Q Ais 
K ow. a Pax 
Deut. 2.6 MT mn 
S yon B) inf. constr.: 
Deut. 20.19 MT n459n Deut. 9.4 MT 792 
S moon S -Ppa2 
Gen. 4.14 MT “nox Deut. 6.19 mr 457? 
S NDR? s Amd 
Lev. 25.46 MT iSyn 2. Sam83710te 399 
S  rayn Ko Spd 


x6 Cf, Ch. Yalon in 10>, II (Tel-Aviv 710), p. 113 seq.; cf. also 
here §63. 

17 Cf. Ps. 89.47: mr ODN, Origen: deoVep; cf. TRL s. v. IND, 

™8 The a-imperf. has no consistent laws; cf. Jer. 5.7: Q mbox, K mon: 
1 Kat 22°30: wa> Venice 1515 marg.: wad. see also TRL s. v. OND: Ps. 35nd: 
MT ond —0: phd. further: Ps. 10.2: mt por — Var K pido, 


™9 Cf. in §59b the instance mT-s on Ex. 2.2. 
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$51: Verbs primae ) or ».72° 


a): kale 

1 Sam.13.8 Q = dmiry” 
K bry 

Zam: 20500) ai} 

K oom 

Ezek. 16.13. K -pim 

Q °Bnl 
Jer. 17.4 Q Tpant4 
K apis 
Nima. 21.3270 wairyt?® 
K oyspyt27 

Gen. 24.33 9 pyr) 
Koes 


b) derived stems: 


Isa. 45.2 K 
Q 
Gen. 8.17 kK 
Q 


20 Cf, §64. 


WIN 
WIS 


sxy1i7?9 
yrs? 


Bsa or Ome 
Q 
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WIT 
Wi 


§52: Verbs mediae } or ».*3% 


a) imperf. kal: 


Deut. 31.7 MT 
Ss 


Prova2s.24& 
Q 

Ezek. 30.16 

Ex. 16.2 


Num. 16.11 


Num. 14.36 


OR OR RO RO 


Pizelc a2). 5 aa 
K 


Ps. 140.11 0 
K 


xian?3? 

neon 
diy 
bop 
Dann 
bonn 
andy 
wd) 
yndn 
won 
indy 
wd 
maleya) 
on 
win? 
wD? 


71 The context excludes the explanation of these forms as hoph‘al. 


122 Cf. the derivative nbnin, 


123 Ch bom, 


24 Cf. the derivative 1pid. 


5 Cf, 1p? and Tip?. 


26 Cf NYT, 
27 Cf, YY. 


128 On the interchange of the weak roots OW’—D’W, cf. §57. 


29 Cf, N¥ID, 
130 Cf, 8%), 
3 Cf, §65. 


32 Cf. the derivative 8i39. 


33 Cf, 783, 
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Ezek. 48.14 Q a" Ps. 89.18 Q 
K 92 K 
Bx O25 53a tase. wei", Ps. 66.7 Q 
MT wn? K 
Proved 7313.6 win Jer. 50.44 k 
K won Q 
Num. 32.7 kK psn Joel 4.1 kK 
Q yw Q 
PsP 72170 yy Ps. 54.7 K 
K pr Q 
Judg. 7.21 Q DIP) 2 Sam. 15.8 Q 
K 107)) K 
2 Sam. 15.20 K~ yi Ezek. 16.55 Q 
Q FAW as K 
Ps. 59.16 kK yyw Lam. 3.20 Q 
Q py? K 
Lam?2.13°k smyn4 Ex. 4.11 mT 
On) 1 Tyee s 
Prova ok Ayn 
Q 7pYNT b) inf. absol.: 
Job 41.2 Q wy? Prov. 23.24 Kk 
K wry? Q 
Prov.7o:.5 00K ann Deut. 17.15 mT 
Q 270 s 


134 Cf, 
Ln Gic 
r30Cts 
Ct. 
1381Cf: 
1395 fe 
AOC 
eG 
Re 
zie 
anh (Chie 


the derivative T7i¥NA, 

my. 

m9, 

nin, 

mw, 

m2’: cf. similarly Jer. 33.26. 
similarly Prov. 12.14; Job 39.12. 
also Ps. 73.10. 

amw, 

TH, 

K-Q on 2 Sam. 14.7. 


[40] 


niin” 
oan’? 


wy 
we? 


OXSIAS 
Dyas 


nox? 
DIR? 


aw’ 
S>pyr74e 


aw 
spot 


mRwN 
mavwn 


men? 


pens 


nw? 
oy 


bn 
boy 
oi 
op" 
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Ps. 71.12 Q men Gen. 29.35 MT = 7TIi8 
K wn Ss TN 

Gen. 29.34 mr om 

s b> 


c) inf. constr.: 
Gen. 30.31 MT Ay 


Hos. 10.11 Q — winhs a YIN 
K ownyue 
Gen. 24.48 MT mony) 
Gen. 24.25 MT 199 Ss Innes 
s pos 
Deut. 5.9 MT m1Qnwn 
Jade. 21-229: ind s “nnwn 
27 
e a Gen. 22.5 MT mINnwy 
Ps. 119.148 kK = mw s ynnwn 
Q mee Gen. 6.14 MT nvy 
Gen, 45.7 MT ow? Ss wy 
5 dal Num. 8.7 MT ma 
Isa. 10.6 Q jniyd4 s om 
K wd) 
1 Sam. 18.6 xk wb 2B) shortened forms:%49 
Q 1? 
Lev. 24.2 MT Ws 
s x 
$53: Verbs tertiae 7 with inter- Gen, 7.23 MT m9? 
change between 7 and ».™48 s >”) 


a) full forms: Num. 20.11 mt nym 


S onym 
Num. 24.4 MT mm? Ex. 18.7 MT nny) 
S ak S NNW 


ms Cf, MYITD. 

146 Cf, WT. 

1447 Cf, also Num. 11.11; Deut. 12.5. 

148 Cf, §31; see further §68 and our note 222 there. 
149 Cf, §48 2 and §49 3. 
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$54: Verbs tertiae ) or 7 
(Bergstr. §17c, r).%5° 


a) inf. absol. kal: 


Hos. 4.2 Q os 


K Tos 
Bx (Salo inp 
K TINS?” 
Amos 5.5 Q eps 
K might 
Ex. 21950 4 
K mE 
Hosta2 50 Wt 
K mt 
Ezek. 18.9 Q yn 
K mss 
ExeelOMsao i” 
K ™ 
Ex. 17.14 Q ing 
K ana 
Jer. 49.12 Q 1p3 
K mp} 


2 Sam. 24.24 ip 
1 Chron. 21.24 mip 


Ex: 3:7 MT mis 7356 
S W457 
Jer. 49.12 Q inv (2°) 
K nny 


b) perfect kal: 
Ezek. 26.4 kK mind) 
Q mys 
§55: Verbs tertiae & or 71:359 


Job 19.2 K > 3 7NDINT 
Q > D7 162 


2 Chron. 18.24 sana? 


1K 23°95 manm>%6 

Job 1221-0 NS? 
K ny? 

Exed5.258s Ws) 
MT 377) 


2 Sam. 11.24 kK oN mDTINT 


QO -— a ipa arr 


80 7 stands for ’, cf. §53; cf. also §66. 


tst Cf. the derivative ]82. 
382 Cf, TN. 

53 Cf, 097}. 

184 Cf, 7232, 

155 Cf. also ib. 33.16. 

156 Cf, TINWD, 

157 Cf, TS. 


1538 1ND—ND, with the final 7 changed into ’, cf. §53. 


59 Cf. §§1, 38 b and 67; also TRL s. v. 8¥D: Zech. 12.5: MT TSO — J NXORN, 


FOTOS Eyl. 
OCs Cale 
7 Cf. SAND. 
63 Cf. JP2N, 


164 Verb and noun from the root 817-17’, 
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Jer. 26.9 Q D832) $56: Inf. constr. of verbs tertiae 7 
K nai (B-L §2v; Bergstr. §2g) :"67 
Zech. 5.9 Q mNvn Ex. 2.4 mr ayt> 
K mvn) S nya 
Ex. 9.4 s xbpm Gen. 50.20 MT — vy 
MT mbpm S nwy 
Gen. 27.20 s soqpT Ex, 18.18 MT by 
MT pn s Imwy 
Ex. 3.18 s sap) Gen. 46.3 MT 7770 
MT mp s na 
Gen. 24.12 s supn 
MT pq $57: Verbs of weak roots: 
Jer: 519k NDI 


Judg. 12.3 K mow pi 
Q TD wy}169 


Ezek. 35.9 K mDaw-n 
Q  myaivnte 


Q WD) 


Hos. 11.3 K  onNDI 
Q o’nD7 


Ezek. 47.8 K INDIAN 


Pkii22 aw?) 
Q ei 2 Chron. 110.2 307) 
2 Ki. 25,29 82?) Prov. 23.26 K mixin 
Jer. 52.33 7”) Qo msn 
2 Sam. 21.12 Q ow?n 2 Sam. 14.30 K mmxim 
Isa. 37.26 ninwryx66 1 Sam. 14.27 K masnm 
2 Ki. 19.25 nivad Qo AMsn74 


6 Cf. 2 Sam. 1.6: °"M’7p) 87pP3. 

166 This form is a combination of tertiae 7 and &. 

67 Cf. the following paragraph; I, therefore, assume here an interchange 
between primae ’ and tertiae 7: YT-NY7; 77-175. 

768 Root O08’; cf. on §51a. 

69 Root OW. x70 30-370, 

™ 71¥1—-1¥1 (or metathesis? cf. §36). 

123 N¥’-NX1; cf. Ex. 2.4: mr ASNN)— gs 3a¥’NN) (AXLAX’); and similarly 
Gen. 42.1: mr IS7NN — 5 IS7T7NN (ASI-S87), 

174 TSI. 
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1 Ki. 10.26 on?) Ps. 18.45 wo? 
2 Chron. 1.14 pr37t7s 2 Sam. 22.45 won 
Jer. 30.16 kK oxw?76 Gen. 38.14 MT Don) 
Q yw S ponm 

1 Sam. 18.29 kK 4DNn Num. 26.55 MT ny 
Q yDIN78 S vom’ 

Esanp 30.5 K wosan Num. 24.7 MT sn) 
Q wants Ss swainn) 


Isa. 66.17 K owsIpen 


a) mediae geminatae Q maYypneD 


(B-L §21r, s) x8 similarly: 
2 Sam. 10.6 WN 
Deut. 3.7 MT wr 1 Chron. 19.6  wyann 
s 1113 . 
Canngiato. s nd $59: Preservation of the second 
mr ond vowel in inflected verbal forms.*® 
2 Sam. 22.6 73D a) inflected forms of the 
Ps. 18.6 "7320 participle (B-L §26t).1% 


§58: Assimilation of the n in a) part. fem. sing.: 


the hithpa el (B-L §15e-g; Deut. 22.6 MT = nya4 
Bergstr. §19b) :** es 


S nyay 
Num. 21.27 MT j3xiam) Num. 5.15 MT  n7310 
S jnonmM Ss nwt 


175 7-1. 

176 On the &, cf. $38 a; consequently, this form is a participle with suffix 
of the root Div, 

177 DIW-DW, 

178 FIDN-FD?. 

179 VSIA’. 

180 Cf. mr 22 —s 229: Gen. 18.5; Ex. 4.14; Deut. 4.11; also 2 Chron. 
6.38 — 1 Ki. 8.48; Isa. 38.3 — 2 Ki. 20.3; note further "M/D2} Zech. 8.14 and 
nd! Jer. 4.28; 1202 Amos 5.15 and }fM? Deut. 28.50. 

181 Cf, Ch. Yalon in Tarbiz, ILI (Jerusalem SSN), p. 99 seq. 

182 Cf. §76; also TRL paragraphs XXVI a and XXIX B 8. 

183 Cf. TRL §15 a. 
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Lev. 11.3 mr nb1pD Exy2e2. Mr WN} 
Ss nD-pD Ss yp 185 

Jer. 5.6 Q O77 

@) part. masc. plur.: K oT 


Gen. 40.6 MT o»yt 
c) perfect forms :"%6 


s Op yr 
Ex. 5.6 MT own Lev. 20.24 mt onbtan 
S own Sm heen eran 
Num. 3.46 MT op ya Num. 10.29 Mr oo navm 
S Dp Tyn Ss um 
Gen. 29.2 MT oxa4 Deut. 2.34 MT wy 
Se poms S WyNVA 
Gen. 47.14 mr o av Num. 36.4 MT mppin 
Ss ovay Ss mn 

d) imperative 
{ 18, 
b) imperfect forms :1*4 (Bergstr. 2, §14k): 

Isa. 18.4 Q nvypwR Judg. 9.8 9 nabp 
ae ag K mabp 
Jer. 32.9 Q  AePpyN) Ps. 26.2 Q mpAX 
K  mbipym a coe 
Deut. 32.7 Mr 7 — Judg. 9.12 9 abn 
Pay Brae K abn 
fet 1.550 JASN ft Sam.28:3:-0 DP 
K JUSS K —DIDp 


184 Some of these formations might be explained as ‘‘pausal forms’’; but 
since no rules exist, when context forms should be used, and when the cor- 
responding pausal forms, I introduced in TRL the new terminology: Preserva- 
tion of the 2nd vowel (paragraph XXIX A 1). Cf. f. i. Job 19.24: ma Jiaxn? — 
md }i2¥T?; Ps. 50.3: 7YY1, Venice 1515 marg.: T1YWI; Josh. 24.15: JITAYN, 
Venice 1515 marg.: }72YN; TRL s.v. 77: Ps. 35.18: mr FS—o FTIN. 
Cf. also here §78 Aa (note 247). 

185 Cf, in §50a the instance Q-K on Ps. 56.7. 

186 Cf, 1 Chron. 4.10: 0°27); Venice 1515 marg.: 0’270): preservation 
of the vowel a in the first syllable, 
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Num. 31.3 mt 3s9n7 
S wbnn 


Gen. 18.4 MT WT) 
S wyymM 


Deut. 3.28 MT 10¥)N) 
S  Iny7DN) 


Deut. 3.28 MT 3PM 
Ss wpm 


e) inf. constr. (Bergstr. 2, 


§14n[f]) : 
Ex. 32.34 MT 1p) 
Ss pp 
Psi 38.2120 > bd 
K DIT 


f) the verb in Sandhi. 


a) imperfect: 


Josh. 9.7 Q Nn 28 
K minpst87 


Hos. 8.12 Q InDs 


K ans 
Ps, 89.29 Q TOWN 
K DWN 
PS AMOS! =@ yan 
K wintn 
Isa. 44.17 Q 719° 
K 30° 


87 Cf. Venice 1515 marg.: NSN. 


Isa. 26.20 Q 
K 


Prov. 22.14 Q 
K 


Prov. 22.8 Q 
K 


8B) imperative :*8 


Ezek. 24.2 Q 
K 


‘) inf. constr.: 


Amos 7.8 Q 
K 


Ezek. 21.28 Q 
K 


Ezek. 44.3 Q 
K 


Ruth 4.6 Q 
K 


Isa. 44.14 Q 
K 


Nah. 2.1 Q 
K 


2 Sam. 8.10 
1 Chron. 18.10 


1-Sam25.31 9 
K 


88 Cf. Ps. 119.49: 131; Venice 1515 marg.: 15]. 
189 Cf. Ezek, 22.27: 12Y?, Venice 1515 marg.: 7BY?. 


[46] 


14y2 
aay 
on? 
by” 
WEP? 
Sp 


8 


an? 
and 


7ay 

way 
opp? 
pIDp> 
228? 
biowd 

28332 
Sisad 
n32 
mpd 
13u2 
mayd 
Dad 
DINW? 


72021 
srpwdr789 
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$60: The use of the tenses.%9° d) imperative or imperfect: 
a) perfect or imperfect: Udy ak W/AGS ON i np 
S npn 


Deut. 30.1 MT yn 
5 =P PAA SS ba Pa naa 


2 PS) 49 
2 Chron. 22.6 m3n Chron. 23.14 nas 


2 Ki. 8.29 m2? 
Isa 3734 ND §61: Active or passive con- 
2 Ki. 19.33 ah struction. 
Isa. 1.11 seb TOS a) niph‘al or kal.93 
MT TN? 
a) imperfect: 
b) participle or imperfect Num. 28.17 mr bow 
(Bergstr. §2i) :% s bon 
Gen. 15.3 MT wap Lev. 11.13 mr > 
S wo S 1d Nn 
2 Chron. 18.7 sain Lev. 25.34 MT 1297 
1 Ki. 22.8 sam S yD 
Num. 28.15 MT vwy> 
c) participle or perfect: Ss wy? 
1 Sam. 31.1 brand; ZAC 10.20 73p) 
1 Chron. 10.1 wn; 2 Chron. 28.27 3793p71"% 
Phat 031 nynw Deut. 16.16 MT ANT 
2 Chron. 9.1 TmyDw S aw? 


190 Cf, Hos, 7.14: 1P¥J; Venice 1515 marg.: 1PY!M; cf. also 
Lev. 17.4: iam 8d Tyo Sax nnd bs 
Lev. 17.9: 2972? 8> ty1p Saw nnp dy). 

19 Cf, also §115 a (Lev. 17.10). 

192 Cf. also §115 a (Deut. 6.12). 

193 Cf. 1 Sam. 25.12: 195192); Venice 1515 marg.: 1357721; Nah. 3.3: Venice 
1515: 19¥2?; marg.: 19Y9?; 1 Chron. 11.1: Venice 1515: 182721; marg.: 1¥277). 

104 Cf. similarly: 2 Ki. 21.18— 2 Chron. 33.20; 1 Ki. 11.43 — 2 Chron. 
9.31; cf. further in conjunction with §102: 2 Ki. 14,20 — 2 Chron. 25.28 and 
2 Ki. 15.38 — 2 Chron, 27.9, 
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B) perfect: { : Num. 35.17 MT nor 
172297 
Lev. 13.25 MT 57) Sage 
Ss 4pn 2 Ki. 14.6 wnpy 
1° Chron. 14:8 nw 2 Chron. 25.4 anid? 
Paver \ agra ll Inv Lev. 11.35 MT yrs 
Ex. 25.28 MT —s_ NBD] Z bal 
S INN 
Gen. 9.2 MT 1H) e) hoph‘al or hiph‘il. 
oe a) imperfect: 
b) niph‘al or hiph‘il :795 9 Get 15 nein 
Gen. 10.14 mr why 2 Chron, 23.14 jiman 
S mdr 2 Ki. 11.16 nin} 
2 Sam. 5.13 wy) 2 Chron. 23.15 mim) 
1 Chron. 14.3 a PA Lev. 4.35 MT sor 


Ss Dp" 
c) pu‘al or pi‘el :*% 


Ex. 34.34 MT mx B) perfect: 


S my 
Numse3 (Onur ae Ex. 27.7- MI 8207) 
. mae s nxam 
Deut. 17.4 MT 71m 
d) hoph‘al or kal: Ss mam 
Lev. 6.23 MT saY Lev. 4.31 MT Din 
5 Nl” S 7D 


195 Cf. TRL s. v. IND: Ps. 89.47: mT 1D9N — o VAD. 

796 Cf. 2 Chron. 15.6: ND), Venice 1515 marg.: IND); TRL s.v. TAv: 
Ps, 46.10: mr 13%? — 0 13¥?, 

197 Cf. K-Q on Prov. 19.16; Q-K on 2 Ki. 14.6 and s—mt on Num. 35.12. 

198 Cf. §62c; the term ‘‘Passive Kal” (B-L §38 1’-r’) will have to be dis- 
carded as a mere invention of the grammarians. This term is based upon the 
assumption that the verbs in question either do not occur in the pi‘el at all, 
or if they do, at least in a different connotation. Thus, the mr is the scle basis 
for this grammatical phenomenon; cf. TRL paragraph XXV on 35, where I 
showed that the change in the stem does not involve a change in the meaning, 
as intended by the Masoretes. Cf. also here note 211. 
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§62: The use of the derived Deut. 20.8 mr ippy 


ee S 1D 
Apa 2 Sam. 7.15 71D? 
a) kal or hiph‘il:% 1 Chron. 17.13 vox 
2 Kis220 x] 2 Sam. 22.23 IDS 
2 Chron. 34.16 83 Ps. 18.23 VOR 
1 Sam. 31.12 ad?) Ex. 12.12 mr -nqay) 
1 Chron. 10.12 oan S -nqaym 
Lev. 20.5 mr ~ nib Deut. 29.11 mT nay 
s nitmd200 S Jnaynd 
Gen. 21.18 s — *pim 1 Ki. 10.29 xyn) 72m 
MT p72 2 Chron. thi WWM] 19y) 
Num. 1.51 MT ninas Gen. 34.1 MT nix? 
S monn S mind 
Ex. 21.35 mr xm Lev. 26.22 s rnndwi 
Ss 1snm MT -AN2YT 


Num. 21.2 s nom 


MT -nD NM b) pi‘el or hiph‘il: 
Num. 30.5 s wam Num. 33.52 MT wasn 

MT we nin? S asn 
Gen. 22.23 MT aids Deut. 7.24 s naan) 

S Fp nee MT 7139777? 
1 Sam27.4 6 > ap Gen. 12.2 MT 79718) 

K FDP S mds) 


199 Cf. 2 Chron. 16.2: 8¥$*)], Venice 1515 marg.: 8¥°]; 2 Chron. 21.13: 
Venice 1515: 731M); marg.: 7/4), 

200 Cf. Lev. 20.6; 21.9; Num. 25.1; Deut. 22.21. 

20x Cf, Lev. 25.35: mr Nptnim) — s npn. 

202 Cf. Num. 30.15. 

203 Cf. Gen. 6.4; 10:8; 25.3. 

204 Cf, Lev. 23.30; Deut. 9.3. 
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Ex. 14.4 MT -npim Lev. 11.38 MT nah 
S onpinm S jny2°9 
Gen. 7.3 MT nny 2 Sannin 21220 abd 
s nymiy2e5 1 Chron. 20.6 3513 
1 Chron. 11.18 Jor) 2 Sam. 21.22 112 
D Sani o3 46 1021 1 Chron. 20.8 ytoayto 
2 Chron. 34.25 Q spr 
K up" d) pi‘el or kal.?™ 
2 Sam. 24.16 nnnqws a) active: 
1 Chron. 21.15 ammyny2°7 
Gen. 22.17 MT 7712 
2otsie LOZ inn Ss a1 
Tsanc7. 12 InnwA 
Isa. 14.23 0 Tn) 


K  7nNwNvi? 
c) pu‘al or niph‘al 


(B-L §38m’—r’) :2°8 B) passive; 


Gen, 40.15 MT = -°*n38 Gen. 25.10 mT 2p 
Ss apabph Ss ap 

Bx.-2250 Ma a) Lev. 10.16 MT Aw 
Ss ann S AW 


205 Cf. Deut. 6.24. 

20006 fy 2, Koro 2 alae 

207 Cf. Gen. 19.13; further Gen. 6.17; 9.11, 15; 19.29 in conjunction with 
396d. 

208 Cf. our note 198 on §61d. 

209 Cf. Q-K on 2 Sam. 21.6. 

aro Cf. Venice 1515 marg.: ii; similarly in 1 Chron. 3.5. 

ax Cf. TRL paragraph XXV on 73D; further: s. v. ban: Ps. 7.15: mr 
ban? —o 2am; s.v. 120: Ps. 89.45: mr 7N739 —o MNW; s.v. NM: Ps. 
18.35: 7002 — omy; s. v. obv: Ps, 31.24: mr D2wD1 — 0 DW); s, v. Now: 
Ps. 46.5: mr 1N2Y?—o indv?. Cf. also Jer. 51.36: Venice 1515: "nap); 
marg.: "NOP; Prov. 28.8: Venice 1515: 2p’; marg.: 13$3P?; 2 Chron. 
33.3: Venice 1515: 7D}; marg.: YM); 1 Ki. 20.27: Venice 1515: 3820; marg.: 
W?D; Ezek. 34.4: ONPIN; Venice 1515 marg.: ONPIN 

2x21 Cie $3 Sia. 
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EY <THE NOUN 
$63: Substantives derived from a) substantives with 
verbs with imperf. in o or 1:33 preformative (Nn, w): 


Ts 2351380 pana Jer. 5.30 Q m7yw) 


K aPoyy 
K yyrna 
Jer. 43.10 K  im75w 
Zech. 412-8 71537 Q imap 
yo kas Prov. 20.30 Q  pinen 
Nah. 2.6 K anobna K pen » 
Q on>?73 
Jer. 37.4 Q sibon $64: Substantives derived from 
K wbon verbs primae } or ?:7%4 
gude-7.13-K 0 bibs Gen. 11.30 mr 14)? 
Os, © aeeex s sre 
Isa. 62.3 K Ans) Ruth 2.1 Q yr 
Q APN) K yr 
2S LOLS .O DI 
Ps. 17.14 Q 4D) K DD 
K 4x1 
Ezek. 41.8 Q  nitpin 
Ezek. 4.15 k "YIDS K nmmD»D 
Q  wDs 
1 Ki. 6.21 Q nipinna 865: Substantives derived from 
K mpnns verbs mediae ) or »:?%7 
Jer. 18.15 kK yay Jer. 6.7 kK 1: 
Q ray Q 373218 
213 Cf. §50. 
ar4 Cf, §51. 


as Cf, NT2ID, 

216 Cf, >>. cf. also Q-K on 1 Sam, 6.23. 
217 Cf, §52. 

a8 Cf, TRL s, v. 183 
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Deut. 6.11 mr non Isa. 11.8 Q nano 
S mva K nvND 
Ezek. 47.10 K ont Prov. 18.19 K ont» 
Qe Q ONT 
Job 6.2 Q nn Prov. 18.20 Q  nsian 
K mm K nan 

Ps. 74.11 K Jpin 

Q qPn7 §66: Substantives derived from 


Proy=23.31- 0 DiD3 verbs tertiae ) or ?:2%9 


aaa 2 Kis 12° “ny 
PSamsr315 °K wid Qo  mboy 
Meas 7 Ps. 9.13 Q ony 
Isao 5 19) K 3 K o7y??° 
Q a} EcelSu07e ms4 
Ezek. 22.18 Kk nob a SERS 
OF PPO Jer. 30.3 Q may 
Isa. 30.6 K omy x ihete 
Q Oo pRy 
Ps. 49.15 9 mney a) substantives with preform- 
= ei ative (n, 19): 
Jer. 18.226 am Ps. 129.3 K — amaynd 
K amy Q amie? 
Isa. 28.15 Q viv Jer. 14.14 K = mnorm 
K ww Q nnn) 
a) substantives with §67: Substantives derived from 
preformative (n, 9, °): verbs tertiae & or 71:77 
1 Ki. 6.5 kK yy? 2 Chron. 9.18  xoob 
Q yy 1 Ki. 10.19 mood 


219 Cf. §54; the 77 there is equivalent to a”; cf. §53. 
220 Cf, TRL s. v. "JY: Ps. 76.10: mt "119 — 0 *21Y. 
zat Cf, §55; also §§1 and 38 b. 


[S3] 


2:Ehron,. 116 
Kk 1028 


NIPP 
mpr 


§68: Substantives derived from 
verbs tertiae T, with interchange 
between 7 and °:?? 


Deut. 18.1 s TWN 

MT ON 

Deut. 28.60 MT m9 

Ss 179 

Num. 19.21 mr arn 

Ss 1) 

Num. 24.16 MT nino 

Ss mp 

Mal23.5"@ mun) 

K YD} 

Dy Cal mbyn 

2 Chron. 34.25 >wyn 

1 Ki. 7.46 mayna 
2 Chron. 4.17 "33773 

Deut. 23.11 MT mp9 

S "pd 

Eccl. 11.9 Q  7AN PR 

K ostDa 
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Gen. 47.4 MT = -7AYyI0 
Ss "yD 
Lev. 26.36 MT = aby 
s rby 
2 Chron. 34.10  nmvy 
222.5 yy 
Ex: 25.32 s mp 
MT PP) 
Deut. 9.13 MT = AwpP 
Ss "wp224 
Gen. 21.20 MTs aah 
Ss 27 
Gen. 47.3 MT my4 
Ss y4 
Deut. 22.1's mw 
MT Py 


§69: Substantives derived from 
verbs of weak roots: 


2 Sam. 3.25 Q ySaio 
K [8120725 

Deut. 26.8 MT ws b233 
S  m”Nnpai??6 


i IkGls WAS) 
2 Chron. 10.15 


ma0 
m3ap}?7 


222 Cf. §53; the context of these forms makes it evident that neither does 
the ending in 7 indicate a sing., nor the:’ a plural; cf. §78 seq., and especially 


§81 seq. 


223 On the difference in the nominal formation: with or without prefix 5, 


cf. §128 a. 
224 Cf. K-Q on Ezek. 2.4. 
225 $I°_N)I. 


226 STIS: cf. similarly Gen. 9.2; Deut. 4.34; 11.25; 34.12. 
227 JAD-ADI; cf. Gen, 19.4: 12D): Kal with preservation of the second 


vowel; cf. TRL paragraph XXIX B 3. 


206 


§70: Substantives of which the 
second radical 1s vocalized 1:778 


Ex. 2.6 MT 
Ss 


Ex. 1.17 MT 
Ss 


Ex 2:6eMr 
Ss 


Gen. 30.26 mT 
Ss 


Gen. 33.7 MT 
Ss 


Gen. 32.23 MT 
Ss 


Gen. 33.2 MT 
Ss 


Ezek. 4.6 Q 
K 


Num. 23.10 mT 
S 


Num. 16.27 MT 
S 


Dewt, 2:5" Mr 
s 
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bata 
pon 
oe 
opr 
T2209 
phon 
b> 
rpb> 
12) 
poy 
rq? 
ppb: 
Wwe? 
jad 
DT 
aga yaa | 
oY? 
ow? 
033) 
prarsy?9 
128? 
wow> 


a) feminine forms:?3° 


Deut. 32.11 MT 
Ss 


inqae 
nVAS 


Gen. 4.23 MT 
Ss 


Deut. 33.9 MT 
Ss 


Num. 32.16 mr 
Ss 

Provence 7s 16 
Q 


Gen. 34.4 MT 
Ss 


Lev. 5.2 MT 
Ss 


Bx 33.22 oe 
Ss 


Lev. 23.21 MT 
Ss 


Ex. 5.9 mT 
Ss 


Num. 7.5 MT 
Ss 


Num. 7.7 MT 
Ss 


Num. 32.3 mt 
Ss 


Gen. 15.6 MT 
Ss 


Deut. 33.21 mT 
Ss 


[54] 


"NN 
NON 
FOS 

NYDN 

no} 
m7993232 
mobvn 
ninda 
m2 
apbn 
n2333 
n>vais 
nip 
mvp33 
myay 
mpay 
muy 
mpayn 
inqoy 
invay 
pn yay 
onvay 
ninoy 
muy 
mpTS 
mp 4x 
np7s 
np 


228 Cf, Jer. 11.20: PT¥, Venice 1515 marg.: P’IS; Ezek. 17.24: Venice 


Moree Spy. marg.: 


Dv. 


29 Cf. 1 Ki. 4.7: 0°38); Venice 1515 marg.: 0°3%2; cf. further: Q-K on 


2 Chron. 8.10. 


230 Cf, TRL s. v. 170, 


23 Ci DRS Avail: 
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Gen. 30.33 MT vale §73: Substantives of which the 
Ss np aS second radical is vocalized o or 1: 
Lev. 27.10 MT = inqiom Gen. 43.33 mT 31337 
Ss Invom Ss oan 
’ : Jer. 50.45 kK NYS 
GB) substantives with preform- Q py 
ative 9: a 
Jer. 48.4 x mays 
Num. 32.36 MT ‘\1¥xaD Q 3Pyys 
e ge3e Jer. 14.3 x om yy 
Num. 13.19 MT o 7xapa3 Q or yyy 
ete Num. 15.40 mr owtp 
Lev. 6.2 MT Mm7pin Ss ow p33 
: DS ge Exes22 7 eMe inp 
§71: Sub } of which th : ee 
/ Sudstantives of which the 
jirst radical is vocalized 1: eT Es aR? 
S 2 p3 
Deut. 28.65 MT }iax7 
S pen §74: The absolute state ending 
Gen. 27.37 MT WD in 71 or N (B-L §25i’-1’): 
2 ja Jer. 52.4 mwa 
Deut. 17.12 MT jitya 24K 2531 nwa?34 
Poa Jer. 49.25 x aban 
Q nen 


§72: miktal or miktol forms: 
§75: Formation of the 


Isa. 37.24 snap 

2 Ki 1993 sinap plur. masc. 

Lam. t.11- 0 opIpoD a) ending in O or? 
K onmonp (B-L §63t): 

Lev. 26.26 mr pwns Job 32.11 md op 
s ipwoa Ma pop 


232 On the Article in s, cf. §93 b. 
233 Cf. Lev. 11.44, 45; 19.2; 20.7, 26; 21.6; 24.9; Num. 5.17; 16.3. 
234 Cf, Q-K on Jer. 28.1; 32.1; 51.59. 
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2 Chron? 2351250379 §76: Inflected nominal forms 
2 Kawi psa with preservation of the 
second vowel :738 
Eamin4.o- © on 
K pan Ex. 17.6 MT "PT 


Ss -ppr 


Lev. 8.21 MT oy Dm) 


8) ending in D or 07:75 
S  oynom 


Ezek. 29.4 Q Onn Lev. 4.11 MT yyy 
K ead s ry ns 

Ezek. 23.14 Q  o1b2 ' Ex. 36.32 MT onp722 
K ow S$ ona: 

Isa. 23.12 o’nD Num. 6.3 MT np 
fa on5236 S naxwo 


, Deut. 7.13 MT n4nvy) 
Gen. 10.13 on S maNnwy) 


1 Chron. 1.12 oq 
Lev. 14.4 MT ops 


s oS 
‘y) substantives with masc. 
or fem. ending (B-L §63p):737 - a) the substantive in Sandhi: 


Num. 13.20 mr 193 Nah. 1.3 Q ban 
Ss n23 K by139 


Gen. 25.16 MT om Ix¥n2 Prov. 22.11 9 tal?) 


S  omoxna ey a 
Ex. 28.12 MT yen 8) construct state fem. plur. 
s ynpn> (B-L §63q): 
Ps. 18.8 TDI Deut. 33.13 Q nD 
2AM. 22.0 nimpin K *nioa 


735 Cf. Josh. 2.17, 20: 0223; Venice 1515 marg.: 0”P3; on the letter ° as 
an indicator of the vowel i, cf. §39a. 

236 Cf. K-Q on Ezek. 27.6. 

237 Cf. §126. 

238 Cf, §59; also TRL paragraphs XXVla and XXIX B6. 

239 Cf. Ps. 145.8. 
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Ex. 26.22 mr ‘no pbs “Gen. 17.17 MT Awd 
Ss oman) s ns 
1 Ki. 6.16 Q ney Num. 28.3 mT ennry 
K -ma7D . sea inby 


: : Jer. 52.21 K “ya ADP 
§77: The substantive unchanged 0 gee" 


an the construct state.24° 


a) dual forms: 
d) cardinals: 


Deut. 33.11 MT vyp ony 
eed Sains Lev. 27.7 MT oD >py avy 


2 Chron. 4.3 oy ow S see. MWY 


Digi 04 wees 12024 tka orp? nydy 


Lev. 24.6 mT nioqwp ony 2 Chron. 10.5 5 AMG nvdw 


Si A Sao ony Ezek. 46.6 Q  owar new 
Kiet eee) 


b) plural forms: Lev. 23.18 s omva9 nyaw 


Num. 13.32 s nity ow MT .... NYav 


MT... WIS 
P3298 s Se e) the substantive taking 


MT in poy the article: 


Num. 3.38 MT n7pwp Oo pw74? 1 Sam. 26.22 K 490 mann 
Se Gena egw Ore 
2 Ki. 7.13 K Sy ey ponn 
c) fem. sing.: Of ahr amare 

Deut. 21.11 S -Nn nD? AWE Jer. 32.12 K  mpnon rDpDn744 
DET a ecariyscs NWS Os sin IBD 


240 Cf, TRL paragraphs XXVIc, XXIX B4 and §138 seq. 
241 Cf, MT-s on Ex, 25.18 and Deut. 17.6; also: 2 Chron. 4.13 — 1 Ki. 7.42: 
further K-Q on Judg. 11.38; 2 Ki. 17.16. 
22 Cf, Ex. 26.26: Twon ordw °Xy On?72 
Ex. 36.31; TwOn DOW SY OPI, 
243 Cf, Gen. 23.1. 
244 Cf, Ex. 28.24: anim nnay nw 
Ex. 39.17; am nhaya7 cnw 
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2Sam. 10.7) o7iaig saxo Isa. 39.2 
PEChron<19.8 .5 6 s3¥745 2. 20,15 
Isa. 36.16 saws 790774 Num. 34.2 MT 


2 Kaeads.34 ec aires 


F. NOMINAL AND VERBAL SUFFIXES 


seb 


[58] 


ain 1PvA 
Tv 
1922 PIT 
Ys 


I. THe HELPING VOWEL ” IN CONNECTION WITH THE SUFFIXES 


The pronominal suffixes to the noun in the sing. and in the 
plur. are the same; ’ is merely a helping vowel and does not 
indicate the number of the noun; cf. the number of the respective 
predicates in the instances listed in this chapter. 


§78: The pronominal suffix of 
the 2. pers. masc. sing. 


(B-L §29r). 
A. The masculine noun. 


a) MT vocalizes pausal 
form sing. :747 


Deut. 20.1 MT 42 
S TIN 

Gen. 30.34 MT 47372 
S. Pusasss 


245 Cf. Venice 1515 marg.: SAX. 


Bxy ocho ME 
S 


Deut. 2.7 MT 
Ss 


Ruth 3.9 Ma 
Md 


Lev. 25.5 MT 
Ss 


Isa: 37.17 
PRAEGER 


246 Cf. 2 Ki. 25.11; baa qon0 by 1bp3 wwe Odean nm 
Jer. 52.15: baa qo0 Sy 155i we od5in nn), 

247 The pausal-form is an arbitrary vocalization; cf. Ps. 143.10: Venice 
1515: JN¥I; marg.: WISI; Ps. 68.30: 7929; Venice 1515 marg.: 22°71; 
Ezek. 4.8: J1%; Venice 1515 marg.: 778; Ps. 79.6: 720; Venice 1515 marg.: 


N20; cf. also §59b note 184. 
248 Cf. Gen. 47.30; Num. 14.20. 
249 Cf. Deut. 6.8. 


qv 
date 
ae 
ghee 
1332 
“pblD 
qh 
Tair] 
Wy 
yPy 
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Lev. 2.13) Mr = =95p 


Deut. 4.4 mr qbyq 


b) MT vocalizes context B. The feminine noun. 
form sing.: , 
c) MT vocalizes pausal 
Prov. 24.17: Q 72k form sing. :755 
K 723°N75° 6 
Ley..2:13 Mr- eanmnac., ) 
Deut. 24.14 mr: 4739 S  pnmw 
So eye 


Num. 23.3 mr ynby 


Ex. 8:05 09 s.<495599 
Ss) snbor 
Saya 
25am.1.16: Q@ 44 
Ki 77 d) MT vocalizes context 
RomdGt07 =. Son Ra cuee 
K: pon Isa. 26.20 Q N27 
Gen. 49.8 MT 7 & pnt 
S eae Lev. 2.13 mr yn (1°) 
Ex. 9:19 mr 7p Sania 
S p3pns3 
ia 2 oO Way §79: The pronominal suffix of 
KO YP Tay the 2. pers. fem. sing. 


A. The masculine noun. 
Ss 7127p 


a) MT vocalizes the noun as 
sing. (B-L §29b’): 


s porns 
Prov. 3.28 Q qya> Gen. 20.13 MT JPN 
a Sibi, S pon 
Psi770 2080 q>aw Ezek. 23.29 Q 4 4yr 
K p>raw K ?yr 


250 Cf. 1 Sam. 24.5; 26.8. 
Cia Oak Udell Dein dh Kin S20 loro Osa elo-ealeten 1 5 aLO Pst 


119.147, 161. 


252 Cf, Q—K: Josh. 10.8; 1 Ki. 22.34; Prov. 3.7. 

253 Cf. Gen. 30.29; Ex. 9.3; 34.19. 

254 Cf. Q—-K: Eccl. 4.17. 

235 The inconsistency of the pausal vocalization is shown in our note 247 


on subdivision a. 
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Gen. 21.18 MT 4? - B. The feminine noun. 
ss Ae c) MT vocalizes the noun 
Gen. 24.14 MT 72 as sing.: 
s pas 
Ezek. 16.26 Q yorn 
Cant. 2.14 Q  ys7e K pmun 
K PS) 
Ex. .2.9 MT J12” d) MT vocalizes the noun 
Ss ?1Dv as plur.: 


Ezek. 16.57 K 4nnKN 


a) particles: Q Wins 
Gen. 20.16 MT JAN Ezek. 16.25 K mun 
Soup, [ns Q TrMyN 
Gen. 12.12 mT 40k Ruth 3.3 K = 4n?nw 
s 7ns8 Q Toony 
Gen. 20.16 mT 12 
S > §80: The pronominal suffix of 


BE 
Gen. 12.13 mr qbbaa the 3. pers. masc. sing. 


Ss. >>5sn a) the masculine noun 
Gen. 12.13 MT yAy3 RBelisS 295) 
Ss pnaya Prov. 30.10 kK WIN 
Q  ryAN 
b) mr vocalizes the noun 2 Sam. 18.17 K vdand 
as plur.: Q pomixy2s8 
Ezek. 36.13 K 9-7 1 Ki. 8.37 lak 
Q 771 2 Chron. 6.28 rar 
Ezek. 27.12 K 4 nary Lev. 17.14 s 1bON 
Q pyar MT 1b>i759 


256 Cf. Gen. 24.43. 

237 Cf, §41a. 

assiCia roam e2Oi2 222 Kay 1412" 
259 Cf. Lev. 19.8. 
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1 Sam. 23.5 K wi» 2 Sam. 3.12 x inn 
Q POI) Q vnmn?67 
2 Ki..21.6 133 ior 
2 Chron. 33.6 173260 b) the feminine noun: 
Ps. 10.5 x 955 Jer. 15.8 k ymaobs 
Q ina Q VOID ?S 
11K 45 ipa Prov. 6.13 K  nyasxa 
2 Chron. 6.4 ppaye Q rnyayy3 
Job 38.41 x >> Proves 22:25 « INNIS 
Q ry: Q yoni 
K pyry2ss Q nna 


Ezek. 40.26 xk imby 
Q ynidyy268 


a) particles: 
Ezek. 3.20 K INpIs 


2 Sam. 23.9 K nn» Q nip ts69 
Q rns) ; 

Sam 22:13 «KK Dr 881: The pronominal suffix of 
Q bye the 1. pers. plur.:?7° 

Josh. 8.11 kK ie Isa. 53.4 Ma 12ND) 

Q yy Md Wak} 

1 Sam. 2.10 x iby Gen. 5.29 mT nwyDD 
Qs rby?66 S IVWYDD 


260 Cf, K-Q on Deut. 2.33; 33.9; 1 Sam. 30.6. 

26 Cf. 1 Sam. 8.3; 18.14; Jer. 17.10; Ezek. 18.23; Job 26.14. 

262 Cf. MT-s on Ex. 17.11; also K-Q on Ex. 32.19; Lev. 9.23; 16.21; Isa. 
25.11; Ezek. 43.26; Job 5.18. 

263 Cf. MT—s on Lev. 13.55; 21.20; also K-Q on 1 Sam. 3.2, 18; 2 Sam. 10.12; 
12.9; 13.34; 19.19; 24.22; Jer. 32.4; Job 21.20. 

264 Cf, Ezek. 9.4; Zech. 2.8. 

265 Cf. Josh. 3.4, 

266 Cf, 2 Sam. 20.8. 

367 Cf, 2 Sam. 2.23; 16.8; Job 9.13. 

268 Cf, mT—-s on Num. 23.6, 17. 

269 Cf. Ezek. 18.24; 33.13. 

270 Cf, Josh. 2.20: 17313727; Venice 1515 marg.: 12737. 
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Num. 32.16 mr inpad 
S ipa 
Ex. 34.9 MT wid 
S ways 


§82: The pronominal suffix of 
the 2. pers. masc. plur. 


a) the masculine noun:?7* 


Ex. 1241 Me o2bpni 

S o> bpp 

Gen. 45.20 MT . oY) 
s 05°2°y1272 

Lev. 26.19 MT py 

Ss oy 

Lev. 1.2 MT 03227P 

S o222"9P 


b) the feminine noun: 


Gen. 47.23 MT o5no78 
S  o>°nDIN 


I. 


884: 2. pers. masc. sing.: 
7 or 78 (B-L §29i, j, £’):775 


Gen, 22.2 MT qm 
s JNvTm 
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Ex. 32.30 MT ao nun 


S Da-nsn?73 


Num. 18.26 mt oon?ma 
s op nbma 


Num. 10.10 MT opnnpw 
S o>-nnow 


§83: The pronominal suffix of 
the 3. pers. fem. plur:.274 


THE SUFFIXES. 


Num. 27.5 MT ]DEWD 

S popwn 

Num. 36.12 mr —jnbna 

S pndna 

Lev. 18.10 mT ww 

S pmry 

a) Lev. 8.16 mr jaabn 
s iwabn 

B) Num. 31.9 mr omipn 
S  ompn 

Hos. 4.6 Q ONY) 

K JNDNONI 

Deut. 32.6 MT 4p 

s 7NIP 


2 Cf, TRL paragraphs XXVI f 2 and XXIX B 16; alsos. v. 1’: Mal. 2.13: 
mT O27? —o O9°7); cf. further: Jer. 44.25: Venice 1515: 09773), marg.: 


0273}. 


272 Cf. Q-K on Ezek. 9.5; also K-9 on Ezek. 33.25. 


273 Cf. Num. 32.23; Deut. 9.18, 21. 
274 Cf. also §39b. 


275 Cf, TRL paragraph XXIX B1; cf. also 1 Sam. 13.13: 4J¥; Venice 1515 


marg.: "])%. 
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Deut. 25.18 MT 7p 2 Ki. 4.7 Q 720) 
Ss gp K 2Y) 
Num. 11.23 mr 9 s9pea 2 Ki. 4.3 Q 1320 
Ss 4qNpn K "22 
1 ae 713 79) 
@) 71D or 4? Kadi 
Num. 22.33 MT 7Dnk 
5 ans $86: 3. pers. masc. sing. 
2 Sam. 22.30 m2 a) 1 or 7 (B-L §29k).?78 
Ps. 18.30 42 
a) nouns: 
Bxidosity mr § bb? 
s 109 Ex. 22.4 Q ivya 
eek K avya 
oe aS Exe. 22-2050 imip> 
S Ts 
K mnio> 


Deut. 28.22 MT 792: Lev 1300 Dey 


% sl K DDN 
Gen. 49.11 Q 9 ivy 
Ex. 13.16 MT aT Isa. 37.24 ixD 
s ae 2 Kin 1923 mXp 
Gen. 48.4 MT 45D 
Ss he 2} B) verbal forms: 

2 Kir 6.10 O°. Sian} 
850s. 2..Pers. fem. 5102.5 | Or Ds K mvAm 
2 Ki. 4.7 Q 7223 Num. 10.36 Q  imay 

K 3 K 7moq 


276 Cf, our note 83 on §44. 

277 Cf. TRL §124 subdivision 2, and §74a. 

278 Hence, passages like: Gen. 24.36: mr ANIP! —s INIpt; Num. 30.16: 
Mr 7}IY —s 10Y; Gen. 50.11: mr 7)Y — gs 10¥, according to the interpreta- 
tion of s, will have to be vocalized as 7NIp!, 7NY and THY respectively. Cf. 
our notes 93 on §45 2a and 279 on §86 b. 
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Ex#32,25..0 iy Ex. 2.10 MT mmMwD 
K my D Ss vpn 
Num. 23.8 Q jap 1 Chron. 17.9 WAyoN 
K map 2 Sam. 7.10 rayon 
Ex. 32.17 sts 1 Chron. 16.12 WD 
te Ps. 105.5 yp28e 
b) of forms ending in a con- 
sonant: } or 17:779 §87: 3. pers. masc. plur.: 
Gen. 27.27 Mr 1393 0 oF Bit AB-L$20e5 sche) 
Pascuiigl= 1 Ki. 8.34 oniax> 
Deut. 34.10 MT ow? 2 Chron. 6.25 omnox) 
geass Ee Ex. 36.34 Mr onyay 
Deut. 33.8 MT in’d3 S omnyay 
S WMD) eee 
x. 34.13 MT onnar 
Ex. 2.3 MT irpxa x nannies 
S wYSxT 
fe 0 St are wipe 2 Sam. 22.46 oninpDn 
S wweIp> Ps. 18.46 oMninpDD 
Ex. 4.28 mT indy Ex. 34.13 mr onoxn 
Ss ynnbw Ss omnaxn?82 
1 Sam. 18.1 K o13mN 2 Chron. 6.37 Daw 
Q waAKn 1 Ki. 8.47 om aw8s 
c) of forms ending in a 1 Ki, 8.49 onynn?*4 
vowel: 1m or}: 2 Chron. 6.39 om ninn 
Num. 11.12 mt imaq> Kast onnn 
S yatd>> 2°Chron. 2210 omnnn?ss 


279 Consequently, in instances like: Ex. 18.7: mr 182?) — 5 1783; Num. 
20.27: mr 17¥"] — 5 1N>y"; Ex. 15.22: mr I8¥7] —s INN, the mr will have 
to be understood as: 19¥2}; i8¥") and 1827) respectively; cf. our note 278. 

280 Cf. MT-s on Ex. 4.15. 

28: Cf. Deut. 12:3. 282 Cf. Deut. 12.3. 

283 Lege DI’ 2Y? 284 Tege ONINN? 

285 Cf. MT-s on Deut. 2.12, 21, 22, 23. 
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Ex32:12° ur oN xin 
S OnN’sIn 
a) particles: 


Gen. 32.1 MT  opnx 
Ss ony286 


1 Chron. 16.6 oma 
Ki iy 22 na?87 


Num. 22.12 MT o7py 
S nny288 


G. SYNTAX 


I. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


888: The gender of the noun 
(B-L §62c’): 


Gen. 13.6 MT Pp uNT... sv? 


it 


CE Ata A IS] 


Jer. 48.45 mT NY? DN 
Seb TINS? .. 


1 Ki. 22.43 WOM... ATT 
2 -Chrom'2032njon oe: aby 


Ex. 38.24 MT 133... ywn 
Ss soe eR 


Gen. 49.20 mr innd nypw 
Ss se eee ae) 


2Sam. 5.02 inddnn xv} 
Chiron l4.2! osc 8. Nw) 


286 Cf. Ex. 18.20; Num. 21.3. 


Gen. 49.15 MT aiv... mm109 
S annie 290 


Judg. 19.13 kK ninppa tna 


ORee nee nnsa?9? 

Ex. 37.22 MT nos nwpp 
Ss PRIN. «uuea?? 

Num. 31.28 MT = wp 4INN 
S .. . IMN?793 

Cant. 4.9 kK YY) INN. 

Q oe TINS 


Lsamosli A masta 
1 Chron. 10.7 -pia- ee 


2 Sam. 23.8 K “nNoypa 
One MIN hanes 


287 Cf. MT-s on Ex. 19.22; 29.29, 33; 32.10; also s-mr on Ex. 25.28; Lev. 


15:27; Num. 4.12. 
288 Cf. s-mT on Deut. 29.24. 


289 Cf. MT-s on Deut. 28.7, 25; also MT-seb on Judg. 2.22: Isa. 30.21. 


290 Cf. MT—seb on Lev. 6.8. 
2x Cf. Q-K: 2 Sam. 17.9, 12. 
2921 fs Exe 125,30) 


293 Cf. Gen. 46.22, 25; Lev. 20.6; also Md—Ma on Jer. 38.16. 
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Gen. 30.39 MT = 8710971 
S ... MOM?! 
Ex. 37.3. MT mw iyo 
S PIC iinet 


Ex. 11.6 MT 173). . 1709. . Tpys 


Sod NOD etd D tos 
Dan. 8.9 MT nnS}IP RY? 
SO Ding cance mt 
ExS10.13. MT, eNy).... 0071 
STN I.gicen os 
1 Ki. 19.4 Kk nos ono 
Q THe . 
Gen. 48.22 MT Ins 02Y 
Ss nme . 
Gen. 19.23 MT = &¥? BNWT 


S 83S"... SED) 


Deut. 23.17 MT 7>7yv INNA 


Su ehoennsa* 
1 Ki. 8.38 man... mn 
2 Chrony6:29 aaa ee 
a) adjustment in gender: 

Ex. 1.16 mT rua) Pees a 

S WINE. . ot 
2 Sam. 24.12 om NON 
1 Chron. 21.10 Tgite evans 
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G3) the nomen regens a con- 
struct state :797 


S) THIN... e eens 


Gen. 47.26 mr 0429 D257 noTs 
Sia Tila des dasa es 


Num. 28.31 mT inna tana nby 
Si WMnol .. oa 


‘y) names of nations: 


2 Sam. 8.5 o78 NOM 
1 Chron. 18.5 39077298 
2 Sam. 24.9  Ssqe cam 


1. Chron. 21 Samah ae 


§89: Agreement in number be- 
tween subject and predicate. 


a) the verb precedes the noun: 


Gen. 9.29 mr =’ ba om 
S OW a Waki 

Num. 9.6 MT Ow Is 7 

S aoe sd 

Gen. 30.42 MT orpyyT m7) 

Va Pee eee 8) 


294 Cf. s-mT on Ex. 21.37; Num. 31.37; also: 1 Ki. 22.17 — 2 Chron. 18.16. 
295 Cf. Ex. 16.21; also Q-k: Jer. 15.9. 


Cty Detitadlion/s LOLS sal (eon Wot: 


207 Cf, Deut. 28.61: NNT AINA ADpoOA 
Deut. 29.20: 117 771NT 1DdD3, 


298 Cf. 2 Sam. 8.6 — 1 Chron. 18.6. 


299 Cf eGenwo.25 ol 


[67] 


Num. 32.25 MT 73°22 79) 


3S RAR TDRN 
Ex. 4.29 MT }4oN) ny qon30° 
So At 195% 
Gen. 10.25 MT = or72 39 32? 
Soe ee ybo30r 


Deut. 21.19S jinx) vax ia wBM 
1 Ar ea . WH? 


b) the verb follows the noun: 


Gen. 46.27 MT 73: -wy ADP 133 
oer t hipea ia haar ne 303 


Lev. 25.31 MT avm.. OISOT DAI 
SIU te loans 


Gen. 13.7 MT aw) ty mpm) 72 
Sei Sitedhe we ss 54s 


ive} 
esr 
-“U 
4 


2 Ki.9.11 mt ib nes) pots “ay 
8 DCA Nala ean oe 304 


Num. 27.3 s  ibiraxd oa 
iT aan oe eae 


$90: Agreement in number be- 
tween several verbs. 


a) adjustment to the pre- 
ceding verb: 


Ex. 39.3 MT 
Ss MON: lowe a's ae 


VSP)--- WPM) 
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Lev. 14.42 mr .. wean)... inpd) 
ny) np? 
SVinwWinpies ies 
Lev. 19.27 mT >)... wpn Nd 
mnwn 
s Winns oe 
Num. 13.2 mr os anbon... now 
S nied tn areobeeeiaten, 


Num. 21.32 Mr win...37997 
See ach he eae eae 


Deut. 12.5 mT 


b) adjustment to the fol- 
lowing verb: 


Ex. 10.17 MT iwvnyn)... xv 


Ss BO 636556 IND 3S 


Ex. 12.46 MT ayn xd. . yin xd 
SE eae INnyIn... 


Num. 31.29 mt moni) npn 
Sede npn 


Num. 33.54 MT wypn...iaqn 


ax lee Ue a oye naon 

Deut. 4.25 MT ciate) 
onnwm)... On wid) 
RPS ehh mpdin 


300 Cf. Ex. 29.10, 19: 733) JIT8 FDP) 


Exe 295: 
301 Cf, Gen. 41.50; Num. 26.33. 
302 Cf. Lev. 8.14. 
393 Cf. Gen. 35.26. 


P33) | ITN 1309). 


304 Cf, Josh. 6.19; Judg. 11.15; 1 Ki. 20.3; Ezek. 44.9. 
305 Cf. Judg. 18.9: mbyn 1p, Venice 1515 marg.: myn Wp. 
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Deut.12.16 MT u25¥n.. HIN? 
Shr bee bonn.. 


Isa. 36.7 wna... WoNh 


DARGIS 2258 | ES 


§91: Collective nouns used in 
the sing. or plur. (B-L §63x): 


Lev. 20.27 MT jaN32 
S om 7aNa 


Lev. 8.13 MT DIAN 


S DION 
1 Chron. 10.7 we 
1 Sam 60.7 >y)IN930 
Me a te Aa Y fet TION 
Q nips 
1 Ki. 10.22 8 (1°) 


2 Chron. 9.21 nis 


Gen. 41.57 MT psa 
S mx aNn 


AN SS eA le TWN 
2 Chron. 33.3 ninws 


1°Chron. 19.10 -3n3 
2 Sam. 10.9 N32 


Num. 3.50 MT ‘12a 
Ss 979397 


306 Cf, 1 Chron. 10.1 — 1 Sam. 31.1. 


307 Cf. Num. 3.46. 
308 Cf. MT-s on Deut. 5.5. 


2 Ki-2133 byad 
2 Chron. 33.3. obyab 


Ex. 35.28 MT ovdn 


S DO pavaAn 

1 Ki. 12.24 n37 
2 Chron. 11.4 9379308 

Ex. 22.1 s o7 

MT ony 

2 Ki. 16.3 1713 


2 Chron, 28.2) ~ 224723? 


Ps. 18.49 pen 
2 Sam. 22.49 opan 


2 Ki. 11.10 mind 
2 Chron. 23.9 on 97 


1 Sam. 20.38 K  °xnn 


Q oxsno 

Dy Veh, AVBARAWA © Ace , 

Q ibe 

Gen. 17.13 mr oP? 
Ss rp br3r0 

1 Ki. 10.14 322 


2 Chirons9is a= p=) 


2 Chron. 9.19 nabnn b>) 
1 Ki. 10.20 niadno 


309 Cf, 2 Ki. 8.27—2 Chron. 22.3; 2 Ki. 22.2—2 Chron. 34.2; also 
2 Chron. 21.13: J714, Venice 1515 marg.: ’2773. 


310 Cf, Lev. 22.11. 
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Num. 4.15 MT — xp 
S Nw 


Lev. 25.5 MT iab>)*) 
s MDD 


Deut. 32.14 MT = a3 
S  oray 


Lev. 23.40 Mr = Ay) 
S Dy) 


2 Sam.5.11 yy3t 
1 Chron. 14.1 oxy 


1 Chron. 6.45 vy 
Josh. 21.19 ony 


. Num. 15.38 MT mxx 
S  nyxx 


Gen. 15.10 MT 1 1bxn 
S oO oDxn 


Ex. 26.20 MT wap 
S Dwap 


Num. 11.31 s bw 
MT oy>y 


iteooe aw 
2 Chron. 34.1 0° 3y)3t2 


$92: The subject: a collective 
noun — the predicate: in the 
plur. or sing.: 


Josh. 9.7 Q Sy qe ws rpN373 


Ke 0 echetemewers 17987) 
Ex. 15.24 mtr oy id?) 
Ss Riche yo1314 
1 Chron. 11.13 10) OYA) 
2 Sam. 23.11 Doe ats 
2 Chron. 36.1 pysa oy inp? 
2 Kin2scs0 agers mp?}3% 
Gen. 15.16 MT i31w°y729 717) 
Sees ye i 
2 Chron. 18.18 opp... sax 
1 Ki. 22.19 mlb vaeeos oo 
Num. 22.4 mr bapa ion» 
Sais asses qn 


a) names of nations: 


1 Chron. 18.13 oity bo rm 


Gersveygilie, Lop eh A ee 7) 
Hos. 12.9 seb DDS ION 

MI. Mpa 78) 
1 Chron. 19.16 352... 0598 
2 Sam. 10.15 crag ace 


3 Cf, Ezek. 15.6: 7YA, Venice 1515 marg.: ’¥Y3. 
312 Cf, MT-s on Gen. 17.24; K-Q on 2 Ki. 8.17; and 2 Ki. 24.8 — 2 Chron. 
36.9; cf. also 2 Sam. 2.10: D°2¥ (O’NW)), Venice 1515 marg.: T71¥. 


33 Cf. Judg. 18.11: nombn 


TN WS NID ww 


Judg. 18.16: mond 74> OID WN MIND WH, 
314 Cf. Num. 14.1; Ex. 16.30; also 1 Ki. 12.5 — 2 Chron. 10.5. 
315 Cf. MT-s on Ex. 24.2; also s-mT on Num. 12.15. 
316 (“f. 2 Chron. 23.21 — 2 Ki. 11,20; 2 Chron. 33.25 — 2 Ki. 21.24. 
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1 Chron. 11.4 prgm ay pia 1 Chron; 182 ayio vi) 
2 Same 56 AU: Me? 2 Sam Sez Pee i Gaks 
2 Chron. 10.1 Dx qe 52383 Ex. 14.10 MT yoy oxy 
IS 2 er a 82 Ss DNOlget 


II. THe ARTICLE. 


$93: The article is used Ezek. 18.2 kK O73 32) 

(Bergstr. §21) Q ayaa. 26 

2 Ki look abn m3 
Q Ween. 

2 Ki. 25.28 Kk omabn xDD 
Oo. orton 


a) in a construct state 
formation :3?° 


1 Chron. 8.28 Max WRI 
1 Chron. 9.34 niang.... 


Ps. 96.12 ay sy Eccl. 7.2 = rae ma 

1 Ghroas16.33- wash: Se i: 

Ge coca np 7a 2Ka. 11°20 yas ke 

{Chron 18124 nena g Ysa. . 

9) Sam. UD DIS maa y, Chron. 4.1 Ma nvr naj 

1 Chron. 17.) sats. Md nwmin.... 

2 Sam. 5.24 mys dip 2 Chron. 8.9 = apNPH wie 

1 Chron. 14.15 mqyxn... 1 Ki. 9.22 MN ?DT ... 

Jer. 17.19 k oy "223 2 Chron. 9.14 aqy pn 
Q fa fa Waeye f Kizt0.45 SU os 

Jer 3219 O78 723 Jer. 38.11 9 nianp 2i>2 
Q OTST... KS nisnonk 


317 Cf. Md—Ma on Judg. 1.21. 

318 On the difference in the gender of the verb, cf. §88 y. 

3r9 Cf. Ex. 14.25. 

320 Cf, TRL s. v. YW: Ps. 1.1: MT O'YYT (N¥YA) —o OYwWIN; s.v. DASY: 
Ps. 127.2: mr Dayyn (on?) — o Drayy, 

32x Cf. 2 Ki. 11.20; 15.18. 

322 (Cf. Jer. 92.32. 

323 Cf. Jer. 10.13. 
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b) in connection with a Jer. 27.3 K oxan ooxdn 
preposition: meets. ooxdpn 
1 Sam. 14.32 x bbw bs 2 Sam. 23.30 HY ID 772 
oO Bbowame. 2 1, Chron: 11.31 >jhy5pi7...< 
1 Ki. 22.31 77M RMX = 4 Ki. 9.17: inn na 
2 Chron. 18.30 bina aie! ]opa. — Y Chr. g. 5: yinnna eres yt 
DD Sevan, Poel 750 WN ON 
1 Chron. 11.23 -4¥97 NT... d) when the noun is otherwise 
2 Ki. 15.25 kK mony) undetermined :** 
Q mINT... 2 Sam. 5 mad man 
Lam. 1.18 k pny 3324 1 Chroavd 74 nag tee 
x Pai ose 2 Chron. 9.6 x9) ay Nd 
PRA 7 21% no5e a5y) ASR ANEMi)> Birsaneh tear th 


Q TZ avT ... 1 Chron. 20.5 neqbn siy am 


2Sam. 5.23 893 9300 2 Sam. 21.19 mpnbpa 
1 Chron. 14.14 owpan.... 


eee eee 


° 

2 Sam. 7.16 ai ny (1°) 894: The emphatic state is indi- 
1 Chron. 17.14 a?iyq... cated by the article or suffix: 
Bi dais see “ Gen. 38.21 mr mppp 

: mani ae Sy Oippn 
c) when the noun is rendered Lev. 3.8 MT in 48?7 

emphatic in other ways:3?5 Ss O47 

Jer. 40.3 kK md 737 1 Chronl0.7- ear ag 

Q fee Ta tid 2 Saniots oT 


34 Cf, Deut. 11.24; 12 09529 499 777N Wwe oippm b> 
Josh. 1.3: 1209599472 777N Wwroipp dp. 
3s Cf, Ex. 29.39: p22 mwyn InN7 waD7 nN 
Num. 28.4: 1PAIAVYN INR w3I7 NN; cf. also Ezek. 40.31: ¥N 
mS; Venice 1515 marg.: ISN. 
36 Cf. Josh. 15.18: 77Y TaN nD Dixwd ianoM ANI2 
Judg. 1.14: Iwo TaN neo dyxwd iano ANIA INT; cf. also TRL 
s. v. :Y 18: Ps. 46.3: MT PIS (7973) — o PINT. 
327 Cf. Lev. 1.11; 107 M8 OINIA ]AAN 22 PAN 
Lev. 3.2; O77 NN OND7 J7AN 7323 1p 7N, 
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2 Chron. 23.13 iminy 

2 Kirnisiay |.5 yas? 
2 Sam. 10.18 inax 

1 Chron. 19.18 saya 

1 Sam. 31.5 jann 
Chron; 10.5. 3908 


a) the article is assirhilated to 
an inseparable preposition: 


2 Sam. 24.13 Wx 482 
1 Chron, 21,12). pass 


2 Chron. 9.6 o07°727? 


1 Ki. 10.7 oad 
1 Ki. 22.34 ia 
2 Chron. 18.33 apr 
Ezek. 29.7 K p22 

Q 23 


§95: The article includes the 
meaning of a demonstrative 
pronoun (B-L §30i) :329 


a) masc. sing.: 


Gen. 3.3. MT yya 
Ss m7 yyn 
Gen. 19.12 MT bipon 


S mo Ipon 


328 Cf. 2 Chron. 34.31 — 2 Ki. 23.3. 
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Num. 22.4 MT bapa 
s nm bonpa 


Num. 29.12 mT -yava wIh? 
Ss  ommoyawn wind 


2 Ki. 20.9 a bstai als 

Isa. 38.7 mi 1277 ny 

2 Chron. 10.10 oyd 

1-Ki. A2a0 mr oy y33° 
B) fem. sing.: 

Gen. 21.13 MT DST 


Trt 


S mem mosn 
1 Ki. 8.44 vor 
2 Chron. 6.34 nmsiavy7 


y) plural: 
Gen. 48.16 MT oI ny 
Ss mbsnonyios 


DK P8235 
Isa. 36.20 


nix qN7 
TENT NI WT 


$96: Preservation of the article 
with an inseparable preposition 
(B-L §25 w, x; Bergstr. §16b).33 
a) with the preposition a: 
Deut. 21.1 MT 7pISA 
Ss moINT3 


329 Cf. MGWJ 1937, p. 64, on Ruth 3.13. 


330 Cf. MT-s on Deut. 10.11. 


338t The vocalization of the 923 with a patah does not necessarily imply 
the assimilation of the Article; cf. TRL paragraph X XVI e. Similarly, no con- 
sistent rules can be established for their vocalization with patah or kamez 


(Bergstr. §28p.); cf. 1 Ki. 8.12: 


bpyqya — 2, Chron. 6.1: 


bprya: 2 Chron. 1. 


15: O33 —1 Ki. 10.27: D983; Ezek. 7.19: NiXIN3, Venice 1515 marg.: 


nixn3. 
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Gen. 8.5 MT poy Past 217 ma oy 
“s —pyyna 2 Chron. 10.7. am oymd 
2 Ras 72096 mv 
K mwa 


d) the prefixed 7 in verbal 
formations: 

b) with the preposition 5: 

Deut. 1.33 MT — opnigh 


Gen. 3.5 MT ombs> i 
_ eaGenS S  oDmann 

Deut. 6.24 s mn ov Ex, 13.21 mr onny> 
s onmind 


MT mIMorg> 
Deut. 1.33 MT nono 


c) with the preposition 9: S  oameanb 
Gen. 1.5 MT Tin? 2 Ki. 9.15 k 3719332 

S amd Q vid 

Ex. 1.20 mT nbn 2 iil 50 ona 

S madd K orpnna 


III. THe VERs. 


$97: The use of the consecutive Ex. 3.10 s nxxim 
waw (Bergstr. §2i). MT 8¥177)334 
a Pare Derick: 2 Chron. 18.33 >nxxim 
Ex. G12 (ME m7) 1 Ki. 22.34 INST) 
S 71 
moelO 
Josh. 19.29 Q rm) Ee unl) 
S mnam 
K 197779333 

Gen. 27.4 s nam 1 Chron. 14.10 onnn... moysa 
MT m7) 2 Sates 9 onnn... abysn 


332 Cf. Jer. 39.7: mr 8°22 for N37. 

333 Cf. K-Q on Jer. 18.23. 

334 On the difference between this example and the preceding one, cf. 
§106 c. 
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Lev. 26.43 s mns7ms35 
MT ram 


b) with the imperfect: 


Gen. 27.22 MT = 1719") 


S wpm 
Isa. 36.21 ww) 
2 Ki. 18.36 wan) 
Saying IOC ERED 
Q way 

Prov, 22.08% 4nd)... 187 


Q ANON Laas one 


1 Ki. 12.16 Syqe 52 8 
2 Chron. 10.16 187 ds qe: 23) 
2 Ki. 19.26 wa) 
Isaz Sie 7 WI} 
1 Chron. 15.29 7) 
2 Sam. 6.16 mm) 
Gen. 37.3 $s vy 
MT mY) 


$98: The use of the inf. absol.or 


imperative (Bergstr. 2, $12k): 
Deut. 31.26 mT np? 
Ss  inpd336 


Num. 25.17 MT 7% 
Scans 


Num. 15.35 MT 9719 


Ss 119 
Deut. 1.16 MT ybY 
Ss iow 

Deut. 27.1 MT “bY 
Ss yw 


2 Sam. 24.12 qi>7 
1 Chron. 21.10 42 


Ps. 105.8 3}337 
1 Chron. 16.15 = 1997338 


§99: Particle and verb: the verb 
in the inf. constr. or finite tense 


(Bergstr. 2, $11): 
a) ’7M®: 
Gen. 46.30 MT NIN IOS 
S oN... 


Deut. 12.30 MT o7pvT°7108 
SP) Sov. 


b) «nba; yy: 
Deut. 17.20 mr onn?ad 
S) ON1..... 339 


Jer 1/:2320 
K UDI. os 


Jer. 25.7 Q  -oyaT YR? 
K NOVO 


335 On this form, cf. Lev. 26.34: mt N¥77] — s ANE; 25.21: mr NYY) — 


s mnwy); 2 Ki. 9.37: Kk NM — Qn). 


336 Cf, Ex. 29.1: mp9; 1 Ki. 17.11: 0p 2. 


337 Lege 451. 
338 Cf, MT-s on Ex. 13.3. 
339 Cf. §38 a. 
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ro) Ben hv) c) with the preposition 9: 

Gen. 39.16 MT Nia ty Gen. 28.4 s nwad 
Ss Na. . 34° MT nw 

Gen. 27.45 MT aw 4y Bx 28.15 y72> 
S Spee MT ngo> 

Num. 32.18 mt Spina ty Deut. 21.5 s naw 
S.-  bminitec: MT inn 

Deut. 28.20 mT ToT WY 1 Chron. 17.4 nay 
TTAy TY) 2-Sanva (25 naw 

SL paar apm 246 21,6 8) howen 

PPaNT 2 Chron. 33.6 in-yoad 

d) ova: d) with the preposition 5: 

Num. 3.13 mr astara Gee as 
s an a Nae 

1 Chron. 11.19 nivyn 

nQet DA OF oe 
Num. 9.15 MT op7ora 2 Sam. 23.17 tie 


Ss opin... .34 


§100: Inf. constr. with nba $101: Finite verb continued by 


and pronominal suffixes. inf. absol. or finite tense (B-L 


a) with the preposition 3: Sea Taco 2 


Gen. 19.29 Mr baa Gen. 8.3 MT aiv) i977... 1307 
S DPN. Ss etenliml tales 4h. 
Gen. 8.5 MT viom pbara 
b) with the preposition 5: SMM Ghalelaniie Saleen 
Gen. 33.10 mT n> Gen. 8.7 MT 310) NIX? NX”) 
S oNINID Ss SDV: 
Gen. 24.30 MT  ns79 Gen. 12.9 mr yioy qibn... yor 
S IMIS ID So) GYOs so mieere 


340 Cf, Gen, 43.24. 

341 Cf. Deut. 7.23; further: Jer. 52.3: in>wa(ty), Venice 1515 marg.: 
i> dwa. 

342 On the change from hiph‘il to hoph‘al cf. §61e. 

34 Cf. TRL paragraph X XXIII subdivision 3 sub 1. 
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Ex. 8.11 MT 3227)...8721 2 Chron. 25.28 Ny? 
Ss S50) dees 2 Ki. 14.20 ink IN] 
Isa. 37.18, 19 yng)... .32990 2 Chron. 36.1 img"on 
2 Kale A OTT 18 SINR ee os : 2 Ki. 23.30 ink ibn 
Isa. 37.30 K ... YONINERIYI 2 Chron. 23.14 mw xsin 
2198) 2 Karls ADS NSIT 

OsboNT ee nee 344 


Num. 24.10 mT ON Ip 
§102: Verbal forms with pro- : s 1? sri 
nominal suffixes (Bergstr. §21)345 1 Chron. 19.12 = -ynywim 


The pronominal suffix is added 2 Sam. 10.11 T2ywin? 


to the verb or to the particle Ps. 18.20 WS) 
nx (cf. §119): 2 Sam. 22.20 one... 8¥4 
Lev. 10.5 MT - ONY?) 2 Chron. 10.13 oy) 
Ss ONS Nw) 1 Ki. 12.13 Oyaoms .. 792) 
Deut. 9.28 MT oan 1 EOE inbi? 
S ons svand 2 Chron. 9.1 abby ny nina 


IV. THe EvPHONICUM. 


A. With verbal forms. Ps. 18.38 ATS 
§103: Kal. 2 Sam. 22.38 HATS 
a) 1. pers. sing. imperf. 
ae sities Ex,.0.5 ML TD TN) 
1) the regular verb. 
Ss nD") 


a) imperfect in o: 
Deut. 10.2 MT an>x) 
S mansN 


Gen. 30.32 MT “Spx 
S mS3yN 


344 =2 Ki. 19.29. Cf. likewise 2 Ki. 21.13:...... JT) TN... 700? Ws, 
the proposed correction in 727) hd (BHK) is, therefore, basically 
erroneous. 

34 Cf, Lev. 6.22: ms bx) oA 191 b> 

Lev. 7.6: nb2N onda 731 bo: 
Num. 18.11; ink Sox’ Jaa cnn b> 
Num. 18.13: 29N' ymala nb D9, Consequently, readings like: Ex. 2.6: 
MT 79° NN ANIM (cf, s 81M); ib. 35.5: 7 NDIIN NN AND (cf s ND”) 
represent doublets; cf. our note 419 on §124b8. 
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Deut. 10.3 mr dpbpy) €) primae N: 
s mbppm 
Exy3al 7) mt 78) 
Lev. 26.13 MT “Sy s sIDN 
S °° mawN 
Gen. 27.25 s bom 
Deut. 9.21 MT *A>bN) MT 7bDW) 
S 7”DbIWN 
Deut. 9.17 MT bbny) ) primae:: 
S 7”wanN 
Deut. 9.21 MT nd) 
h at : S a”nN 
t 234 
fy ep eecct ie 1 Chron. 21.13 dbx 
Deut. 22.14 Mr apy) 2Sam. 24.14 nbpby 
S  7a9pN 
‘Deut. 2.26 mT nowy) n) mediae ) and?: 
mn>ws 
? ae Isa. 37.24 NIaN) 
Jer. 8.6 K VON) 2 Ki. 19.23 TNI3¥) 
2 pe xe oon Ss T1DN 
MT 708 
2) weak verbs. Deut. 10.5 mT ov) 
‘) imperfect in i: S 7DwN 
Ex. 3.8 MT T18) : 
a cane b) 1. pers. plur. imperf. 
Gan 3449 <s ins) 1) the regular verb. 
MT 708) a) imperfect in o: 
Gen. 41.11 s obnn 
6) imperfect in a: MT nebnn 
Gen. 18.5 s np) Deut. 3.4 mr -t5by) 
MT 7NPN) Si gran 
Nomi 22 3098s YIN) Deut. 2.13 MT “yy 
MT 71978)547 2 nae 


346 Cf, TRL s. v. MDW: Ps. 31.8: MT TNPYN) — o NDR), 
347 Cf. K-Q on Ruth 4.4, 
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B) imperfect in a:348 


8.22 MT nay 
S man 


Gen. 43.21 S  mnbn 


MT TON 


Gen. 24:57°s dewn 


MT nbn 


2) weak verbs. 


Y) imperfect in i: 


Ex. 8.23 MT qa 
S mda 
Num. 14.4 s 173 
MT mn) 

6) imperfect in a: 
Gen. 19.5 s yan 


MT ny 


Deut. 1.19 mT yon 


Ss myon 


€) primae N: 


Num. 11.13 s boxn 


MT 7bKy 
Gen. 34.23 s mx} 
MT ming 
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6) mediae 1: 


Gen. 35.3 $s oIpn 
MT PP} 


Num. 14.4 s awn 
MT 7723¥})349 


c) imperative (Bergstr. 2, §5f). 
a) imperfect in o: 


Num. 21.16 MT »bx 
S  TBDN 


8) imperfect in a: 


1sa.237:17-0 npp 


K = saAnpp 
Gen. 15.9 s np 
MT anp 
Gen. 43.8 s now 
MT andy 


Num. 23.18 MT yw 
S nmypw) 


‘) imperfect in i: 
Gen. 19.9 mt w) 


S mW) 


2 Chron. 25.17 45 
2 Ki. 14.8 Pie 


2. Ki. 14:10 aw) 
2 Chron. 25.19 ray 


348 Cf. in §50a the instance from Num. 14.41, and our note 118 thereon. 


349 Cf. K-Q on Lam. 5.21. 
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Gen. 14.21 mr jn c) imperative: 
S mn . 
2 Chron. 18.8 alas) 
1Kie 2229 m7 
6) mediae }:35° : ee 
Num. 23.18 MT  ao1ip 8105: Niph‘al. 
S  mDIp 
(Eye Syies a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.: 
Bee ee Gen. 19.20 s wbx 


Be MT  7102pN 
d) infinitive: 


Hag. 1.8 K 722) 
Ex. 36.2 s apd Q 71298) 
MT 7379p? 
Gen. 1.30 s bond b) imperative: 
MT m22N? 
Gen. 25.33 s yavn 
$104: Pi'el, iar cca 


a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.: e\itaniuees 


ses 738) 
Gen SOUS VAs Num. 12.15 MT »ypxa 
MT M3738) 
of ite S nmDONM 


Num. 24.13 mr 7318 


pee ey 8106: Hiph'il. 
2 Sam. 22.50 TIN : , 

Ps. 18.50 77D IS a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.: 
Bx232.30_ Ss ADON 1 Chron. 17.8 n° 28) 
MT DIN 2 Sanins29 mn DN) 
Ex. 9.28 s nd>ws Deut. 32.20 s nDN 
MT mn>ws) MT 77)nON 
Deut. 32.26 s abel 253 
b) 3. pers. fem. sing. imperf.: MT nays 
Ezek. 23.16 kK am Deut. 9.21 mr —- qowy 
Q man Ss  mpdvs 


330 Cf, TRL s. v. OP: Ps, 35,2: Mr 791P) — 0 Op). 
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a) primae?: 


Gen. 32.10 s DON 
MT 72°0°x) 


Gen. 19.8 s NXIN 
MT 7AN’xiN 


B) mediae } : 


Josh. 24.8 Q N38) 
K o7NaN 


b) 1. pers. plur. imperf.: 
Deut. 3.6 MT orn 


Ss moan) 


c) imperative: 


Gen. 27.7 5s Nan 

MT mywaa 
Pameowlynke yan 
Q man 


2 Chron. 16.3 7D 
1 Ki 15.19% 2 Saag 


Deut. 26.15 s pwn 
MT 7P’p¥I 


$107: Hithpa‘el. 


a) 1. pers. sing. imperf.: 


Deut. 9.18 mT pany) 
Ss mbpane) 
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Deut. 9.20 mr ddan 


s  mbdbpnm 
Ps. 18.24 DOWN) 
2 Sam. 22.24 a envy) 


b) 1. pers. plur. imperf.: 


2 Sam. 10.12 pion) 
1 Chron. 19.13 vpinny 


Ex. 1.10 s op nni 
MT mann 


B. With nouns and particles. 


$108: The so-called 7 locativum. 


a) the noun in the construct 
state (B-L §65n) :35" 


Gen. 12.5 MT 121) 748 

Sin. Sep heeds Yass? 
Ex. 34.26 s mm ama 

MT ean OR. 
Ex. 10.19 mT FAD TD? 

S ME A> 


Num. 34.5 mT ose abm 
SiS kgyeanay bm 


b) the noun in the emphatic 
state: 


Ex, 33.9 Mp) mboka 
S Dann 


31 Cf. Deut. 4.41: vow an jt saya; 
Deut. 4.47; wow maya yan aya. See also TRL paragraph 


XXXIII, subdivision 3, sub 3. 


3s? Cf. similarly Gen. 20.1; 29.1; 32.4; 46.28; Ex. 4.20. 
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Gen..37.24 MT my57 
S a7 


1Sam.9.26 Q ana 
K nn 


Ex. 1.22 mr Twa 
Ss awn 


Num. 14.25 s  wnato7 
MT 13500 


Pid iL 


s natn 


Exit) MI npn 
S opm 


Gen. 24.16 MT apy7 
S pya 


1 Chron. 19.15 apya 
2 Sam. 10.14 yn 


Gen. 19.16 MT mAnnpa 
s nnpn 


2 Chron. 6.13 vp ~wa 


1 Ki. 8.22 op yi3s3 


c) proper names: 


Ex. 15:27 pen 


s ods 
2 Ki. 20.17 7233 
Isa. 39.6 539 


Gen. 46.1 MT yay n782 


Num. 13.21 5 
MT 


Isa. 36.2 
2 Ki. 18.17 


2 Chron. 36.4 
2 Ki. 23.34 


Gen. 13.10 s 
MT 


2 Chron. 10.1 
1 Ki. 12.1 


2 Ki. 14.14 
2 Chron. 25.24 
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mon 
ney 


mm>yin 
ory 


12} ¥2 
DIS 
mys 
ays 
mY 
OSy | 
myinDw 
Pw 


d) the 7 clearly a euphonic 


ending only: 


Deut. 3.17 MT JAM AAW 
Sy sda WNT sah sie 
Deut. 23.14 MT pin ynawa 
SP asst ose 
Gen. 10.4 wewrn) 
1 Chron. 1.7 Aww qm 
1 Chron. 10.12 wars 
1 Sam, 31.13 ; ays 
Ex, 38.12 MT o> nyp) 
Sr Urltabeas 354 
Num. 34.3 mr 33) 532) 
Shey ATs 6888 


353 Cf. similarly MT-s on Gen. 15.5; 28.12; Ex. 9.8, 10; Deut. 4.19; 30.12, 


ssdeC helix, 2iale, 


3s5 Cf. Ex. 27.9; 36.23; 38.9. 
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Ex. 36.25 MT yipy nee? Gen. 31.6 MT 
S  HPWaReo ooo HP Ss 

Gen. 50.3 MT o27¥0 ink 31327) 2 Chron. 8.9 
S)  omlenk4) olga mae 1 Ki. 9.22 


: Num. 9.7 MT 
§109: Particles and pronouns 


Ss 
(B-L §28p, q; §65x): 
C Ex. 36.1 MT 
Deut. 7.17 MT 778 é 
Ss 9357 
Gen. 27.39 MT inl Lev. 5.22 MT 
S 177358 S 
Gen. 43.30 MT 708 Gen. 41.19 MT 
S nwss9 S 


Num. 17.11 MT 7979 


Lev. 4.2 MT 


eS eetinte 2 S 


V. PREPOSITIONS AND PARTICLES. 


§110: The prepositions 1 and 3D: 


Jer. 44.23 k 
Est. 3.4 K p78. é 
Q DPN? 
1:Sam.11.9° sens Judg. 19.25 k 
Q ona Q 


ova 
ord 


mbya 
niby 36s 


356 Cf, Ex. 26.20, 35; 27.10; 38.11; cf. also Jer. 23.8: TDS (YIN), Venice 


1515 marg.: ])DS, 
357 Cf. Deut. 12.30; 18.20; 32.30; also Q-K on Jer. 48.17. 
358 Cf. Ex. 1.9; Num. 22.5, 10; 23.20; also Q—kK: Isa. 54.16. 
359 Cf. also K-Q: Joel 4.7; and Md—ma on 1 Ki. 17.4. 
360 Cf, Deut. 11.17. 
36: Cf. TRL s. v. OFT: Ps. 9.7: mr 727 — o O71; further 
Deut. 3.20: PINT NN OF 019W7 O59 ODNNd MT PY Ws IY 
Josh. 1.15; PINT M8 797 021W71 059 OD MN? TIT PD Ww TY, 
362 Cf. Md—Ma on Jer. 50.20. 
36 Cf, Ex. 30.4: 7972 ins nxwd 
Ex. 37.27: 003 ins new, 
364 Cf. Num. 13.19. 


365 Cf, Josh. 4.18; 6.15; 1 Sam. 9.26. 
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ferss6:23 Kw Nines 2 Chron. 18.21. mb nvm 
Q Ninp? WK YD Pine ate. 


Josh. 6.5 K  aodyowa 


66 . rm . 
Q  BPURY? b) in connection with other 


; oy verbs: 
$111: The locative preposition 3 


(B-L §22a; Bergstr. §20ele]): Gen. 22.2 mr aby... anbym 


Gen. 24.23 mT 13367 S mby oie i alicel sie 

ey n33368 2 Chron. 18.7 ny >... naib saing 

2 Chron. 23.9 jas 1 Ki. 22.8 DAG. SO se ot 
2G 1 410 ma336 2 Chron. 5.1 ma>... ney 
1 Ki. 7.40 na 1 Ki. 7.51 Praniee, ae 
2 Chron. 4.11 nr3337° 2 Chron. 18.12 am2°2b wpb 

Ta 2215 wp . 

§112: The 2 finalis Sam. 1223 oy> id nina 
(Bergstr. 2, §11i-p). 1 Chron. 7.21 ah ee ai 


a) in connection with 77: 


9B San 5.2 ier c) in connection with a 

1 Chron. 11.2 3y.. particle: 

2 Sam. 8.2 oqay>...°nn) Num. 32.19 mr ya 7avP 

1 Chrome AS DSY. os... % 372 S tained 
Ps 18.19 woo... mm 2 Same lO23 apo maya 

Pe SaMeae 28 VU: we es 1 Chron. 19,3 KT oaistere'e 


366 Cf. 1 Sam. 11.6; 2 Sam. 5.24. 
367 Cf. Num. 20.17: 72 7207 777 
Num. 21.22: 792 7900 9972. 

368 Cf, Num. 30.7; also Q-K: 2 Ki. 22.5; Jer. 52.11; further: mMT—seb on 
Ex. 8.20; 2 Ki. 2.33 10.29. 

369 Cf. 2 Chron. 26.21 — 2 Ki. 15.5; 2 Chron. 34.30 — 2 Ki. 23.2. 

370 Cf. 2 Sam. 23.14— 1 Chron. 11.16; 1 Ki. 10.17—2 Chron. 9.16; 
2 Ki. 11.3 —2 Chron. 22.12; 2 Ki. 14.14-—2 Chron. 25.24; also s—mt on 
Gen. 39,2. 

37 Cf, 2 Sam. 8.6 — 1 Chron. 18.6. 

372 On the difference between 191, 7210 (fem.) and Y 1, 210 (masc.), 
CiaesiZ6: 

373 Cf. 1 Ki. 14.15: 1739 (1390), Venice 1515 marg.: 77. 
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$113: The use of }id or 1) 
(B-L §81p’ seq; §15k; 
Bergstr. §19a) :374 


2 Sam. 23.13 = owbwan 
1 Chron. 11.15 owidwr in 
2 Sam. 23.20 bexapn 
1 Chron. 11.22 byxap jn 
1K; 9-22 303 
2 Chron. 8.9 33 1193375 
DAK. A572 od>winrn 
2 Chron. 26.3 obwsr? 19376 
1 Sam. 24.8 Q a ynND 


K yon 30377 


Num. 23.7 MT o78]9 
S «4 OTND 


§114: Imperfect with by 
or NO 3378 


Gen. 3.17 mr bSoxnwd 


Ex. 12.22 mr axxn nb 
$3.9 Okeee bs 
Ex. 23.7 MT npn xd 
Sn ete bx 
Lev. 19.17 MT xen xd) 
Se Le SOR 

Ki 1.05 ngin) 59379 
2 Chron; 23714) 
Ex. 5.9 MT ayy? ds) 
s ear 


§115: The use of WS 
(Bergstr. §21):38° 
Gen. 39.4 mt ibm 543) 
S7 (bese. 


Ex!13,200Mr >: ““granirisps 
Si Shiota. aaauaee AWN 


Lev. 17.6 MT ‘syio bas mnp 


374 Cf. TRL S. Vv. binw: Ps. 30.4: MT Dixw 2 —o Dinwn: s.v. JW: Isa. 
46.3: MT ]¥2 °9 — Jj 1029; 5. v. ON7: Isa. 46.3: mr OM 29 —y OND; cf. 
also 1 Ki. 18.5: Venice 1515: 793 1), marg.: TONAND, 

375 Cf. s-mT on Lev. 1.14; 14.30; Ex. 9.18. 

376 Cf, 2 Chron. 25.1 — 2 Ki. 14.2; Isa. 36.2 — 2 Ki. 18.17. 

377 Cf. 1 Ki. 18.5; Joel 1.12; Lam. 1.6; also 2 Chron. 7.1: D°DWD, Venice 


1515 marg.: DOW 1D. 


378 Cf. Num. 13.2: in>wn:; here the Masora parva in the edition Venice 
1524-5 reads: INbwn bx 7DN1 4. But the passage 2 Ki. 2.16 referred to, has: 


indwn xd oN, 


379 Cf. 1 Ki, 3.26: Mon Os nom enn Yer nN > aan 
1 Ki. 3.27; mon Nd nomena DS oe nD ay, 
380 Cf. Judg. 6.26: 737YM3, Venice 1515 marg.: TITYOA WR; 1 Sam. 
26.3: Venice 1515: ]2w'7 3D Sy: mr praemittit: WN. 
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Isa. 36.2 nbona 
2a. ASAT ON A Eee’ ws 
2 Sam. 10.5 nox? ay 
1 Chron. 19.5 TW. . 


a) the use of the article 


or “Ww :38 
2... 2243 NSDIT 
2 Chron. 34.21 = xxi ws 
Deut. 6.12 s qwesion 
MT FNxin 1Ws3® 
Lev. 17.10 mT 0 
Ss WY TWwH38s 


$116: The direction 1s indicated 
by the accusative or DR, ri 


2 Sam. 10.2 PIS... SD) 
1Chron. AO? 78,22. 
2 Sam. 6.10 na 1710") 
1-Chros. 13:13. nabs. : 
1 Ki. 22.29 nb}... by 
2 Chron..18:28 abyibsare. se. 
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2 Sam. 24.16  abyre... nbv 
1 -Chron, ‘21,45 ‘nop... 2... 
Ex. 17.10 mr = wetiby 


Ss wridse.. 384 


§117: The use of 9¥ or Pde 


a) with verbs of speech :3% 


Gen. 19.5 MT 15 1798") 
S POM ts toe 386 


Ex. 10.17 mrt 9 mmbiavnym 
S” & Mien ye 387 


Ex. 19.20 mr nyod... sap 


SiO ON piss hears 


2 Chron. 34.23 
ARG DDS 


o7> nN) 
DMON. ... 389 


1 Chron. 19.3. und... 998 
25am, 10. Sh hi gnies toate 


1 Sam. 31.4 
1 Chron. 10.4 nvidg.... 39° 


38 Cf. 2 Chron. 10.8: O° TY] — 1 Ki. 12.8: O'TPYT AWS; the passage in 
Kings thus represents a doublet; cf. B-L §32a and e. See also our note 419 
on §124b8. 1 Ki. 21.11: 0°3¥°7 YS is a doublet, too. 

382 On the difference in the tense cf. §60c. 

383 On the difference in the tense cf. §60 b. 


384 Cf, Deut. 3.27. 


385 Cf. Judg. 21.22: om>s (1277981), Venice 1515 marg.: ond. 1 Ki. 18.44: 
ann D8 (78), Venice 1515 marg.: 28ND. 
386 Cf. Gen. 27.32; 42.1; Ex. 3.14; 8.5; Num. 21.16; 22.28; 23.3, 17. 


387 Cf. Gen. 25.21. 
383°@f, x S321. 


389 Cf. 1 Chron. 21.24 — 2 Sam. 24.24. 
390 Cf. s-mT on Gen. 21.29; 24.58; 37.9; Ex. 18.6; 35.30; also 2 Ki. 19.6 — 


Isa. 37.6. 
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b) with other verbs: 


Gen. 24.56 mt od nob 
Sh PUN aN, eh 
Num. 31.47 mr onbb... ya 
OPT ON.. a ace os 
Num. 36.9 mr nvoy... abn xd) 
SONU ONG aes oe vc 
Gen. 32.10 MT Axis? aw 
s 7s7n bx... 
Die 1987 ISN? 2) 
Isa. 37 7 iss Dy... 
2 Chron. 10.16 ob... yoynd 
PF Kid2516 Date Nteast cae 
Ps. 96.2 ord op nya 
TiChronl6237 oP Re ne 


c) addition of 5s or 9: 


Gen. 18.29 MT 7081 
Ss pow... . 39 
2 Chron. 18.13 7N? 
1 Ki. 22.14 OM... 039 
Isa. 36.12 728") 
2 Ki. 18.27 etn yd< etree 
Gen. 29.7 MT 78") 
Ss oy Rau aee 393 
2 Ki. 20.14 Wa 
Isa. 39.3 ton 
Ex. 34.32 MT Wd 
Ss Peas 
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1 ChronelOMal 
1 Sam. 31.11 


Dw 
PON Vaan 


§118: The government of pre- 
positions (Bergstr. §21). 
a) preposition bn: 
Gen. 30.25 mr oxqsbirnipp dy 
Ss: Sena. a. 
Gen. 31.3 MT Fniay yrs ox 
yO T21023 
S,qNW2I0 VN oc 4 
Lev. 10.6 mT rpy>xds Joos by 
TENN? 
s my>s be 
noms ds) 


Ex. 12.43 Mr = age) nen bs 
S$ yins URiE ace 


1 Chron. 17.4 
2:Sam.-/.5 


oo eee 


Jay V7 ON 
ay7 bys tay dx 


b) preposition NN: 


Ex, 12.28 MT 138) Twb ns 
So PANTS coo. 

Num. 22.6 MT ...474an WwWsxnK 
RD WN) 
Stee ONIN: FS. 


Deut. 22.4 MT i7i¥ is FNS Jinn nN 
Sih. de DIN seems 


Num.15.31 MT injy7 ny)..127°9 


391 Cf. Gen. 47.1; also 2 Chron. 18.14 —1 Ki. 22.15. 
392 Cf. MT-s on Num. 24.13; also K-Q: Ruth 3.5. 


393 Cf. Gen. 12.7; Num. 13.30. 
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2 Chron. 11.1 jo223 Gata? a) ny 
1 Ki. 12.21 qpoa vaw ny)... 394 


'c) preposition by: 


1 Chron tial 
2 Same 128 


Dsqw py dy 
Dyqy? Sy py dy 


d) preposition 2: 


Josh. 8.17 mr >y mai cpa 

SCD 62 6c 1PAD ie 3 
Ter o2.3 mam) obyina 
2 Ky. 24:20 ST TW a ts ars. «cous 
Prov. 28.8 Q m3) 722 


K ahratal gS G6 


e) preposition 3: 


Gen. 48.5 MT  Jiypw) 121899 
S pyows) ... 

1 Chron. 17.21 dy wy qny2 

Samo 2235 DRAb?D) =... 


f) preposition 9: 


Ex. 2.14 mt vee aw wd 

s Rp eee 
1 Chron. 17.9 Sty -nyd 
2 Sam. 7.10 bead... 
2 Chron. 9.22 mam) awy> 
1 Ki. 10,23 man) . 
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g) preposition ): 


Num. 29.39 MT 09°99) 09°7739395 
SPOS aI ess kee 


2 Ki. 17.24 K o 75D) nanD NIWA} 
QO OIMbDsies iene 


Gen. 7.8 MT -wr $5) FiyT 701 
SPPGK VODI 4. ee 


h) nouns and phrases: 


2 Chron235:1 892320 25) .. en 
2 io 3522 759) . 


2Chron. 10.11, 14... opng 107 ay 
78) 
1 Ki. 12.11, 14 oony roy om... 


Deut. 17.6 mT inom 


by 

uty Dna ae a 

Ps. 18.1 Ti... 71910396 
Say inl P| BDI. «ers 

Ps. 18.32 mdr... yan 

DSA 22.32 VOI bas 


§119: The use of the particle ns 
(Bergstr. §21) 739” 


Gen. 44.26 MT wrap nisnd 

See DN. .... 

Ex.2.9 mt cb: nvsonpm 
S eT Ge See 


394 On the insertion of YAW here, cf. §123 c. 

395 Cf, Zech. 1.4: 09°? 9901... 07°2719; Venice 1515 marg. :0>>>ynn1. 
396 Cf, Ezek. 19.2: O° VDD FIND NPIS V3; Venice 1515 marg.: ]?2..]?2. 
397 On NX with the pronomen suffixum, cf. §102. 
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Lev. 4.17 MT iyaxy jodm bay) 


“verre 4 NSS 
Deut. 26.2 MT oviny jaw 
a ai ae FINN ee 


1 Chron. 17.26 ray by) 434m 
neta naive 
2) SAMs ee Orsi dons TIS 2 ees os 


1 Chron. 19.17 jap ayy 
2) Sante LOA 7 & sive 


2 Chron. 18.26 mt 63D Y 
to ISie22. 27 Moa Tc: 
2 Sam. 24.13 -nbw avy np 


1_ Chron. 21.122. nse: 


§120: The prepositions OX 
and by: 


1) Gen. 50.21 mr oab dy 437 
SANS Seow ae 


Ex. 40.23 mr ond qay yby Joy 
S TPN eae 


Lev. 16.14 mr nqbomby.. arm 


csc tek OC 


ieSames1.3 Pe Ree 


1 Chron. 19.2 
YB Sayin, WO 


vas dy inqid 


1 Chron. 18.7 Jay Sy ya wy 
2:Sallls Oil). 970s ORES ca 
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2 Chron. 18.16 
Ki DIAG 


o a7 by xing 


pee Ae Oe snatub 


2 Chron. 34.24 nipan by ny7 san 
2 KG 06 ee Guhinoe WN . 


2) Num. 13.30 MT oy7 ny 299 07) 


mvp dx 
Saale: VOT. enema 
Ex. 32.34 MT wy Ds ova ny nn) 
nI37 
Sao A Meese ke 
Deut. 30.1 mT _qaab dy nowm) 
StL eae PRs 
2 Chron. 16.4 ony bx... ndy) 
Lat 5220 oat ees neko. 
2 Chron. 34.28 nay bx yD 
2 O22.200. Scene Oe oak 
2 Chron. 34.15 120 D8 TDN) 
2 KG, 2278 ey Dusen 


§121: The word-order in the 
sentence. 


1) inseparable prepositions: 


Ex. 40.38 mr ia ndod ann wy) 
S Mesa Bate 
Lev. 18.23 mr n3>y yon Nd 
na mypye 
SNOW? FISscneess 4 
Gen. 50.12 Mr iH ya wy 
S te be 
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Ex. 30.19 MT .29n 1293 ]HO8 IO} 
S PID]PWNWOD..... 


2) particle bx: 
Gen. 31.16 MT p¥x orndy 794398 
s onbxpde... 


Ex. 3.2 mT voy ma qsbo say 
S mi qydbp pbs . 


1 Chron. 19.10 an?an cw nm > 
voy 
2 Sam. 10.9 mpnbpaowrdy.... 


3) particle nN: 


Ex. 35.29 MT ons 025 27) Ws 
Steosvonse.. 0... 399 


Levai3.27-.ur ink 1757 NOY) 
Ss ]727 NN... 


4) preposition 55: 


Gen. 19.28 mT paw -ap b> dy) 
S eee: he en 
Gen. 41.56 MT prymoip b> by 
S ee 
Num. 8.16 mT ony 52 n.w_ nnn 
7193 
Sonn awe 123 55.. 
Num. 1.20 mT ninw DONA 


91.72 on>223? 
s ondrdio ssrb5... 
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5) particle Ty: 


Gen. 8.21 mr siy Sopb mow wb 
Si ier >pbinivanie oo 
Gen. 35.10 MT ‘iy yow sap? Nd 
SF Be Np es 2 

Deut. 34.10 mt tiy xa} op xd) 
S havaaaiy aes 400 
1 Chron. 14.3 siy P17 Tbh) 
2 Sam.'5.13 bis Pram ieee 
1 Chron. 19.19 yioy -2a ny ywind 

siy 

2 Sam. 10.19 jiny ua ny ctiy... 


6) particle by: 
Ex. 19.18 MT ma yby a 7x 
Ss ON IT ae acs 
7) personal pronouns: 


Gen. 20.12 MT sax na nh 
S ANNANT.... 


Ex. 29.18 mr sin md nee 
S mam sin. 
Gen. 42.32 S imix ons Avy O72” 


MT OMS UWMIN... 2... 


8) verb and object: 


Lev. 21.21 mr sd vady ond ny 
2 7pT? wy 
s vabs ond anpad wy xb 


398 Cf, Lev. 9.12: O77 m8 POS [ITN 722 IND" 
Lev. 9.18: PDS O57 NS JANN 723 INXD, 
399 Cf. Lev. 18.28: DONS PINT NPN > 
Ley. 20.22: 787 DONN N’pn Ndr, 
400 Cf, similarly Gen. 9.11; Deut. 19.20. 
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1 Chron. 17.18 nyt? yay ny TAN) 
2Sam. 7.20 yay ns AyT..-. 


1 Chron, 19.13) ppya aipa 
my? 


2 Sam. 10.12) vpya aiva ney? 


Deut. 12.22 mr nbox' 14m 


s wmiborw 


9) noun and apposition: 


2 Chron. 16.6 p77 NN 
4 ka 15322 NDR 207) 
1 Chron. 17.24 yaya 
2 Sain. a2 WI yay 4% 


10) the accusative-object: 


2 Chron. 15.16 nm qwx> any 
n¥2Dp 


1 KiM5a3- Sinaenpins>pp a: 


2 Chron. 1.17 72979 0: 7¥90 Ws? 
1 Kaert0:29 © onsap apa: 


11) coupled words: 


2 Chron. 23.7 ins¥ai isa 
2 KA A158 i833 ANSI 
2 Chron. 6.20 mod) on 
1 Ki. 8.29 oi) mob 
2 Chron. 34.30 yup ty) bina 
pista 2s. 217) 1Y) 1bpD? 
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1 Chron. 21.2 }7 7¥) yay aN30 
2 Sam. 24.2 yay 782.79) 172 


§122: Insertion of the subject or 
apposition thereof .4° 


a) subject: 


Gen. 21.33 MT yor 

Ss onan... 

Gen. 29.23 MT mos 897) 

Gos SDV are. 

Ex. 15.25 mt maby pps 

Seas mwp 

Ex. 2.6 MT voy bpm) 

Saw nyabMa nesses 

Lev. 14.37 MT m7) 

Ss aroha 

1, Chron18a np) 
2 Sam. 8.1 bre omc n 

1 Chron. 18.10 now 

2 Sam. 8.10 hiv ace 

1 Chron. 19.1 Tb) 

2 Sam. 10.1 pase as 

2, Chron. 6.12 TY?) 

1 Ki. 8.22 nD 

2K, 20:2 307) 

Isa..38.2 WNP: as 
2Sam. 16.234 k SNw WD 
OPDUN y ben teeta, 


4x Cf. also 1 Ki. 22.43 — 2 Chron. 20.32; Isa. 37.2 — 2 Ki. 19.2. 
402 Cf. my Septuagintaprobleme (Stuttgart 1929), p. 60. 
col Cia Chrone 18.14 — 2 Sam. 8.15; 1 Chron, 11.18 — 2 Sam. 23.16. 
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b) apposition: 


Gen. 26.5 MT o7728 yov Ws 
SP ahe coe a. By 
Gen. 48.7 MT bm *>y nna 
S SMe nts a. ws 
Gen. 38.13 mT 79n? 31 
S as eek <... 
Gen. 48.7 MT 1B) S33 
S GON bie 
1 Chron. 19.3 pany 
2 Sam. 10.3 OM IN .... 
2 Chron. 27.9 TIT VyA 
2 A 19238 NSM a he 
2 Sam. 10.14 WAN DD 
1 Chron. 19.15 WOME eae : 
2 Ki. 19.37 K a¥8qw) J>eTTN) 
Ong State 404 


§123: Appositions to DRI. 


a) Sry? 72 2495 


Ex. 3.16 mr dy yy apr 

Ss OR Gta eh 

Ex. 12.3 mr Syste my 

Ss WAS, 

Ex. 9.7 MT Dsqy = mapan 
SoniSs oe; 3 


404 Cf. Isa. 37.38. 
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Num. 10.18 MT 2189 7nD 
Se aes 3 
Num. 26.58 mr > = nhpyn 
Shes oai alla sauces 


2 Chron. 8.7 Sst 
1 Ki: 9:20 Syqy? 220 


1 Chron. 17.5 dsy7y 
2 Sam. 7.6 


nye 


b) Syne ma: 


1 Chron. 13.8 bse =>) 
2 Sam. 6.5 feo aetit oie 


2 Chron. 11.1 byny oy 
iL LRG, eA Ao =e 


c) variae: 


2 Chron. 10.3 Dsre 
tik. 1223 
2.GChron..1151 9723 

ele 200 ]2222 VAY 


1 Chron. 11.1 byqy = bp 
2 Sam. ool ee eek” bat 


b 3)407 
MOnpsis 


§124: Insertion of various 
nouns and particles: 


a) nouns: 


1)Lev. 5.24 mTrvrby yay asx don 


45 Cf. Josh. 7.1: YW 7333; Venice 1515 marg.: 281A; Josh. 8.27: 
Dew (cand); Venice 1515 marg.: ber? 22, 
46 Cf, Venice 1515; 981" 723 NS, marg.: m> x’Da (scil. 23), 


AOTC, Imes, Walleye 


Syqwn NTT W530 mn 7D) 


Ex. 12.19: Dx NWP S77 VHT 17ND; cf. also our note 438 


on $128 a. 
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Num. 23.26 mr varqws $9 b) particles: 
s Taser = ioe 
1) Deut. 12.22 MT rinvm) =seva 
2) Ex. 15.22 Mr op: nydy 3992) ai ae 52. 
Sie wean bite ube 
Ex. 13.3) Mtr ONN¥? AWS OPT 
3) Gen. 48.14 MT ir? ny... n2y) S rs RT Re 
PE ae eS Ex. 20.10 mr noxbn b> neyn xd 
4) Gen. 47.16 mT ‘o2bm)ny) Sse eee ne 
S on?....... Ex. 29.33 mr opny xbn? 
5) Bx, 0:20 Mer myqp nye Si ais sie ieee, 
s 6600 De+ Ex, 37.5 MT poyT ny Nv? 
6) Gen. 45.23 MT orjxM 10D Pasa CES 3 
5. PINs ee te! 9) Gens iy MT” ene is 
Si Oke See 
2 Chron. 5.10 os 
1 Ki. 8.9 oxy pyyote? |= Ex. 18.21 MT : mon 
S decors 
2. Sam 11,1 yioy 22 
1. Chrontez0ds sar senna s ras Isa. 36.6 NMOS 
ae P2CK Ret 5 atone See 
7) 1 Chron. 13.6 paisa avi mm 
le Oooh cua : << Mia Joma var 8 
e Q czas 
1 Chron. 16-2 iB ait ov2 Num. 31.19 MT 30 ONN) 
2 Sam. 6.18 TIRADE gers s ll os dees 
2 Ki=20.16 mm 737 3) Gen. 24.4 MT 9 
Isa. 39.5 MUNEP Stain 0 ato 0% Ane Ss ON. .433 
ZAK A931 Kk ma nsiyp =. 2: Chron. 6.9 > 
OF THRGE Ee Tete LKisén9 os »9474 


408 Cf. similarly: Ex. 6.27; 11.4; 13.3; Deut. 16.12. 

409 Cf. similarly 1 Ki. 8.16 — 2 Chron. 6.5. 

4r0 Cf. similarly 2 Ki. 19.15 — Isa. 37.16. 

4 Cf, also Deut. 5.14; 16.16. 

42 Cf. similarly: Ex. 36.1. 

4131@f,O-K on 2) Ki.914:6; 2°Same 13533") 15/21) Jers 39:42) Ruth: 3.12; 
cf. also Jer. 22.12: °5, Venice 1515 marg.: OND. 

414 Cf, similarly: 2 Chron. 25.4 — 2 Ki. 14.6. 
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4) Gen. 2.12 mT ai 2 Chron. 10.2) oyna sin) 
Sear IRD {oir 122 Poa THY « 
Ex. 8.20 mt 7322 24y 7) Gen. 26.7 MT "ny rpxd PD 
Si IND send > SENTIGS. sano ak Fs 
1 Chron. 10.3 bm) Gen. 37.33 MT 3 nihn> 
2 Sains ics THD... 495 BS Sain 
1 Ki. 8.65 bina bap 


Ex. 21.8 MT @ssepya 
ED EOT 0. CARE os sb os - eae wos 
SP a. Se Ne eeee 
5) Gen. 47.29 MT “py = mby 


: ae Ex. 8.16 MT xxi) mn 


s sis lile ats 
Ex. 12.3 MT 37 
S Na... .416 Gen. 42.28 MT -nnnpsa mi on 
ation. 6.417 oe Si etd tN: 
1 Ki. 8.26 eee Ex. 28.12 mr dsqyab 421 
2 Chron. 18.12 m0 SI 6am docs OUTLETS Sc 
M223 43 Soir cle? 2 Chron.9.5 2470 nx 
VAG 548-0 nbp» 1 Ki. 10.6 Secu sn Ee Oe 
3 Pie 1 Chron.17.24 9 qqayayqmn 
6) Gen. 2.19 mT ody mr ax?) 73D? 11>) 
a lg ena oe a 22 SATII Hn 2 One acs DR ate ani 418 
Deut. 13.12 mT wp) Nd) 8) Ex. 32.7 MT mvp bx mo 7377) 
S SCs SP IDNs arg 


45 Cf. similarly: 2 Chron. 9.1 — 1 Ki. 10.2. 

4X6 Cf. also Ex. 14.12. 

417 Cf, also Isa. 37.20 — 2 Ki. 19.19. 

#8 Cf, Ex, 28.21: baw 2a now dy penn oaNM 

Ex. 39.14; byw ua now sy > oan: 
Lev. 27.25: bpwn mm m7 owy 
Num. 3.47: pwn > mn onwy, 

MEX (Chis lie Gross INI ENS, Cathey, (On DN? as an introductory phrase to the 
direct speech, see my Septuagintaprobleme, p. 60. Instead of aod, the 
form 8") may be used, too; cf. 2 Sam. 6.9 — 1 Chron. 13.12; Isa. 38.2, 3 — 
2 Ki. 20.2; 2 Ki. 19.15 —Isa. 37.15. Consequently, I am inclined to regard 
the passage 2 Sam. 5.1: O87 1798") as a doublet; note that the parallel report 
1 Chron. 11.1 reads only: 7x9. See also our notes 345 on §102 and 381 
on §115a. 
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Num. 5.6 mr >sqy2a5ynaq 1 Chron. 11.5 qd... 1708) 


SON cok Coen 2 Sam 5:6P MONO. Pee 420 
2 Sam. 24.12 7 280727) 
1 Chron. 21.10 oxd. ...... 05 


H. THE VOCABULARY 


8125: The personal pronoun 1 Ki. 10.20 O78 
(B-L §28d, 0; Bergstr. §2i): 2 Chron. 9.19 ~— nivqy 
Gen. 14.23 MT 28 Lev. 5.23 s ban 
Ge S rae MT =oAgnA 
Gen 42 dies at Gen. 48.10 MT _jpta 
Ss eee S mMipt 
Ex. 30.21 mT pn 

Jer. 42.6 kK DN i ne 


Q TIN 

2 Chron. 34.31 vpn 

2 Ki. 23.3 ropn nyy476 
: : " ti 

§126: masc. or fem. formation of Gen. 9.2 MT ohn} 


the noun (B-L §62z) :43 


S ponnm 

Num. 24.9 MT >> Ex. 12.42 mr bb 

Ss moN544 Ss mo 

2 Sam. 23.20 Q >aN7 Prov. 31.18 K 53 
K monns Q mb:bae7 


#0 Cf. 1 Ki. 20.28: O78 178, Venice 1515 marg. adds: 1089. 

ax Cf. Ex. 22.26; Deut. 32.39; further: i Chron. 17.16—2 Sam. 7.18; 
1 Chron. 21.10 — 2 Sam. 24.12; 1 Chron. 21.17 —2 Sam. 24.17; 2 Chron. 
34.27 — 2 Ki. 22.19; also Hos. 7.13: °338), Venice 1515 marg.: °J8). 

422 Cf. Ex. 6.7, 8: Num. 32:32. 

#3 Cf. TRL s.v. TY1¥: Hab. 3.13: mr ypord —jJj myiw. s.v. DWI: Jer. 
13.16: Mr *)¥1— jy N51; s.v. MY: Ps. 46.2: mr 7719 —o WY: cf. further 
Ps. 70.6: MY, Venice 1515 marg.: "NY. 

424 Cf. Num. 23.24. 

45 Cf. Lam. 3.10. 

426 Cf. Deut. 27.10: mT and s. 

427 Cf. Lam. 2.19. 
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Job 31.7 Q DIND a) substantival adjectives: 
K TIN 
Amos 5.15 Q v7 
i-Chron. 11.7" sR K my 7438 
2 Sam. 5.9 ae Deut. 28.11 s awd 
Gen. 34.12 MT yan MT n3iv? 
S mn 
.Ki54«K ae 8) particles and pronouns: 
e m2 Gen. 4.9 mT Fy 
Gen. 27.3 Q TS ad Ne 
K mx 2 Ki. 19.13 Ps 
Isa sels T2433 
Ps. 18.21 PT¥? ; 
2 Sam. 21,22 m>x 
Jer. 31.39 Q a Gen. 26.3 MT bya 
K mp s bss 
2 Chron. 8.1 YR? Gen. 24.65 s tba 
1 Ki. 9.10 mEpID49 MT = arbin4ss 
Prov. 27.10 Q yn 
KO Wy) $127: Formation by metathesis: 


; A. w3> 
1 Chron.16.32 myn & <5 
aK 126 wiv Ex 12-5 “MT owssn 
2 Chron. 4.5 mwiw S prawo436 


428 Cf, 1 Ki. 7.23; Zech. 1.16. 

49 Cf. Gen. 8.3; Deut. 14.28: mT and s. 

430 See B-L §2v; cf. also K-Q on Hos. 2.22. 

43t Cf, also Jer. 18.10 and Micah 3.2: K and Q; further: Gen. 44.34; Num. 
22.34 and 32.13: MT and s. 

432 Cf, Deut. 32.37. 

433 Cf, K-Q on Jer. 37.19. 

434 Cf. Gen. 19.8, 25; 26.4; Lev. 18.27; Deut. 4.42; 7.22; 19.11. 

435 Cf. Gen. 37.19. 

46 Cf, Num. 15.11. 
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2) Ex. 22.8 Mr np ee 1 Chron. 11.16 asp 
s manw 2 Sam. 23.14 an} 
Ex. 22.25 MT no>y Num. 3.38 s = wapn 
S nny MT w7pon 
Deut. 24.13 mT inpbwa Ezek. 44.24 K  wpw 
s  aindbowa Q vEyn? 
2 Chron. 9.24 Q  nio?yi Ex.7.4 MT oppya 
K mbpw s oppwnas4 
Deut. 29.4 MT opnbby 
s  ondow b) prefix n: 
3) Deut. 28.25 mT myr? Lev. 25.37 MT —_n’39033 
Ss myirb4s7 S manna 
4) Prov.1.27 K msv> 2 Sam. 10.11 mywd 
Q  aNive 1 Chron. 19.12 mywn> 


§128: Formation by prefix. $129: Substantives derived from 


a) prefix 19:38 verbs tertiae 7:44 
Ex. 26.4 MT nq3n3 Gen. 3.16 MT 4M 
S  moanoa Ss) yyam 
Ex. 21.25 MT m9 1 Chron. 17.157 jima 
Ss Mop 2 Sain. Li INT 
2 Chron. 7.18 ym29n 
1 Ki. 9.5 qn2one §130: Particles ending in?: 
1 Chron. 14.2 imap Gen. 9.28 MT 1 n8 
2Sam.5.12 = inabnnss9 S sant 


437 Cf. Jer. 15.4; 24.9; 29.18; 34.17; Ezek. 23.46: Q and K. 
#8 Cf, Ex. 12.15: inn win anaon pon box 59° 
Ex. 12.19: S177 BDI ANIDN N¥pn bow b> "2; cf. our note 407 

on §123 c. 

439 Cf. 1 Chron. 17.11 — 2 Sam. 7.12. 

440 Cf, Ex. 6.6. 

4 Cf, in this connection also: 1 Ki. 10.5: iN?¥) — 2 Chron. 9.4; im yn, 

42 Cf. Gen. 10.1, 32; 11.10; 37.17; Lev. 14.36,43; Num. 6.19; 25.8- 
further: 2 Ki. 23.3 — 2 Chron. 34.31. 
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Hos. 9.16 Q 
K 
Job 7.1 x 
Q 
1 Ki. 20.41 x 
Q 


§131: Formation of theophorous 
names (B-L §25c’, d’; 


zo 
Pel 


by 
by 


byp 


bn 


Bergstr. §16c). 


a) ending in 17? or 7: 


2 Chron. 10.15 
taka 125 


2 Chron. 25.17 
2K. 14.8 


2 Chron. 29.1 
2 Ki. 18.2 


2 Chron. 34.18 
2 Ki. 22.10 


_ 2 Chron. 36.22 
Ezra tet 


TION 
aBalsS 
ITN¥DN 
MXN 
wmT73 
m2 
mpen 
mpen 
my 
mo 


2 Chron. 26.1 
2 Ki. 14.21 


2 Chrome 22:10 
DAR, ala 


2 Chron. 18.10 
Uy BOA 


2 Chron. 11.2 
I Kr 12 2 


2 Sam. 23.30 
iPChronwiitesd 


. 249 
wy 
may 

wm >ny) 

mony) 


imMpTY 
mpqs 


WYO 
mYyny 
Wns 
ma 


b) by prefix ? or 17°: 


2 Chron. 36.2 
DAG S| 


2 Chron. 24.1 
DAR DLA 


1 Chron. 10.2 
1eSameroie 


2 Ki. 8.21 
2Chrone2 129 


ms? 
imnyim? 
WEY 
vim 
aD 
Ay 
ow 
O77 


a) 
| crt Niet, 





THE “CONTROL OF RAIN” IN ANCIENT PALESTINE 
A Study in Comparative Religion 


RAPHAEL PATAI, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai said: Three things are equal in their value: Earth, 
Man and Rain. R. Levi bar Hiyya said: And all the three are of three letters 
(qu ,O78 ,y18), to teach you, that if there is no earth, there is no rain, if there 
is no rain, there is no earth, and without both of them no man can exist (Gen. 
Rab. ch. 13). 


I. PRIMITIVE AND BIBLICAL CONCEPTION OF RAIN 


N most countries an adequate supply of water — so essential 

to vegetation, hence both to animal and human life — depends 
upon abundant fall of rain. The uncertain sequence of rain in 
the course of the seasons induced primitive communities, already 
at the very dawn of their mental development, to look for 
methods and means by which to control the weather and espe- 
cially to ensure a fall of rain whenever needed. The methods by 
which various people attempt to control the heavenly water 
supply are commonly based on the principle of sympathetic 
magic.' If they wish to make rain, they simulate it by sprinkling 
water or other fluids (such as blood or wine), by mimicking 
clouds, imitating thunder and lightning. These methods were 
used by almost all ancient people and they are still in practice 
not only among the savage communities of Australia and Africa, 
but even among the outwardly civilised peasant populace of 
Europe.? 

Palestine of ancient times was a country whose fertility 
depended exclusively on the fall of the yearly rain. This fact, 


t On sympathetic magic in general cf. A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
I, p. 83ff.; Frazer, The Golden Bough (quoted as GB), I, p. 52ff. 

2 Cf. GB, I, p. 247ff. Grunwald, ‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Sukkotrituals”’ 
in Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Volkskunde, 1923, p. 432, note 1. Ernst Samter, 


“Altrom. Regenzauber,”’ in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXI, p. 317ff. 
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together with the thought that the fall of rain is the gift of the 
Lord to his obedient children, is emphasized in Deut. 11.10-17: 
“For the land, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs. 
But the land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven. A land which 
the Lord thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year. And it shall come to pass, if ye shall hearken 
diligently unto my commandments which I command you this 
day, to love the Lord your God, and to serve him with all your 
heart and with all your soul, That I will give you the rain of your 
land in its due season, the first rain and the latter rain, that thou 
mayest gather thy corn, and thy wine, and thine oil. And I will 
send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that thou mayest eat and 
be full. Take heed to yourselves, that your heart be not deceived, 
and ye turn aside, and serve other gods, and worship them. And 
then the Lord’s wrath be kindled against you, and he shut up 
the heaven, that there be no rain, and that the land yield not 
her fruit, and lest ye perish quickly from off the good land which 
the Lord giveth you.” 

This passage gives a clear picture of the biblical Hebrew con- 
ception of the relation between God, Rain and Man: God is the 
only one who can cause rain.} If the Children of Israel behave 
well and keep the commandments of God, he gives abundant 
rain to them,‘ but if they sin against him, he withholds the rain.s 
Thus it becomes evident according to this pure biblical con- 
ception that man has no means of bringing down rain, because 
“not the heavens by themselves give showers.’’® The only way 
to escape from the ‘‘shame of famine’’? is to show repentance 
and to pray to God for rain. 


3 Jer. 14.22; cf. also Ex. 14.16; Isa. 30.23; Jer. 10.13; ibid. 51.16; ibid. 
5.24; Ps. 65.11, 13; 68.9; 135.6; 147.8, 16, 17, 19; Prov. 3.20; Job 26.8-9: 
36.27-28; 37.6; Sir. 43.20ff. 

4 Cf. Lev. 26.4; Deut. 26.12. 

5 Cf. Deut. 28.23-24; 1 Ki. 8.35-36; Jer. 5.24; 14.3-4. 

Cia jerd422- 7 Ezek.'36.30. 
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II. PRAYERS FOR RAIN AND LIBATIONS IN BIBLICAL TIMES 


The prophet Samuel produced rain by praying and calling to 
God? in order to prove to the people that their wickedness is 
great in the eyes of God. The prophet Joel convoked the priests 
and the ministers of the altar, to lament, to mourn, to sanctify 
a fast, to call a solemn assembly, to gather the elders and all the 
inhabitants of the land into the house of the Lord to cry unto 
him that he may turn away the shame of drought.? 

Jeremiah, in the days of drought, is called upon by God, not 
to pray for the sinful people, because even though they fast, offer 
burnt offering and an oblation to expiate the wrath of God, He 
will consume them by famine and drought.?° 

In the days of Zechariah it already seems to have developed 
into a regular religious habit to pray to the Lord for rain: ‘“And 
it shall come to pass, that every one that is left of all the nations 
which came against Jerusalem shall even go up from year to year 
to worship the King, the Lord of hosts, and to keep the feast of 
tabernacles. And it shall be, that whoso will not come up of all 
the families of the earth unto Jerusalem to worship the King, 
the Lord of hosts, even upon them shall be no rain.’’*! Whether 
the worship of God and the keeping of the feast of tabernacles 
was accompanied by water-libation already in the days of Zechar- 
iah, we do not know. But one thing is evident, viz. that the final 
aim of the Sukkot festival already in the days of the beginning 
of the Temple’s rebuilding, was to assure the fall of rain. 

The two cases of water-libation which are recorded in the 
Books of Samuel have apparently nothing to do with the liba- 
tions customary among different people with the purpose of 
bringing forth rain. 

In 1 Sam. 7 it is related that Israel served the Baalim and 
the Ashtarot, and when they agreed with Samuel henceforth to 
serve only God, Samuel convoked the people in Mizpah and 


8 1 Sam. 12.17-18. 

9 Cf. Joel 1.8ff. Legends about Joel and the drought in his days Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews (quoted as LJ), IV, p. 191. 

tO Ch Jer 14.1. 

u Zech, 14.16-17; cf. 10.1. 
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prayed for them unto God. Then the people who gathered to- 
gether in Mizpah ‘‘drew water and poured it out before God and 
fasted on that day.’ There can be no doubt as to the significance 
of this libation: it is an atoning ceremony, just like the fasting 
and the confession of sins. 

In a similar way the water-libation appears to be an atoning 
ceremony in 2 Sam. 23. David, when fighting against the Philis- 
tines near Beth-lehem, longs for a drink of water out of the well 
of Beth-lehem, which is by the gate. Beth-lehem was then 
occupied by the Philistines, and to bring water from its well 
meant a very serious danger to life. In spite of that, three of the 
‘“‘mighty men”’ of David broke through the host of the Philistines 
and succeeded in bringing water to David. But in the meantime 
David repented and would not drink the water which was 
brought to him in jeopardy of the lives of his men, and he poured 
out the water unto the Lord.* 


III. Exryjan on Mt. CARMEL 


The only record of water libation in biblical times aiming at the 
fall of rain is preserved in 1 Ki. 18. The passage contains the 
vivid description of an exciting scene between the priests of the 
Baalim on one side and the prophet Elijah on the other. It hap- 
pened in the days of a heavy drought that Elijah felt the call to 
prove in the eyes of his people the power of the Lord God and 
the futility of the Baalim. He hears the voice of God calling him: 
Go, shew thyself unto Ahab, and I will send rain upon the earth.™ 
This introductory passage clearly states the way by which Elijah 
has to prove the absolute superiority of God: He will have to 
produce rain. So he proposes to the priests of the Baalim that 
both he and they should respectively call upon the name of their 
own God, ‘‘and the God that answereth by fire, let him be God.’’5 
And now the competition in rain-charm begins. The priests of 
Baal leap about their altar from the morning till the time of 


1 | Sam. 7.4-6. 

%3 2 Sam. 23.14-17. 
MK eSalich zozd. 1alls 
13 Ibid. v. 24. 
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Minhah.” This leaping about the altar is reminiscent of the prac- 
tice of the magicians of primitive tribes in Australia who walk 
for long hours round about stones when performing their rain- 
charm.*7 The ancient Arabs too went round about the Holy 
Stone in Mekkah in an effort to produce rain.*® In modern Pales- 
tine among the Arabs we find a similar custom of dancing and 
leaping with bended knees in order to produce rain.?9 

The priests of the Baal also ‘‘cut themselves after their man- 
ner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them.’’° This ‘‘manner”’ of shedding one’s own blood in order 
to produce rain is even today practised as a rain-charm by several 
primitive peoples. This custom is prevalent even today in 
symbolic form among Jews of Kurdistan who in their rain 
charms smear the blood of a slaughtered animal upon their 
foreheads.?"* 

Following this shedding of blood the priests of Baal cried 
“O Baal, hear us!” (v. 26). Such cries are still existent in the rain- 
charms of various communities.” 


%6 Thid. v. 26, 29. Reference to a similar ceremony at the time of the 
second Temple is made on p. 273. 

7 GB, I, p. 304. 

8 Wellhausen, Reste altarabischen Heidentums, p. 141. 

19 This type of dance is called AG >. See Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Pal., 
I, p. 146. idem, Paldst. Diwan, p. 267ff., 273. 

2 Kiel S328. 

2x GB, I, 257ff. Other peoples sacrifice feeble animals and let their blood 
drip upon the thirsty soil. Thus the Arabs in Yemen, see nvvyn ,onvD FDP 
o1p 225 oy p. 165, the Jews in Kurdistan, see Brauer, ‘‘Rites and Customs in 
Times of Drought among the Jews of Kurdistan,” in Magnes Anniversary 
Book (quoted as MAB), Jerusalem, 1938, p. 50. 

2a Cf, Brauer, in MAB, p. 53. Brauer states that ‘‘The other rites (besides 
the ‘Going to the Tombs,’ cf. note 150d) were apparently adopted from the 
people among whom the Kurdish Jews lived,” zbzd. p. viii. He evidently did 
not recognise the obvious symbolism of sympathetic magic underlying every 
single ceremony of the Kurdish Jews’ rain charm, and therefore failed to 
note the main features common to them and to the ancient Jewish rain mak- 
ing ceremonies. Whereas they could easily be traced back to Talmudic and 
even much older Canaanite traditions, as proved by the above example of the 
rdle of the blood. See also notes 21, 73a, 74a, 75a, 106a, 126a, 150b, 151, 159. 

22 Cf. GB, I, 274. Compare the cries uttered at the festival of libation in 
the second Temple, cf, below, p. 275. 
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But all the efforts of the Baal priests were in vain. And then 
came the turn of Elijah. Every single action of his has its sym- 
bolical significance. He repaired the altar of the Lord that was 
broken down (v. 30). A stone-built altar? symbolizes the entire 
earth which is thirsty and longs for a shower. But the prophet is 
especially concerned with Palestine, the country inhabited by 
the twelve tribes of Israel. This country is symbolized by the 
twelve stones (v. 31-32). Then Elijah made a trench about the 
altar (v. 32). This trench, when filled with water, had to sym- 
bolize the Lower Waters, the waters of Tehom and its sources.4 
In a similar way four channels are made and water is poured into 
them in a Bantu rain-charm.’5 

The next action, to cut a bullock into pieces and to lay it on 
the altar on top of wood, without lighting the wood, was com- 
mon to Elijah and the priests of the Baal (v. 33, cf. v. 23). To 
cut an animal (especially horned cattle) into pieces and to sacri- 
fice it, is a rain-charm common to many tribes in Africa.” 

The four barrels which had to be filled with water resemble 
the four winds (v. 33).27 The pouring of the water three times 
upon the altar (v. 34) may have been symbolic of the three years 
of drought which had passed.?* As to the water libation itself, it 
is the most usual and common form of rain making.?9 ‘“The water 
ran round about the altar and he filled the trench also with 
water” (v. 35). This may have symbolized the uniting of the 
upper water with the lower water.3° After this ceremony was 
performed and Elijah duly prayed to God (v. 36-37) ‘‘the fire 
of the Lord (perhaps lightning") fell and consumed the burnt 


23 Cf. for instance the lapis manalis of the Romans, cf. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, II, p. 432. On the magical con- 
nection between rain and stones cf. Saintyves, Essais de Folklore Biblique, 
p. 141ff. GB, I, p. 304ff. 

24 See the rdle of Tehom in the festival of Water Libation, below, p. 262f. 

23 GB, III, 154. 26 GB, I, 287ff. 

27 For the quadruple form in rain-charms always symbolizing the four 
winds, see below, p. 264. 

Stale Kee ti( debt al Oal’s 

29 Cf. GB, I, 248ff.; 268, 286; III, 154ff.; V, 237ff. 

30 Cf. the chapter on ‘‘Male and Female Waters,’’ p. 260ff. 

1 Thus Dalman, Arbeit und Sitte in Pal., 1, 120. 
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sacrifice and the wood and the stones and the dust and licked 
up the water that was in the trench’”’ (v. 38). And immediately 
Elijah expected to hear ‘‘the sound of abundance of rain’’ (v. 41). 
When he had sent his servant seven times, a little cloud arose 
out of the sea and within a short time “‘great rain began to fall”’ 
(v. 43-45). 

Magic and religious motives are mingled in this narrative. 
The ancient magical method of rain-making is fully preserved. 
The ceremonies performed by Elijah are doubtlessly magic in 
their origin. But the prophet, although applying the magic cere- 
monies and attaching full significance to them, does not intend 
to influence the rain directly. He prays at the same time to God, 
and towards him are directed all his actions. Thus the medium 
of God is interposed between the ceremonies of libation and their 
final aim, the falling of the rain.* 

Between this narrative and that of the prophet Samuel who 
prayed for rain, there is to be found an interesting inner parallel: 
in both cases the acting prophet intends to influence his people 
by means of a demonstration to show that the Lord listens to 
the prayers of his true prophet, and gives rain. Apparently, the 
usual way of testing the power of God and of proving the influ- 
ence of a prophet upon him, was an attempt on the part of the 
prophet to produce rain. Similarly, the usual way of testing the 
priestly king’s power among several peoples, was to let him per- 
form the ceremonies of rain making. After the ‘“‘competition”’ 
the unsuccessful prophets of Baal were brought down to the 
brook Kishon and killed there (v. 40). That is the way in which 
priestly kings are often punished for drought. 

To the above scene a later legend adds, that God entrusted 
the ‘‘key of rain’ to Elijah who asked for it. When Elijah further 
requested that the ‘‘key of quickening the dead”’ should also be 
given to him, God said that it was not seemly that the master 
should hold only one key (the “‘key of birth’’) and the servant 


32 We shall see later that this is the characteristic attitude also under- 
lying the Water Libation ceremonies in the days of the second Temple. Cf. 
below, pp. 271, 286. 

33 Cf. GB, 1,345, 352 ff. 

34 GB, I, 353 ff. 
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two. Whereupon Elijah returned the ‘‘key of rain.’’5 The “key 
of rain” or “‘key of heaven”’ is still a popular feature of Pales- 
tinian folk religion. In the village Bet-jala the fellahin pray 
especially to Mar Inkula (St. Nicolas). The girls and women 
sing to him: 


“Mar Inkfila jina 1ék shukhb il-matar dakhil lék 
uihna el-yé6m ‘abidak muftah es-same fidak”’ 


“St. Nicolas we come to you; rain-dispenser, we pray to 
you; 

we are your slaves today; the key of heaven is in your 
hand !3¢ 


IV. LIBATION SERVES RAIN MAKING 


Independently of the above detailed rain making ceremony of 
the prophet Elijah the rabbis, in accordance with their usual 
explanatory methods, tried to find support for the view that the 
water libation on Sukkot, practised in the days of the second 
Temple, was a very ancient custom.3? According to the aggadic 
conception of Bar Kappara, the event at the well of Beth-lehem 
happened on Sukkot, and David poured out the water in order 
to perform a libation unto God.3* At any rate, the two libation 
ceremonies of Samuel and David, as well as that of Elijah, are 
sufficient to prove that occasional libations’? were known and 
practised in Israel even in most ancient times, and thus the sages 
of the Talmud are justified in their impression and conjecture 
when they asserted that the water-libation (of Sukkot) was a 


35 Sanh. 113a; Deut. Rab. 7.6, etc. cf. LJ, VI, 318-319. 

36 Canaan, in ZDPV, XXXVI (1913), p. 289ff. 

37 R. Nehunia of Bik‘at bet Hortan said: *y00 nwob mab orn Jion many, 
Suk. 44a; cf. also Yer. Suk. 54b, Ta‘an. 2b. According to Yer. Sheb. 33b the 
commandment of the libation was forgotten and after the Babylonian exile 
the prophets restored it. 

38 Cf. Yer. Sanh. 20c; cf. also Ruth Rab. 2.9; Yalkut Chron. 11.17; Baba 
Kamma 60b; Bacher, Aggada der Tannaiten, II, p. 517. LJ, VI, p. 79. 

39 Also the absence of a specific term proves that in those days the water 
libation was no regular offering. Cf. 125v 1 Sam. 7.6, and qo» 2 Sam. 23.15. 
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traditional prescription (halakah) dating from Moses at Mount 
Sinai.4° 

The legend also states that Jacob brought a libation at Beth-el 
the waters of which were as much as all the waters in the Sea of 
Tiberias.** The Book of Jubilees even knows that Jacob offered 
sacrifices during all the eight days of Tabernacles.’ 

The Midrash even tries to transplant the significance of the 
libation into a spiritual sphere: “...and drink of that which 
the young men have drawn”’ (Ruth 2.9), that is the house of 
water drawing (i. e. the water libation on Sukkot) and why is it 
called “water drawing?,’’ because from there they drew the 
Holy Spirit, as it is written: ‘Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation” (Isa. 12.3).4 

As to the real significance of the water libation’s on Sukkot, 
the rabbis regarded it a ceremony performed with the aim of 
producing rain. The libation has to be performed on Sukkot 
(Hag) “‘because in the days of Sukkot the sentence of the waters 
will be passed.’’4* It lasts all the seven days of the Hag.4s» 


4 Cf. also Gen. 35.14 and Targ. Yon. Greenup, in his Mishna and Tosef. 
Suk., London, 1925, p. 18, sees also in Isa. 12.3 a hint at the water libation. 
which was practiced by the children of Israel even before they entered the 
Land of Canaan. 

4« Gen. Rab. 78.16. Cf. LJ, I, p. 414415. 

4 Jub. 31.3-32 and 32.4-29. Cf. LJ, V, p. 317. 

43 On the versions 72)Nv-“7AaNWw cf. Epstein, in yann I, p. 135ff. The original 
form of the name was 7]3w n°, i. e. house of torches, 7231w =torch in Syriac. 
Cf. also Liebermann, in 150 nap XII, p. 56. 

4m owoy ,TaNw mow xp) mod) ,naNwn ma Ar oy paxw qwNd nenw 
AYIwT PY Pwwa O’D ONANY) :NNIw WPA m7 oaNw, Ruth Rab. 2.9. Cf. also 
Suk. 5.1. and 55a. 

45 Cf. the studies on this topic: Feuchtwang, in MGWJ, LIV-LV. Veneti- 
aner, ‘‘Die eleusinischen Mysterien im jerusalemischen Tempel,’’ in Adolf 
Briill’s Populdrwissenschaftliche Monatsblatter, XVII, pp. 121-125 and 169- 
181; Hochmann, Jerus. Temple Festivities; Biichler in REJ, XX XVII. 

48a Cf, Mishnah R. H. 1.2: om by pra ana. 

4s> Suk. 4.1; Tosef. Suk. 3.16: nyaw opm 410). Reischer in his ‘yw 155 
odin, Warsaw, 1879, p. 86, relates that in Jerusalem in several synagogues 
special machines were installed which sprayed water heavenwards during 
the ceremony of the hakafot in order to bring to mind the festivity of the 
water libation. 
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The medium of God, naturally, is strongly emphasized by 
the sages too: ‘‘Why did the Torah command: Pour out water 
on Sukkot? The Holy One blessed be He said: Pour out water 
before me on Sukkot in order that the rains of the year should 
become blessed for you.’’4° Similarly according to the delightful 
declaration of R. Eliezer: ‘‘When you pour out water on Sukkot, 
Tehom says to its friend: Let your water bubble, I hear the voice 
of two friends” (viz. the water and the wine which were poured 
out upon the altar).47 R. Akiba states in a mishnah: ‘‘The water 
libation on Sukkot serves for the blessing of the waters.’’4% 


V. MALE AND FEMALE WATERS 


The detailed description of the joyous festival which was cele- 
brated on’Sukkot in the days of the second Temple is given in 
Mishnah Sukkah, ch. 4 and 5. After the introductory sentence 
which states that ‘‘He that never has seen the joy of the House 
of Water Drawing has never in his life seen joy’’ (Suk. 5.1) comes 
a statement, that ‘‘At the close of the first festival day of the 
Feast they went down to the Court of the Women, where they 
had made a great amendment.’’4% What this ‘‘great amendment” 
consisted of is explained elsewhere: The joyous folk were blamed 
for levity (ws1 mbp) by the rabbis who, at last, had to order the 
women to sit in special galleries, to prevent their mixing with 
the men.?? 

That levity is, so to say, the natural consequence of music, 
eating and drinking, is stated also in the Syrian ‘‘Cave of 
Treasure” (‘‘Schatzhdhle’’). There it is related that Jubal and 
Tubal-cain, the two sons of Lamech, the blind, made several 
musical instruments and played on them. But in the instruments 
demons were hidden and thus when they ate and drank, sang 


46 73Mv °TD AND ON 13> 190) A"3pA AWN Pana OD 1DD) “ANN ATION AD DMI 
mwn nwa ooo. R. H. 16a. Cf. Tosef. R. H. 1.12-13; Tosef. Suk. 3.18. 

47 ypw us oy ow dip qo» yar, Ta‘an. 25b. 

48 pom -pipd yo7an-w ,;na on 101, Yer. R. H. 27b. 

42 390 DY ONSIOD POD ANMOw ANT Nd TANwA na nnow aN bw om SD IDR 
Syma pn aw papnay ows nary yt an Sw pwn, Suk. 5.2. 

49 Mid. 2.5; Tosef. Suk. 4.1; Suk. 51b. 
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and danced, they came to licentious excesses, old and young 
together, which was punished by the deluge.s° 

Nevertheless, it seems difficult to understand why the danger © 
of “‘levity’’ was greater on Sukkot than on other festivals, such 
as Purim or Hanukkah, which too were festivals of rejoicing and 
merriment. In order to understand that we have to know that 
in those days it was generally held that the ‘“‘upper waters’’ are 
male whereas the earth as well as the “lower waters’’ which are 
in it, are female.** The falling of the rain was compared by the 
rabbis to the cohabitation of man and woman: The rain, the 
male waters, come down from heaven to the earth and the latter 
opens unto them “‘as the female opens unto the male.’’s? 

R. Abbahu explains the term yan (the spring rain‘) as 
follows: ‘‘the thing which cohabits (ya) with the earth.’’s4 
R. Jehudah said: the rain is the husband of the earth, blessed is 
the year, when in Tebet the earth is a widow.55 R. Abbahu even 
calls the upper water “‘bridegroom”’ and the lower water “‘bride.’’5® 
So the rain itself is explained mythologically: the waters weep 
on account of the separation of the upper male waters from the 
lower female waters, which was accomplished by God in the days 
of Creation.57 In this connection they even speak of the “‘preg- 


s°-Cf, Bezold, Die Schatzhéhle, I, pp. 14-15, II, (text) pp. 58-67. On the 
deluge as a consequence of sexual crime, see note 83. 

st Cf. Yer. Ta‘an. 64b; Yer. Ber. 14b; Gen. Rab. 13.13. Cf. also my book: 
onn (The Water, a Study in Palestinology and Palestinian Folk Lore, in 
Hebrew, Tel Aviv, 5696), p. 139ff. 

52.9317 1995 nnn it maps, already in Isa. 55.10 the rain and the snow 
“‘make the earth to give birth’ (1519). Cf. also the term m51na (virgin), Tosef. 
Oh. 16.5; Tosef. Sheb. 3.15; Nid. 8b; Klein in 1pion (Budapest), I, p. 132. 
Similarly in ancient Greece, cf. A. Dieterich, Mutter Erde, pp. 40, 46. 

33 Cf. my Hamayim, p. 180. 

54 ypapm nsx yarn 727, Ta‘an. 6b. Cf. Chantepie, op. cit., II, p. 321. 

55 snbprx nav7 xnw> wav inyant xbya sun, Ta‘an. 6b. Cf. Rashi, see also 
Holderlin, I, p. 99: ‘‘Mutter Erde, rief ich, du bist zur Witwe geworden...’’ 
This passage of Hélderlin is quoted in a similar connection by A. Dieterich, 
Mutter Erde, p. 135. 

56 Ta‘an. 6b. On the symbolical connection between water and sexual life 
cf. Géza Réheim, Spiegelzauber, p. 135ff.; G. Tessmann, Die Pangue, II, p. 52. 

57 Gen. Rab. 5.4; cf. LJ, V, p. 26. Rain is by several peoples regarded as 
the tears of gods, GB, VI, p. 33. 
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nancy of the earth.’”’ When the earth is fructified by rain, it is 
considered a legitimate fecundation, whereas when it is arti- 
ficially watered, it is an illegitimate fecundation.%* 

The conception of male and female waters has numerous. 
parallels among other peoples,59 although mostly the idea is not 
expressed in such an obvious way. Generally, we can say, it 
remained unconscious, and only out of the ceremonies performed 
by these people in order to secure the fertility of the fields, can 
we conclude that it existed.®° Some of these peoples try to secure 
the falling of the rain by means of sympathetic magic, by sending 
young girls to the fields, naked or dressed only in leaves, and by 
pouring water upon them or by letting the girls pour water upon 
the earth.* In a similar way the best method of securing the 
fertility of the fields and trees is, according to popular belief, 
the copulation of the husbandman and his wife on the field. 
This custom prevails up to date among the primitive tribes® and 
in a symbolical form even among the peasants of several Euro- 
pean nations.” In the light of these customs it becomes probable 
that a similar belief or custom underlay the “‘levity’’ referred 
to in the Mishnah, which, naturally, was condemned by the 
rabbis. 

The libation itself, during which the water poured upon the 
altar flowed down through the “‘shafts’’ into Tehom (Suk. 49a, 
cf. Mak. 11a), also symbolizes the copulation of the upper and 
and lower waters. 


58 Pirke d. R. Eli‘ezer, 5. 

59 Cf. notes 55 and 56, and Grunwald, of. cit., p. 436ff. 

% F. i. according to the belief of the Arabs of Palestine and Syria, the 
rivers and brooks or the water of springs may fecundate sterile women, if 
the latter lie down in the water. This belief is based upon the conception, 
that the water has a masculine power, called ee Cf. Curtiss, Ursemitische 
Religion, pp. xvi, 113, 122. Cf. also the reference of the Itinerarium Burdi- 
galense, p. 19, referring to the spring Syna — nw near the end of Mt. Carmel; 
see Klein, in my’7’—})x, I, p. 50ff. The custom that sterile women dive into a 
river prevailed also in India, cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion der Veda, p. 243. 

% Cf. GB, I, p. 257ff. See below, p. 275. 

27GB, Wiens Onitte 

% GB, ibid. p. 98ff. 

64 Ibid. p. 103ff. 
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The huge rock on which the altar stood was called mnw jax 
because ‘“‘from it the world was watered (Anwin).’’® The lower 
waters, that is the waters of Tehom are all gathered together 
under the Shetiyyah stone and under the Temple in general. 
When rain falls the lower waters rise. So when rain has to be 
produced, the lower waters too have to be raised. Although the 
text of the Mishnah is not very clear with regard to the ‘‘levites 
who played on harps etc. on the fifteen steps leading down from 
the Court of the Israelites to the Court of the Women, corre- 
sponding to the Fifteen Songs of Ascents in the Psalms,’ it 
is more than probable that they actually sang the fifteen Songs 
of Ascents which are always mentioned together with the fifteen 
steps.°? The inner connection between the fifteen Songs of Ascents 
and the water, and their fantastic efficacy with respect to the 
latter, is obviously proved by the beautiful talmudic legend 
according to which David, by means of his fifteen Songs of 
Ascents, raised the level of the underground Tehom fifteen thou- 
sand yards higher, that it should better water the earth (Suk. 
53b). This legendary event happened when David dug the 
mystical shafts, which connect the Temple with the waters of 
the abyss. Thus we may assume that the singing of the fifteen 
Songs of Ascents aimed at the raising of Tehom, which is a phe- 
nomenon accompanying the abundant rain-fall.®* 

Thus the Temple is the central watering place of the whole 
earth. This thought is expressed several times in talmudic litera- 
ture: ‘In which way is the world based upon the Temple service? 
All the time that the Temple service is performed the world 


becomes blessed unto its inhabitants ... and in times when the 
Temple service is not performed the world does not become 
blessed and no rain falls in its time ...’°? The Temple has its 


importance not only with regard to bringing forth rain, but also 


6s obyyn mnwin mow many JAN now Nip: m0, Yer. Yom. 42c, mid. 

6 Gen. Rab. 32.11. Cf. my Hamayim, Index, s. v. 017n. 

66a swon Sy aDoD xba wy vb>Da) nIIxismar ondxnar ordaiay mn22 ondmM 
oboanaw mbyon ty wy awon tap ow nays Sxqw nays moanem mbyp avy 
ayy opin yew 22 pony ond yadbyw, Suk. 5.4. 

CTD ly tals Was, 

6 Cf. note 66. 

69 Ab. R. N., Version A, 10a, ed. Schechter. 
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in connection with the control of the rain’s quality: When the 
Temple was built by Solomon, the torrential rains which annually 
since the deluge had fallen for forty days beginning with the 
month of Marheshwan, for the first time failed to come, and 
thenceforward appeared no more.’° On the other hand “‘since 
the Temple was destroyed...no dew came down to be a 
blessing... 7’7 


_VI. Stns CAUSE DROUGHT 


The continuation of our Mishnah text runs as follows: ‘“There 
were golden candlesticks there with four golden bowls on the 
top of them and four ladders to each candlestick and four youths 
of the priestly stock and in their hands jars of oil holding a 
hundred and twenty logs which they poured into all the bowls. 
They made wicks from the worn out drawers and girdles of the 
priests and with them they set the candlesticks alight, and there 
was not a courtyard in Jerusalem that did not reflect the light 
of the Beth Hashoebah.’’? 

The number four was already referred to in connection with 
the libation of Elijah. Here also the four bowls, four ladders and 
four youths symbolize the four winds.?3 The white linen of the 
priests’ drawers and girdles out of which the wicks were “‘striped”’ 
(py°ppD), symbolize the clouds, which disperse and bring forth 
the lightning and the rain. The clouds are symbolized by the 
raw cotton which the ‘‘Rain Bride’’ (a boy dressed up) of the 


” Cf. LJ, IV, p. 156. 

™ Sotah 9.12. The relation between the water and the Temple is men- 
tioned already in the Scriptures, Ezek. 47.1-12. Joel 4.18. 

72 samy 55> mobdio ayaa) powers ant bw odpo ayats) ow yn sar bw monn 
pws yaw nd onwy ax bw yow Sw o> onvpay mm ony od? myaos) In 
ma xdy ppdas va ya) pypap va pnp yarn ons °0290 wNban .bDD1 bad bab 
TANIWA 3 TNO TNO AYRw odSvidAa axn, Suk. 5.2-3. 

73 On the connection between the four winds and the Lulab see below, 
p. 276f. King Solomon fashioned ten tables, five of them stood to the south of 
the Temple and five to the north. For from the south come ‘‘the dews of 
blessing and the rains of plenty.’’ Hence Solomon said: ‘‘The tables on the 
south side shall cause the rains of plenty and the dews of blessing to come 
upon the earth...,’’ LJ, III, p. 160. 
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Kurdish Jews sticks to his body, before he starts his act in the 
rain procession, as well as by the torn clothes in which he dresses, 
the rags with which he surrounds his neck, and the goat hair 
which he sticks to his chin. The entire herd itself in the ceremony 
called ““The Rape of the Herd” probably symbolizes the clouds.73* 

As to the réle of the young priests (Ann> °n®D), literally 
“flowers of priesthood,”’ it is explained by numerous parallel 
customs. At times of drought Moroccan Jews send four children 
to the street, who hold the four edges of a white linen sheet and 
sing: 


“‘sabfila ‘atsana — jidha ya mélana!”’ 
‘“‘The sheaf is thirsty — help it o Lord!” 


When the children pass by, all the people standing near pour 
water upon the sheet.” 

Four young boys accompany the ‘Rain Bride’ in the rain 
procession of the Kurdish Jews.™* 

Similarly little children participate in the rain-procession of 
the Fellahin of Palestine and sing thus: 


? 


“Va rabbina, Ya rabbina — ehna zghar, ésh dembina?! 
“O our Lord, O our Lord — we are little, what are our 
sins? !’’75 


Also among the Yemenite and the Kurdish Jews children 
have an important réle in the rain procession.’5* 

The simple words of this little folk song express an age old 
popular belief: sins cause drought. If a person wants to stop 
drought he has to prove his innocence to God. For this purpose 
the innocent little children are sent to participate in the proces- 
sion, so that their cries should awake the compassion of God. 

Among the Jewish people too it was an ancient tradition to 


73a Cf, Brauer, in MAB, p. 54-56. As to the clouds symbolized by the 
Tabernacle itself, see below, p. 278. 

74 According to the oral record of a Morroccan Jew in Jerusalem. 

74a Cf, Brauer, in MAB, p. 54. 

7s Kahle in Paldstina Jahrbuch, VIII (1910), p. 163. Cf. there, numerous _ 
» other folk songs sung at the time of drought by Palestinian Fellahin. 
7a Cf, o7p a> oy nywyn ,onD D1, p. 165; Brauer, in MAB, p. 54. 
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see in the failure of rain a consequence of the people’s sins.7° This 
conception prevailed not only in the days of the first Temple,’7 
but even in talmudic times. Characteristically, R. Simeon b. 
Yohai even assumes a proportional relation between the good 
qualities of the children of Israel on one side and the qualities of 
the rain on the other: 

“R. Simeon b. Yohai taught: If the Children of Israel were 
pious at New Year, so that abundant rain was granted to them, 
and they later sinned, it is not possible to reduce the amount of 
the rain as judgment had already been passed. What does the 
Holy One blessed be He, do? He disperses the rain over seas, 
deserts and rivers, in order that the soil may not profit by it, as 
it is written: ‘To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is, 
on the wilderness wherein there is no man’ (Job 38.26). And if 
the Children of Israel were not pious at New Year and little rain 
was granted to them, and they later repented, it is not possible 
to increase their ration as judgment had already been passed. 
What does the Holy One blessed be He, do to them? He brings 
the rain down directly to the soil and sends dew and wind with 
the rain in order that the soil may profit by it, as it is written: 
‘Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly, thou settlest the 
furrows thereof, thou makest it soft with showers, thou blessest 
the springing thereof’ (Ps. 65.11). ‘Drought and heat consume 
the snow waters, so doth the grave those who have sinned’ (Job 
24.19), sins that Israel committed robbed them of the snow 
waters.’’78 


7° Cf. the same notion in Deut. 11.16; 1 Ki. 8.35ff.; 2 Chron. 6.26ff.; 
7.13ff. Cf. also my Hamayim, p. 68ff. The same idea is prevalent among the 
Fellahin of Palestine, cf. Dalman, op. cit. I, 134. 

77 Cf. also Jeremiah’s conception of drought: it is caused by the iniquities 
of the inhabitants of the land. Therefore ‘‘are the plowmen ashamed”’ and 
therefore “‘they cover their heads” seeing that “‘the ground is cracked” and 
that “there was no rain in the earth,”’ Jer. 14.3-4, 7, whereas the natural 
emotion that famine or drought should awake in us, would be rather despair 
and hopelessness and not shame and confusion. 

® pap ow ond inn mwa wets paws Sxqw yay om pam 73 pyow ‘> °an 
nya) OD Wo PAwIY n"apA nD AANA TaADw AWS NK yA nina Nun 7D) 
ya ots xd nat ws xd pas by punnd copy ap jap parm man xdbw ota niin) 
wy AOI) ,.Dwyryo ow 19 ANN MwA wera paws bsw yA Ndw oan .A"> nv /2YR) 
PINT TD PND FAY Mwy Tapa ap AI Ann 722M WN ox dy APond sawn 
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Three sins in particular cause the failure of rain, namely the 
three greatest sins: D7 MD Dw nvay da ATA ATAy.79 

Of these three crimes the most actual one, connected with 
the service in the Temple, is the sin of ‘“‘foreign service,’’ i. e. the 
serving of foreign gods. Probably there was a certain feeling in 
the celebrating community that they would do well to announce 
their innocence of just this particular crime, and therefore they 
said when coming to the eastern gate the remarkable words: 
“Our fathers when they were in this place turned their backs 
toward the Temple of the Lord and their faces toward the east 
and they worshipped the sun toward the east (cf. Ez. 8.16) but 
as for us, our eyes are turned toward the Lord.’’®° 

The idea that serving other gods inevitably causes drought 
and famine is an ancient biblical notion and it found its classical 
expression in Deut. 11.16—17.** The legend explains that because 
of the idolatry of Ahab Elijah vowed that ‘“‘there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.’’® 

The second crime, forbidden sexual intercourse, is detailed 
in Deut. 27.20—23, and its punishment is a part of the general 
doom: ‘‘. .. thy heaven that is over thy head shall be brass and 
the earth that is under thee shall be iron. And the Lord shall 
make the rain of thy land powder and dust: from heaven shall 
it come down upon thee until thou be destroyed” (Deut. 
28.23—24).%3 


o9393 WAIN NM m9 by sRoyY AD JOD pINA many TD mim ody Dy awn 
(vo "> 31s) INBN Sinw rdw rn ror» on 02 as «(8 AD ‘nn) 773n ANSS An 
dwn oor jn 1d1 Sew? awyw may, Yer. R. H. 57b. Cf. also Shab. 32b, in the 
name of R. Ishmael. 

77 Yer. Ta‘an. 66c. 

80 OFPINN AIT OIPHa YAW PMA 170K AIyD> yD IDA AID NXVT AyY> Iy:IT 
po sas ap (9 apry mS us .wowds motp owe mDMmM AIP om Sonn bs 
wry mdr md a8 spam) paw, Suk. 5.4. Cf. Suk. 53a: xonw 9) sun xbw v9 wN 
15 Son aw”. 

81 Cf. above, p. 251f. Cf. also Deut. 27.15; 28.12, 23f. 

S75 Cia ey lVenpy 190s 

83 Also other peoples believe that the failure of rain is caused firstly by 
lasciviousness. Cf. GB, II, p. 97ff., and especially p. 107ff. It is of a peculiar 
interest to compare here the aggadic conception according to which the deluge 
came over the earth as a punishment for unchastity: }2 Ina) xb diapA ant 
sybow ‘3 aox .qomad) 3215 (marriage-deed =ppp'n1=) nvonini yansv ty odiyn 
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The third crime, bloodshed, is also connected with drought 
already in most ancient times. Among the crimes enumerated 
in the solemn doom the shedding of innocent blood is also to be 
found (Deut. 27.25).8 Thus all the three crimes mentioned as 
hindering rain-fall, are to be traced back to biblical times as old 
popular notions. 

A fourth crime that hinders rain-fall is that of those men who 
promise in public to give zedakah and do not fulfil it.* 

As regards dew and wind opinions diverge. One version main- 
tains that only rain is restricted by the sins, and not dew and 
wind (Ta‘an. 3a, b); a second says that because of neglect of the 
commandment of terumah and ma‘aser the heaven is restrained 
from producing dew and rain.*° Rab Ammi said: ‘“The heavens 


catastrophe = dvdpoAormos =701D)51 778 =) TDWITTIN -NIr NY TANNw opp ¥dA 
by :yonm ‘9 ova poo a ATW 9 yan ns) opm ns mom odiyd ma (of men 
nm) yin ws Pprxo n’apm bon, Gen. Rab. 26.5; Lev. Rab. 23.91; Tanh. ed. 
Buber I, 16; Tanh. Gen. 12. This conception too has its parallels among 
primitive tribes, cf. GB, II, pp. 108, 111, 113. Not only the human race, but 
even the animals were entirely spoiled thereby in the days of the deluge: 5 
by am mn by mona ayannw tabp samy ‘7 Ion ,pasa by 1997 nx awa b> mnwA 
... 920 by onN o7Ns by Som moma, Sanh. 108a, b; Tanh. ed. Buber, I, 36, 45; 
Tanh. Noah, 12; Gen. Rab. 28.8; Zeb. 116a; Book of Jub. 5.2, ed. Kautzsch, 
II, 48. All the time that Noah and his family were in the ark, sexual inter- 
course was forbidden to them and thus to all the animals with him: p3D3w> mi 
man map 1b rox) mand. These records show transparently the magical view 
of the inner connection between the sexual behaviour of man and that of the 
cosmic powers. Unchastity, i.e. exaggerated and unnatural sexual inter- 
course of man, causes the deluge, which, after all, was merely an exaggerated 
and unnatural intercourse between the Upper Male Waters and Lower Female 
Waters, Pirke d. R. Eli‘ezer, 23; Gen. Rab. 32.7. Cf. LJ, V, p. 182. In order 
to stop the deluge the only surviving living beings, Noah and his human and 
animal companions in the ark, have to refrain from any sexual intercourse. 

84 As to the inner connection between bloodshed on the one hand and 
drought and famine on the other in ancient Jewish belief, cf. my Hamayim, 
p. 62ff. 

85 pana JPN) D373 Aprx ppow, Yer. Ta‘an. 68c, mid. Cf. also the note of 
S. Klein in the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 111, 
p. 130: *nnpo». Likewise a similar sin, viz. exaggerated avarice, was one of 
the causes of the deluge, cf. Gen. Rab. 31.5; Sanh. 108a; Koh. Rab. 1.13; 
Tanh. Noah 4, 

86 sum bv paimbe paxy2 ow mrwynr nwrnn dws pya Ab. R. N., version B, 
58a, ed. Schechter; Shab. 32b. 
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are not restrained but as a consequence of the sin of robbery” 
and thus in general: “If you saw a firmament pale as iron and 
restrained from bringing down (rain) —it is because of the 
actions of the generation which are wrong.’’®7 


VII. THe Cock 


The beginning of trumpet blowing and the processional descend- 
ing to the Well of Shiloah is indicated in the Mishnah by the 
words “ja37 8p”’ (Suk. 5.4), which are traditionally understood 
as ‘‘cock-crowing.’’** The difficulty in understanding this curious 
terminus is removed by a custom prevalent today among the 
Arabs of Palestine. The fellahin arrange festive processions in 
the days of drought and beg of God that he give rain to the 
thirsty earth. In the procession children participate®® and before 


87 »wyo Sava ave Sinaz apy ypr nxt ox bn pya xbs paxy2 opr pr 
popbipow rn, ibid., zbid. All these conceptions, as already mentioned, prevail 
even today in the Palestinian folk religion of the Fellahin. Cf. Canaan, in 
ZDPYV, 1913, p. 289ff.; Kahle in Pal. Jahrbuch, 1912, p. 163; Dalman, op. cit. 
I, p. 133ff. 

88 Cf. Git. 68b; Yom. 20b; Yer. Suk. 55c, where there is a dispute on the 
significance of the word 722, and the result is that it means byann, cock. Yer. 
Shek. 98d even explains the words 73) }3 in the sentence of Mishnah Shek. 
5.1: “Ben Gever was ordered on the closing of the gates,” nbvy: by 42) ja 
o-nyun, as xduaan 73, the son of the cock. Although Venetianer in his Az 
eleiiziszi misztériumok a jeruzsdlemi templomban, Budapest, 1895, p. 17ff., 
expresses the opinion that the meaning of the word 11) is here not cock, but 
actually man, a person whose réle was similar to that of the lepoxnpvé the 
herald in the mystery plays of Eleusis, neither can this detail of his deduction 
be accepted, nor his whole theory, according to which the feast of the water 
drawing in the Temple of Jerusalem was a mere copy of the mystery plays of 
Eleusis. The comparison with the popular customs prevailing in Palestine 
today proves that the Jewish tradition preserved the true significance of the 
words 7237 snp. On the other hand the numerous parallel customs of rain- 
control collected by Frazer in his Golden Bough, and by others, demonstrate 
that this phase of the control of rain, like all the other fundamental institu- 
tions of sympathetic magic, is a natural reaction of the primitive mind to a 
great phenomenon of nature. Thus the whole ceremony of the feast of water 
drawing might have originated in ancient Israel itself, independently of any 
other even very similar customs. Against the view of Venetianer see also 
Lauterbach, ‘‘Tashlik,’”’ in HUCA, XI, p. 234, note 30. 

89 See above, p. 265. 
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them goes or rides a woman with a basket on her head, and in 
the basket a cock,®® whose task is, by means of his crowing to 
call the attention of God unto the misery of the people.®* The 
woman who often rides on a donkey, sometimes even pinches 
the cock so that it should crow.” In other places they used to 
take a white cock and a black hen} and hit them until they cry.% 
The inhabitants of Kafr Silw4n (Shiloah) near Jerusalem, let 
an old woman sit on a donkey with a cock in her hands and she 
hits the cock that it should crow. Thus they descend in a proces- 
sion to the Well of Shiloah,°5 the same well to which already our 
forefathers descended when celebrating the feast of the water- 
drawing.®%* The same custom prevails also among the Arabs of 
Yemen. 

A short review of the passages in our ancient literature which 
mention the cock may inform us as to its réle in old times. Neither 
the name y7n nor the other form 72: is found in the Scriptures. 
But on the other hand the word 1397 was explained by the rabbis 
as having the significance “‘cock.”” Thus R. Levi said: In Arabia 
they call the cock sekviya.9* Also the opinion is expressed that 
the idol Sukkoth-benoth (2 Ki. 17.30) had the shape of a cock.99 
Upon a similar explanation of the verse ‘‘. .. Who hath given 
understanding to the mind” (Job 38.36)? is based the text of 


9 Cf. the ancient Jewish custom of carrying a cock and a hen before the 
bride and the bridegroom as a token of fertility: xnbo) sinn °ppp Wn Dd -YAD A 
sndyaam mdyain np -ppn, Git. 57a. 

x Cf. Dalman, op. cit., I, p. 134. 

% Canaan, “Der Kalender des palast. Fellachen’” in ZDPV, LXIII 
(1913), p. 292. 

93 The white cock symbolizes, without doubt, the male power of the sky 
and the black hen the female earth. The corn spirit is generally imagined in 
the shape of a cock, GB, VII, p. 276ff. 

94 Cf. Kahle, in Pal. Jahrbuch, VIII (1912), p. 162ff. 

95 Cf. Kahle in Pal. Jahrbuch, VI (1910), p. 94. 

9° Also several other animals are used to produce rain by means of their 
crying, cf. Dalman, op. cit. I, 143. 

9a Cf, Meyouhas, op. cit. p. 165. 

97 As to the real significance of the word Dv, cf. the Bible dictionaries 
of Gesenius-Buhl, Ed. K@6nig, etc. 

% Cf. Lev. Rab. 25; Yer. Ber. 13b: in Romi; R. H. 26a: in Kan Nishraya. 

99 Cf. Sanh. 63b, where the word njpD10 is identified with Dw. 

0 Revised Version; nya Dvd jn) °D IN. 
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the benediction: ‘‘Blessed should be He, who has given under- 
standing to the cock to distinguish between day and night” 
(Ber. 60b). This benediction proves that in talmudic times the 
conception prevailed that the cock actually could distinguish 
between day and night.t? Perhaps, thus explaining the above 
verse, they further deduced from the context, Job 38.28-38, that 
the cock understands also the secrets of rain, the weather, etc. 
And even more than that, they believed that the cock feels the 
moment when God is angry, and then his crest turns white (Ber. 
7a, Sanh. 105b). This suffices to explain why they began the 
blowing of the trumpets and the descending to the Well of 
Shiloah just at the moment when the cock-crowing was heard. 
Perhaps, they believed that the cock feels not only the moment 
when God is angry, but also the moment when his mercy pre- 
vails, which it announces by its crowing and which is the right 
time to blow the trumpets and to begin the descent to the Well. 
Or they simply changed cause and effect and believed, like the 
Fellahin of Palestine, that the crowing of the cock gains the 
attention of God?” and thus creates a fit moment for the begin- 
ning of the festive ceremony.'% 


tor A similar belief prevails in Macedonia where people think that the 
cock brings out the sun in the morning by means of his crowing. Cf. Dahn- 
hardt, Natursagen, I, p. 130. Cf. also the talmudic saying in Sanh. 98b that 
the cock waits for the light because the light belongs to him. 

102 According to a Muslim legend the significance of the cock-crowing is: 
“Remember the Creator, O frivolous children of man!” Cf. D&ahnhardt, 
op. cit. 1,323. 

13 Ancient Hebrew legends support the above conception. The true 
understanding of the cock is witnessed by the legend according to which the 
watching over the Shamir was entrusted to the cock, Git. 68a. With the help 
of a cock or a hen several diseases were cured, Git. 67b, 68b. The cock-crowing 
announces the end of the dangerous part of the night in which the demons 
rule, Yom. 21a. The cautious even advise remaining at home in safety until 
the second and the third crowing of an ‘‘average cock’’ (nya 5y29n) is heard, 
ibid., ibid. The demon Shemadon himself confesses that his power to kill the 
children who leave their houses at night is extinguished with the cock-crowing, 
Gen. Rab. ch. 36.1; Lev. Rab. 5. Briefly, till cock-crowing the demons rule, 
whereas the cock-crowing announces the beginning of God’s government 
over the world. For parallels to the beliefs connected with the cock, see Mar- 
morstein, in Jahrbuch f. juid. Volkskunde, 1924/25, p. 305; Wellhausen, Reste, 
II, p. 151; Wuttke, Deutsch. Volksaberglaube, p. 112; Levy in REJ, XVIII, 
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VIII. SymBo.Lism 


We have already referred to the amendment of the rabbis who 
abolished certain ‘“‘levities’’ in the Temple by ordering the women 
to sit in special galleries when attending the Joy of the House of 
Water Drawing.7% . 

A similar amendment is reported in Mishnah Suk. 4.4: ‘““How 
was the rite of the Lulab fulfilled? If the first Festival-day of the 
Feast fell on a Sabbath, they brought their Lulabs to the Temple 
Mount and the ministers took them and set them in order on the 
roof of the portico, but the elders set theirs in a (special) chamber. 
The people were taught to say: ‘Whosoever gets possession of 
my Lulab, let it be his as a gift!’ The next day they came early 
and the ministers threw the Lulabs down before them and the 
people snatched at them and beat each other. And when the 
Court saw that they incurred danger, they ordained that every 
one should carry his Lulab to his own home.’’?%__ 


p. 202ff.; Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, II, pp. 280-291. The ancient 
Persians regarded the cock as the helper of Sraosha in his war against the 
darkness, cf. Ginzberg in JE, IV, p. 139. The Bedouin of the Howeitat tribe 
near the shore of the Red Sea let cocks watch over their tents, T. E. Lawrence, 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, ch. XLVI. Cf. also the legend on the cock- 
crowing at midnight in the Zohar to Lev. 50, 22b, 23a. Based upon the above 
beliefs, the beginning of the daily morning offering, i. e. the ‘‘gift of the altar”’ 
(matoa nninn) was performed when the cock-crowing was heard, Yom. 1.8. 
Superstitious beliefs in connection with the cock were prevalent among the 
Jews even in the Middle Ages. R. Simeon ben Adret writes in one of his re- 
sponsa (No. 393) to R. Jacob ben Makir that a prevalent rite is to slaughter 
an old cock as an atonement for a young child and to hang up its head on 
the door of the house. The Rashba prohibited this custom, cf. Léw, Flora der 
Juden, \V, p. 333. Here is the place to mention also the Kapparah rite per- 
formed on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The ‘‘weather-cock’’ on the 
towers of castles and communal buildings in European villages is clear evidence 
of the survival of the belief in the influence of the cock upon weather even 
today. 

104 Cf. above, p. 260. 

zoaa ypadyd nw pordio ,nawa nvad Snw an bw pwran aw oy Pax abid myo 
snowba yabw ns prea oprm ,xaux7s a2 5y oni patio ano odapn pam nvan and 
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In the light of parallels the custom of beating each other with 
the lulabim appears to be a method of producing rain. In a cer- 
tain district of Abyssinia the people used to engage in sanguinary 
conflicts with each other for the purpose of producing rain.'* 
Other peoples try to produce rain by means of a tug of war. 
The Kurdish Jews practise the custom of ‘‘the Rape of the 
Herd” which seems to be a derivate form of fighting as a rain- 
charm? 

Further parallels enable us to explain the symbolical signif- 
icance and magic purpose of the ‘‘dance with the burning torches”’ 
which the ‘“‘pious and the men of action’’'°? danced before the 
people,?°® and of the “harps, lyres, cymbals and trumpets and 
numberless musical instruments’ (Suk. 5.4) which accompanied 
the songs of the Levites. The parallels teach us to see in all those 
the evident implements of sympathetic magic, the imitation of 
lightning and thunder respectively. Dancing and leaping, as we 
have already seen in connection with the ‘‘competition’’ of 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, is a well known means of rain 
charms.*”? In the Gilgamesh epic the lightning is spoken of as of 
torches. When the deluge began, the Anunaki, viz. the demons, 
lifted up their torches and lit up the earth.%° A procession of 
torches played a very important role also in the mysteries of 
Eleusis.7% The Greek legend relates that Salmoneus, the king of 
Elis, imitated the noise of thunder by dragging brass kettles 
behind his carriage and he threw about burning torches as an 
imitation of lightning.'?? In a similar way, according to the Jewish 
legend, Hiram, the king of Tyre imitated lightning and thunder. 
He built up seven heavens upon four pillars erected in the sea, 


5 GB,.1, p. 298. 

iG B. EXe patio. 

106a Cf. Brauer, in MAB, p. 57. 

107 AwYD WIN) OTDON, Suk. 5.4. 

%8 This custom prevails even today in some congregations in Jerusalem, 
cf. Reischer, o°5v17> *nyw 15d, p. 86. 

x09 GB PXe pa 2368. 238. 

110 Cf. Gilgamesh epic, plate 11, lines 98-116. 

unGB, VII, pp. 38, 54, 55, 59. 

™ Cf, Vergilius, Aeneis, VI, 585ff.; Servius, ad Aeneid., ibid.; Appollo- 
dorus, I, 9, 7. See also GB, I, p. 310. 
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and in the seventh heaven he had diamonds and pearls, which he 
manipulated so as to produce the effect of flashes and sheets of 
lightning, while the stones below imitated the growling of 
thunder."’ The Natchez Indians in Northern America dance 
with torches in their festival of the first fruit in the month of 
August approximately.t4 The old Celtic people used to pray at 
wells and springs by the light of torches. This custom was after- 
wards prohibited by the Church.*5 In Russia, near the town 
Dorpat there prevailed the habit of imitating lightning and 
thunder when rain was needed.*"® The Fellahin in Palestine carry 
in their rain procession a mill (thune) made of stone, and grind 
it without putting corn into it. The noise of the mill is to imitate 
the thunder."?7 The Yemenite Jews send girls to participate in 
the rain procession, carrying kneading troughs which they beat 
like drums.*!7* 

Among all the musical instruments used at the libation fest- 
ivity in the Temple of Jerusalem, peculiar importance was given 
to the trumpets which were blown in the traditional way: teki‘ah, 
teru‘ah, tekt‘ah, several times.%!® Several other peoples too attach 
special significance to blowing instruments in their rain charms." 

The water poured out upon the altar was brought, as men- 
tioned already, from the Well of Shiloah,° through the Water 
Gate of the city wall. This Gate received its name, according to 


a3 Chl, IN ap335, andeV lope 4c4tt. 

tENEIS WAU jay 7), 

™5 See Pfannenschmied, Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen 
Kultus, Hannover, 1869, p. 79. 

2D (CIB MN joy, Ash. 

17 Cf. Kahle in Pal. Jahrhbuch, VIII (1912), p. 162. 

t17a Cf, Meyouhas, op. cit. p. 165. 

™§ Cf. Suk. 5.4. According to Groot, in Teol. Tijdschr., 1918, p. 48, the 
trumpet blasts are to call forth the thunder. According to Dalman, Arbeit 
und Sitte in Pal., 1, p. 153, they are to call the attention of God. On the role 
of the Shofar-blowing in connection with the prayer for rain after Sukkot, 
see below, p. 279ff. 

19 GB, XI, p. 230ff. 

™ Also the Greek went to a well in the days of drought, cf. Chantepie, 
op. cit., II, p. 290. The Romans performed a procession in the time of drought, 
cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 106. The Slavonians even 
pray to wells and springs for rain, cf. Chantepie, op. cit., II, p. 520. 
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one view ‘“‘because through it the water-pitcher was brought for 
the libation on Sukkot” and according to R. Eliezer ben Jacob, 
“because there the waters bubble and come up.’’”! Similarly 
the water was brought from the holy well Kastalia into the 
sanctuary of Delphi. In Lykeion thirty virgins brought water 
by turns. The virgins of Vesta brought water into the sanctuary 
of Vesta out of the well Egeria.'? 

The vessel out of which the water was poured upon the altar 
stood on the western side and on the eastern side there stood a 
vessel full of wine (Suk. 4.9). The water on the western side 
probably symbolizes the rain which always comes in Palestine 
from the west, the side of the sea. The offering of wine for the 
purpose of producing rain was customary also among other 
peoples.?3 The libation of wine itself is a symbol of copulation.’ 

The covering of the altar with leaves serves to accentuate its 
identity with the thirsty earth. This custom of covering a huge 
stone with leaves, twigs and boughs is found in one of the isles 
of the New Hebrides.*5 In the south-east of Europe girls or boys 
used to dress in leaves, branches, grass and flowers and go around 
in the streets of the village as the symbols of the flora, and all 
the people pour water upon them.”° A young boy dressed in 
torn clothes plays the réle of the ‘‘Rain Bride” in various Jewish 
communities of Kurdistan. He walks through the streets of 
the village and the people pour water upon him.’ In these 
processions also cries are to be heard, as for example: “‘O Lord, 
give us rain!’’?7 which resemble the cries in the Feast of water 
drawing: ‘‘O Lord, help us, O Lord, give us luck!’’”8 


121 Cf. Tosef. Suk. 3.3. On the top of the Water-Gate there was a ‘‘house 
of immersion’’ (75»av ma) where the High Priest immersed himself on Yom 
Kippur, cf. Yom. 31a. Lauterbach in his Tashlik-study, in HUCA, XI, p. 234, 
maintains that the religious service at the Water-Gate mentioned in Neh. 8.1 
was probably due to an old custom of assembling there for prayer. On the 
Water-Gate in general see Schlatter, Topogr., p. 166ff. 

122 Cf, Pfannenschmied, op. cit. p. 23. ED (Cuai IL So, Pail) 

124 See the examples collected by A. J. Storfer, Marias jungfrauliche 
Mutterschaft, 1914, pp. 96, 97, 118; G. Réheim, op. cit., p. 140, note. 

25 GB, I, p. 308. 126 Thid. p. 272ff: 

16a Cf. Brauer, in MAB, p. 54. BGR lape2ia: 

28 Sey ampbxn ‘a NIN ND Ty wIT ‘T NIN, Suk. 4.5. 
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In this connection it becomes clear why the priest performing 
the act of libation was told: Lift up your hands! (Suk. 4.9). The 
water symbolizing the rain has to be poured out of a comparative 
height in order to resemble rain. On the other hand the water 
has to be poured upon the altar which, with its green leaf and 
branch cover, actually symbolizes the earth. The celebrating 
assembly knew very well the obvious magical significance of this 
action, and thus we may understand, why they “‘stoned with 
their etrogim” one priest ‘(who poured the water upon his feet” 
(ibid.). Without doubt, the people not only regarded this mistake 
as a profanation of the holy ceremony, but moreover they were 
induced by it to fear that the whole year’s rain and thus even 
their crop would become endangered by this misdeed. 

The ‘‘four sorts’: lulab,”?9 etrog,™° hadas, ‘arabah, are used 
only in order to produce rain. This fact is emphasized in the 
Talmud: ‘‘Those four sorts come only to expiate for the water. 
As those four sorts cannot exist without water, thus all the world 
cannot exist without water.“ God said to Israel: Take on the 
first day etc. (Lev. 23.40), that you should become worthy that 
I should give you rain.'3? The connection between the lulab and 
the rain is expressed also by the following talmudic proverb: 
“When you bind your lulab, bind your feet.’’33 The binding of 
the lulab, as well as binding in general, is a rain-charm.'34 The 
waving of the lulab expresses the intention to influence the ‘‘four 
winds’’ — therefore the lulab has to be waved towards the four 
directions. The waving upwards and downwards indicates heaven 


’ 


79 The lulab may be compared to the ‘‘Erntestrauss,’ 
Wald- und Feldkulte, I, p. 202ff., 214 f. 

30 The Aggadah finds a connection between the 177 yy 5, Lev. 23.40, 
and the water: op by a7 wmv rn “Hadar, because it lives near the water,”’ 
Lev. Rab. ch. 30. Cf. Suk. 35a: 199 py —vdwp. 

Bry bn pro myatey ovsr oon by mxab xdsx pra yysx da pro aya 
oro wba obiyd> -wox os F209 Nba ona wer, Ta‘an. 2b. 

82 909 029 Nw ID ,DINIDT> TD ,WwRI OVA onnpdi, Lev. Rab. ch. 30 at 
the end. 

3395379 wp .qadib pup nxt xn, Yer. Shab. 5a, mid. Cf. Dalman, of. cit 
Ly peas: 

“4 Cf. Marmorstein in Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Volkskunde, 1923, p. 293. 
For parallels see Reitzenstein, Ehe und Liebe in Ostasien, p. 248ff. 


see Mannhardt, 
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and earth (Suk. 37b). The lulab is thus waved in six directions, 
and in every direction three times, which gives the number 
eighteen, ’n in Hebrew, meaning “‘living.’’35 In Palestine it was 
taught that the purpose of the waving of the lulab, similar to 
that of the ‘“‘two breads” and the ‘“‘two lambs”’ (Lev. 23.20) is 
to hinder the bad winds and the bad dews.*3* 

The lulab was put into water to preserve it all the seven days 
of the Feast (Suk. 3.15). Thus, when waved, water-drops were 
sprinkled from it. The custom of putting the lulab into a jug of 
water is in use till today. The palm-branches (pt bw nvnn) and 
the boughs of willow trees (A25y) too were put into golden 
troughs. The palm-branches were beaten on the earth at the 
sides of the altar on the seventh day of the Feast which was called 
the Day of the Palm-Beating (Suk. 4.6). Numerous parallels 
illustrate the primary significance of this custom. Water sprinkled 
by waving and beating wet branches is a prevalent rain-making 
ceremony.'37 In the Temple the beating of the palm-branches 
could be regarded as an action similar to the water libation but 
performed by all the people present.%3® 


135 Cf. Griinwald, Jahrbuch f. Jtid. Volkskunde, 1923, p. 431. 

36 Suk. 37b, 38a. We must not wonder that all the minute details in the 
ceremony of the feast of water-drawing are based upon sympathetic magic. 
The parallels show that all peoples try to produce rain by means of magical 
ceremonies, and that especially in the Orient, in Palestine and its surround- 
ings, the technique of magic was greatly developed. A few lines by Ephraem 
Syrus (died 373 A.D.) give us a very significant parallel which witnesses to 
the deep knowledge of the people of Syria about the symbols of magical 
actions aimed at the control of rain. This parallel is of peculiar value because 
of its proximity both in time and in locale to the feast of water-drawing: 

“Lasst uns Trauer anlegen 
damit der Himmel sich bedecke zum Regen, 
Wir wollen dumpfes Geschrei erschallen lassen, 
damit der Donner in den Wolken erténe...’’ etc. 
ed. Lamy, III, 97.10. Brockelmann, in Archiv fiir Rel.-Wiss., IX, p. 518ff. 

137 Torczyner, in Festschrift der Hochschule, Berlin, 1922, p. 274ff.; GB, 
I, p. 248ff., 300. 

138 A similar repetition of the ceremony on the part of the community 
which was performed originally only by the High Priest is to be noted in 
connection with the scapegoat. The community, especially the Babylonians, 
were not satisfied with transferring their sins to the scapegoat by means of 
the High Priest, and therefore, when the scapegoat was led out between their 
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It should not remain unmentioned finally, that the beating 
of branches, the waving of the lulab, the blowing of the Shofar 
and trumpets, possibly served another purpose too, namely that 
of expelling demons and evil spirits.%9 

The Sukkah, the Tabernacle, is the symbol of clouds.%° A hut 
represents the clouds also in the rain charms of Central Australian 
people.*4* The covering of the Sukkah must not be tight so that 
the stars may be seen through it (Suk. 2.2). The stars are the 
primeval symbol of fruitfulness.%? The Sukkah resembles the 
Tabernacle which was the first Sanctuary, and the Sanctuary 
(the Temple) is the institution for whose sake the whole earth 
is blessed by rain.*43 


IX. PRAYERS FOR RAIN 


In mishnaic times the rabbis fixed the version of the prayer for 
rain.'44 The benediction 1nnya own 711 m7 aw, called the 
benediction of o’pw) minai45 (Ta‘an. 1.1), was inserted into the 
benediction concerning the resurrection of the dead (Ber. 5.2) 
because ‘‘the power of rain has the same value as the resurrection 


rows they touched it and even pulled it by its skin and said: !xx1 d1v !xx1 diy, 
viz. take our sins and go! Cf. Yom. 6.4. 

39 Horns were blown to expel demons, cf. GB, IX, pp. 111, 117, 204, 214, 
to ban witches, zbzd. pp. 160, 161, 165, 166. 

40 Cf. Targum Onk. to Lev. 23.43: pny nbuoa. Targ. Yon. ibid.: nbuna 
sp? ony. R. Akiba says in Sifra to this verse and in Suk. 11b: a5 °2y mi>10 
va. Cf. also Torezyner, op. cit., p. 268ff. Grunwald, op. cit. p. 433. 

ESE, Iga Whi y, 

42 Gen. 22.17, etc. The same view underlies also the habit of celebrating 
the wedding in the open air under the Huppah. 

™3 Cf. above, p. 263f. 

™4 A similar prayer for rain, called »\a.r.Y) 3 My and to be delivered in 
the days of drought, is known also to the Mohammedan religion, cf. Kahle, 
Pal. Jahrb., 1912, p. 163. 

™45 Laz. Goldschmidt in his German translation of the Talmud, Ta‘an. 
la, note 1 (Berlin, 1930) maintains that the phrase o’»y) mi712) is based upon 
the benediction called may nd73, beginning with the words: 712) mmx. But 
cf. the passage of the Talmud: a>ipy senw ov) INA) VN TWP sPywin "9 TN 
mwxia myo b> 42, Ta‘an. 2a; Gen. Rab. 13.4. Cf. also Koh. Rab. 7. This 
proves that the expression 0’Dv2 n)721 was actually understood as the ‘‘Mighty 
deed of rain’’ performed by God. 
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of the dead,’’*4° and even more than that, it is more valuable than 
the latter.%47 On the other hand the prayer for rain and dew has 
to be inserted into the benediction of the year (Ber. 5.2: bv jm 
ma125 svn) and since rain provides for men, the benediction of 
ow] was inserted into the benediction of provision (Ber. 33a: 
mom» nd72). The mentioning of the ow) mai has to begin on 
the first or the last day of Sukkot (Ta‘an. 1.1), but R. Eliezer’s 
opinion is that it has to be mentioned during the whole year 
(Ta‘an. 2b). They stop mentioning it at the same time as they 
stop praying for it (ibid.), thus according to the view of Rabbi. 
Another version is that on the first day of Pesach in the morning 
prayer it has to be mentioned, and in the musaf already not.™48 
Rain has to be prayed for only ‘‘near to the days of rain’’ (Ta‘an. 
1.2), viz. from the first day of Sukkot or from the third or seventh 
day of it (Ta‘an. 1.3) till the end of Pesach or even till the end of 
the month of Nisan (Ta‘an. 1.2; Tosef. Ta‘an. 1.1) or “‘till the 
time of the Rebi‘ah” (Ta‘an. 1.2).%49 

If till the 17th day of Marheshwan no rain had fallen private 
persons began to fast three fast-days.*° If even the first of Kislew 
brought no rain, three fast-days were imposed upon the com- 
munity (Ta‘an. 1.5). If these remained without success, they 
were repeated, and then seven fast-days were held with shofar- 
blowings (ibid. 6). These Teru‘ah blowings resemble the similar 
blowing on the feast of water drawing, both serving the same 
purpose. On these last seven days of fasting they used to bring 
out the Ark containing the scrolls of the Law into the open 
space in the town and put wood-ashes on it and on the heads of 
the President and the Father of the Court, and everyone would 
take of the ashes and put them on his head. The eldest among 
them uttered before them words of admonition (Ta‘an. 2.1). 


46 ono nnn mdipw, Ber. 33a. 

147 Gen. Rab. 13.6. On the connection between rain (dew) and the resur- 
rection of the dead, see Goldziher, in Archiv fiir Religionswiss., XIII, p. 26ff. 
Wiinsche, Die Sage vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser, Leipzig, 1905 (Ex 
Oriente Lux, 1). 

148 D910 18 [INNA D1 PwRIt mop bw pwr aw ova, Ta‘an. 1.2. 

u9 Ta‘an. 1.2. As to the significance of the term yan cf. my Hamayim, 
p. 180. 

15° On Monday, Thursday and the following Monday, Ta‘an. 1.4. 
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The Ark in these customs takes the place of the altar. “It is a 
widespread custom among the People of Israel,” says Maimuni,**™ 
“that they put the Ark in the middle of the synagogue and go 
round about it every day of Sukkot, as they used to go round 
about the altar, in memory of the Temple.’”’ Already in talmudic 
times the Ark was substituted for the altar in the ceremonies 
of rain-prayer, and this is preserved up to date in the customs 
of various Jewish communities, as those of the Yemenite and 
the Kurdish Jews.5*% A popular custom of Talmudic times was 
to visit the cemetery when rain was needed (Ta‘an. 16a). This 
custom prevailed also in the Middle Ages.5% It exists still in 
various Jewish communities, p.e. among the Palestinian and 
the Kurdish Jews, and it has its counterpart in the Christian 
processions of the Eastern Church.’ 

If the above mentioned arrangements failed to succeed 
“the intercourse between the people, the building and planting 
activity, the engagements and the weddings and the mutual 
greetings were restricted, as people do who have been rebuked 
by God. The private people repeat the fast till the end of Nisan. 
If Nisan ended without rain, this is a sign of a curse.’ 

If people were fasting and rain began to fall before sunrise, 
they did not have to complete the fast (Ta‘an. 3.9). If rain fell 
and then stopped for forty days, they began to blow immediately 
(ibid. 1). If rain fell but it was enough only for the plants and 
not for the trees, or, on the contrary, for the trees but not for 
the plants, or even for both of them but was not enough to fill 
the cisterns, the pits and the caves — they began to blow immedi- 
ately (Ta‘an. 3.2. Cf. Tosef. Ta‘an. 2.8). Thus it seems that the 
blowing of the shofar was thought to be the surest means of 


1308 In his Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Lulab, ch. 7.23. 

150 Cf, Meyouhas, op. cit. p. 165; Brauer, in MAB, p. 53. 

100 Cf. Tor Orah Hayyim, ch. 579. 

tod Cf. Reischer, obvi’ *nyw Dd, p. 25-26; Brauer, in MAB, p. 53. 

wee Cf. Gaster in Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, XII, p. 716. 

stom pa ow ndxwar prwiar poryxa jy) pasa jjno xvoa owynn 
ITV ND) JD NY? OD NYY TY Dayna OANN OMT ,DIpDd ppm o7N a2 and 
moop yoo ,opwi, Ta‘an. 1.7. Similar customs of fasting and blowing prevail 
up to date among the Yemenite Jews, cf. Meyouhas, of. cit. p. 165, and among 
the Kurdish Jews, cf. Brauer, in MAB, p. 50. 
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producing rain.%* This view is supported by the rule that if rain 
was withheld from one city only, the whole neighborhood has 
to fast but only the inhabitants of the city in question have to 
fast and to blow (Ta‘an. 3.3).153 

Evidently those violent means were not too often needed in: 
order to produce rain. More often rain fell by itself and it even 
happened that rain fell before the Feast of Water drawing. It was 
not unusual for the celebrating people to leave the tabernacles 
because of the amplitude of rain.54 The regular time of the 
“Yoreh”” was Marheshwan (Tosef. Ta‘an. 1.1; Ta‘an. 6a). 


X. THE WHISPERERS AND Pious MEN 


Other means of producing rain were also known in ancient Israel. 
There were certain people ‘‘who knew how to whisper.’’ These 
men possessed the power of rain-making: “If you have seen a 
generation when the heavens were closed as copper and did not 
bring down rain and dew, that is because of the whisperers that 
the generation lacks. And how can they be helped? They should 
go to somebody who knows how to whisper.’’*5 If even such a 
master of whispering could not succeed they had to appeal to a 
‘‘pious man in the generation’”’ who could in any case produce 
rain by his intensive prayer.‘5° And more than that, such pious 


ts2 Since shofar-blowing was considered the best means to influence the 
heavens (God), the use of it was. extended to all other occasions when fright 
was caused by a natural catastrophe, Ta‘an. 3.5, 7. All kinds of danger can 
be banished by means of shofar-blowing except the danger caused by too 
heavy rain, Ta‘an. 3.8 — as if they still had an idea of the original significance 
of blowing, viz. the imitation of thunder in order to produce rain, and thus 
instinctively felt that the same means could not be used to obtain the opposite 
goal, the stopping of the rain. 

153 Not so the view of Rabbi, zbzd. 

54 Suk. 2.9; Tosef. Suk. 2.4; Suk. 29a. 

5 Ta‘an. 8a. Cf. the same practice among the Japanese, Chantepie, 
op. cit. I, p. 365, 419, and among the Persians, zbzd. II, p. 278. 

56 q)9av Ton, Ta‘an. 8a. Cf. Tosef. Ta‘an. 3.1. Even nowadays it is a 
Jewish custom to put a scrap of paper containing a prayer for rain into the 
’ hands of a dead rabbi, and to bury him together with this note. For the same 
purpose also the end of his shroud is often dipped into water. Cf. Reischer, 
odvi-> yw 4p, p. 91. According to the midrash there are ‘‘pious ones’’ 
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men could even determine the quality of the rain that it should 
not fall dripping nor too violently but be a “‘rain of mercy, bless- 
ing and generosity.’’57 Thus it is told of the legendary Honi 
Hame‘aggel’s* that he drew a circle, stood in the midst of it and 
said: Lord of the world! ...I swear by your great name that 
I shall not move from here until you will turn merciful unto your 
children.5? When the rain began dripping he said: Not thus did 
I ask but a rain for cisterns, pits and caves. Then the rain began 
to fall violently and Honi said: Not thus did I ask but a rain of 
mercy, blessing and generosity. Then the rain fell as it should 
fall.16° 

Likewise they could fix the precise extent of the rain: in 
which border it should fall and in which it should not. Thus it is 
recorded of Rab Daniel bar Ketina (Ta‘an. 9b). Whereas others, 


even among the animals. Whenever a drought occurs, the animals apply 
to the hind to pray to God, who will listen to its prayers on account of its 
piety. It digs a pit in the ground into which it sticks its horns, and prays 
to God for rain. Whereupon God causes water to come up from the abyss. 
Cf. Midrash Tehillim, Soher Tob, ed. Buber, 25.144. Cf. LJ, V, p. 190. Also 
the cry of the raven may break up the drought. A legend relates that this 
was granted to him as his reward for showing Adam how to bury Abel, by 
digging a grave and burying a dead raven. Pirke R. Eliezer, ch. xxi. It is 
obvious why the reward of this good deed of the raven was just this favour: 
through showing to Adam how to bury Abel, the raven helped him to eliminate 
the obstacle of ‘‘uncovered blood’? which could have hindered rainfall and 
caused drought. See my Hamayim, p. 63ff. 

187 1) pND 1370 7d73 ,1¥7 wi, Ta‘an. 3.8. 

58 On the significance of the name baypn see my—yrx I, pp. 3-4; II, p. 28. 

89 Ta‘an. 3.8; Ta‘an. 23a; Yer. Ta‘an. 66d. In a similar way Moses prayed 
for his sister Miriam when she was leprous: in that hour Moses drew a circle, 
stood in the midst of it and prayed thus for Miriam: I shall not move from 
here until you cure Miriam, my sister, cf. Ab. R. N., version A. 21a, ed. 
Schechter. In a similar way the elders of the Jews of Kurdistan go to the 
cemetery and vow not to leave it until rain falls. Cf. Brauer, in MAB, p. 52. 

x60 Ibid. This scene has also its parallel in the legends about Moses: when 
he hit the rock the first time water began to drip, he hit it a second time and 
then the water bubbled violently... Cf. Num. Rab, ch. 19. For parallels 
among other people, see Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl. der klass. Altertumswiss. 
I, pp. 41-42; Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube, 1 ed., § 191. Cf. also Blau, 
Altjtidisches Zauberwesen, p. 33. The legend of Honi Hame‘aggel is still alive 
among the Yemenite Jews who relate miracles up to date about wonder 
working rain makers. Cf. Meyouhas, op. cit. p. 165ff. 
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especially the elders of Sepphoris, smelled the dust after the 
“Rebi‘ah” fell and thus they were able to foretell the quantity 
of all the rain which was to fall during the whole year (Yer. 
Ta‘an. 65b, top).?% 

The ancient Jewish inhabitants of Palestine knew also more 
certain signs by means of which they could guess whether rain 
would fall, and in what quantity. A sure sign of rain were the 
clouds called “mn,” i.e., thin clouds below thick clouds. 
If the rain began as a xb°m), i. e. a fine rain,? they knew that a 
strong rain would follow, and if the xb°m followed a strong rain 
it was the sign of the end of the rain.**4 Bright clouds were re- 
garded as an omen of light rain, dark clouds as of heavy rain.*®s 

To stop the rain seemingly no methods were practised. Honi 
Hame‘aggel said: As it is impossible that this stone should be 
wiped out from the earth, so it is impossible to pray that the 
tain may stop.*® 

Another version records that he wanted to pray for the rain 
to cease only if the o’yiwn jax ‘‘the stone of the confused” was 
about to be submerged (Ta‘an. 3.8), a thing hardly possible in 
Jerusalem, situated on the top of mountains, about 700-800 
meters above sea level. Likewise it seems impossible that the 
brook of Kidron valley should rise so high that a man sitting on 
the top of the ‘‘Ophel’’**7 should be able to splash with his feet 
in the water thereof, and this condition is put by another pious 
man when asked to pray for the rain to cease. A later, exag- 


16t Cf, the story about fishing in Acco in connection with the Rebi‘ah, 
Gen. Rab., 13.16. 

162 xDDD NI’Y *MIN NWOP NIV, Ta‘an. 9b. 

3 The root of the word is bm =bin= Jl =to sift, cf. Levy’s Talmud. 
Dict., s. vo. som). 

64 The opinion of R. Jehuda, Ta‘an. 9b. 

15 A Palestinian view, Ta‘an. 10a. But according to Sifra Deut. 306 
(136a) and other version in Midrash Tannaim, ed. Hoffmann, p. 185 to 1 Ki. 
18.45: si2°y TY TNI7 TNS ON TIT AWwART. 

166 gypwin by SSonnd -wx ow Jo ody yo minond nin yand rwDs nw ows 
ond 105, Yer. Ta‘an. 66d, bot. 

7 In Yer. Ta‘an. 67a top, the orthography is b>iy. In Ta‘an. 22b: box. 
See Levy, s. v. pty and cf. also Tosef. Ta‘an. 3.1. Ophel was the name of the 
itadel at the north-eastern corner of Jerusalem. 
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gerated version relates that when the people were forced to flee 
from the rising water to the Mount of the Temple (which, indeed, 
is situated much lower than the Ophel mentioned above), Honi 
was moved to pray to God that he would stop the rain, and God 
heard him (Ta‘an. 28a; Yer. Ta‘an. 67a top). Also Abba Hil- 
kiyya'®’ the son of Honi Hame‘aggel, and ‘‘Hanan who hid him- 
self,” the son of the daughter of Honi, could produce rain by 
means of their prayers.%°? So were R. Hiyyah and his two sons 
among the pious men on earth whose prayers were sufficiently 
efficacious to force God to fulfil their petitions. When they 
chanted the Eighteen Benedictions and uttered the word for 
wind, a storm arose, when they continued and made petition 
for rain, the rain descended at once (Baba Mezi‘a 85b). 

A characteristic difference between the behaviour of the 
Babylonian and Palestinian sages is recorded in the Talmud in 
connection with their manners when praying for rain. The sages 
of Palestine were modest in comparison with their Babylonian 
colleagues. ‘‘Come and see what is the difference between the 
great men of Erez Israel and the pious men of Babylonia. The 
pious men of Babylonia, Rab Huna and Rab Hisda, when the 
world was in need of rain, said: Let us assemble together and 
pray for mercy, perhaps the Holy One, blessed be He, will incline 
to give rain. Whereas the great men of Erez Israel, such as R. 
Jonah the father of R. Mani, when the world was in need of rain, 
said: Give me sacks and I shall go and bring corn.t7? Then he 
went out and betook himself to a deep place, as it is written 
‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee O Lord’ (Ps. 130.1) 
and he stayed in a modest place and covered himself with sack- 
ing and prayed for mercy, and rain came. When he returned into 
his house, they said unto him: Did the master bring corn? And 
he answered unto them: I think, now, that rain has fallen, relief 


168 Ta‘an. 28a. Cf. Yer. Ta‘an. 67a top. 

169 a»Dbm NaN and mann yan, Ta‘an. 23a, b. Besides the rabbis mentioned 
above our sources record a great many other cases when rabbis prayed for 
rain, mostly with success. Ta‘an. 19b-20a, 24a to the end of the ch. Yer. 
Ta‘an. 64c, d., 67a mid. 

*” He purposely named a high price so that even his family should not 
know that he intended to pray for rain, which could reduce the price of the 
corn. 
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has come over the world”’ (Ta‘an. 23b). So it was no more neces- 
sary to buy corn. 

Another most interesting legend relates of Nakdimon ben 
Gorion: “Once upon a time, when Israel made their pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, there was no water to drink. Nakdimon, then, went 
unto a lord (71217) and said to him: Lend me twelve wells from 
today until a certain day. If I do not return to you the twelve 
wells on that day, I shall give you twelve Kikars of silver. And 
thus he fixed the time for him. When that day came, the lord 
sent unto him: Give me the twelve wells or the twelve Kikars 
of silver. Nakdimon said to him: The day is still long. But the 
lord mocked at him and said: During the whole year no rain fell, 
just now should rain fall? Then the lord entered the bath, joyful, 
and Nakdimon ben Gorion went into the Bet-hamidrash. He 
covered himself with his tallit and thus he prayed: Lord of the 
world, it is evident and known unto you that I did it not for my 
honour, nor for the honour of my father’s house, but did it for 
your honour, that the pilgrims should have water. Immediately 
the sky was covered with clouds and rain fell till all the twelve 
wells were filled with water and even overflowed. Then he sent 
to the lord: Give me the price of the surplus of water which I 
have in your hands. The lord answered: The sun has already set 
and the rain filled the wells when they were already my prop- 
erty. Thereupon Nakdimon went back into the Bet-hamidrash, 
covered himself with his tallit, stood in prayer and said: Lord 
of the world! Make for me a wonder now as you did at the first! 
Immediately the wind began to blow, the clouds dispersed and 
the sun was seen.’’!7! 

Also in the days of R. Tanhuma “‘Israel was in need of a fast. 
They came to him and said unto him: Rabbi, order a fast! He 
ordered a fast, one day, a second day, a third day, and no rain 
came. Then he went to them and preached: My sons, have com- 
passion on each other and the Holy One blessed be He will also 
have compassion on you.’’7 

All these cases show how the sages of both Palestine and 
Babylonia exerted themselves to produce rain for their thirsty 


1m Ab. R. N., version A. 16b, ed. Schechter. Cf. Ta‘an. 19b ff. 
172 Gen, Rab. 33.3. 
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land and people. In all cases rain is regarded as a blessing of 
utmost value. In comparison with this general and natural view 
of the high value of rain, the isolated contrary opinions seem to 
be noteworthy and remarkable. Thus it is stated that when real 
zadikim are living, their merits provide the earth with water 
even without rain. During the years of Rabbi’s sufferings the 
world was in need of no rain. And in spite of the lack of rain in 
those days, when a radish was pulled out of the earth its place 
was full of water. Thus said Rabba bar Rab Shila: A rainy day 
is as hard as the day of judgment, and Amemar said: Were the 
world not in need of rain the Rabbanan would pray unto God 
for mercy and would annul it (B.B. 85a). 


A thorough search of biblical and talmudic literature would, 
without doubt, supply numerous other passages dealing with 
the control of rain in ancient Palestine. But even the quotations 
collected and explained in the above pages are sufficient to prove 
that during all the time that the Jewish people lived in their 
own country they were closely connected with their land, its 
ground, its sky and nature. On the other hand the numerous 
parallel customs and usages regarding the control of rain show 
that they too tried to control the rain, that most important 
factor of their agricultural life, by means of the same ceremonies, 
magical in their origin, as were used by many other peoples, both 
primitive and civilized. The ancient Jews too were ‘‘children of 
the earth,” they too felt unconsciously the mystical and eternal 
connection between O78 and 778, between Man and Earth. 
Primeval magical usages which once held sway over all the 
peoples of the earth without exception, still survived, owing to 
their extraordinary vitality, far into talmudic times, underlying 
customs and rituals more popular than religious which never- 
theless were directed to God, in accordance with the pure Jewish 
conception of the absolute power of the Lord. 


THE BELIEF IN THE POWER OF THE WORD 


JACOB Z. LAUTERBACH, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HE belief in the effectiveness of the uttered word is com- 

mon among primitive peoplest and was widespread among 
ancient civilized peoples.? The Jewish people were in this respect 
not different from other peoples. According to this belief, what- 
ever is spoken, even if only casually and unintentionally, comes 
true and actually happens, that is to say, the word becomes 
fact. Prevalence of such a belief among the Jews can be traced 
throughout all the periods of Jewish history. Expressions of it, 
in various forms, are found in Bible,3 Talmud and Midrashim,4 
as well as in later Jewish literature. It has survived to this day 
and still forms part of popular Jewish belief, or folklore.s A clear 
expression or, one might almost say, a formulation of this belief 
may be found in the enigmatic Hebrew saying, quoted by both 


t See J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough, Part II, chap. vi, Tabooed Words, 
p. 319ff. and especially p. 331. Also Robert Briffault, The Mothers, (New 
Wiorkat 92 Mele pal fhe 

2 See Paul Heinisch, Das Wort im Alten Testament und im Alten Orient 
(Miinster 1922) about the Word in the Religions of the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians and Persians. 

3 This essay deals with this belief and its underlying ideas as found in 
Talmudic literature. Hence no attempt is made to trace it through the bib- 
lical period. In a few instances we shall refer to manifestations of the belief 
in the biblical literature. See below notes 49, 53, 55. However, since the Rabbis 
in most cases base their ideas on biblical passages, (see below notes 46, 47, 42, 
50) it is evident that they assumed that their ideas on this subject were 
derived from the Bible and hence were survivals from biblical times. And 
we have no reason to doubt the correctness of their assumption. Comp. also 
Heinisch op. czt., pp. 8-10 and 44-40. 

4 Quotations from Talmud and Midrashim expressing or reflecting this 
belief would fill a big volume. I content myself with the few quotations cited 
below in the course of this essay. See especially notes 6, 15, 19, 20, 43, 46. 

5 There is no need to cite proofs from later rabbinic literature. The rabbis 
of later times to a greater or lesser degree retained, in some instances with 


slight modifications, most of the superstitious beliefs found in the Talmud. 
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Palestinian and Babylonian teachers: oxnpvb mAmnD maa “A 
covenant has been made about the lips” guaranteeing that their 
utterances would not be ineffective.* But we are not told who 
made this covenant or why it was made; or what reasons the 
people or the teachers had for assuming such a covenant and 
thus believing in the power and effectiveness of human speech. 
Whatever may have been the basis of such a belief among 
primitive people who could not distinguish between words and 
things,” it would not explain the prevalence of this belief among 
the Jewish people of Talmudic times who were above such a 
level of primitiveness. Certainly, the teachers of Talmudic 
times were not so primitive as not to be able to distinguish 
between a statement or description of a fact and the fact itself, 
or between an uttered wish or curse and its fulfillment. If there- 
fore we find this belief current in Talmudic times and, in one 
form or another, endorsed and supported by the Rabbis of 
different generations, both in Palestine and Babylon, then 
there must have been underlying it certain ideas which some- 
how could be made to fit into the theological or philosophical 
system of the Rabbis and which were in agreement, or at any 
rate not in conflict with some of their fundamental beliefs. 
Although it is true that the Rabbis would in some instances 
tolerate certain popular superstitions,® either because they were 
unable to suppress them or because they themselves, or at least 
some of them, were not above believing in these superstitions, 


6 Comp. the saying in b. R. H. 17b: mann yyxw nip anwy wbwd ania nea 
op’. Apparently in our case the Rabbis hesitated to express the saying in full, 
hence they cited only part of it: oxnawb ANnInD N72. An examination of the con- 
text in which this half saying is quoted (b. M. K. 18a and b. Sanh. 102a) 
leaves no doubt as to its meaning and implication. See especially Midr. Num. 
Rab. 18, 10. Commenting on the passage: ‘‘And they said: We will not come 
up” (Num. 16.12), the Midrash says: na) orywrd oma ob won mbyr xb ino 
Sixwd 1999 1npw onawd mn. Here it is expressly stated that their mouths 
made these wicked people stumble into using the expression ‘‘We will not 
come up’”’ instead of ‘‘We will not come,’’ or ‘‘We will not go.’’ Hence, since 
“a covenant is made about the lips’’ their utterance came true and they 
actually did go down to Hell. Comp. Num. Rab. 18, 7 and Tanhuma Buber 
to Korah 5 (p. 87). 

7 See Briffault op. cit., especially pp. 14f. 

§ See Lauterbach, Tashlik (Cincinnati 1936) pp. 43ff. 
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they certainly would fight against such superstitions as were in 
conflict with an essential principle or a fundamental belief and 
which they would therefore recognize as dangerous to the reli- 
gious life of the people. In such cases they would seek to combat 
and suppress these popular notions, or when this was impossible 
at least to make them theologically less harmful and more com- 
patible with their own advanced ideas and pure beliefs. The 
aim of this essay is to find out the ideas underlying this popular 
Jewish belief as far as they are implicitly or explicitly indicated 
in the Talmud, and to ascertain how the teachers could and did 
bring them into harmony with their advanced theological ideas. 

Ideas and beliefs are not isolationists. They associate freely 
with others and travel in groups, explaining and motivating, 
helping and supporting one another. We can understand them 
correctly only by looking at them in the light of other ideas 
with which they are associated and by considering the whole 
complex of which they form but a part. In our case, then, the 
belief in the power of the word, that- whatever is uttered in 
speech actually comes to happen in fact, can best be under- 
stood by considering it in connection with other beliefs con- 
cerning the manner in which things or events come to be, and 
especially in relation to popular notions as to the way in which 
all the happenings in this world are brought about. 

Now, according to Jewish beliefs generally accepted in the 
Talmudic period’ and maintained by pious orthodox Jews all 
through the post-Talmudic times up to the present day, the 


9 In the following pages I do not mean to present the theological system 
of the Talmud. The aim is merely to give a sketch of the popular conception 
(shared also by some rabbis) of the heavenly management of the affairs of 
this world as reflected in certain agadic sayings. In many instances other 
sayings of the Rabbis could be cited objecting to the ideas and beliefs ex- 
pressed in the sayings cited here. But the latter at any rate prove that such 
ideas were current among the people and were approved by some of the 
Rabbis. However, not all of these ideas necessarily formed an integral part 
of the authentic theological system of the majority of the Rabbis. The Rabbis 
of the Talmud were not always unanimous in their opinions and were not 
always consistent in their ideas. They tolerated and even shared in popular 
fancies and notions which were not always in harmony with their own lofty 
teachings and advanced beliefs. Comp. S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rab- 
binic Theology (New York 1907), pp. 30ff. 
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business of this world in all its details is managed and super- 
vised?® by the heavenly government and nothing happens here 
on earth below unless it has been ordered and decreed in heaven 
above." Nothing is so small as to be overlooked, and no person 
so insignificant as to be ignored.” Every person and every action 
of every person is observed and watched, recorded and judged 
by the heavenly administration. 

In some exceptional instances God attends to the details of 
the management Himself, personally and directly, not through 
any agent or angel.¥ Even in such instances, however, man, 
especially the righteous man, can by his word exert some influ- 
ence upon the management of the world. Thus the righteous 
man can, if one may say so, direct the Divine activity, and 
modify or even annul the decrees of God.4 For about the right- 
eous man it is written: ‘Thou shalt also decree a thing and it 
shall be established unto thee’’ (Job 22.28)'5 and whatever the 


10 See M. Abot II, 1 and III, 15-16. 

1 abynop poy prrsp j> on Now mupdp ryaxs Api ots px, Hul. 7b. 

2 =b oppip wwowo NMI ww IdDN, b. Ber. 58a; B. B. 91b. Comp. also the 
saying Nw? 12 }2v b> NT’ Nd wow vtybap nD, p. Sheb. IX, 1 (38b), or, as 
Tossafot to Ab. Z. 16b s. v. p17 quotes it: now tydan xbobp snes id:DN 
wy ja jow b> wtxn xb. Comp. to this Matth. 10.29-31: ‘‘Not one of them 
(the sparrows) shall fall on the ground without your father... ye are of more 
value than many sparrows,”’ or Luke 12.6—-7: ‘“‘And not one of them is for- 
gotten in the sight of God.” 

3 See e.g. Mekilta d. R. Ishmael, Pisha VII and VIII (ed. Lauterbach, 
I, pp. 53 and 97) and Sifre Deut., 325 (Friedman p. 139a). Also b. Pes. 118a 
where God says to Gabriel that it is proper that He Himself personally should 
save Abraham: Prvn nx boxad pm axa. 

14 Not only by appeal or petition but also by utterances which are not 
prayers. See b. M. K. 16b where God is represented as saying: .o7Na Swi °1N 
movan (N1m)) AV IN Nw px 22 SwiD %». See commentary ad loc. s. v. ¥ 
bsnw where it is explained to mean 7$uam1 *2 Swi pty. Comp. also b. Shab. 
63a where it is said: nbvan (ptym) NIT AT IANA A"a"pm 1d-DN. In a milder modi- 
fied form this saying is found in b. B. M. 85a where it reads 11) n’apn 15D 
(paso Sw) awa advan m7 which may mean that God nullifies it because 
of the intercession of the righteous man. This modification was prompted, 
no doubt, by theological considerations. In the Foreword to the Zohar (Lublin 
1872) p. 10, it is expressed in a bolder and more general form: 41 7"a"pnt 
onbs ney Swi prix ant p> povan beawet wpe pon. 

5 95 op) DIN NN) Op 7Xa ima ans, b. Ket. 103b. This statement is made 
to explain that since Judah Hanasi had declared that Hama b. Hanina should 
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righteous man predicts comes true. What he decrees here below 
is carried out by God from above.'® God sometimes nullifies 
His own decrees because of a countermanding decree of the 
righteous man.*?7 And even an ordinary man, not known to his 
fellowmen as an exceptionally righteous one, could claim that 
God would carry out whatever he might decree or ask for.%8 
And since we can never really know who is truly righteous, it is 
advisable not to take lightly the blessing’? or the curse?° even 


be the head of the Academy it was unavoidable that Hama should actually 
succeed to that high office: xb7 7was8 °8 UNIA Aw NDNA NYIN 237 WONT YD 
+50. Comp. also b. Shab. 59b. 

6 abynbn JrDND OY pd A"apm avd nan non, b. Ta‘an. 23a. See also Matth. 
18.18: “Verily I say unto you what things soever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven; and what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’’ And compare the comment on this passage by John Chrys- 
ostom: ‘“‘And what priests do here below God ratifies above, and the Master 
confirms the sentence of His servants.’’ (On the Priesthood in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, 1X [New York] p. 47.) In passing I would remark that 
Chrysostom’s statement (ibid., 1. c.) that the priests “‘have received an author- 
ity which God has not given to angels or archangels’’ also reminds one of 
the saying of R. Johanan nawn -axbnn any ops ody, b. Sanh. 93a. 

17 pax Sw yn 2p) in-n Sway A’apn, p. Ta‘an. III, 12 (67a). And more 
explicitly, it is repeatedly stated there when God is represented as saying to 
the righteous: xo”p Nd PT NDMP ATT. 

95 op aoe ann) a op mm... > rox oxo, b. B. M. 106a. 

99 »ypya mbp van nora onn bx, b. Meg. 15a. The superstitious belief that 
uttered wishes will come true is also the underlying idea of the general custom 
of wishing ‘‘good luck.’’ Some of the ancient Talmudic teachers did indeed 
recognize this as a heathen superstition and objected to it, but to no avail. 
Thus there must have been objections to wishing ‘“‘good health’ at taking a 
drink, since the Talmud felt the need of declaring that the expression of such 
a wish is not to be regarded as a heathen superstition: ]’s 227 01D »m SION 
>7)0N7T 1D77 «Dw 13, b. Shab. 67b. And to this day it is customary to wish 
“ife’’ (ovn>) when taking a drink. Likewise the custom of wishing “‘life’’ or 
‘health’? (when someone sneezes) was declared a heathen superstition. 10187 
ONT 1DITD Aro NDI, Tosef. Shab. VII, 5 (Zuckermandel p. 118). But in 
spite of this condemnation the custom of saying NnioN, the Aramaic for N51, 
or “‘life,’’ o»n (Pirke de R. Eli‘ezer ch. 52.) when one sneezes has persisted 
among the Jews to this day. And a legendary explanation as to why such a 
wish should be expressed just when one is sneezing is given in the Midrashim, 
See Pirke de R. Eli‘ezer, /. c., and Yalkut Shime‘oni to the Pentateuch § 77 
and commentary by Zayit Ra‘anan ad Joc. and comp. also JE s. v. ‘‘Asusa.”’ 

2 —pya mop ova nddsp onn bx, b. Meg. L. c. Also b. B. K. 93a. 
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of an ordinary person, for he may be one of the few perfectly 
righteous people, or one of those whose utterances God heeds | 
and fulfills.2x Hence the utterance of any person may have 
potential significance. . 

In the main, however, the heavenly administration of this 
world and its affairs is carried on by God in conjunction with 
His court and administrative council” through the agency of 
myriads of angels who are assigned to various kinds of tasks. 
Some of them are investigators, observers and reporters;”3 others 
are accusers and prosecutors, or pleaders and defenders™ at the. 
heavenly court of justice. Still others function as executors of 
the court orders, inflicting punishment upon convicted evil- 
doers and bringing rewards to those who have been found in- 
nocent and righteous. These angels are everywhere. They 
surround the throne of God and the seat of judgment” or stand 


2x To this day it is customary among Jews that when one says something 
of auspicious portent even if it is not said in the form of a wish but is merely 
a statement, opinion or prediction that such and such a good thing is, or will 
be, happening, they say to him: ‘‘From your mouth into God’s ears,” i.e. 
God will, or may, hear your words and carry them out and make them come 


true. 
2 xpIND py nvna qow Advyo dw »dpaa 7b01 12 on Ndw 735 AwIy A"apA pS 


xndooxw pop aoxpai, b. Sanh. 38b, or as it is stated in p. Sanh. I, 1 (18a): 
mbyodw pa maa qbow ay rat wbiya nwmy a’apn psx. Also, in contradiction to 
the Mishnah Abot IV, 8, Juda b. Pazzi, citing 1 Ki. 22.19—23 in proof, says, 
TM JT px 7’apm AN, p. Sanh. zbid., 1. c. Comp. also Gen. Rab. VIII, 3 and 4. 

23 Satan is said to combine many functions. He acts as agent provocateur, 
reporter, accuser and executor. See b. B. B. 16a: rina) md1y1 Ayn) 44) Non 
mow Soin mwa bu. Comp. his rdle in Job 1 and 2. 

24 See p. Sanh. J. c.: 7390 999 pun rox. mat A> poo ry°~. Comp. also Gen. 
Rab. VIII, 8 and b. Sanh. 38b. 

25 See Mekilta de R. Ishmael, Pisha I (ed. Lauterbach, I, p. 12) where it 
is assumed that the angels are sent out to execute both miaiv n17"1) and ny7"1) 
myn, and in the case of the former they report back about their executions, 
and the reference is given to Ezek. 9.2-7. Comp. also b. Shab. 88a about the 
crowns distributed by angels to the Israelites and then removed from them. 
Also b. B. M. 86b about the one angel sent to bring healing to Abraham and 
another to destroy Sodom. Also Gen. Rab. 50,2. For one angel cannot go on 
two missions: nim>w ony nwy Ins qNbp pr. 

6 See Isa. 6.1; 1 Ki. 22.19; and Dan. 7.9-10. Comp. also Lauterbach, 
“A Significant Controversy between the Sadducees and the Pharisees,’’ 
HUCA, IV (1927), p. 185ff. 
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eavesdropping behind doors and partitions,?7 eagerly waiting 
to be called in to submit reports of their observations, or to be 
sent on errands to execute orders. They also accompany every 
person wherever he may be,’® observing all his doings and watch- 
ing his conduct, and are also ready to protect or harm him,79 
i. e. to execute whatever may have been decreed upon him by 
the heavenly court. There are good and benign angels who 
delight to go on errands of mercy and to do good. These are the 
pronn *aNbns° the angels of mercy. There are also, strange to say, 
bad and malicious angels who find pleasure in making trouble, 
finding fault, causing harm and bringing destruction. These 
are the mban pNbm3 the angels of destruction. 

Although all these angels are but subordinate? function- 
aries expected merely to obey orders and to do only what they 


27 See b. Hag. 16a. The demons, who are identical with the man ->xbn, 
are like the ministering angels in that they listen behind the partition pyow 
npn ins». Also b. Sanh. 89b where Satan betrays something to which he 
had stealthily listened from behind the partition: *1nNo *nyow any Jat ody) 

. 757. 

28 See b. Ta‘an. 11a: ydby pryo qo omnd 15 yndpn nwo voxbn ow: Here it 
speaks of the two angels who always accompany a man, not only on the eve 
of the Sabbath on his way home from the Synagogue, as is said (b. Shab. 
119b): yo Ins) aw Inx inad noida map v'ya od 15 Indo nw vaNdy 1w. We 
learn from the latter statement that of the two accompanying angels one is 
a good one and one is a bad one. The one reports the good deeds of the person, 
the other his evil deeds. These two angels are merely the observers and re- 
porters. But man is surrounded by many more good and bad angels. See 
next note. 

29 In b. Ber. 6a it is said that every person is surrounded by a thousand bad 
angels or demons on his left side and by ten thousand on his right side. To 
match these he is also accompanied by a thousand good angels on his left side 
and ten thousand on his right side. (Mid. Teh. to Ps. 101 [Buber p. 398}). 

3° This designation occurs in Gen. Rab. 50, 1 and elsewhere. 

3x This designation occurs in b. Shab. 88a and elsewhere. 

32 There was considerable disagreement and difference of opinion among 
the ancient teachers concerning the belief in the existence of angels. (See L. 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees, 1, Ch. IV [Philadelphia 1938] especially p. 179ff, 
and ‘‘The Oldest Midrash etc.’’ in The Harvard Theological Review XXXII, 4, 
October 1938 p. 306ff.) Some teachers considered such a belief incompatible 
with pure Jewish monotheism. A sort of compromise was reached whereby 
angels were allowed to exist but merely as inferior agents and subordinate 
beings. Thus modified, the belief in angels found more and more acceptance. 
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are bidden or say only what is asked of them by their Supreme 
Master, they sometimes manage to overstep the limits of their 
subordinate sphere of activity. They sometimes speak up% or 
act34 of their own accord without any order from God and with- 
out having any authority to do so. For, if it could be said, “‘the 
earthly kingdom is like the heavenly kingdom’’s it can just as 
well be said that the officials and functionaries of the heavenly 
government are with regard to certain faults and deficiencies 
not unlike the bureaucratic officials of an earthly government. 
They are meddlesome,* officious and boastful,37 as if they were 
acting of their own accord, and not merely carrying out orders. 
Sometimes they even reveal administrative secrets and have to 
be disciplined or punished.3* They have their preferences and 


But the angels, once existence was granted to them, revolted against such a 
degradation and the popular mind sympathised with them and gradually 
allowed them some share and a deciding vote in the heavenly administration. 
Comp. Lauterbach, Tashlik, p. 46ff. See also A. Kohut, Ueber die Jtidische 
Angelologie und Démonologie in Ihrer Abhdéngigkeit vom Parsismus, Leipzig 
1866. A more comprehensive treatment of the subject in its independent 
development in Rabbinic literature is a great desideratum. 

33 Thus when Moses came up to heaven to receive the Torah the angels 
spoke up and said, ‘‘What right has one born of woman to be among us?” 
(p23 Awe >> nD), and they told God that He ought rather give the Torah 
to them (b. Shab. 88b). When Akiba was tortured and died as a martyr they 
protested to God about this injustice by saying n73v 1 771n 1 (b. Ber. 61b.) 
They registered a similar protest when God decreed a certain punishment 
upon Israel. They said: ‘Should this be done to Israel?”’ (Ox1w> yoo nxt — 
b. Git! 7a). They also cried out and protested when Abraham was about to 
sacrifice Isaac (Gen. Rab. 56,5 and Pirke de R. Eli‘ezer XX XI, p. 71a). 

34 See Gen. Rab. 73, 10, how they helped in the increase of Jacob’s flocks, 
and what they did to the band of Esau (cbid. 78, 11). Comp. also p. Sheb. 
VI end (8d), how an angel came down and smote Nebukadnezzar on his 
mouth, vp by yD) quba 37. 

35 xyPPIT NMIDbD pyd xyrNt smadsy (b. Ber. 58a). 

36 See Gen. Rab. 53, 14 where they wanted to interfere with God’s provid- 
ing a well for the thirsty Ishmael. See also b. Meg. 12b. On the other hand 
they interfered and interceded in the case of Benjamin the righteous one 
(be BaBasta): 

37 See Gen. Rab. 50, 9: atm D1pNA ns 1M OUN’NwD °D 179N) ININWw. 

38 See ibid., 1. c.: AND JN¥YNDD INT) A"apA bw prwod rdw oD Sy nwa rDNdD 
mw mn owdwi, and ibid., 78,2, where the angel, though remembering the 
disciplinary punishment which his colleagues had received for betraying 
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their prejudices and allow themselves to be influenced in their 
official activity by their likes and dislikes. Not only those angels 
who belong to the heavenly council or are members of the court, 
but also those subordinates whose functions are merely to 
execute orders allow their personal preferences to interfere with 
their functions and to influence their official activity. Thus 
when some punishment is decreed by the heavenly court upon 
certain people, angels are dispatched to execute the verdict. 
If the angels on duty who are assigned to the task happen to be 
kind and merciful angels, they will be slow in carrying out the 
order and will delay the execution of the punishment as much 
as possible. Not that they dare disobey orders or counteract 
any Divine command. They merely go about their task slowly 
and hesitatingly, hoping that in the meantime, during their 
delaying or protracting the execution, the decree may be res- 
cinded. Someone might intercede on behalf of the convicted 
people and find some exonerating or mitigating circumstance in 
the act for which they were judged and condemned. The case 
then, according to Jewish jurisprudence,3? would be reopened 
and the heavenly court might reverse its decision.° 

In other instances the angels show such an eagerness to rush 
to the assistance of their favorites or to harm those whom they 
dislike that God has to restrain them from doing so.4? Further- 
more, in their overzeal to be of service to their Master they are 
prone to indulge in the practice of hurrying to carry out a Divine 
command even before having heard it fully’ or understood it 


secrets, yet upon pressure reveals to Jacob a secret, and even prepares in 
advance a defence for his conduct in case he should be called to account for 
his betrayal. 

39 See M. Sanh. VI, 1. 

4° Thus the angels sent to destroy Sodom proceeded very slowly, waiting 
and hoping that Abraham might succeed in his intercession on behalf of the 
people of Sodom: mr ond “xo Nov OID) O'YNDD YT YT ONT VDNdD (Gen. 
Rab. 50, 1). 

4t See b. Pes. 118a (cited above) where God restrained Gabriel from 
rushing to the aid of Abraham and b. Sanh. 103b about the angels who at- 
tempted to push Micah aside and were told by God: ‘“‘Leave him alone” 
(....15 ream n’apa ond rox wem7> nwa vaNdb0 wpa). 

#2 See b. Shab. 88a: yoxdbn 55 "7 1992 3NI7 13 pwonws nwa voNbow AT IT 
yinvds 34m) wy awa (Ps. 103.20) 937 dypa yrowd nat wy md AI. 
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correctly. This zeal may sometimes lead them to actions which 
are contrary to the intent of the instructions given to. them. 
For instance, a heavenly decree might be made subject to cer- 
tain conditions, in which case the angels would be given the 
order to carry out that decree if, when and as the stipulated 
conditions ensued. However, the angels, in their zeal, might 
rush off to carry out the order as soon as they hear it given, 
without waiting to hear the stipulated conditions attached to 
it. As a result they perform the task even when the conditions 
surrounding the case do not warrant the action or are even such 
as to require the opposite action. In some instances, their eager- 
ness to fly off on their errands causes them not to wait to hear 
the full description or the right address of the party concerned 
in the order, and as a result, they rush off to the wrong address 
and execute the order upon a party other than the one meant 
by the divine decree.“4 

The most unpardonable negligence of which the angels are 
sometimes guilty is their failure to pay sufficiently close atten- 
tion to the source whence issue the orders which they believe 
to have received; thus they sometimes mistake a human voice 
for the divine voice.44 When, while floating around in the air, 


43 See b. Ber. 7a:12 710 Nb onan by Id-DN Mad Aapm DD NYY aT Mat bo. 
By wishful thinking the Rabbis assumed that only when the decree was for 
something good would the stipulation be ignored. But it could just as well 
happen that the angel going forth to execute a decree for evil, unlike the 
angels who went to destroy Sodom (see Note 40), would hurry to carry out 
the order and would ignore the stipulated condition. See below notes 44 and 
46. 

44 See b. Hag. 3b—4a about the mistake which the angel of death admitted 
having made, and comp. Lauterbach, ‘‘Naming of Children in Jewish Folk- 
fore, Ritual and Practice,’ in C. C. A. R. Yearbook, XLII (1932), p. 15 and 
p. 40, note 28. Also zbid., notes 24-26 and 29 about the device used to escape 
evil, sickness or death by a change of name own 19 which is based on the 
assumption that the angels can make mistakes. 

4s We need not be surprised at this auditory deficiency. Their visual 
perception is not absolutely reliable either. Thus when they saw Adam, made 
in the image of God, they mistook him for God Himself and were about to 
recite before him the invocation: Holy, Holy, Holy, etc. Only after God had 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam did they realize that he was only a 
man. See Gen. Rab. VIII, 10: navn voxb 13 yy pwsan oN A’apn Nnaw ayy 
DIN NIMw b>A WIN meTIn Poy dDm A'apn Avy AD... wiIp ppd rmid wpa. 
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they hear a voice uttering or reciting words which to them sound 
like a command, they may erroneously imagine that voice to 
have come from on high, issuing a command, and without 
examining carefully whence the voice came or by whom the 
supposed order was issued, they rush off to carry out the action 
indicated or implied in the words which they have heard. This 
particular kind of mistake is described in the Talmud as Tuw> 
wow opbo xxv, “a mistaken assumption that it (the voice 
or command) came from the (Supreme) Ruler,’’4* when in real- 


46 The phrase is taken from Eccl. 10.5 which verse I would render as 
follows: ‘‘There is evil which I have seen under the sun such as when by 
mistake (it is assumed) that (the order for) it proceedeth from the Ruler.” 
I believe that the biblical author also hints at the belief that the angels make 
mistakes. (See zbid. 5.5: ‘‘Suffer not ...and say not before the angel that it 
was an error.’’) He thus ascribes the evil to mistakes on the part of the agent 
and not to God. 

But whatever the interpretation of these biblical verses may be, there 
can be no doubt that the Rabbis, when using — not quoting — this biblical 
phrase, used it in the sense and with the meaning given here in the text, and 
most likely they understood the biblical verse also in this sense. 

Ten instances are cited in Talmud and Midrashim in which after a man 
had made an utterance of some evil import, the evil actually happened. This 
coming into being of the evil suggested in the utterance is assumed to be the 
result of the utterance and is explained with the phrase 1255p xxyw awd 
ww. The instances cited are found in p. Shab. XIV, 4 (14d); p. Shab. XVI, 
1 (15c); p. Sotah IX, 16 (24c); b. M. K. 18a; b. Ket. 23a; b. B. M. 68a and 
in Midrash Koh. Rab. to 10.4. In all these instances the phrase can have no 
other meaning than that the mistake or error was on the part of the agent 
or angel who brought about or executed the evil suggested in the utterance. 
In b. M. K. the context shows unmistakably that the idea expressed in the 
phrase w>wn 1355p exw mw is intimately connected with and explanatory 
of the idea expressed in the phrase o’naw> AninD nna (see above, Note 5). 
The case of Rachel’s premature death cited in Koh. Rab. /. c. and Gen. Rab. 
78, 6, said to have been caused by Jacob’s saying that whoever had Laban’s 
gods should not live (Gen. 31.32) is especially significant. While in Koh. Rab, 
and Gen. Rab. the connection between Jacob’s utterance and the fact of 
Rachel’s untimely death is explained by the phrase wbvn abo xxvw ows, 
in Pirke de R. Eli‘ezer ch. 36 (p. 84b) it is explained by the phrase ’»» xxv 
qxbon opp Nxv2 pts, and in Midrash Ha-gadol to Gen. 31.32 (ed. Schechter, 
Cambridge 1902), p. 492, by the phrase 771317 DD R¥VD pI¥N DD RxVT 5), 
These two variants clearly show that it was believed that Jacob’s words had 
been erroneously assumed to have come from on high, i.e. from an angel in 
the name of God or from God Himself. Comp. also Lauterbach, op. cit., p. 39, 
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ity it was but the voice of a human being entirely unauthorized 
to give such an order and even innocent of any intention of 
doing so. To this misunderstanding concerning the source of 
the words they sometimes add other misunderstandings such 
as taking a statement, description, or even a mere quotation, 
for an order. And — this is especially the case with the malicious 
angels — even when they fully recognize the source of the voice 
as human and can identify the person who uttered the words, 
they would not infrequently take a quotation cited by a person 
for his own statement. Further, especially in the case of the 
malicious angels, they may take the words out of their context 
and construe them as self-accusations or admissions of guilt 
on the part of the person, who, however, had spoken or quoted 
these words in an entirely different sense and in a context which 
would not admit of their being interpreted as proving anything 
against the person who uttered them. 

All these possible misunderstandings or misinterpretations 
on the part of the angels, benign or malicious, give a wide 
scope to the potential effectiveness which all speech, read, 
quoted or uttered in any form or in any context by any human 
being, may have in bringing about the thing or the act which 
the words, taken literally and out of their context, may indi- 
cate. Hence excessive precaution is to be observed in human 
speech in order to prevent any resultant unpleasant consequen- 
ces not intended by it. 

There are two main classes of words or kinds of utterances 
of which one must beware in conversation as well as in loud 
reading‘? or recitation, lest they bring evil results upon the 


note 20. The hope expressed there that I would deal more exhaustively with 
this subject is only in part realized in this essay. 

47 This belief in the potential effectiveness of the uttered word controls 
the arrangement of Bible readings in the Synagogue. The division of the 
sections read is so arranged that every section closes with a felicitous word 
or phrase. The passage y7 7272 Tipyn bs (Eccl. 8.3) is interpreted to mean, 
not: ‘‘Stand not in an evil thing’’ as our translations have it, but: ‘‘Do not 
stop at, or close with, an evil word.’’ This is clearly stated in an old Baraita 
cited in Midrash Zuta to Kohelet ad. loc. (ed. Buber, Berlin 1894), p. 117, 
which reads as follows: S7)p n1D9233 .31Y 7373 ONIN Onn 31H 4293 mmD nn» 
Toyn 98 owe APN aK ‘1 mdbdpa pp ps mpd .propa wer sp mbdpa ,propn 
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speaker himself or upon the person spoken to or spoken about. 
1) Any utterance containing an incriminating phrase which 
might indicate an accusation or imply an admission of guilt 
of some sort is to be strictly avoided. In such cases there is 
danger that Satan or any of the other spy-angels who accom- 
pany every person might misunderstand the words or take 
them out of their context and misconstrue them as incriminat- 
ing evidence against the party concerned.4* The angel might 
then report them as such to the heavenly authorities who might, 
on the basis of such evidence, issue a verdict of guilty against 
the people concerned and decree some punishment upon them. 
2) Words connoting evil and suffering, sickness or death, and 
phrases containing allusions to any catastrophe that has be- 
fallen, or which was merely threatening to befall any people 
anywhere should not be uttered lest the floating angels or 
heavenly agents mistake. the human voice for a voice from on 
high, and taking the words out of their context, construe them 
as a command from the heavenly Ruler. In their hasty zeal 
these agents, especially the angels of destruction, might hurry 
to carry out the supposedly divine command and bring upon 
the people speaking or spoken to the evils indicated in the literal 
meaning of the words which had been uttered for an entirely 
different purpose and in a different sense. 

In cases of necessity when an utterance of either one of these 
two classes has to be made and phrases or words alluding to 


yr 7272. When reading Lamentations on the ninth of Ab they do not stop 
with the last verse of the book which reads: 41ND Ty dy nDxp... DIND ON °D 
but they repeat the preceeding verse (v. 21), thus finishing with iy wan 
o1p>. The same precaution is also taken when studying the Mishnah. All 
tractates close with felicitous words. In the Tractate Yadayim which properly 
ends with the quotation from Ex. 5.2, ‘“Who is the Lord that I should hearken 
unto His voice?,’’ another sentence is added quoting Ex. 9.27, ‘‘The Lord is 
righteous.”’ And Bartinoro in his commentary remarks n3007 o°>wnd xdw 13 
ya naga Teyn dx own rdipa yous qws '7 1a. Comp. also Tossafot Yomtob 
ad. loc. which explains away the apparent exception to this rule in the closing 
of the Tractate Peah. 

4 This is expressed in the Talmud by the saying: }wvb p> oN mne> dx, 
“A man should not open his mouth for Satan’”’ (b. Ber. 192; M. K. 18a and 
elsewhere.) Comp. 3197 to ‘En Ja‘akob, Ber. 19a, who explains it as follows: 

2. Oy aNDD AT PT Sys nxt ads wd yowd nD pnnp yn’ xbw wiv, 
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suffering or guilt have to be cited or quoted or even read aloud 
from a book, certain precautions must be taken to prevent any 
evil consequences which might otherwise result from them. 
These precautions are of two kinds. 

The one consists in some form of circumlocution. The ex- 
pression denoting the evil is disguised in some euphemistic form, 
or is not clearly stated, or is entirely suppressed, as when it is 
said °7y sa’, “‘May there come upon me,’’4? without stating what 
should come. Or the sentence is couched in the third person while 
the first or second person is actually intended,5° as in the phrase 
813] N77 TM Nan, ‘may the soul or life of that man be ex- 
tinguished’’s** (p. Ber. IX, 7 [14b]), instead of “‘thy soul” or, 
if taken as an oath of affirmation, “‘my soul’’; or in the saying of 
Rab Hamnuna to his disciple: ‘‘Does that man wish to bring 
suffering upon himself?,”’ Twas ~InNd N21 NINA ya OND” (Ber. 
60a) instead of ‘‘Do you wish” etc.5* Or the enemies of the 
people are mentioned and referred to when the people them- 


49 See p. Sheb. IX, 1 (38d) snynw xd ox dy war, “May (such and such a 
punishment) come upon me, if I have not heard.’’ This method of suppressing 
the evil word has its prototype in the biblical formula: ond »> mwy? nD ‘‘The 
Lord do so unto me” (1 Sam. 3.17; Ruth 1.17 and many other passages). 
This is a form of an oath not expressed in full, for fear that the angel might 
hasten to bring about the punishment even before listening to the condition 
on which it is dependent. Hence the fear among Jews of taking an oath even 
to affirm a true statement. See Tanhuma Vayikra 7: by 15°Ds ina 1K 
yawn? oN? mp? 1s noNn, and the saying prx dv wh) pry 7dbw pa xow, b. B. M. 
49a and Sifra Kedoshim 8 (Weiss 91b). Comp. Matth. 5.33-37: ‘‘Swear not 
at all... But let your speech be yea, yea, nay, nay.’’ All these sayings are 
based not upon high ethical principles but upon fear of the evil consequences 
which the utterance, even though made conditional, might bring. 

s° This method is described in the Talmud (b. Sotah 11a) as b>pnw oxo 
yana inb>p mdim 1xy, and it is traced back to the Bible. For the Rabbis 
(zbid., 1. c.) interpret the passage in Ex. 1.11: ‘‘And get them up out of the 
land,” to mean that Pharaoh really intended to say — but was afraid to say 
so — and get us, the Egyptian people, out of the land. 

sea J. M. Sabludowski in his 0°» jywn (Wilna 1868), p. 42, in his explana- 
tion of this phrase misses its significance. Comp. however his remarks tbid., 
pp. 45-46. 

5* Comp. also Rab’s saying: 13) ppp: xbvupd mwa myra, b. Sanh. 7b and 
Rashi’s remark there s. v. xbvpb, that Rab was speaking about himself: by) 
]2 TOIS TT Oxy. 
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selves-are meant. Thus e. g., when something evil is to be said 
about Israel ‘‘the enemies of Israel’? are mentioned, as in the 
phrase bxw -xnw> yn yD “it is a bad omen for the enemies of 
Israel.’’s? When a condemnation of the teachers is to be expressed, 
“the enemies of the teachers” are referred to, as in the phrase 
opon “podn bw omsnw Sy ann (b. Ta‘an. 7a).s3 In this manner 
the possible evil effects resulting from any mistakes on the part 
of the angels are forestalled, or at any rate are diverted to other 
people who are only indefinitely mentioned. 

The other form of precaution consists in a qualifying remark 
or protective phrase added to the evil words, indicating that 
these ominous utterances should not be taken as applying to 
the persons speaking or spoken to, such as the phrase xan xbw 
... 2y, “may it not come to’’s4 or “happen to...”, or oy xb, 
“Jet it not come unto you,’’ss or by xd “let it not come unto 
us.”’ Or a little prayer is uttered invoking the powers that be 
that no evil may come as a result of the speech, like the phrase 
mbvn on, ‘‘Have pity and let there be peace” or ‘‘God forbid.’’s 

Viewed in the light of these explanations this belief in the 
potential effectiveness of the uttered word does not ascribe any 
magic power to the human voice as such and is certainly not 


52 Mekilta de R. Ishmael, Pisha II (ed. Lauterbach I, p. 19). The circum- 
locution ?87w> by omNNw is found in numerous passages of the Talmud. I will 
cite here only two: b. Ber. 32a and Yoma 77a. These instances are significant 
in that although they refer to what long ago in the past might have happened, 
but actually did not happen, to the Jewish people, yet the precaution is taken 
of using the circumlocution ‘‘enemies of Israel’’ instead of ‘‘Israel.’’ 

53 Such a form of circumlocution is also found in the Bible. See 1 Sam. 
20.15-16 where, when referring to David, the expression 717 ’28 ‘‘enemies 
of David,” is used, and Rashi ad loc. correctly remarks 21nDn 79, ‘Scripture 
circumlocutes.”’ 

54 See e. g. M. Ta‘an. III, 8 the phrase maxn by xan xbw ax b> dy. 

58 This is also found in the Bible, Lam. 1.12. 

56 B, Ber. 28a and 63b and in many other passages in the Talmud. A 
similar protective phrase is }>x°> sion, ‘“May God save us,”’ which is more 
frequently used in later Rabbinic literature. In the Talmud it is not used 
when something evil is expressly mentioned but only when it is implied, as 
nny onto 7>x° sxonn, ‘“God save us from holding such an opinion”’ (b. Shab. 
84b and b. Ket. 45b) which, however, may mean, God save us from being 
considered guilty of holding such an opinion. 
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‘incompatible with Jewish teachings. On the contrary, it rather 
stems from generally accepted Jewish doctrines and orthodox 
beliefs. It is the logical consequence of the doctrine concerning 
Divine Providence and the manner in which the affairs of this 
world are administered by the heavenly powers — carried per- 
haps a little to the extreme by the popular mind. On the one 
hand, the belief in the possible good effects of the human word 
is but an expression — a naive popular expression to be sure — 
of the belief that God sees, hears and knows all, and that He 
who listens to the prayer of the humblest, may also hear and 
heed even the casual utterance of an unimportant person who 
in His sight may be a truly righteous person, although he does 
not appear as such in the eyes of his fellow men. On the other 
hand, the belief in the potential evil effects of the human utter- 
ance and the dangers that might result from it, is but a popular 
expression of doubt concerning the absolute reliability of the 
angels and of a suspicion of their accuracy and absolute faith- 
fulness and impartiality in the discharge of their functions as 
God’s agents and messengers. And doubting the perfection of 
the angels and considering the servants of the One on High as 
not altogether infallible and as subject to error, is not an un- 
jewish attitude and may even be considered as good Jewish 
belief. For we are told in sacred Scripture that God Himself 
“‘putteth no trust in His servants and His angels He chargeth 
with folly’’57 (Job 4.18). 


57 The idea that the angels and the whole host of heaven may sometimes 
be tried and judged is expressed in Isa. 24.21. In the meditation pin mann 
recited in the Synagogue Service on New Year’s Day and the Day of Atone- 
ment, the confusion among the angels in fear of the Day of Judgment is 
described as follows: ‘‘The angels are dismayed; fear and trembling seize 
hold of them as they proclaim, Behold the Day of Judgment! The host of 
heaven is to be arraigned in judgment, for in Thine eyes they might be found 
not innocent when judged.” 
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NEw VERSIONS OF MipRASH TEHILLIM 


COMPILATION of Aggadot to the Psalter seems to have 

existed already in the time of the Patriarch R. Judah I. 
The latter once described to R. Ishmael b. Yose the fine quali- 
ties of R. Hiyya (this was evidently not long after his arrival 
from Babylon in order to settle in Palestine, and thus before he 
was intimately known to all the scholars there). Whereupon 
R. Ishmael complained of R. Hiyya’s lack of respect to him 
when they met in the bath-house. Upon the Patriarch’s inquiry 
from R. Hiyya as to the cause of the alleged misdemeanor, the 
latter replied: ‘‘I was perusing the Aggadah of Tillim (and hence 
did not notice him).”’? Also R. Joshua b. Levi, belonging to the 
subsequent generation, recounts how he consulted for the first 


* In memoriam of my revered teacher, Dr. Adolph Buechler, Principal of 
Jews’ College, London, England. 

«R. Ishmael was a highly respected member of the Patriarch’s Va‘ad by 
reason of his learning, his advanced age and his knowledge of the dicta of his 
father, R. Yose b. Halafta. Rabbi accorded him the honor of precedence 
over R. Hiyya on entering the meeting of the Va‘ad (am) ,o25d Aan AYN 4 
ond) Dd voy cana Sxynw, Yer. Kil., c. 9, 32b=Ket., c. 12, 35a). Cf. also the 
story in Yeb. 105b which forms the subject of Dr. Buechler’s recent study 
on wip oy wen by yon (Dissertationes in honorem Dr. Eduardi Mahler, Buda- 
pest, 1937, pp. 379-405). 

2 Gen. R., c. 32.3, ed. Theodor, p. 307: od°na atixa cnn Sono. In Yer. 
Kil. and Ket., l. c., the reading is: m7 ob°n po S5a yyy maw NNYw SATA. 
Cf. also Kid. 33a where R. Simon b. Rabbi mentions that he taught R. 
Hiyya the Aggadot covering two of the five parts of Psalms (nw ownin ow 
oan appa 1b, which Rashi rightly explains as yni1x wr70; cf. the parallel 
story there concerning 0°72 nn which Rashi interprets as: yaq0 bw xnvna 
pon, viz. Sifra). 
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time in his life ‘‘a book of Aggadah”’ wherein he found a certain 
passage which he proceeds to cite.3 Since the biblical inferences 
in this passage emanate from Psalms (viz. 68.19; 22.4; 150.1), 
one does not err in assuming that the work mentioned was 
identical with ‘‘an Aggadah of Tehillim.’”4 

The need for a collection of the Aggadot to Psalms was felt 
early because the latter was used extensively for Petihtot with 
which to introduce the homilies in sermons on Sabbaths and 
Festivals as well as on other occasions.5 Moreover, in connection 
with the Triennial cycle of the Torah readings and of their cor- 
responding Haftarot from the Prophets, there also developed a 
custom to recite on each Sabbath a particular Psalm which 
had a certain bearing on the above respective sections. And 
just as the Synagogue readings from Torah and Prophets, so 
also those from Psalms were made the object of Aggadic inter- 
pretations. This custom is reflected in the so-called ‘‘Aggadat 
Bereshit’”’ (ed. Buber, Cracow, 1903) with its threefold feature 
of chapters headed Torah, Nebiim and Ketubim (viz. Psalter) 
respectively to each Triennial Seder.°® 

There is no telling how many Midrashic versions to Psalms 
preceded the redaction of the so-called Midr. Shoher Tob avail- 
able to us now. The latter no doubt incorporated much material 
from the former. However, the Genizah fragment No. 3, to 
Ps. 34 (infra, pp. 325-28), reveals the existence of an important 


3 Yer. Shab., c. 16,15c: or am wbx ontae7 NteDa mdbonox xb DY JD NIN 
(apox a7 25's) aes 37 AINA Man.w nywID A"yp sna and n’nDwE .nbSnoNK 
2) (vu ,m"> ordan) oN nnd nnp> and7 ,onIAN aK Sw yMw IID >1x. For 
the same story see also Mas. Soferim, c. 16.8 (ed. Higger, 291-93), and in a 
Hebraized form Midr. Ps., c. 22.19 (ed. Buber, 189-90), 

4 Buber, x12 to his edition of a1» >mw mn2nn Oban waty, Wilna, 1891, p. 4, 
suggested this from the mere fact that the whole item is also found in our 
present Midr. Tehillim (a’> 71192 wed oy xxDIn OdAN nw dx AIA wm>). But 
this alone is no sure criterion, since in its hebraized form the passage there 
seems to have been borrowed from elsewhere (viz. from Yer.). Rather the 
fact that the whole Aggadah, cited by R. Joshua, is based on verses from 
Psalms, indicates its origin from a Midr. to this biblical book. 

5 Next to Psalms, with regard to frequency of employment for Petihtot, 
is Proverbs (see the lists in Bacher, Die Proémien d. alten jiid. Homilie, Leipzig, 
1913, pp. 105 and 111-13). 

6 More about the structure of this Midr. in a forthcoming work of mine 
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version of which no trace is found in our present Midr. to this 
chapter. That this version belongs to an early date is evident 
from the appropriate Aggadot incorporated therein (see notes 
to the Text). Thus the famous story of R. Yannai and the 
itinerant peddler selling the elixir of life — which elixir turned 
out to be the book of Psalms — is found in its most original 
form and in its proper place here to Ps. 34 (since the verse cited 
belongs there, see infra note 166 and following). 

Fragment No. 1, to Pss. 13-16 and 24-27 (infra, pp. 309-19), 
is of importance for the elucidation of the structure of the cur- 
rent Midr. Tehillim which reveals a difference between the part 
covering Pss. 1-118 and the one to the remainder.’ In the first 
part the homilies begin with the usual formula: 31nD37 7»xXw 11,8 
whereas in the second part the particular verse cited is intro- 
duced by 7s followed by the name of the traditional author of 
the biblical book wherefrom this verse emanates (thus 70>w 1x, 
myw ox, etc.)®. Furthermore in the first section many homilies 
are cited in the names of Tannaim and Amoraim as their res- 
pective authors, whereas in the second one the presentation is 
entirely anonymous. 

Now Zunz regarded the former as a product of ‘‘the last 
centuries of the Gaonic period” (G.V.?, p. 279), with its ‘‘author 
having lived in Italy, perhaps in its southern part’’ (p. 280). 
This whole theory of attributing several Midrashim to Italy 
is now antiquated and has to be discarded.** Buber’s arguments 


7 As pointed out first by Zunz, G.V.,2 278-79. See further Buber, sa», 
p. 8ff., who has shown that in the second part the comments on Pss. 122-137 
were culled from Yalkut Shim‘oni. Accordingly the section under discussion 
here pertains to Pss. 119-21 (ed. Buber, pp. 491-507) and 138-150 (pp. 526- 
42). 

8 See Buber’s list, zbzd., p. 17, notes 1-4. 

9 Thus to Ps. 119 at the beginning of each letter of the alphabet (ed. 
Buber, p. 491ff., Nos. 1, 5, 8, 12, 16, 18, 21, 24, 30, 35, 41, 44, 46, 53, 60, 68); 
missing to letter '» before No. 22 and to letter 'p before No. 76; also the com- 
ments to letters '1, 'v and 'n are not preserved. The same introductory for- 
mula we notice further to Pss. 120 (but lacking to 121 where there is an 
obvious lacuna), 138-146, 147 (twice, Nos. 1-2, but missing to 148, cf. Buber’s 
note 1 to 147), and 149. To Ps. 150 the formula is: bxprm op by wpm ma 77DKN 
(see farther on). 

© Cf, my brief remarks in Tarbiz, V, 299, and more will be said elsewhere. 
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(wan, p. 4ff.) for the provenance of Midr. Teh. from Palestine 
and for its comparative antiquity are on the whole correct. 
But as regards the second part of this Midr., Buber went even 
further than Zunz in emphasizing its lateness. The latter at 
least recorded the fact (though without explanation) that the 
above introductory formula, which characterizes this very 
section, is also occasionally to be found in the first portion. 
But Buber ignores this altogether, and regards the whole part 
from ch. 119 ff. as a late compilation, say from ‘‘the 1st century 
of the 6th millenium A.M.”’ (thus between 1241-1340, see zdzd., 
pp. 4-5, 8-9, 18). 

However, the Genizah text, No. 1, shows clearly that there 
existed a version to the entire Psalter having the same character- 
istics as the hitherto known chapters listed above (notes 7 
and 9). This version was on the whole shorter than the one 
forming the basis of the current first section. But its brevity 
and also its fluent style (omitting the names of authors and 
other extraneous matter) add to the dramatic presentation of 
the Aggadic comments on the various Psalms. The notes to the 
text deal in detail with the common points of, as well as with 
the divergences between, the new version (as far as preserved) 
and the regular one. Here should only be added the list of in- 
stances wherein the latter incorporated passages emanating 
from the former (cf. above, note 11). These items are as follows: 


1) Ch. 7.17 (ed. Buber, p. 70): nobw tos .t5 pow one 727. 
ID) PD ADw Ind NA. 

2) Ch. 8.8 (p. 79): may swan yew sox... mmm by mxind x's 
‘)D) DEWOA NINAX 'N. 

3) Ch. 14.1, end (p.. 112): 355 sippy anda ad Fob Ae 4 
'\) (that the reading 7°D7” '7 7X is erroneous, is now evident 
from the new text, infra, p. 309, see note 7 there). 

4) Ch. 19.3 (p. 164): 29 $227 yy Tox JO TIAD OTDON OrDWA 
ND) 'T Awy °D OrDw, 

5) Ch. 25.4 (p. 211): by op on Anbwy ox .Nws wD ‘TT poe NT 
‘121 75’y wi (see Text, znfra, p. 315). 


™G.V.,? p. 278, note c, where 4 instances are listed. In reality there are 
several more (see farther on). 
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6) Ch. 28.3 (p. 229): Saw aw moby ow ,[Sapy] ‘7 pds Td x" 
‘D1 mn. 

7) Ch. 58.1 (p. 298): a7 JeD_n moby soxw or jobs oT NT 
‘131 nN wE (the previous passage there is an addendum 
from Hullin 89a, see Buber’s note 1; the comments to this 
ch. really begin with the citation of the verse from Prov. 
21.8, and for n5w apxw mr read mnbw sox). 

8) Ch. 70.4 (p. 322): 13) ‘7 SY OD3 (DM Myw AON (this item 
really forms the beginning of the comments to ch. 71: 42° 
odiy> awias bx mon 'n, cf. Buber’s note 9, a. l.). 

9) Ch. 77.1 (p. 342): ombs bs dip por FADKNd pnr dy nysind 
‘131 TTR enw by pipan DX .Apyse (see Buber’s note 1). 

10) Ch. 106.2 (p. 453): sex »nban b> yw ‘A mina b> ow 8" 
1 xxon mbs apna ard aos onoyin (cf. likewise ch. 139.1, 
p. 527: 131 sxon mbs apnn onoyi7 ADIs or). 


In summing up the evidence now available, one may con- 
fidently state that there existed two complete versions of Midr. 
Shoher Tob, viz. a longer one with the feature of introducing 
the Petihta verses by 21ND 7DKw IM, in addition to other charac- 
teristics, and a shorter one with the introductory formula 708 
ndbp (viz. nodbw yew, etc.). Our regular text up to Ps. 118 in- 
clusive is chiefly based on the former version, though certain 
portions of the second one were also inserted. That this former 
version extended also to the remainder of the Psalter can hardly 
be doubted, and indeed there exists a fragment of it to Ps. 119 
(ed. Buber, pp. 488-91). However, this section disappeared in 
the course of time. Thus six of the eight MSS. used by Buber 
conclude with ch. 118 (see sia, p. 8). Of the shorter version 
we have now the portion contained in Text No. 1 (cf. also No. 4, 
to Ps. 83, infra, p. 332). Another part of this version, to the last 
chapters of the Psalter (viz. those listed above, notes 7 and 9), 
was before the unknown scholar from whose manuscript there 
was added to the editio princeps of our Midr. (Constantinople, 


% Of his statement there: am by) .n™p ano AID TY pr ato) Oban wrton 
nnoxbe odvm xb yoxya atonn > ox .b55 must anni xd apon AID TY ONDA 
]017 7182 173N) 2D 18 One can only accept the last sentence that “‘they were 
lost during the length of time.”’ 
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1512) the present text from ch. 119ff.13 Since this part was 
defective (viz. from ch. 122 to 137), this scholar endeavored to 
supply the lacuna by extracts from Yalkut Shim‘oni (see above, 
note 7). His supplement is of no account here, but the remainder 
is not a late composition as Buber maintained, but an integral 
portion of the shorter version of Midr. Shoher Tob the structure 
of which version is now evident from our Genizah text. The 
latter seems to be of an early date both by reason of the style 
-and of the handwriting of the manuscript. 

Text No. 2 (infra, pp. 320-25) is not from the Genizah but 
from a MS., found in the Firkowicz Collection at Leningrad, 
comprising various Midrashic pieces (some of them will be 
published elsewhere). The Midrashic version to, Pss. 29-30 
given here is apparently a late compilation, especially to ch. 29 
(see the notes there). Interesting is the introductory formula to 
ch. 30: roy o> Sy wT)prA m7. AADRIwW NT 174 which resembles 
the one to Ps. 150 (above, note 9, end). 

Finally attention is drawn to Fragment No. 4 (infra, pp. 
329-32) which seems to be in disorder as regards the sequence 
of the Psalms commented upon therein. Fol. 1 contains first a 
passage which apparently is to ch. 117 (see note 182). This is 
followed by a chapter indicated on the margin as N’D, viz. Ps. 
81, but in reality Ps. 50 is dealt with (see note 192). The Petihta 
is introduced by n’wmr, but the Aggadic topic itself is quite 
different from the one found in our Midr. Teh. (ch. 50, ed. 
Buber, pp. 278-80). Fol. 2 contains comments to Pss. 82-83, 
similar in content to the respective chapters in Midr. Teh., 
though there are stylistic differences. The Petihta to ch. 83 is 
introduced by m0>w sox, but the same verse is cited as in the 
above Midr. where the formula is m’wnt (see note 206). The 
same observation can be made with regard to chs. 26 and 27 
(see notes 74 and 99). 


3 See Buber, ian, pp. 108 and 110, who thinks that this addendum was 
published in Salonica, 1515. 

4 About this formula more will be said in the work indicated above 
(note 6). 
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II 


A LEAF FROM A NEw MIpRASH TO CANTICLES 


The notion that this biblical book constituted an allegorical 
dialogue of love between God and ‘“‘the assembly of Israel’ 
(Os-w npiD), a conception that caused R. ‘Akiba to regard this 
book as “most holy” (a@wtp wip, M. Yadayim 3.5), inspired 
much Aggadic comment thereon. Several of its verses were 
employed as Petihtot to introduce therewith homilies on various 
occasions. Out of the plenitude of the available Aggadic material 
to Canticles several Midrashim were compiled in the course of 
the centuries. In addition to the usual work known as Midr. 
Hazita,t because of its commencement with a Petihta on 
Prov. 22.27, two other Midrashim have been made accessible 
in modern times, viz. DPW WY NN? and OWA Tw w77D.3 
The existence of still a fourth Midrash is evident from the 
Genizah fragment in the British Museum.‘ The glorification of 
the academies of Sura and Pumbedita contained therein stamps 
it as a Babylonian product of the Gaonic period. In this con- 
nection it is of interest to note how the usual Targum to our 
book, which in essence is a Midr. couched in Aramaic, incor- 
porates on the other hand a eulogy of the Palestinian Gaonate.s 


t Zunz, G.V.,? 275-6, lists Nathan of Rome as the earliest authority who 
cited this Midrash. But the whole corresponding passage in ‘Arukh, s. v. 
rpw (ed. Kohut, IV, 68), now turns out to emanate from a responsum of 
Sherira Gaon (see Gaonic Responsa, ed. Harkavy, p. 14, No. 36; cf. <bid., 
p. 11, No. 29, where the writer refers to R. Yehudah Gaon as his grandfather, 
hence the identification with Sherira). Also the Pal. Gaon, Solomon b. Judah 
(died in 1051), mentions mn wi7p in his letter to Sahlan b. Abraham (see 
Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 322, top). 

2 Edited from a Parma Manuscript by S. Schechter, Cambridge, 1896 
(reprinted from JQR, vols. VI-VIII). The same text has also been published 
by Buber in his xu wan, Berlin, 1894, in a faulty manner (see Schechter’s 
critique in JOR, VIII, 179-84). 

3 Ed. Griinhut, Jerusalem, 1897. The MS. emanates from the Genizah 
and is dated Iyyar 12, [4]907 A.M.=1147 C.E. (cbid., 494). 

4 Published by Mann, /. c., I, 322, note 47. 

5 See Marx, JOR, N.S., I, 65-66, and cf. Mann, Jews in Egypt, I, 274. 
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The Genizah fragment given here seems to be a portion of 
yet a fifth Midrash. Of course it is possible to argue that it is 
a part of the above fourth work. However, the difference in 
style tends to militate against such a conclusion. In an arresting 
manner and in graphic phraseology the Aggadah here deals 
with the three verses in Canticles beginning with mnt °) (3.6, 
6.10 and 8.5) as applied to ‘‘the assembly of Israel.’’ But the 
whole portion available is in connection with the last instance, 
and hence to Cant., c. 8 (see recto, I. 10). The style is a mixture 
of Hebrew and Aramaic. There is a reference to Babli Bekorot 
(verso, |. 27-28), in addition to a citation from Mishnah (zdzd., 
]. 18). Noteworthy is also the usage of a Greek word for wilder- 
ness (]10°, zbzd., 1. 14). The question of the country of origin 
of this Midr. has to be left in abeyance till further portions 
thereof will become accessible. 
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Ill 


FRAGMENTS OF THE MIDRASH ON CONTRADICTORY 
BIBLICAL VERSES 


The care, which the Rabbis bestowed upon the study of the 
biblical text, was both meticulous and comprehensive. They 
paid attention to the plene and defective spellings and utilized 
them for their Aggadic (as well as Halakhic) interpretations; 
these were in the course of time collected into a Midrashic 
compilation known as mi7n) m7dN wT, of which several ver- 
sions exist.! The variants of Ketib and Keré served as sugges- 
tions for homiletic embellishments, and this procedure was 
extended even further by the method of “‘al-tikré,”’ thus positing 
new such variants in order somehow or other to base the Rab- 
binic dicta on Holy Writ.? Even the shape of the letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, the majuscular and minuscular ones in the 
Torah scrolls and in the Bible codices, and the so-called ‘‘tittles 
of the Law”’ (j"1n), became the object of the Aggadic imagination 
of the Rabbis.’ 

In their diligent occupation with the Bible, as the main 
source of all wisdom, knowledge and inspiration, they of course 
noticed the verses that were contradictory both as to form and 
as to content (At m8 Ar ownNDON OPAIND °w). Untiring was their 
endeavor to reconcile such discrepancies. The earlier method 
was to discover a third verse which would indicate how the 


«See ed. Marmorstein, London, 1917, where the previous publications 
are enumerated (x20, p. 4). Cf. also Wertheimer, 7»an> o-w770, Jerusalem, 
1923, pp. 19-26 (see there sia9, pp. 4-5). A further fragment has been edited 
by Ginzberg, ayv>yw rn, I, 206-209. 

2 A considerable number of ‘‘al-tikré’’ items is listed in S. Waldberg’s 
own 377, Lemberg, 1870, p. 31a ff. See further Rosenzweig’s study ‘‘Die 
Al-tikri-Deutungen”’ (Festschrift Isr. Lewy, 204-253; cf. also REJ, LXVI, 
304-5). 

3 Cf. such tracts as Nnpoav mip) mAwy wen and ADY ja napy °a7 WIT 
(mawpr mdita mdiba nym dyr parm Spr pann Sy) in Wertheimer’s owi Ix18, 
II, 30-47 (see sian, pp. 5-10), and cf. also pin 70, ed. Barges, Paris, 1866. 
See further mina 85x wtp oy ,odwa Na py 397 YM wIID, ed. Wertheimer, 
Jerusalem, 1914. 
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inconsistency was to be overcome. This is the procedure incor- 
porated by R. Ishmael as one of his 13 rules of hermeneutics.4 
It is also taken over by R. Eliezer b. Yose the Galilean in his 
32 rules of Aggadic methodology.’ However, with regard to 
numerous contradictions no third verse could be found to serve 
as a guide for the solution to be offered, and accordingly there 
was scope for the ingenuity of the Rabbis to propose interpre- 
tations in various ways.° 

A considerable number of statements dealing with such 
contradictory biblical verses are scattered all over the Tan- 
naitic and Amoraic writings. In course of time these were col- 
lected into a compendium going by the name of D’21ND °w wD 
versions of which have turned up among the Genizah fragments. 
So far such texts have been published by Wertheimer,’ Ginz- 
berg,’ and Lewin.? Herewith three more fragments are edited. 

No. 1 comprises mostly items that can be traced elsewhere. 
Thus the whole passage dealing with Ezekiel’s vision of the 
heavenly chariot (fol. 1, recto, 1. 11, to end of verso) is parallel 
to Hag. 13a-b. It is evident that the compiler had the Talmudic 
text before him which he occasionally modified, especially when 
turning the Aramaic into Hebrew. Also the contents of fol. 2 
are to be found in diverse sources. However, our fragment is of 


4 See his Baraita (in Sifra, ed. Weiss, 3a): 4y 71 m8 At Ow MDD DDIND '3 
ora yn owbwnm saw (cf. the examples given there). One of Hillel’s seven 
rules mentioned there: 0°31nD »2w) is not identical with the one discussed here. 
but is truncated from ovain>d ‘3 38 7722, as the parallels show (cf. already 
Weiss’ note 'x there, and see Bardowicz, Die Abfassungszeit der Baratta der 
32 Normen ftir die Auslegung der heiligen Schrift, Berlin, 1913, p. 7, note 1). 

5 See his 15th rule (in mn 3" wi7D 1s atyds 127 nw, ed. Enelow, New 
York, 1933, 25-26, where the parallels are listed). 

6 Cf. already Rabed in his commentary to Sifra (J. c., 1b bottom): 119) 
yoo .ar m8 at owno_n OAIND ‘3 Jpn) cwdwa ainan (yonw :d°x) Ay ony Ay Ioan 
0) yrnomd »99 wba anoa sa Ndi ar ox ar pwnsow orn minipad d’1n. See also 
Bardowicz, J. c., p. 14, note 4. 

7 See infra, p. 347. 

8 syyoyw on, I, 217-29. 

9 op mm, V (1934), 145-46. Lewin has overlooked the fact that the same 
fragment had already been published by Marmorstein, MGWJ, LXXIII 
(1929), 288-89. However, Lewin’s copy seems to be on the whole more cor- 
rect: (except recto, 1. 20: 7197 m8 15°x%7 ADvn oy), should read as in ed. 
Marm.: wT nia [r. n> ¥ aA] 1nd A). 
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value for its correct readings (cf., e. g., notes 23 and 39 to the 
text). 

No. 2 contains first the Aggadic enumeration of the sup- 
posed rulers of the universe. The last one mentioned is Alexander 
the Great, and in this connection there is given the story of his 
attempt to ascend the heavens and to fathom the depth of the 
ocean. Owing to the missing beginning it is not clear why this 
whole item has been inserted into this version of the Midrash 
dealing with contradictory biblical verses. Only towards the 
end of the fragment (verso, |. 13 ff.) there is introduced such a 
scriptural discrepancy. It has a heading: mbxw, viz. there is the 
following question, whereas the reply is indicated by: 2°wp nN). 
As to content, this item is also found in another version of our 
Midrash (see tnfra, note 61), but as regards the formal rubric 
m>xw it has its parallel in the version of which No. 3. forms a 
part (infra, p. 347). 

The latter has a variegated structure, with occasional cur- 
tailment on the one hand and extraneous but novel Aggadic 
material on the other (cf. notes 62 and 67, and also 82 and 92). 
Towards the end of the fragment (fol. 5b) there are items which 
pertain more to the Midrash nin mion than to our present 
compilation. 
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IV 
An EPISTLE IN MIDRASHIC STYLE 


The following letter is addressed to the Egyptian Nagid, R. 
Meborakh b. Sa‘adyah, celebrated alike for his communal 
leadership, as the official representative of Egyptian Jewry in 
the last decades of the 11th century, and for his scholarship in 
Jewish lore. By reason of his latter attainment, he bore several 
honorary titles emanating from both the Babylonian and the 
Palestinian academies, such as Alluf, Hakham Ha-Yeshibah, 
etc.1 However, literary evidence of his Talmudic erudition has 
so far been lacking. But in the following epistle there are pre- 
served two items which testify to his interest in talmudics. The 
writer, Yedidyah b. Elijah, refers to his discussion with the 
Nagid concerning these topics and tries to explain the divergent 
views of the latter and of himself as based on differing talmudic 
dicta. Yedidyah further compliments Meborakh on his learning, 
and states flatteringly that he “‘understands, investigates and 
searches (the Talmud) more than all the scholars of the land 
of Israel, for I have crossed it lengthwise and breadthwise.’’ 
The writer urges the Nagid to continue devoting himself to the 
study of the Talmud “‘till he will have it ready in his mouth as 
the Pentateuch’’ (fol. 2, verso, |. 1). 

It seems to me that Yedidyah was a newcomer to the land 
of the Nile, perhaps hailing from Byzantium. He made first a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he was not much impressed 
by the standard of the learning obtaining there. His visit fell 
in the period of the decline of the Palestinian Gaonate, viz. 
between the invasion of the country by the Seljuks in 1071 and 
the arrival of the Crusaders in 1099 (cf. note 32 to the text). 
From Palestine the writer proceeded to Egypt, where he came 
into contact with the learned Nagid Meborakh. His further 
whereabouts are unknown. 


1 See Mann, Jews in Egypt, 1, 207ff., II, 249ff. 
2 If the lacuna in fol. 2, recto, Il. 22-23, is correctly filled in. 
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His letter is couched in Midrashic style, revealing his famili- 
arity with talmudic Aggadah which he weaves in with ease and 
readiness. His aim, in addition to the discussion of the two 
items that formed the dispute between him and the Nagid, is 
to emphasize the importance of Jewish knowledge as the neces- 
sary preparation for the bliss in the hereafter. In this connection 
he illustrates his remarks by a parable fully in the Midrashic 
manner. He seems to have been a learned preacher. 
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DAS WESEN DER DINGE NACH DER 
LEHRE GABIROLS 


ABRAHAM HESCHEL, Frankfurt a. M. ~ 
I 
DASEIN UND WESEN 


N Bezug auf jedes Ding kénnen zwei Fragen gestellt werden: 

ob es ist und was es ist; die eine richtet sich an die Wirklich- 
keit, an das Dasein, die andere an den Inhalt, an das Wesen 
des Dinges. Der Unterschied und das Verhaltnis von Dasein und 
Wesen der Dinge sind ein Thema, das die philosophischen und 
mystischen Denker des Mittelalters immer wieder beschaftigt 
hat. Es wurde viel dariiber gestritten, in welchem Sinn dieser 
Unterschied besteht. Dass Wesen und Dasein ihrem Sinngehalt 
nach voneinander verschieden sind, ist gewiss und geht schon 
daraus hervor, dass keines von beiden den anderen in sich 
einschliesst. Besteht nicht aber diese Zweiheit von Wesen und 
Dasein auch wirklich, d. h. in den Dingen selbst? Sind nicht 
Dinge denkbar, deren Wesen als geistige Gebilde irgendwie 
objektiv sind, ohne dass sie iiberhaupt existieren? 

Die Theologenschulen von Basra und - Bagdad stritten 
dariiber, ob auch ein Nichtseiendes etwas Reales sei. In Basra 
wurde diese schon in der griechischen Philosophie aufgeworfene 
Frage bejaht und gelehrt, dass die Substanz auch im ‘‘Zustand’”’ 
des Nichtseins Substanz sei, denn die Substanz sei Substanz 
ihrem Wesen nach (nicht etwa durch ihre Existenz). Das Nicht- 
seiende habe mithin als etwas ‘“‘Wirkliches’”’ zu gelten. Ist nun 
die Substanz bereits vor der Existenz eine ‘‘Wirklichkeit,’’ so 
muss die hinzutretende Existenz eine weitere von ihr verschiedene 
Wirklichkeit sein.t Die Bedeutung dieser Unterscheidung wird 


1 A. Biram, Die atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buch der Streitfragen 
zwischen Basrensern und Bagdadensern, Diss. Leipzig, Berlin 1902, S. 27ff. 
M. Wittmann, ‘‘Die Unterscheidung von Wesenheit und Dasein in der ara- 


bischen Philosophie,” in der Festgabe C. Béwmker, Miinster 1913, S. 39. 
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ersichtlich, wenn man sich vergegenwartigt, dass sowohl der 
sogenannte Kontingenzbeweis als auch der ontologische Gottes- 
beweis in ihr begriindet sind. 

Dass im Sein Gottes Wesen und Dasein identisch sind, darin 
stimmten die Scholastiker iiberein. Dagegen gab es iiber die 
Frage, ob in den existierenden empirischen Dingen Wesen und 
Dasein real verschieden sind, einen Streit der Ansichten. Wahr- 
end Thomas u. a. dies bejahten, vertraten Alexander von Hales, 
Duns Scotus, Franz Suarez u. a. die Auffassung, dass es sich 
hierbei um einen gedanklichen Unterschied mit einem sachlichen 
Fundament (distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re) oder um 
einen formalen Unterschied in der Natur der Sache (distinctio 
formalis ex natura rei) handelt.? 

Diese in der spateren Scholastik vielumstrittene Lehre, deren 
Ausbildung vielleicht durch die von Augustin, Pseudo-Dionysius 
und Boéthius entlehnte Unterscheidung eines aus sich Seienden 
(ens a se) und eines durch Teilnahme Seienden (ens per partici- 
pationem) und die von Boéthius und dann von Gilbert de la 
Porée gelehrte Gegeniiberstellung von quod est und quo est 
mitbestimmt wurde, ist ein Produkt der arabischen Philosophie. 
Bei Gazali tragt diese Unterscheidung die Spur des platonischen 
Gegensatzes zwischen der Jdee und dem Einzelding oder der 
Erscheinung,3 wobei an Stelle der sinnlichen Erscheinung das 
Dasein als solches tritt. Bei Alfarabi fallt dann der Begriff des 
Daseins mit dem der Individualitat, der Erscheinung zusammen.4 
Durch den Weg iiber Avicenna im Abendland gelaufig geworden, 


2 Nach C. Nink, Sein und Erkennen, Leipzig 1938, S. 107, A. 1, sind beide 
Parteien darin einig, dass Wesen und Dasein als innere konstitutive Be- 
standteile einer und derselben res real identisch sind, wiewohl diese Identitat 
keine innerlich notwendige ist, nur betonen die einen die formale Verschieden- 
heit und die anderen die reale Identitit. 

3 J. de Boer, Die Widerspriiche der Philosophie nach Al-Gazzali und ihr 
Ausgleich durch Ibn Rosd, Strassburg 1894, S. 53. 

4 Vgl. M. Horten, Das Buch der Ringsteine Farabis, Miinster 1906, S. 10ff., 
108f.; M. Horten, Ein Hauptproblem der islamischen Philosophie, Archiv fiir 
systematische Philosophie, B. XXII, S. 187ff.; M. Horten, Die Petschafte der 
Weisheitslehre; Alfarabis philosophische A bhandlungen, iibers. von Fr. Dieterici, 
Leiden 1892, S. 108f. 
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blieb die Unterscheidung zwischen esse und essentia bis zum 
Nominalismus Gemeingut der Scholastik.s 

Auch Gabirol bejaht die reale Unterscheidung zwischen 
Dasein und Wesen in den Dingen.® Materie und Form, aus denen 
alle existierenden Dinge zusammengesetzt sind, sind im Sein 
miteinander verbunden, ihrem Wesen nach aber voneinander ver- 
schieden: diversitas in essentia, unitio in esse;7 essentiae materiae 
et formae expoliatae ab altera.* In diesem Sinne wird ihre Ver- 
einigung als applicatio essentiae cum essentia bezeichnet.? Dass 
diese Unterscheidung auf die allgemeine Materie und die allge- 
meine Form angewandt wird, mag darin begriindet sein, dass 
die Vorstellung von einem daseinsfreien, aber realen Wesen am 
ehesten bei den letzten Prinzipien der Wirklichkeit denkbar ist. 


II 
MATERIE UND WESEN 


Welcher Gehalt wird mit dem Wort essentia bezeichnet? Gabirol 
lehrt die Identitét von essentia und materia’? und deren Ver- 
schiedenheit von der forma.** Dasjenige, worin die aus Materie 
und Form zusammengesetzten Dinge’ miteinander iiberein- 


5 C. Baumker, Witelo, Miinster 1908, S. 336; H. Denifle im Archiv fiir Lit- 
teratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 1886, S. 486ff. St. Schindele, 
Zur Geschichte der Unterscheidung von Wesenhett und Dasein in der Scholastik, 
Miinchen 1900. 

6 Vgl. Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, 1 57: 70 995 xn ANIA07 IA70 IAT 
iminp Sy ADI pay imNysDdw. 

7 Avencebrolis (Ibn Gebirol) Fons Vitae ex arabico in latinum translatus 
ab Johanne Hispano et Domenico Gundissalino, ed. Clemens Baeumker, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, B. 1, Heft 2-4, Miinster 
1895, V 27, p. 306, 23; V 33, p. 318, 6. 

8 V 43, p. 337, 14. 

9V 7, p. 268, 4. 

10 Forma corporalis non fluxit ab essentia substantiae simplicis, id est 
materia quae sustinet formam eius, sed est deducta ex forma eius, III 36, 
p. 161, 25. Formae substantiarum sunt infusae in essentiis earum, IV 18, 
Decale 

1 Considera essentiam animae et eius formam, I 3, p. 5, 28. 

% Gabirol kennt die Unterscheidung zwischen erster und zweiter Materie 
nicht, da er das Vorhandensein einer in spezifischer Hinsicht einzigen Materie 
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stimmen, ist die Materie, wahrend das, wodurch sie sich vonein- 
ander unterscheiden, die Form ist: convenientes in materia et 
diversae in forma.%3 Im Wesen sind alle Substanzen nicht vonein- 
ander verschieden: unaquaque substantiarum in essentia non 
est alia ab alia.‘4 Das Wesen ist also das, worin die Dinge mit- 
einander iibereinstimmen, also die ihnen zugrundeliegende 
Materie.*’ Das Wesen der Dinge fallt mit dem Wesen der Materie 
zusammen. Hoc non potest esse ut essentia materiae sit aliud ab 
essentia eorum quae sunt, sed ea quae sunt, facta sunt aliud a 
materia per formas quae adveniunt ei, scilicet differentias quae 
dividunt eam.%° Die Materie ist allen Substanzen gemeinsam 
(communis est omnibus substantiis).*7 

Diese Auffassung ist aus der grundsatzlichen metaphysischen 
Betrachtung Gabirols hervorgegangen. Die Dinge sind namlich 
weder in jeder Beziehung voneinander verschieden noch in jeder 
Beziehung miteinander iibereinstimmend (Quod res nec omnino 
sunt diversae nec omnino convenientes),™® sondern in einer 
Hinsicht tibereinstimmend und in anderer verschieden.?? Die 
Uebereinstimmung und die Unterscheidung sind dasjenige am 
Sein, das Gabirol zum Problem wird und wofiir er eine Ableitung 
sucht. Da sie die letzten Seinssachverhalte sind, sind deren 
Griinde zugleich die Griinde alles Seienden. 

Gehen wir, um festzustellen, ob wir ein oder mehr als ein 
Seinsprinzip anzunehmen haben, vom Begriff der Substanz 
aus. Die Substanzen kommen in ihrem Wesen, d.h. in der 


lehrt, die allen Dingen zugrundeliegt. Vgl. Duns Scotus, De rerum principio, 


Gy8, areas, 13. 
121 Wa0y ps 22277210 
MEO wo elie 


*s Als Beispiel diene folgende Betrachtung. Aspice in aureas armillas, 
monilia quae sunt facta ex auro, et pone ea loco eorum quae sunt; et si inven- 
eris ea diversa per formas, et inveneris materiam quae sustinet illas unam, 
et non fuerit essentia materiae aliud ab essentia illorum: scies per hoc quia 
ea quae sunt, diversa sunt formis, sed materia quae sustinet illas una est, et 
essentia illius non est aliud ab essentia illorum, I 12, p. 15, 25. 
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Substantialitat, miteinander iiberein. Wenn nun alle Substanzen 
darin iibereinstimmen, dass sie Substanzen sind, so muss es etwas 
geben, das ihnen gemeinsam ist und ihnen gleichermassen den 
Substanzcharakter verleiht. Neben der Gemeinsamkeit gibt es 
aber die Verschiedenheit. Wiirde es nur ein Grundprinzip geben, 
dann miisste es zugleich das Prinzip der Gemeinsamkeit und 
das der Verschiedenheit bilden. Das wiirde jedoch bedeuten, 
dass die Dinge in derselben Hinsicht, in der sie miteinander 
iibereinkommen, voneinander verschieden waren.?° Wir miissten 
ferner, um beides ableiten zu k6énnen, eine Dualitat in dem 
einen Prinzip: neben dem Wesen — dem Grund fiir die Gemein- 
samkeit der Dinge—eine davon verschiedene Bestimmung —den 
Grund fiir die Verschiedenheit — annehmen; wir kamen dann 
schliesslich auf zwei Prinzipien.”% 

Dass alle natiirliche und kiinstliche Ejinzeldinge, Tiere, 
Pflanzen und Mineralien wie auch z. B. eine Saule oder ein Bett, 
sich aus Materie und Form zusammensetzen, ist offensichtlich. 
Dasselbe trifft aber auch auf die allgemeinsten Dinge, auf die 
vier Elemente zu. Dass ihnen ein gemeinsames Substrat zugrunde- 
liegen muss, ergibt sich aus der Mischung der den einzelnen 
Elementen zukommenden Qualitaten. Denn da die Qualitaten 
an sich eine Mischung und Verbindung nicht anstreben, so muss 
es etwas von ihrem Wesen Unterschiedenes geben, das als das 
ihnen gemeinsame Substrat die Verbindung herstellt und 
aufrecht erhalt.” 

Die Elemente kommen trotz aller Verschiedenheit darin 
miteinander iiberein, dass sie Kérper sind, mithin ist der Kérper 
das ihnen gemeinsame Substrat, das den Formen der einzelnen 
Elemente zugrundeliegt.?? Das Gleiche gilt fiir die geistigen 
Wesen. Da sie namlich in einer Hinsicht miteinander iiberein- 
stimmen und in anderer Hinsicht voneinander verschieden sind, 


20 Si una esset radix omnium, cum ipsa sint ‘diversa, necesse esset in eo 
in quo conveniunt esse diversa, I 6, p. 9, 1. 

ax J 6, p. 8, 6. 

22 Quia qualitatis non diligunt commixtionem neque applicationem, unde 
necesse est ut sit aliquid aliud ab eis quod coniugat eas et teneat, I 14, p. 18, 11. 

3.115, p, 19; 451 16, p: 19, 23. 
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so folgt daraus, dass sie iibereinstimmend sind durch die Materie 
und verschieden durch die Form.*4 

Gabirol gelangt deshalb dahin, zwei Grundprinzipien anzu- 
nehmen: die Materie als das Prinzip der Gemeinsamkeit und die 
Form als das Prinzip der Verschiedenheit.*s 


III 
MATERIE UND SUBSTANZ 


Die Dinge erhalten ihr Wesen von der Materie (dans omnibus 
essentiam suam).?° Dieses wichtige Bestimmungsmerkmal wird 
durch die Gegeniiberstellung zu der das Sein verleihenden Form 
(dare ei esse)?? akzentuiert. Worin besteht nun das Wesen der 
Materie? Das Wesen der Materie ist die Substantialitét (sub- 
stantialitas non est separata a sua essentia... quia essentia 
substantiae ipsa est essentia materiae).?® Die Jdentitét von 
Materie und Substanz wird ausdriicklich gelehrt.?? Der Begriff 
des Wesens scheint daher mit dem Begriff der Substanz gleich- 
bedeutend zu sein.3° 


24 1V 6, p. 222, 19. 

2s Uber den Herkunftsunterschied zwischen numerischer und spezifischer 
Verschiedenheit s. meine Abhandlung, ‘‘Der Begriff der Einheit in der Philo- 
sophie Gabirols,’”’ MGW/J, 1938, S. 89f. 

2 LOS pats. 163 

271513, -palOyt/ INGOs pe 234513 5C odie pe 235 624M eo oe OF 

a8 V 7, p. 269, 17. 

209 V 7, p. 269, 19; II 11, p. 42, 21. Vgl. V 1, p. 259, 22. Die Substantialitat 
gehort zum Wesen: substantialitas et enim addicta est essentiae, I 6, p. 8, 22. 
Perpetuitas animae (I 4, p. 6, 6) entspricht dem Ausdruck essentia animae 
(I 3, p. 5, 20.28). Eine ahnliche Behauptung findet sich bei Bahja, Torat Hobot 
ha-Lebabot, 1 6: 797) AN) WoND o7A2IND OX¥D) ,AYAINA NITION by PM) Wd) 
mapom oxy. Méglicherweise stiitzt sich Bahja hierbei auf Gabirol, vgl. D. 
Kaufmann, ‘Die Theologie des Bachja Ibn Pakuda,” Ges. Schriften, B. II, 
S. 43, A. 1, der diese Ausserung Bahjas zu erklaren sucht. Die lauteren Broder 
(Dieterici, Naturanschauung, S. 13) scheinen die Form mit der Substanz 
und die Materie mit dem Akzidens in eins zu setzen. Eine von der aristote- 
lischen Ansicht abweichende, mit Gabirol wesentlich iibereinstimmende 
Auffassung der Materie vertritt Abraham Ibn Esra, s. D. Rosin, ‘‘Die Reli- 
gionsphilosophie Abraham Ibn Esras,’’ MGWJ, 1898, S. 29, 161, 200. 

3¢ Substantia ist auch bei Thomas bedeutungsverwandt mit essentia, 
Summa th, I, q.29, 2 et III, q.2, 6 ad 3. Der Ausdruck o’cia bei Aristoteles 
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Das Wesen der Materie, das die Form erst empfangen muss, 
ist von der Form verschieden. Materia non recipit a voluntate 
secundum quod in virtute voluntatis est, sed secundum quod 
essentia eius parata est recipere.3t Materia non movetur ad 
consequendam essentiam voluntatis, sed ad consequendam 
formam quae creatur ex ea.3? Die Materie ist in ihrem Wesen 
der Form entgegengesetzt: cum materia sit aliud a forma et 
opposita illi in sua essentia.%3 

Das im Eingang der Gabirolschen Untersuchungen gefor- 
derte Grundprinzip, das allen Substanzen den Begriff der Sub- 
stantialitat in gleicher Weise verleihen soll (e¢ det intellectum 
substantiahitatis omnibus aequaliter),34 wird daher als Materie 
bezeichnet, von der dann behauptet wird, dass sie allen ihr 
Wesen verleiht.35 Wie die Form allen Formen das Sein und die 
Washeit verleiht, gibt die Materie allem die Substantialitat 
(forma quae dedit omni formae esse et quod est, sicut materia 
quae dedit omnem substantialitatem).% 

Da die Substanzialitat nichts vom Wesen der Materie Ver- 
schiedenes ist, bedeutet es keine Zusammensetzung, wenn die 
Materie den Charakter der Substanzialitat in sich schliesst, 
sondern nur eine verschiedene Benennung: was in Beziehung 
auf die Form Materie, wird, fiir sich betrachtet, Substanz 
genannt.37 

Oder: der Name der Materie kommt einem Dinge zu, das 
bereit ist, eine Form in sich aufzunehmen, sie aber noch nicht 


bezeichnet sowohl Wesen wie Substanz und der Ausdruck eiéos sowoh 
Wesen wie Form. 

BOWE ITS ioe, Ah Pe 32 V 32, p. 318, 3. 

3 TV 4, p. 219, 1. 34Oy poss. 

35 Substantia (arab. ,# 3>) und essentia (arab. 5) werden von vielen 
hebraischen Uebersetzern mit dem Terminus oxy wiedergegeben, vgl. meine 
Abhandlung, ‘‘Der Begriff des Seins in der Philosophie Gabirols,”’ Festschrift 
Jakob Freimann, S. 71 A. 34. : 

36 V 16, p. 286, 15. Die Wiedergabe bei Falaquera, nach der sich auch Jacob 
Guttmann, a.a.O., S. 211, gerichtet hat, ist unrichtig, vgl. Baumker z. St. 

37 Substantialitas non est separata a sua essentia. Unde non est possibile 
ut sit forma eius, quia essentia substantiae ipsa est essentia materiae; et non 
dividuntur nomina nisi in relatione: ergo tunc dicitur materia, cum refertur 
ad formam; et tunc dicitur substantia, cum per se stat, V 7, p. 269, 17. Vel. 
die Polemik des Abraham Ibn Daud gegen Gabirol, ’Emunah Ramah, herausg. 
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in sich aufgenommen hat; der Name der Substanz dagegen 
kommt dieser Materie dann zu, wenn sie bereits eine Form in 
sich aufgenommen hat und durch diese Form eine besondere 
Substanz geworden ist. Betrachten wir also diese Substanz so, 
dass wir uns die Form der Welt, die von ihr getragen wird, von 
ihr losgelést denken, so miissen wir sie als Materie bezeichnen; 
betrachten wir sie jedoch in Verbindung mit der Welt, die von 
ihr getragen wird, so miissen wir sie als Substanz bezeichnen.3® 

Diese Begriffsbeziehungen traten bereits bei Aristoteles auf. 
Das Einzelding (rode 7) als das wahrhaft Seiende setzt sich 
nach ihm aus zwei Komponenten zusammen, aus Materie und 
Form. An zahlreichen Stellen bezeichnet nun Aristoteles die 
Materie, das Substrat des Werdens, als Substanz (ovcia), als 
das wahrhaft Seiende, da ihr die Eigentiimlichkeiten des sub- 
stantiellen Seins zukommen.3? Allein die Schwierigkeit, die 
dadurch entsteht, dass die Materie als solche kein Sein im eigent- 
lichen Sinne besitzt, veranlasst ihn wiederum zur Ansicht, ‘‘dass 
die Form und das (aus Materie und Form) Zusammengesetzte 
in hédherem Masse Substanz ist als die Materie’’4° und dass die 
Materie, die nur der Méglichkeit nach Sein besitzt, eine poten- 
tielle Substanz, 7) duvauer ovata sei.*t Die Form dagegen sei eine 
Substanz der Wirklichkeit nach, ovata ws évépyera.” 


von S. Weil, Frankfurt a. M. 1852, I 2, und dazu David Kaufmann, Studien 
uiber Salomon Ibn Gabirol, Budapest 1899, S. 97ff.; Jacob Guttmann, Die 
Religionsphilosophie des Abraham 1bn Daud aus Toledo, Gottingen 1879, S 
39ff.; D. Neumark, Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie des Mittelalters, B. 1, 
S531. 

38 de pr. 42520) 

39 Met. VIII 4, 1044a 15; IX 7, 1049a 35-36; IX 8, 1050b 27; XIII 2, 
1077a 35-36; De gen. et corr. 15, 321b 19ff. 

4° Met. VII 3, 1029a 27-30. 

4 Met. VIII 2, 1042b 9. In der sensualistischen stoischen Lehre dagegen 
wird die als Kérperlichkeit aufgefasste Materie ganz entschieden als das erste 
Seiende, als die Substanz bezeichnet, da nur das sinnlich Wahrnehmbare als 
Seiendes und die K6rperlichkeit als solche als das Bleibende angesehen wurden. 
Zum Ganzen vgl. C. Baumker, Das Problem der Materie in der griechischen 
Philosophie, Miinster 1890, S. 254ff., 336ff., ferner Robert Abendroth, Das 
Problem der Materie, Leipzig 1889. 

4 Vgl. Die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles, aus dem Arabischen 
libersetzt von Fr. Dieterici, Leipzig 1883, S. 127. 
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Eine analoge Problemlage finden wir bei Gabirol. Auch er 
sieht sich gendtigt, sowohl die allgemeine Materie als auch die 
allgemeine Form als Substanzen anzusehen, spricht jedoch im 
Gegensatz zu Aristoteles der Materie in héherem Grade den 
Substanzcharakter zu als der Form.‘ Was bestimmt ihn zu dieser 
Ansicht? 

Wahrend der aristotelische Begriff der Materie vor allem 
einer Analyse des Werdeprozesses entwachsen und vor allem 
als ein Substrat des Werdens fiir die kérperlichen Substanzen 
gedacht ist, ist der Begriff der Materie bei Gabirol einer Wesens- 
analyse des Seienden entsprungen.* Er ist der Gattungsbegriff 
fiir die allem Seienden gemeinsamen Merkmale. Er ist nicht 
empirisch, sondern begrifflich ermittelt. Da er dem Seienden 
entnommen ist, muss er Seinsgehalt besitzen; da er das Wesen- 
hafte bezeichnet, ist er auch auf das Geistige gerichtet, nicht 
nur auf das K6rperliche. . 

Fiir diese Konzeption der Materie entfallt das nach Aristoteles 
bestehende Hindernis, die ‘‘nichtseiende’’ Materie als reale 
Substanz zu bestimmen. Sie erméglicht Gabirol, in dieser 
Begriffskollision auch dem urspriinglichen Sinn des die Sub- 
stratsfunktion betonenden Substanzbegriffes gerecht zu werden 
und der Materie den Substanzvorrang gegeniiber der Form 
zuzubilligen. 


IV 
MERKMALE DER SUBSTANZ 


Der Begriff der Substanz schliesst in sich, nach der Auffassung 
Gabirols, sechs Eigentiimlichkeiten (sex proprietates) ein,45 von 
denen er nur vier gelegentlich formuliert: a) die Substanz ist 
kein Getragenes (quod non est in subiecto) ;4° b) die Substan- 


4 Dass die Materie trotz ihrem Substantialitatscharakter ohne die Form 
nur esse in potentia hat (I 13, p. 16, 24), ist durchaus folgerichtig. 

44.Vgl. Julius Guttmann, Philosophie des Judentums, Miinchen 1933, 
S. 105. 

45 V 22, p. 299, 6. 

46 V 22, p. 299, 9. Dies widerspricht nicht der Behauptung: omnis auctor 
excepto primo auctore in suo opere indiget subiecto quod sit susceptibile 
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tialitat ist in (an) sich unverdnderlich (substantialitas non est 
variabilis in se);47 c) die Substanz hat Bestand durch sich selbst 
(existere per se);4® d) der Substanz ist die Aufnahmefahigkeit 
fiir die Verschiedenheit (receptibilis diversitatis)4® eigen. 

Diese vier Bestimmungen der Substanz: quod non est in sub- 
tecto, non est variabilis in se, existere per se, und receptibilis 
diversitatis werden auch von der Materie ausgesagt: a) primum 
subiectum est materia universalis;s° b) materia in se est una, 
et non venit diversitas nisi ex forma;5* c) existens per se;%? 
d) sustentatrix diversitatis, receptibilis omnium formarum. 
Dagegen spricht Gabirol der Form den Charakter der Substanz 
im eigentlichen Sinne ab, da es ihr wesentlich zukommt, in einem 
Anderen Bestand zu haben (subsistere in alio)54 und da ihr die 
Aufnahmefahigkeit fiir die Verschiedenheit abgeht; es fehlen 
ihr somit das erste und das vierte Merkmal einer Substanz.5s 
Die Form ist, insofern sie von der Materie getragen wird, ein 
Akzidens, an sich aber ist sie eine Substanz. Denn zum Wesen 
des Akzidens gehért nicht in erster Linie, dass es von einem 
Anderen getragen, sondern dass es, sobald es sich von seinem 


suae actionis, II 9, p. 40, 21, da die Substanz, bezw. die Materie, fiir die allein 
dieses Merkmal gilt, keine Wirkung ausiibt: materia non habet actionem, 
V 31, p. 314, 13. Die Behauptung, dass die materia prima spiritualis agens in 
omni ist, V 21, p. 296, 11.13, ist offenbar ungenau iibersetzt. 

471 6, p. 8, 23. Die einzelne Substanz, die ja nicht nur aus Substantialitat 
besteht, ist nicht absolut unveranderlich, enthalt aber etwas Bleibendes in 
sich. Gabirol unterscheidet, im Gegensatz zu Plotin (Enn. VI, 3, 9), zwischen 
ersten und zweiten Substanzen (und Akzidentien: scientia secundorum acci- 
dentium et secundarum substantiarum, II 6, p. 35, 23), vgl. Joel, Zon Gadirol’s 
Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie, S. 18, und S. Horovitz, Die 
Psychologie bei den jtidischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters von Saadia 
bis Maimuni, S. 81, A. 10. 

48 V 23, p. 300, 2. 

49 V 22, p. 299, 10. 

soy 15; p. 19516: 

s V 30, p. 311, 2; vgl. 1 10, p. 13, 15.26. C. 12, p. 15, 23; IV 9, p. 230, 24.231, 
18" CSO p2231418:2384202 

s2'V 22, p. 298, 15. 

33 V 22, p. 298, 15. 

54] 13, p. 16, 9. 

ss V 22, p. 298, 26; 299, 9. Impossibile est ut (forma) habeat esse nisi in 
materia in qua subsistit, III 37, p. 162, 11. 
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Trager loslést, in seinem Sein aufgehoben wird. Kann man 
demnach die Form auch nicht absolut als Substanz, so darf man 
sie immerhin als die substantielle Form bezeichnen.*® 


A. DAs TRAGERSEIN 


Der Begriff der Substanz ist kein elementarer Gedanke, kein 
Monolith, sondern der Inbegriff einiger, in sich verschiedener 
Einsichten. Seinem zusammengesetzten Inhalt entsprechen die 
verschiedenen Bestimmungen, die das Wesen der Substanz aus- 
machen. Zum rechten Verstandnis der Substanz und _ ihrer 
Bestimmungen ist es notwendig, auf die Ausgangspunkte der 
verschiedenen gedanklichen Tendenzen einzugehen, die sich im 
Substanzbegriff wie in einer Resultante treffen. 

Die logisch-analytische wie die ontologische Einsicht lehrt, 
dass die in der Umwelt bestehenden Erscheinungen und Zu- 
stande notwendig auf Dinge bezogen sind, an Gegebenheiten 
existieren. Die Schnelligkeit im Satze ‘‘Das Pferd ist schnell’ 
setzt das Pferd, dem sie anhaftet, voraus. Die Ordnung in der 
Erscheinungswelt wird durch die Beziehungen, die zwischen den 
Dingen bestehen, bestimmt. Die Erscheinungen setzen die Dinge 
als ihre Unterlagen voraus, denen sie anhaften, wahrend sie 
selbst anderen Erscheinungen als Unterlage dienen. ‘‘Das letzte 
Subjekt, das nicht mehr von einem anderen ausgesagt wird,’’s7 
das selbst keiner Grundlage bedarf und auf nichts bezogen oder 
hingeordnet ist,5* ‘das, was unter den Dingen liegt,’ bzoxel- 
yevov, das sub-stans, das Darunterliegende, ist die Substanz.%? 


s6 Certe forma accidentalis est considerata respectu sustentationis in 
materia; sed in se ipsa substantia est; et ideo vocaverunt hanc formam sub- 
stantialem, et non absolute substantiam. et omnino, postquam accidens non 
est accidens propter sustentationem suam tantum, sed propter destructionem 
sui post separationem sui a sustinente, tunc non debet forma prima esse 
accidens ideo quod sustinetur in materia, V 22, p. 298, 24. 

57 Aristoteles, Met. V 8, p. 1017b; VII 3, 1028b. 

s8 Vgl. Sertillanges, Der Heilige Thomas von Aquin, deutsche Ausgabe, 
S. 110f.; s. auch Isaak ben Salomon Israeli, Sefer ha-Jesodot, Das Buch tiber 
die Elemente, herausgegeben von S. Fried, Drohobycz 1900, S. 11f. 13; Ibn 
Daud, ’Emunah Ramah, I 1. 

s9 ‘‘Substanz im eigentlichsten, urspriinglichsten und vorziiglichsten Sinne 
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Das Merkmal der Substanz, allen Erscheinungen als Substrat 
zu dienen lasst sich am besten — wenn man nicht die Totalitat 
der von ihr getragenen Erscheinungen, sondern den Charakter 
ihrer selbst zum Ausdruck bringen will — negativ definieren: 
als etwas, was nicht auf ein Anderes bezogen, was nicht an einem 
Anderen ist. Denn das Trager-sein als solches, der Umstand, 
dass etwas Subjekt gewisser Bestimmungen und Eigenschaften 
ist, schliesst keineswegs den Charakter der Substanz ein. 
Erscheinungen, die Eigenschaften besitzen, miissen nicht deshalb 
Substanzen sein, denn sie setzen ihrerseits ein sie tragendes 
Substrat voraus. Es ist daher sinnvoll, wenn die Substanz 
negativ beschrieben wird: quod non est in subiecto.®° Positiv 
bedeutet diese Bestimmung, dass die Substanz in sich selbst ist, in 
sich selbst Bestand hat (ens in se als Gegensatz zu ens in alio).™ 

Nach der Auffassung Gabirols geht der Form diese Eigentiim- 
lichkeit ab. Denn die die Form auszeichnende und von der 
Materie unterscheidende Grundfunktion ist, in einem Anderen 
zu subsistieren (subsistere in alio), das Getragensein.* Die Form 
bedarf eines Tragers, dessen Form sie ist (forma opus habet 
sustinente cui sit forma).® Omnis forma ad subsistentiam suam 
opus habet materia quae sustinet eam. 


ist die, die weder von einem Subjekt ausgesagt wird, noch in einem Subjekt 
ist,’’ Aristoteles, Categ. 5. Vgl. Descartes, Principia I § 51. 

6° Thomas sagt von der Materie: quae non potest esse in alio, cum sit 
primum subiectum, S. th. I, q. 3, 2 ad 3; III, q. 77, 2. Gabirol definiert die 
Materie, die allen Dingen zugrunde liegt, in positiver Weise. 

6 Der Ausdruck (geschépfliche) ‘‘Substanz”’ bezeichnet nicht das ‘‘Durch- 
sich-sein” selbst, denn das Sein selbst kann nicht als Gattung auftreten. 
Er bezeichnet nach Thomas eine Wesenheit, der diese bestimmte Art ‘zu 
sein,’ namlich “‘durch sich selbst zu sein,’ zukommt, jedoch so, dass dieses 
Sein dann nicht eins ist mit der Wesenheit selbst, S. th. I, q. 3,5 ad 1. 

1.13, p16, 95: Vi 29 p. 259; 25.260, clvesr23 ee 200" 16. Caan oh oeers 
c. 42, p. 334, 5. 

SssVt3; pa2l ion cia Ul lel dpapmidneetos 

4 II 19, p. 59, 2.7; cf. IV 14, p. 241, 6. In yup odiy des Josef Ibn Saddik, 
ed. S. Horovitz, S. 8f. heisst es: 71s7 N17 india ToIyM ADINA NIT OXya TDIyM 
siT qoina.. wi bap swim xdy axw) asm Kw amin... anda anpoyy 
mya asa wadw anNi nd3 imws. AA JOIN WANs wadw DTpy DD nda oxy 
Pax Ans ‘bap qin xo xbw uotpm rad ar boar dpa xD ms Ayn oxy 
soina vxvabdy anixsn pbod S21 mavnos. 
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Fiir Gabirol ist in der Korrelation der Materie als des 
Tragenden und der Form als des getragenen Prinzips die funda- 
mentale Struktur der Wirklichkeit gegeben. Sie bestimmt ihn 
auch dazu, in der Materie das iibergeordnete Prinzip,® das, was 
alle Dinge tragt und im Gegensatz zur Form non est in subiecto, 
zu sehen. 

Der Begriff des Tragens ist das wichtigste Kennzeichen und 
das gegenseitige Unterscheidungsmoment in der Beschreibung 
von Materie und Form. Der Form als dem Getragenen steht 
die Materie als das Tragende gegeniiber. Zum Eigentiimlichen 
an dieser Eigenschaft gehért die Beziiglichkeit, die auf ein 
Objekt, auf das Getragene iiberleitet. Als Transitivum kommt 
sie daher der Materie nur in ihrer Beziehung zur Form und nicht 
fiir sich zu (materia est sustinens respectu formae quae sustinetur 
in ea). Die Materie wird erst dann zu einer Tragenden, wenn 
die Form zu ihr gelangt ist (cum forma accesserit materiae, facta 
est materia per eam formata et sustentatrix formae).%7 

In der Beziehung zu einer bestimmten Form ist die Materie 
der Trager dieser Form, hingegen in der Beziehung zu den in 
der Ordnung des Seins auf sie folgenden Wesen erstreckt sich 
ihr Tragen auf alle Wesen, auf die Formen®* wie auf die 
Materien.°? Von der ersten Materie wird deswegen behauptet, 
dass sie alles (omnia, totum)’° tragt. 

Diese Struktur des Seins, durch die der Charakter alles 
Geschaffenen bestimmt wird: seine Zusammengesetztheit, Be- 
diirftigkeit und Begrenztheit, lasst sich folgendermassen 
erklaren. Da der Schépfer ein notwendig Seiender ist, so ist er 
in sich selbst identisch, das Geschaffene dagegen muss, weil es 
das Moégliche ist, in sich selbst nichtidentisch, sondern dieses 
und jenes sein; daraus aber folgt, dass es aus einem Tragenden 
und einem Getragenen bestehen miisse. Es entspricht ferner 


6 Vel. II 1, p. 24, 8. 

6 V 2, p. 259, 24.260, 6. 

CPV Esp eo LON: 

CMS pass ios Sop. 2OsmisaL Vion pezol so 12 Co 10p: 23256; 
CAS r pr 247710" Wels ep 292 519s CP lO spy 294 5 1G2 327 polo 4: 

69 JI 1, p. 24, 5.14; vgl. IV 15, p. 246, 18. 

IMeteape toes pasia li all) 42 ape 74 eren 49 ap 189-82 1V 9; 
p: 230; 24 C10 p. 2315118; Ve21p. 296% 13: 
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dem héchsten Wesen, in seiner Wirkung vollkommen zu sein; 
es ist aber eine gréssere Vollkommenheit, ein Tragendes und 
ein Getragenes als entweder ein nur Tragendes oder ein nur 
Getragenes hervorzubringen. Da ferner der Schépfer als die 
Einheit weder Tragendes noch Getragenes ist, so muss das 
Geschaffene als das Vielheitliche Tragendes und Getragenes 
sein; denn ware es nur Tragendes oder nur Getragenes, so wiirde 
es gleichfalls eine Einheit und die Verschiedenheit von ihm aus- 
geschlossen sein. Da ferner der Schépfer sich selbst geniigend 
und vollkommen ist, so muss das Geschaffene bediirftig und 
unvollkommen sein; das Tragende muss des Getragenen und 
das Getragene des Tragenden bediirfen und keines von beiden 
ohne das andere vollkommen sein. Ferner muss durch das 
Schaffen ein gewirktes Sein entstehen, das dem wirkenden Sein 
entgegengesetzt ist. Da nun das wirkende Sein nicht endlich und 
nicht umgrenzt ist, so muss das gewirkte Sein endlich und 
umgrenzt sein, und als solches muss es etwas haben, das seine 
Grenze bildet; es muss demnach eine tragende Materie und eine 
getragene Form geben. Ferner wird durch die Verschiedenheit 
von Materie und Form ein Beweis fiir das Dasein des géttlichen 
Willens erbracht, denn die Art des Willens ist es, ein Ding und 
dessen Gegensatz hervorzubringen.” 

Der Begriff des Tragens erfahrt eine Klarung durch Heran- 
ziehung einer Analogie. Alles, was in der niederen Welt existiert, 
ist aus der oberen herabgestrémt und findet sich auch dort. Die 
Art jedoch, in der die Dinge in der oberen Welt existieren, ist 
eine andere als in der niederen Welt: sie werden dicker und 
grdéber, je mehr sie herniedersteigen, feiner und lauterer, jemehr 
sie emporsteigen.73 Dem Ort, der einer niederen Stufe der Seins- 


™ Die Vollkommenheit kann sich, wie aus dem Gesamtzusammenhang 
hervorgeht, nicht auf das Objekt, sondern nur auf die Wirkung als solche 
beziehen. 

OW Ms); 0s SUE), IT 

73 Et tamen formae quae sunt infusae in inferioribus, infunduntur a 
superioribus, et non inveniuntur in inferioribus in tali forma quali sunt in 
superioribus. et haec est communis radix de omni illo quod venit a superiore 
ad inferius, II 14, p. 48, 7. Quo amplius quid descenderit a simplicioribus ad 
composita, erit spissius et crassius, et quo amplius ascenderit, erit subtilius 
et tenuius, II 14, p. 48, sd. 
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ordnung, namlich der Quantitat,74 entstammt und als das Sich- 
anschliessen eines K6érpers an die Oberflache eines anderen 
KGrpers’s (applicatio superficiei corporis ad superficiem corporis 
alterius)7® definiert wird, entspricht in der oberen Welt der 
Begriff des Tragens und Getragenseins, der Subsistenz. Der 
Subsistenz der K6rper ineinander, die mit dem kérperlichen 
Ort identisch ist, entspricht die Subsistenz aller Dinge im Wissen 
des Schépfers und die Subsistenz der ersten Form in der ersten 
Materie.77 Wir kénnen uns eine Vorstellung davon machen, 
wie die geistigen Substanzen, die eine in der anderen subsistieren 
und wie die eine den Ort fiir die andere bilde, wenn wir uns 
vorstellen, wie die Farben und Gestalten in den Oberflachen 
und wie die Oberflachen in den Kérpern subsistieren. GemAss 
dem Grundsatz, dass die sichtbaren Dinge ein Abbild der unsicht- 
baren sind, ist der untere, kérperliche Ort ein Abbild des oberen, 
geistigen Ortes.7® 

Die Behauptung, die Materie tragt die Form und die Form 
wird von der Materie getragen, meint dasselbe, wie wenn gesagt 
wird, die Materie ist der Ort der Form (locus formae)79 oder 
der Ort aller Dinge (locus omnium rerum, ex intellectu susti- 
nentis).°° 

Der konkrete Inhalt dieses Begriffes scheint zweierlei zu 
besagen, erstens: das Enthaltensein des Untergeordneten im 
Uebergeordneten, aus dem es hervorgegangen ist, und zweitens: 
das Angewiesensein des Getragenen in seiner Existenz auf das 
Tragende.** Wahrend das erste das potentielle Sein der Dinge 
in ihrem Ursprung bezeichnet, driickt das zweite einen aktuellen 
Tatbestand aus. Im ersten Sinne sind auch folgende Aeusse- 
rungen zu verstehen: Dasjenige, was kein Korper ist, hat seinen 
Bestand in der Ursache, die es tragt. Quod non est corpus, non 


mI 14, p. 47, 21. 

7s S. Aristoteles, Phys. VI 4; De coelo IV, 3. 310, b. 7. 
76 II 14, p. 47, 25. 

Tile tap a0 ese 

7 1T5) sp 50nd: 

79 V 31, p. 314, 1. 

80 V 4, p. 262, 20; vel. II 14, p. 49, 9.11. 

.V 23, p. 299, 22; V 25, p. 303, 24. 
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stat nisi in sua causa quae eam sustinet.** Die erste Materie 
enthalt in sich alles (continet omnia),*’ materia est continens 
totum, et totum existit in ea.*4 

Das den Charakter der Form auszeichnende und von der 
Materie unterscheidende Merkmal des Getragenseins (sub- 
sistentia)®’ bezeichnet zunachst den Tatbestand des Ange- 
wiesenseins. Die Form bedarf eines Tragers, dessen Form sie 
ist (forma opus habet sustinente cui sit forma).** Omnis forma 
ad subsistentiam suam opus habet materia quae sustinet eam.*? 

Der Substanzbegriff leitet sich problemgeschichtlich z. T. 
aus der Distinktion zwischen logischem Subjekt und dessen 
Bestimmungen ab. Aus einer ahnlichen Begriffsableitung ergab 
sich fiir Gabirol auch der Begriff der Materie. Das Verstandnis 
fiir die Gleichsetzung von Substanz und Materie wird daher 
durch folgende Explikation des Begriffes iiberhaupt, die Gabirol 
als Anhaltspunkt fiir die Annahme von Materie und Form dient, 
erleichtert. Nehmen wir z. B. den Begriff Kérper. Indem man 
etwas als KGrper bezeichnet, setzt man damit eine Eigenschaft 
und ein Ding, dem diese Eigenschaft zukommt, eine Form und 
ein Geformtes. Denn der K6rper ist der Name fiir ein Ding, das 
Lange, Breite und Héhe besitzt.** Diese fiir den Begriff des 
geistigen (omne intelligibile dividitur in formam et formatum)*®? 
wie des kGrperlichen (in corpore est forma et formatum)9%° 
Dinges zutreffende Einsicht (omne quod est in intellectu dividi- 


$2 I] 14, p. 47, 18. 

SM p. 24,14 FIV Opa 2st 2. 

4 V 30, p. 311, 4. Die Materie ist virtus ad sustinendum formam, V 10, 
pais ils 

85 Vid, D2 259,29.200, 91 3.C 23h p92 99 1 Os Cason pa slot Ou4e apa o ose oE 

SVS pieziliiaro> Chelll lety/ee penta sme 
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88 Solum nomen corporis signum est ad sciendum esse materiam sus- 
tinentem corporeitatem, quia cum annuntias aliquid esse corpus, assignas 
formam et formatum, sicut cum de corpore enuntias quod sit coloratum aut 
figuratum, (et) assignas per hoc declarantem et declaratum; et cum definiens 
dicis quod corpus est longum, latum et spissum, constituis rem quae est longa, 
lata et spissa. 
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tur in proprietatem et propriatum)% lasst annehmen, es miisse 
im Sein eine Form, die Eigenschaft, und eine Materie, das 
Substrat, das die Eigenschaft tragt, geben. In der Korrelation 
von Subjekt und Eigenschaft findet Gabirol die Korrelation von 
Materie und Form. Dass die Struktur des logischen Denkens der 
Struktur der realen Gegebenheit entspricht, gilt ihm als selbst- 
verstandlich. Er schliesst daher aus der Notwendigkeit der 
Begriffe auf den Aufbau des Seins. 


B. Dre UNVERANDERLICHKEIT IN SICH 


Die Frage nach dem, was in allem Werden bleibend und unver- 
anderlich ist, ist ein klassisches Thema der griechischen Philo- 
sophie. Das, was als Subjekt aufeinanderfolgender Erschei- 
nungen bleibend und bestandig ist, nennt man Substanz. Die 
“Unveranderlichkeit,’’ die Gabirol sowohl der Materie als auch 
der Form zuschreibt, kann nicht in aktueller Hinsicht gemeint 
sein, denn in Wirklichkeit unterliegen Form und Materie der 
Vervielfaltigung. Waren beide unverdnderlich, dann miisste 
man fragen, woher es denn in der Wirklichkeit, in der nichts da 
ist ausser Materie und Form, Veranderung gebe? Die Auffassung 
von der Unverdnderlichkeit der Materie wiirde ferner in einem 
sehr krassen Widerspruch zu der an einer anderen Stelle ver- 
tretenen Ansicht stehen, wonach der Materie im eigentlichen 
Sinne nur zwei Eigenschaften zukommen: das Tragen der Form 
und ihre Vielfachheit und Teilbarkeit (sustinere formam, multi- 
plicitas et divisibilitas).9s Mag man auch bei der Materie als 
demjenigen Seinsbestandteil, in dem alle Dinge miteinander 
iibereinstimmen, nur eine quantitative Vervielfaltigung anneh- 
men,%t und somit die Materie auch in Wirklichkeit fiir unver- 


x V 12, p. 279, 6. 

2 Vel. Liber de causis, VIII; Jacob Guttmann, Die Philosophie des Salomon 
ibn Gabirol, S. 176, A. 3. Fiir neuplatonische Denker, die im menschlischen 
Erkennen ein getreues Abbild des Seins sahen, fielen die logischen Verhalt- 
nisse der Begriffe mit der inneren Struktur der Wirklichkeit zusammen. 

BTV 1 p.236;, 23,25.237, 4. 

9 Vgl. meine Abhandlung ‘‘Der Begriff der Einheit in der Philosophie 
Gabirols,’”’ MGW/J, 1938, S. 101f. 
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anderlich halten, so kann dies fiir die Form, die notwendigerweise 
auch einer qualitativen Veranderung unterliegen muss, unmég- 
lich Geltung haben. In der Tat fiihrt Gabirol die Veranderung 
auf die Entfernung der Form von ihrem Ursprung zuriick, 
also nicht auf die Form an sich, sondern auf ihre Entfernung 
von der ersten Einheit, die Entfernung aber, die kein positiver, 
sondern ein negativer Faktor ist, bedeutet etwas, was der Form 
entgegengesetzt ist: namlich die Einbusse an Einheit. Diese 
zunehmende Bldésse, die Mangelhaftigkeit der kreatiirlichen 
Form, die Nichtform an der Form, also eine Privation, ist es, 
die sich als Faktor der Vervielfaltigung auswirkt. Die allgemeine 
Form in se dagegen ist unveranderlich.% 

Die Richtigkeit dieser Interpretation der Auffassung Gabirols 
erweist sich auch aus seiner Erérterung der Perseitat der Form. 
Der Unterscheidung zwischen existere per se in actu und existere 
per se in intellectu®® entspricht wohl die Unterscheidung zwischen 
variabilis propter elongationem ab origine und invariabilis in se. 
Die Unveranderlichkeit bezieht sich somit nicht auf die in der 
Wirklichkeit bestehenden Formen, sondern auf den Begriff der 
allgemeinen Form. 

Offenbar gilt es nicht nur fiir die Form, dass die Erérterung 
ihrer Eigentiimlichkeiten fiir die forma in intellectu erfolgt, 
sondern auch fiir die Materie. Da nun nach der Ansicht Gabirols 
der Materie an sich keine Eigenschaften zukommen, sondern 
nur der mit der Form verbundenen Materie (quod nulla pro- 
prietas cadit in materiam tantum, sed in materiam et formam 
simul)97 und die Form ihren Namen erst dann verdient, wenn 
sie die Form einer Materie ist (forma non meruit hoc nomen, 
nisi quando facta est forma materiae),9* muss es sich hierbei um 
die Begriffe der mit Form verbundenen Materie und der mit 


der Materie verbundenen Form handeln. 
{ 


95 Vgl. meine Abhandlung, MGW/V, a.a.O. S. 105. 

9 V 23, p. 300, 4. 

97 TV 5, p. 221, 4. 

98 TV 20, p. 254, 15. Die Form, die mit der Materie nicht verbunden ist, 
ist in Wahrheit keine Form: secundum veritatem non est forma, quia non 
sustinetur in aliquo, IV 20, p. 255, 18. 
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C. ExISTERE PER SE 


Die Bestimmung der Substanz als existens per se, als ein durch 
sich Seiendes will nicht die Ursachlosigkeit der Substanz, sondern 
ihre ontologische Selbstandigkeit zum Ausdruck bringen. Von 
der Materie, die ihr Sein von der Form erhalt,99 kann nicht 
ausgesagt werden, dass sie zu ihrer Existenz keiner Ursache 
bedarf, es kann ihr nur das akzidentielle Sein abgesprochen 
werden. Die Materie hat wohl ihr Sein nicht aus sich (a se), 
jedoch fir sich (per se).*°° Scholastisch gesprochen wird in 
Bezug auf die Substanz die causa formalis intrinseca, nicht die . 
causa formalis extrinseca vel causa effectiva abgelehnt. Die 
Form dagegen, die nach der Ansicht Gabirols den Dingen das 
Sein verleiht, kann in Wirklichkeit nicht fur sich (per se), 
sondern an einem anderen, an einem Substrat existieren, dagegen 
aber kommt der Form ihrem Begriffe und ihrer Méglichkeit 
nach das Fiirsichsein zu. Darin besteht auch der Unterschied 
zwischen der Form und dem Akzidenz, denn fiir den Begriff des 
Akzidenz ist es wesentlich, dass es an der Substanz haftet; das 
Fiirsichsein widerspricht seinem Begriff. Zwischen Materie und 
Form besteht somit nicht das gleiche Verhaltnis wie zwischen 
Substanz und Akzidenz.'™ 

Das Fiirsichsein muss nach Gabirol der Form zukommen, 
da sie in ihrem Begriff als Urprinzip sich nicht in einer ontologi- 
schen Abhangigkeit von der Materie befinden kann. 

Gabirol unterscheidet zwischen dem Substratsein, das er 
der Form abspricht (non habeat esse nisi in materia), und dem 


99] 13, p. 16, 9 u.a.m. Auch Thomas sieht die Form als das Seinsprinzip 
an: forma facit esse (in III S, dist. 6, q. 2, ar. 2 ad 1), quod forma dat esse 
materiae (De ente et essentia, c. 5), cf. S. th. I, 3, 4; I, 77, 6. 

x00 Zum Begriff der Aséitat vgl. Sawicki, ‘‘Das Problem der Aséitat,”’ 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesellschaft, XX XVII, 143ff.; A. Straub, 
“Die Aséitat Gottes,” a.a.O., XVI, 105ff. 

x0t Esse primae formae, scilicet existere per se in actu, est impossibile, 
quia non habet esse nisi cum materia simul; sed in intellectu et in potentia 
est possibile. et in hoc est differentia inter ipsam et accidens, quia accidens 

non intelligitur existens per se, V 23, p. 300, 4. 
x02 [J] 37, p. 162, 11; V 22, p. 299, 9. 
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Fiirsichsein, das er der Form zuschreibt (esse per se).7°3 Worin 
der Unterschied zwischen diesen beiden Bestimmungen besteht, 
kommt in Fons vitae nicht zum Ausdruck. Offenbar bezeichnet 
die Perséitat die Unmittelbarkeit des Seins. Das Akzidenz nam- 
lich besitzt das Sein vermittels dessen, an dem es haftet. Die 
Substanz dagegen besitzt nicht nur Ansichsein, sondern auch 
unmittelbares Sein.7% 


D. EMPFANGLICHKEIT FUR DIE VERSCHIEDENHEIT 


Der Begriff der Substanz allein kann den Bestand der mannig- 
- faltigen Wirklichkeit nicht erklaren. Gabe es einzig und allein 
eine unveranderliche, in sich selbst seiende Substanz, dann ware 
das Dasein der wechselnden mannigfaltigen Wirklichkeit unmég- 
lich. Wir miissen daher, wenn wir—nicht den Ursprung, 
sondern — den Zusammenhang der Mannigfaltigkeit mit der 
Substanz verstehen wollen, eine Aufnahmebereitschaft der Sub- 
stanz fiir die Verschiedenheit, d.h. fiir das Werden und Sich- 
verandern, voraussetzen. Die receptibilitas diversitatis gehdrt 
also notwendig zu den Eigentiimlichkeiten der Substanz. 

Der Sinn dieser Eigentiimlichkeit ist, dass die Substanz 
ungeachtet ihres Bestandes und ihrer Einheit, fiir verschiedene 
und entgegengesetzte Bestimmungen empfanglich ist. Der Form, 
die die Verschiedenheit selbst (differentia est forma),?°> mit 


103 V 23, p. 300, 4. Vel. C. 22, p. 299, 1. 

104 Im Sinne der Unmittelbarkeit wird der Begriff der Perséitat auch an 
einer anderen Stelle gebraucht. Die Materie unterscheidet sich von der Form 
durch sich selbst, nicht durch eine Differenz an ihrem Wesen, denn sie ist 
nicht aus Wesen und Differenz zusammengesetzt (materia non est composita 
ex essentia et differentia ...sed differt a forma per se ipsam, V 2, p. 260, 
3.9.14). Dass ein Bedeutungsunterschied zwischen existens per se und sus- 
tinens besteht, geht aus V 25, p. 304, 12 hervor. Vgl. Abraham ben Hija, 
Hegjon ha-NefeX, herausgegeben von I. Freimann, Leipzig 1862, S. 2a: »>»am 
12 pat AST PSX o8 Ion ns mNd0d) oxy ns Toymd nd 1b nen St) won wa 
nvabo AYR O8 AMIN 79D AA wind IMs nyTd ww pyr Sx mond mdi ays Asm 
ww xsom> od Syiad yori wn bs qx ono tnx b> xxpn ams Sain obynm ns 
mom xd »>yam vd) exp xd. ov pn oSpam men xd msn vd1d* obama mixand 
obiym a5 mya axn. 

tos V 8, p. 270, 8; V 5, p. 264, 19 u.a.m. 
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diesen Bestimmungen also identisch ist, kann nach dem Satz 
des Widerspruches nicht diese Empfanglichkeit zukommen.'™ 
Dagegen kommt der Materie diese Eigenschaft zu. Die erste 
Materie an sich (in se) besitzt weder eine ihr eigentiimliche'®’ 
noch tiberhaupt irgend eine Form.'° Ihr ist aber die Bereitschaft 
eigen, die Formen in sich aufzunehmen.?° Im Grunde kommt 
der Materie an sich, d.h. losgelést von jeder Form, nur eine 
Eigentiimlichkeit zu, namlich die Bereitschaft, Wirkung in sich 
aufzunehmen. Der materia in se kann natiirlich nicht das Merk- 
mal des Tragens nachgesagt werden, in se non est nisi receptibilis 
tantum, i.e. parata ad recipiendum actionem.*° Sie wird als 
receptibilis actionis formae per se™ bezeichnet. Die Materie 
nimmt die Form von der géttlichen Kraft, dem Willen, nur in 
dem Maasse auf, als sie dazu befahigt ist. Diejenige Materie, 
die dem Quell der Kraft naher ist, ist zur Aufnahme ihrer Wir- 
kung befahigter als eine andere, die von dem Quell entfernt ist; 
die Wirkung wird in ihr starker hervortreten als in einer 
anderen.’ Die Ursache fiir die Verschiedenheit dieser Wirkung 
liegt nicht im géttlichen Willen, sondern in der die Wirkung 


106 “Am meisten aber scheint es der Substanz eigentiimlich zu sein, dass 
sie, wiewohl der Zahl nach ein und dasselbe, fiir Kontrares empfanglich ist. 
Bei allem anderen, was nicht Substanz ist, kann man nichts derartiges auf- 
weisen, was, wiewohl der Zahl nach eines, fiir Kontrares empfanglich ware. 
So kann z. B. die Farbe, die der Zahl nach eine und dieselbe ist, nicht weiss 
und schwarz sein, noch kann eine der Zahl nach identische und eine Handlung 
schlecht und gut sein, und gleiches gilt von allem anderen, was nicht Sub- 
stanz ist. Aber die Substanz ist, obwohl der Zahl nach ein und dasselbe, fiir 
Kontrares empfanglich. So wird z. B. ein bestimmter Mensch, obwohl er 
einer und derselbe ist, bald weiss, bald schwarz, warm und kalt, schlecht und 
gut.”’ Aristoteles, Kategorien, C. 5, 4a. 

oT S22 apa oilee2ie 

T3Vi 10; p. 275, 283 1Ve8, pi 229)-8- V 4, p. 263; 7. 

TOMI eps ode 20} 

ro Sips o14, 14, 

mz TIT 13, p. 106, 23.107, 6. 

12 Quia receptio formae in materia a virtute efficiente non est nisi secun- 
dum praeparationem materiae ad hoc... . Postquam materia quae proximior 
est fluxui virtutis est paratior ad recipiendum eius actionem quam altera 
remotior, debet ut manifestatio virtutis in materia propinquiori sit fortior 
quam in materia remotiori, III 55, p. 202, 1. 
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aufnehmenden Materie.%%3 Wenn die Materie sich verdichtet 


und von dem Quell (der Einheit) entfernt hat, ist sie zu schwach, 


um die Wirkung des Willens aufzunehmen.™ 

Von den sechs Merkmalen der Substanz (sex proprietates 
quae conveniunt substantiae)"s nennt Gabirol nur die vier 
erwahnten. Die weiteren Merkmale der Substanz sind vermut- 
lich mit den von Aristoteles aufgezahlten Bestimmungen iden- 
tisch (die Substanz hat kein kontrares Gegenteil, die Substanz 
lasst kein Mehr und Minder zu).™° 


V 
FORM UND WESEN 


Die erérterten Substanzbestimmungen beziehen sich, wie wir 
gesehen haben, auf Materie und Form in intellectu, nicht auf 
ihren Bestand in der Wirklichkeit. Zur Materie als einem 
Tragenden gehort ein Getragenes, zum selbstindigen Existieren 
gehort die Existenz. Ein Getragenes aber ist nur die Form und 
die Existenz geht gleichfalls auf die Form zuriick. Die Dinge 
bediirfen daher, um konstituiert zu sein, neben dem Wesen der 
Materie auch der Einwirkung durch die Form. Gabirol lehrt 
darum: Die Form konstituiert das Wesen der Dinge (Forma con- 
stituit essentiam eius in quo est;%!7 forma est perficiens essen- 
_tiam).%*® Da auch die Form neben der Materie Substanzcharakter 
 besitzt, so miissen wir annehmen, dass das Wesen, d.h. die 
Substantialitat der wirklichen Dinge auch durch die Form 
mitbestimmt wird. 


™3 Causa diversitatis actionis voluntatis accidit ex materia quae recipit 
actionem eius, V 37, p. 324, 16. 

14 Materia, quando fuerit spissa, remota ob origine unitatis, debilitatur 
ad subito recipiendum actionem voluntatis sine tempore et sine motu, V 39, 
p. 328, 21. 

us V 22, p. 299, 6. 

16 Categ. C. 5, 3 b. Auch in den scholastischen Lehrbiichern werden als 
proprietates substantiae u.a. ‘angefiihrt: substantia non habet contrarium, 
substantia non recipit magis et minus. 
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Gabirol bezeichnet in terminologischer Folgerichtigkeit die 
Seinsfunktion der Form mit dare, attribuere oder acquirere 
(esse), die Wesensfunktion der Form mit dem erginzenden und 
weniger elementaren Ausdruck constituere oder perficere (essen- 
tiam), die Wesensfunktion der Materie dagegen mit dare (essen- 
tiam). Dieser terminologischen Differenziertheit liegt sicherlich 
eine Bedeutungsverschiedenheit zugrunde. Worin besteht die 
Funktion der Form bei der Entstehung des Wesens der Dinge? 
‘Wie es scheint, geschieht die Vollendung und Konstituierung 
des Wesens der Dinge hauptsachlich durch die Verleihung des 
Seins: Actio primae formae in toto haec est, scilicet esse, quia 
haec forma est constituens essentiam omnis rei.""9 

Da ohne die Wesensvollendung durch die Form kein Dasein 
mdéglich ist, weist das vollendete Wesen der seienden Dinge 
notwendig zwei konstitutive Bestandteile auf: die Materie, den 
Ursprung des Wesens, und die Form, den Vollender des Wesens. 
Das Wesen selbst stammt von der Materie, das Sein, die Vollen- 
dung des Wesens von der Form. Folgerichtig behauptet daher 
Gabirol: ex materia sustinente formam et ex forma perficiente 
essentiam materiae constituitur essentia omnis rei,??° denn das 
Sein gehért zum vollendeten Wesen der Dinge. Da auch der 
Form ohne Vereinigung mit der Materie das Sein nicht zukom- 
men kann, ist es begreiflich, wenn Gabirol sagt: existentia essen- 
tae omnium rerum non est nisi ex materia et forma.™” 

Wie das Wesen der Materie niemals entblésst von der Form 
existiert, so kann auch das Wesen der Form nicht einen Augen- 
blick ohne die Materie existieren. Das ist der starkste Beweis 
dafiir: dass das Wesen einer jeden von ihnen durch die Not- 
wendigkeit des Wesens der anderen bedingt sei (cum non sit 
essentia materiae expoliata a forma, nec essentia formae sit 
existens in non-materia uno ictu oculi).% Diese gegenseitige 
Abhdngigkeit der Wesen besteht nicht hinsichtlich des Wesens, 
sondern hinsichtlich des Seins. Als Wesen in Wesenshinsicht sind 
sie voneinander verschieden. Den Satz: ut essentia uniuscuiusque 


19 V 21, p. 296, 17. 
m0 TV 11, p. 236, 25. 
1 V 39, p. 327, 19. 
ma TV 10, p. 233, 22, 
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illarum sit debito essentiae alterius wird also erlautert: quod 
essentia uniuscuiusque illarum on habet esse nisi debito alterius.*3 
Bei der Materie ist dies ersichtlich, da sie ihr Sein der Form 
verdankt (quod materia non habet esse nisi propter formam). 
Allein, da es die Form ist, welche der Materie das Sein verleiht, 
warum sollte das Sein nicht auch der Form an sich zukommen? 
Das ist jedoch nicht méglich, da das Sein eine Eigenttimlichkeut 
der Form ist und als solches von der Form an sich verschieden. 
Wiirde aber der Form an sich Sein zukommen, dann miissten sie 
miteinander identisch sein.?4 

Aus dieser Erérterung erfahren wir, dass das Wesen der Form 
an sich kein Sein hat, weil das Sein seine Eigenschaft ist und 
nicht mit ihm identisch ist. Das Wesen wird von der Eigenschaft 
unterschieden. Die Form selbst, (also ihr Wesen) wird mit der 
Einheit identifiziert (forma non est nisi unitas).75 

In einem Versuch, die Wesen von Materie und Form unab- 
hangig voneinander vorstellbar zu machen, fiihrt Gabirol aus: 
Das Wesen der Materie hat man sich als geistige Kraft vorzu- 
stellen, die fiir sich selbst erkennbar ist und keine Form hat 
(essentia materiae est virtus spiritualis, considerata in se, non 
habens formam), das Wesen der Form als ein hinzukommendes 
Licht, das demjenigen, in dem es ist, die Beschaffenheit und den 
Begriff der Art und Form verleiht (essentia formae est lumen 
adinventum quod attribuit ei in quo est proprietatem et intel- 
lectum speciei et formae).%?° In dem Ausdruck considerata in 
se —existens war natiirlich nicht verwendbar— wird das 
“Insich”’ der Materie und im Ausdruck adinventum der teil- 
weise akzidenzahnliche Charakter der Form hervorgehoben. 

Gabirol vergleicht die Art, wie die geistigen Formen sich 
auf die kérperliche Materie ergiessen, mit der Art, wie das Licht 
sich auf die Korper ergiesst. Weil das Licht an sich geistig und 
fein ist, kann sein Wesen, das ist, seine Form nur wahrgenommen 
werden, wenn es sich mit einem K6rper verbindet, an dessen 


IMIVI LOM pe23318. 24. 

124 TV 10, p. 234, 5. 
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Oberflache es in die Erscheinung treten kann. Die iiber die 
Materie ausgegossene Form ist also nach Analogie des Lichtes, 
das tiber die Oberflache des Kérpers ausgegossen ist, zu denken. 
Quod lumen in se est spirituale et subtile; et ideo non videtur 
eius essentia id est forma eius, nisi cum coniungitur corpori 
superficiem habenti... Et compares formam infusam super 
materiam lumini quod est super superficiem corporis.’?7 

Wie ist die hier angenommene Gleichsetzung von forma und 
essentia zu verstehen? Die hier gemeinte essentia luminis ist — 
infolge der Gleichsetzung von lumen und forma — eine essentia 
formae. Es ist somit nicht vom Wesen eines Zusammengesetzten 
die Rede, sondern vom Wesen einer Form. Das Wesen dieser 
Form wird auch als Form schlechthin bezeichnet.7 Einer 
Behauptung wie essentia luminis est forma entspricht die These: 
essentia formae est lumen.?”9 

Mit der von Gabirol mehrfach und eindeutig vertretenen 
These von der Identitat von materia und essentia scheint eine 
andere Behauptung im Widerspruch zu stehen. Gabirol will 
namlich den Nachweis erbringen, dass die Materie erst durch 
die Form das Sein erlangt, indem er daran erinnert, dass durch 
die Entfernung der Form auch das durch sie geformte Ding 
zerstort wird, wie z. B. der K6rper zerst6rt wird, wenn sich die 
Seele von ihm entfernt. Dieser Sachverhalt sei dadurch zu 
erklaren, dass die Form das Wesen des Dinges sei."3° 

Diese Schwierigkeit lést sich der Sache nach, wenn beriick- 
sichtigt wird, dass in diesem Zusammenhang die Form als das 
Seinsprinzip gekennzeichnet werden soll (quod esse materiae 
non est nisi per formam). Da durch die Seinsverleihung zugleich 
die Wesensvollendung erfolgt, so ist es durchaus folgerichtig, das 
Wesen der vollendeten, seienden Dinge mit auf die Form zuritick- 
zufiihren. 


27 IIT 35, p: 159, 20.160, 23. 

228 Viel V 13, p. 280/77. 

129) A 263), 8. 

30 Signum autem quod esse materiae non est nisi per formam hoc est, 
quia forma est essentia rei, et cum removetur forma, destruitur id quod erat 
formatum per eam, quia ipsa erat essentia rei, ad similitudinem animae, qua 
remota a corpore destruitur corpus, V 3, p. 272, 25. 
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Mit der Seinsverleihung ist die Funktion der Form keines- 
wegs erschépft. Als einzige, alle anderen Eigentiimlichkeiten 
offenbar in sich schliessende Eigentiimlichkeit der Form wird 
das Konstituieren des Wesens genannt (proprietas formae una 
est, id est constituere essentiam).%* Die Konstituierung muss, 
wenn ihre Hervorhebung als einzige Eigentiimlichkeit der Form 
berechtigt sein soll, nicht nur die Seinsgebung, sondern auch 
die sonstigen Funktionen der Form und vor allem die Verleihung 
der Individualitat in sich einschliessen.*3? Die Form als Grund 
der Individualitat muss zur indifferenten, teilbaren Materie 
hinzukommen, um das Seiende zu konstituieren.%33 Die Konsti- 
tuierung des Wesens der Dinge durch die Form bedeutet offen- 
bar die Differenzierung, die Konstituierung zur Individualitat, 
zum Ejinzelding.*34 Die Form ist es, durch die ein Ding sich von 
einem anderen unterscheidet (per quam discernitur ab aliis).*5 
Die Materie ist das Unterschiedene, die Form das Unter- 
scheidende.*36 
Infolge dieser individualisierenden Funktion wird das Wesen 
des Dinges als Einzelding konstituiert (differentia substantialis 
constituens essentiam).%37 


EEAIIWW SLi 5 fay, PAS Kay PAH 

32 Dass die Seinsgebung nicht die einzige Wirkung der Form ist, geht 
aus IV 11, p. 235, 23 und V 21, p. 297, 14 eindeutig hervor. Das Gleiche gilt 
fiir den Ausdruck perficere, vgl. V 26, p. 305, 19. Die Formulierung forma 
universalis perficit essentiam materiae universalis (IV 10, p. 233, 17) deckt 
sich offenbar nicht vollstandig mit dem Satz: materia non meretur intellectum 
essendi nec eius nomen, nisi propter formam (IV 10, p. 234, 1). Wiirde perficere 
keine seinsbestimmende Funktion sein, dann ware es kein Beweis fiir die 
Abhangigkeit der Materie von der Form; die Erérterung in p. 334, 5ff. miisste 
auch dann neben dem Motiv esse die Funktion des perficere essentiam her- 
vorheben. 

83 Vgl. Maimonides, Millot ha-Higgajon (ed. Ventura), cap. 1X nsxip bax 
12 TNYDT PAT IMS Payor payt ovyavA oyna mx; ferner Bonafos, Sefer ha- 
Gedarim, Saloniki 1505, s. v. surah. 

34 Vgl. meine Ausfiihrungen in der MGWJ 1938, S. 106-109. 

#3561735 (p..5, 28; LI. 20; p. 12552 Vad3. 99209 20) 

136 V 23, p. 299, 20. Dass die Daseinsverleihung die Individualisierung 
bedeutet, lehrt Al-Farabi, s. M. Horten, Die Philosophie des Islam, Miinchen 
1924, S. 76; tiber die verschiedenen Auffassungen des Verhaltnisses von 
Wesen, Dasein und Individualitat, vgl. S. 334ff. 

Bi Nod, D. 2647 197 VelF TIL 18, p. 477 29. 509.292.4929. 
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Wir haben somit im Sinne Gabirols das Besondere und das 
Allgemeine im Wesen des Dinges zu unterscheiden. Das Wesen 
der Dinge besteht sowohl in dem, worin sie miteinander iiber- 
einstimmen, als auch in dem, wodurch sie sich voneinander 
unterscheiden. Das Allgemeine an den Dingen geht auf die 
Materie, das Besondere auf die Form zuriick. Da die Materie 
ihr Sein der Form verdankt, so konnte Gabirol nicht sagen: 
materia est essentia. Die Materie gibt, die Form ist das Wesen 
der Dinge. 





GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS AND TERMINOLOGY 
IN RASHI 


HENRY ENGLANDER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 
INTRODUCTION 


N our first study we presented varied and ample evidence 
that R* closely followed M’s view as to the Hebrew root, 
namely that when any letter of a weak root disappears in the 
course of inflection or declension, such a letter is not regarded 
as being an actual root letter. Hence a root having one weak 
letter was considered by R as having a biliteral root.2 When a 
root has two weak letters, R holds such a form to have a uni- 
literal root.3 
In a second study we devoted special attention to the mean- 
ing of the term 9512 710’, which term was wrongly taken to refer 
to a root letter which at times falls away. We presented ample 
evidence that a letter referred to as being a 5511 11D» was never 
held by R to be a root letter.4 


t The following abbreviations are employed: BDB = Brown- Driver-Briggs, 
Lexicon, 1906; D =Dunash; GKC =Gesenius-Kautzch-Cowley, Hebrew Gram- 
mar, 1910; HUCA = Hebrew Union College Annual; ICC = International Criticol 
Commentary; M = Menahem b. Saruk; MS = Minhat Sai; R =Rashi. 

2See HUCA, VIII, 1930, pp. 399-437. In accordance with this view R 
specifically gives 00 as the root of 17) (Job 18.3); 7A as the root of NIA, 
>}, 07913), 33 (on Ex. 14.3); O7 as the root of ]107; SW of INV; 1 of 1170; 
xd of MN87N (on Ex. 18.8). 

3 Thus R holds the single letter 1 to be the root of ]i2 (on Lam. 1.4), also 
of °03, 149, 7217 (on Zeph. 3.18); the single letter ¥ as the root of "9, O°Y?, 
my? (on Num. 21.11); the letter 5 as the root of noo (1 Sam. 4.19) and the 
letter 7 as the root of 7) (on Ezek. 7.11), and the letter 3 as the root of 137 
(on Ex. 9.31). 

4 See HUCA, XI, pp. 371-383. 
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In a third study we dealt with R’s vowel-terminology.5 In 
this study we presented the vowel terms employed by R. We 
discussed the significance of the dual terminology found at times 
in connection with a particular vowel. We also maintained that 
the terms $10 and xs, each found but three times in all of R’s 
biblical commentaries were undoubtedly later substitutions for 
R’s usual terms for these two vowels, namely, patah or patah 
katan, and kamez:or kamez katan respectively for the vowels 
* and =. 

In the present study we present R’s general terminology and 
the grammatical elements in his commentaries. 


SYNOPSIS 


§1. Tense and Mood.—§2. Terms for the Conjugations.— 
§3. The Force of a Verb in Different Conjugations.—§$4. Meta- 
thesis in Root Letters.—§5. Pronominal Suffixes Governed 
Indirectly by the Verbs to which they are Affixed.—§6. The 
Privative Force in Some Verbs.—§7. The Noun.—-§8. The Noun 
in the Definite and Indefinite State.—§9. Segolate Nouns.— 
§10. Epicene Nouns.—§11. Collective Nouns.—$12. Pluralis 
Majestatis—§13. Forms Somewhat Alike Differentiated.— 
§14. The Tonal Accent Identifying Forms that are Alike in 
Consonants and Pointing.—§15. Reduplication of Letters in 
Some Forms.—§16. The Interrogative Particle—§17. The Loc- 
ative 1.—§18. The Use of the Term Gizrah.—§19. The Term 
min.—§20. Ellipsis in Some Passages.—§21. The Omission at 
Times of the Letters s, 2, 4,1, 9, n.—§22. Redundant Letters.— 
§23. Cases of Enallage—§24. Pausal Forms.—§25. The Dagesh 
and Rafe.—§26. The Mappik.—§27. Particles—§28. Preposi- 
tions Having a Particular Force with Certain Verbs.—§29. Inter- 
change of Homo-Organic Consonants.—§30. Interpretation. of 
a Text through a Change of the Word Order.—§31. Atypical 
Forms.—§32. Cantillation Signs.—§33. Readings in Rashi’s 
Biblical Text at Variance with the Present Masoretic Text. 


s HUCA, XII-XIII, pp. 505-521. 
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§1. TENSE AND Moop 


The verb is referred to as being bys pwb. This same term is ap- 
plied to a verb in the third singular masculine in the perfect 
tense.° In one passage R gives three tense designations, namely, 
ayy, Pnyn, wWwiy07.7 

R’s term for the perfect as well as for an imperfect tense form 
with the waw consecutive is 1ay pwd or raywd.8 R’s term for the 
imperfect, as also for a perfect tense form with the waw consecu- 
tive, is sand or ny pwd.2 R has no special term for the participle 
other than 1m1yn cited above. R frequently identifies a participial 
form by byip. R has no special term for the infinitive construct 
or the infinitive absolute.*° 

The Perfect Tense: R points out that not every perfect tense 
form with a prefixed waw becomes an imperfect tense form. 

R correctly notes that a verb in the perfect tense may have 
the force of an imperfect tense form (Ps. 22.30) or the force of 
a pluperfect,” or of a future perfect, or of a prophetic perfect,™ 
or the force of a participle, or the force of customary action.” 

The Imperfect Tense: A verb in the imperfect tense, or a per- 
fect tense form with waw consecutive is said to be tny pwd or 


6 See Englander, HUCA, XI, p. 384, n. 129 (a) and (b). 

7 On Ex. 9.3; cp. D, p. 5b, line 12, where it is observed: by ovbyan b> 
any dyip) rou xdbw Syn ,rayw dyn ,orpdn nwdy, 

8 See on Gen. 6.9; 1 Sam. 25.27; Ruth 1.15; Job 1.1, and thus often. 

9 See on Gen. 29.3; Num. 23.27; Hos. 7.10; Prov. 1.33. 

10 See, however, on Gen. 10.19; Ex. 3.22, for isolated references. R iden- 
tifies infinitive forms by the corresponding forms of the root 7Y5 or 1¥Y. See 
Englander, HUCA, XI, p. 387, notes 151, 152, 162, 163. 

™ See on Hos. 7.10, where R observes: pod nos Tony pod mm "Vy" PS 
(Gen. 27.3) MWY) SIP} VOD 13y. See also M, p. 75a and b, line 20 ff., where 
M notes: 125 7WYI] WS TAT AND NVI? Ww, 

% Gen. 21.1, where 1?) ‘7 is interpreted by 1P5 125. See also on Ex. 24.1. 

13 On Ex. 4.21 where R observes: 129 OY TATNWI IHW IV VNnHw 
o’nnw. See also on Gen. 26.10; Ps. 22.30. ‘ 

14 See on Isa. 42.16, where R notes: 7379 m2 pwd j> TwWYR OMvY 
nwy idx2 nym dy. See also on Gen. 15.18; Ps. 22.30. 

ts Gen, 14.22, where R notes: ... 28 0°79 ,"N19°77. See also on Gen. 
23S: 

6 See sub. MI, p. 408. 
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xan pwd.t7 R correctly notes that an imperfect tense form may 
have the force of a perfect tense form," or the force of a custom- 
ary or repeated act,?? or the force of “intention’’ or “thought 
to do,’’?° or the force of a participle,”* or the force of an infinitive 
construct.?? R makes the special observation that a verb express- 
ing customary action may be in the perfect or imperfect tense.” 

The Imperative: The term ‘nx pwd is applied by R not only 
to actual imperative forms,74 but also to forms which gram- 
matically are not imperative forms. Thus R refers to wey) (Ex. 
18.22), nsqp) (Gen. 16.11) and 4m (Jer. 3.12) as being nx pwd. 
On the other hand, R refers to qbanm (Gen. 6.9), which is actually 
an imperative form as being xan pw. R wrongly takes nav and 
120 (Gen. 43.16) as infinitive forms. R indicates this by prefixing 
the letter > to these forms. R notes that if nay were an imperative 
form, it should have been pointed nay. This observation as to 
the pointing of a Jamed guttural in the imperative is correct, 
but he fails to see that the pointing in question is exceptional. 
In taking the two forms in question as infinitive forms, R evi- 
dently overlooked the fact that as an infinitive construct the 
form }27 should actually have been }>7. 

R correctly notes that nwy, ny9%, ay?, nNoo, nmp> are imper- 
ative forms with the accent on the penultimate (on Deut. 33.23).?5 
R notes that ppya and we (Jer. 49.8) are imperative forms, 
this despite the fact that 197 is a hoph‘al and ip-py7 is a hiph‘il 


17 See on Gen. 6.9, 29.8; Num. 23.27; 1 Sam. 25.27, where it is noted: 
gam? atm aom> 1b now 17; Mic. 2.4; Prov. 1.33. See M for the perfect 
and imperfect tense forms with waw conjunctive and with waw consecutive, 
pisas 

18 See on Amos 4.9. 

*9 See on Job 1.5, where R observes: TON 15 mwy> 3m mw. See also 
on Gen. 29.3. For imperfect tense forms having this force, see sub. 717, p. 409. 

20 Tavnon ow by syqwoitnds 5. nvyy rads awn Din nS ANIWD IN, 
See also on Ex. 1.12; 15.1. 

2 R holds that the force of my? (1 Ki. 3.4) is that of m>yn, and of 7 
(Hos. 6.1) is that of 730. 

22 On Hos. 1.6, where R notes that ODS has the force of ond, 

aay pwd pa pny pwd ia Spin son ANAM “737. See on Ex. 15.1; 
2 Sam. 22.7; Job 1.5. 

24 See on Isa. 1.17. 

2s These are emphatic forms in pause. 
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perfect. The context demands imperative forms and they are so 
rendered in the translations.*® R notes that the infinitive absolute 
form 7i%7 is to be rendered as if the form were an imperative. 
R notes that the Targum so renders it. 

The Infinitive Construct: R has no special term for the infini- 
tive construct. Very frequently when commenting on a form, 
which in sense requires a preposition, R supplies that letter. The 
following is a typical comment: bam wo bam (Jer. 6.11).27 On 
yus7 (Prov. 19.11) R notes that it is aNq> w>.28 R holds the 
forms 717, 79¥_B, 17¥}, and mam) to be infinitive forms for he 
gives the equivalent forms without the final m and with the 
prefixed to these forms (on Isa. 32.11). As a matter of fact, these 
forms are aramaized imperative forms in the second plural 
feminine. 

R refers to the infinitive form m>s85 (Gen. 10.19) as being a 
727 ov. R regards yya as a noun (Num. 20.3) and yiyy (Num. 
17.28) as an infinitive construct. As a matter of fact, both forms 
are infinitives. R correctly notes that oyna (Gen. 11.6) is an 
infinitive form, like o79s and onivy. R equates the atypical 
hothpe‘el form pa27q (Lev. 13.55) with mvyz, by which R prob- 
ably meant to point out that the form in question is a passive 
infinitive. 

Infinite Construct Forms with Sufix: Very frequently, R is 
given to explaining infinitive forms with a suffix. Thus s1ayp 
(Ex. 14.5) is said to be equivalent to mx ayn; umn (Ex. 16.3), 
R notes, has the meaning of mw; -10¥b (Ex. 29.46), according 
to R, is equivalent to saying o>1na *x powd nao by. To identify 
infinitive construct forms that might not be identified as such, 
R cites another infinitive form of whose identity there can be no 
doubt. Thus on *2p7 (Gen. 19.21) R notes that it is a form like 
sia; nang (Ps. 77.10) is equated with nivy; oyna (Gen. 11.6) is said 
to be a form like onivy. 

Infinitive Absolute: No special term for such a form occurs. 


26 In a similar passage 1P’OY7 calls for a rendering as if the form were an 
imperative; see Jer. 49.30. 

27 For like comments, see on Ezek. 11.7; Hab. 1.13; 2.15; 3.2; Ps. 65.11. 

28 Toy, in the ICC, ad loc., suggests that the latter form is in place. 
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R frequently identifies such a form by Diys.2? R notes that it 
sometimes has the force of a customary or frequentative act.%° 
R also notes that such a form may have the force of an im- 
perative.%* 

Participle: Only in one instance, so far as we are aware, does 
the term m7 seem to be employed by R to designate a participial 
form. R, commenting on nya (Gen. 15.17) writes ann pwd sin 
jbim ywoy mwyw ras. R very frequently applies the term mann 
to various verbal forms when he believes that such forms have 
the force of customary action.*? On mya, however, R notes that 
the force of this participle is that of a present act. In the course 
of the comment, he contrasts the meaning inherent in 78a as a 
perfect tense form, and in m¥a as a participle. This gives us the 
impression that the term m7 as applied to mya has special refer- 
ence to the form as a participle. 

Only the isolated term, 7»iy, occurs for the participial form 
(Ex. 9.3). R identifies such a form by equating it with the form 
Syip. To prevent a possible confusion of the participle with a 
u segolate form, R frequently calls attention to the position of 
the accent, and also notes that the final vowel of the participle 
is a zere.34 

R correctly notes that the participial forms, nq>i), navi are 
variant forms of nqov, navi (Gen. 16.11). R, on axa, (Gen. 29.6) 
notes that the accent is on the ultimate and therefore corresponds 
to the form ny, whereas nxa is equivalent to the form mnvy. 
R correctly notes that abn» is a participle and is like the form 
mov p Prove 1saL oye 


§2. TERMS FOR THE CONJUGATIONS 


R frequently identifies the conjugation of a verb by citing the 
corresponding form of the root byp, and occasionally by the 
corresponding form of the root mwy.35 Most of the forms that are 


29 See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 387, n. 152. 

3° See on the term 7117, p. 409. 3t See on Ex. 20.8; Jer. 3.12. 
32 See on term 7, p. 408f. 33 See on term 1H, p. 409. 

34 See on Segolate Nouns, p. 399. 

35 See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, pp. 384-89. 
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so identified are derived from a weak root. Naturally, therefore, 
some of the current terms for the conjugations are found in R, 
namely, bys, dyna, yen, byann. R, however, has some special 
designations for some of the conjugations which are here set 
forth. 

Kal: Verbs in this conjugation are said to be >p pwd (Ex. 1.15; 
Isa. 1.17), or 9p pwd ndipwon (Isa. 1.17), or dpi var pwd nbdipwnn 
(Joel 2.16), or abn nbipwon (1 Sam. 23.7).3 

Pi‘el: A verb in this conjugation is referred to as being pwd 
322, or 129 pwd nbipwnn,37 or ta bpwn pwd (Lev. 14.43; Isa. 35.3), 
or pin bpwo (Ps. 109.10).38 A series of verbs in the pi‘el is char- 
acterized as being ota> mnwdn jn (Ex. 3.22). 

Pu‘al: R has no fixed term for this conjugation. Forms like 
124, 194, 19H, are referred to as being 19yip forms (Gen. 49.23). 
Some of these forms cited by R on Ps. 58.4 are said to be sbya3 
forms. R, in all likelihood, merely intended to make clear that 
these are passive forms.39 

Hiph‘il: This term is applied to various forms in this conju- 
gation) (Ex! 5.23); 35.1). 

Hoph‘al: As in the case of the Pu‘al, no special term for the 
Hoph‘al occurs in R. To indicate the conjugation of 13, R 
equates this form with 1bypi.4° The force of t9y? (Lev. 16.10) 
is correctly noted to be ons »? dy. 

Niph‘al: This term is applied to forms in this conjugation 
only when R does not deem them to have a reflexive force.’ 
When forms in this conjugation are considered by R to have a 
reflexive force, R refers to such Niph‘al forms as being pwba 
bypnn. 


36 For the term bp bpwn see D against M, p. 62, lines 6, 7. 

37 Ex. 1.15; Hos. 2.9; Isa. 1.17; 60.11. 

38 This term, however, is not found in Maarsen’s text. This term also 
occurs in R on 1 Sam. 23.7; cf. D, p. 62, lines 6, 7. 

39 See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 386, n. 139, 

40 Ex, 5.14. On N97 (Joel 1.9) R observes: }ONA ANP ¥"T7 N75) 15 
y2 o1pea nay pop. All that R means to say is that N19), which occurs 
only once, is equivalent in meaning to N13), 

41 See on Ex. 25.18; and Englander, HUCA, 1936, p. 384, n. 131. 

42 See on Gen. 8.12, and also Englander, HUCA, XI, p. 385, notes 133, 
145, 146, 148. 
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Nitpa‘el: R always employs this rabbinic perfect tense form, 
and not hitpa‘el, to indicate a form in the hitpa‘el conjugation. 
The term hitpa‘el in every instance refers to a niph‘al form which 
R deems to have a reflexive force.4 In one instance, R refers to 
this conjugation as being 125 pwd (Gen. 6.9). R notes that the 
letter n characteristic of this conjugation changes to » when the 
first root letter is a x. R also notes that when the first root letter 
is a 1, the characteristic n becomes a 7 (on Gen. 44.16). 


§3. THE FORCE OF A VERB IN DIFFERENT CONJUGATIONS 


Kal: R frequently notes the force of a verb in a particular con- 
jugation. Thus on by) (2 Ki. 17.23), R notes that it means ‘‘to go 
into exile,’ whereas the hiph‘il form means ‘‘to cause to go into 
exile.” mwa44 (Deut. 32.15) means ‘“‘to cover oneself’’ whereas 
the pi‘el form has the force ‘‘to cover others.”” R notes that xv 
(1 Sam. 16.11) has the force of Nw.45 

P7‘el: R notes that ngv) (Deut. 24.5) has the force of ‘‘causing 
others to rejoice,” hence R correctly takes issue with the tar- 
gumic rendering ‘1m}, which, R notes, corresponds to mow.*® 
R notes that 1pm (Isa. 35.3) has the force of ‘strengthening 
others,’’ whereas the corresponding kal form means ‘‘to be 
strong,” and in the hiph‘il conjugation it has the force of ‘‘taking 
hold of.”” R notes that nbwn (Gen. 8.8) has the force of a com- 
plete dismissal, whereas the corresponding kal form means ‘‘to 
send on a mission.” 

Pu‘al: “ype (Isa. 48.12) is correctly noted to have the force 
of nsnp2 nse. R equates b2x (Ex. 3.2) with nbox:. As a matter 
of fact, the text word, in view of the preceding 118 should have 
been 92x. On 125) (Gen. 49.23) which is taken as a pu‘al form, 
R notes that the force thereof is a7 °wa~ yn 1b wy2. R notes 
specifically that the form in question is not a kal form, for if it 
were, the form would have been i129). R notes that forms like 
125) have the reflexive force. 


43 See Englander, HUCA, XI, p. 385, n. 133. 

44 R wrongly holds the form to be equivalent to N’DD. See BDB. 

4s See D, p. 88, sub 1725, where D observes: 99D) o1paa byD 15 w, 
46 See also on Jer. 20.16. 
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Hiph'il: The force of verbs in this conjugation in most 
instances is said to be onns nx S*ypz.47 

Hoph‘al: Forms in this conjugation are said to have the force 
of ons >> by.48 However, typ (1 Ki. 22.35) is said to have the 
reflexive force, and n797 (Joel 1.9) is said to have the force of n753. 

Niph‘al: R frequently observes that a form in this conjuga- 
tion has the reflexive force. This bears some resemblance to the 
Greek middle voice as in ynym (Num. 22.25), whose force R 
indicates by noting that it means ovqns nx, whereas the corre- 
sponding kal form has the force of nosy x7n.49 vir (Amos 9.9), 
R notes, has the force of ans °7 Sy, whereas yi» has the force of 
ybxp yan. 

HMitpa‘el: 37) (Job 5.4) is said to have the force of iwp7, 
while 1x37") has the force of crushing others. R correctly notes 
that 1s (Josh. 9.4) has the force of falsely representing them- 
selves as ambassadors. Similarly, rwyno (Prov. 13.7) has the 
force of one representing himself as being rich, and wwinnn as 
representing himself as being poor. 192m) (Num. 1.18) R cor- 
rectly observes, has the force of ‘“‘declaring one’s pedigree.”’ 

R notes that some verbs are found in two different conjuga- 
tions without any apparent difference in the force of the verb. 
Thus R notes that nab» has the same force as m1; so also 
721 and 129; 7319 and 135 (on Ex. 1.15). 


§4. METATHESIS IN Root LETTERS 


R takes the hapax legomenon, jwI7. (Job 15.12) as being equi- 
valent to y1o7.5° R takes any (Hos. 5.13) as being equivalent to 
mm, for he notes: m>1277 Manz yO NInw 8 ADIN. As a matter of 
fact, the first form means ‘‘to depart”’ or ‘‘to be cured,’’ whereas 


47 See R on 20°”) (Ex. 1.20); 11") (Judg. 1.23); >A (Ex. LOn)s 

48 See on Ex. 5.14; Lev. 16.10. 

49 For the reflexive force in niph‘al forms, see Englander, HUCA, XI, 
1936, p. 385, n. 133, where it is pointed out that in almost every case where 
a form is characterized as being a hitpa‘el form, actually reference is made to 
a niph‘al form having the reflexive force. A form that is actually a hitpa‘el 
form is referred to as being a nitpa‘el form, which, in rabbinic literature, is 
the form that corresponds to the hitpa‘el. 

so Some codices have the latter reading; see BDB Lexicon. 
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the second form means ‘‘to muse,”’ or ‘‘to depart”’ or ‘‘to speak.”’ 
R takes abi (1 Sam. 2.33), which is actually from the root 
a8 (to grieve) as being equivalent to ath (to faint or languish) 
from the root ax. R takes note of the special cases where meta- 
thesis of a root letter takes place in the hitpa‘el conjugation when 
the first root letter is D or v. This letter changes place with the 
characteristic n of this conjugation.®* The only instance in which 
the metathesis does not take place is in nywvivnn (Jer. 49.3). 


§5. PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES GOVERNED INDIRECTLY BY THE 
VERBS TO WHICH THEY ARE AFFIXED 


R frequently resolves a verb with a suffix into two parts, the 
second explaining the force of the suffix. Thus on 1xbon (Ex. 
15.9), R notes that this is equivalent to ono xbon, and then 
observes: mt pwba natn yw... ones niaqon man by aonn by. 
By way of illustrating this general observation R cites the fol- 
lowing forms which he resolves into two parts and notes the force 
of the pronominal suffix: ‘amn}=°> nm, inat=wy 7atb; oney = 
"00 INS’; TIR=15 Taw (on Ex. 15.9).s? 


§6. THE PRIVATIVE FORCE IN SOME VERBS 


In a number of comments, R notes that some verbs in one con- 
jugation may have the very opposite meaning in another conju- 
gation. R’s fullest statement to this effect reads as follows: 
win) 2 AVN Ia wow>d on_a nadnno now mdbp nay pwos mbn w 
AN... 7238 PDT JAND 12po wwibm aKa wp IMD) wIwA... idm 
nwt yond itd jw (on Ex. 27.3). In addition to the forms 
cited above as having the privative force, R notes this force 
in the following verbs: xen, whose force is expressed by 


st See on Gen. 24.21; 44.16; Ex. 9.17; Isa. 41.10; 59.16; Ps. 42.6. 

%? For similar specific comments, see on Gen. 37.4, 49.19; Josh. 15.9; 
Isa. 35.1; Jer. 10.20, 20.10; Hos. 2.9; Ps. 5.5. See also M, 32b, line 32, where 
he notes: 02¥9 1¥m? awx may pwsa poo w”, 

83 See M, p. 36b, line 8 ff., where M cites a number of forms having the 
privative force. Practically all of the privative verbs that are cited by R are 
found in M. For the privative force in the root Y%, see R on Isa. DAROR St 
52.7, 80.10; Job 31.8. 
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av) (Lev. 8.15) 354 »y0n (Isa. 10.33); ioxy (Jer. 50.17); ypm 
23.17); ipqen (Amos 6.10); ‘mano (Cant. 4.9). 

R notes that one and the same form may have a positive 
and negative force, as in wi) (Num. 32.39) which may mean 
“to inherit’’ or ‘‘to disinherit.”’ 

R’s observations on the forms cited are correct. However, 
in two instances he is incorrect, namely, in believing that bx) 
means brad max xb (1 Sam. 17.39) and that -nqp: (Zech. 11.13) 
means “‘to be stripped of honor.” 


(Ezek. 


§7. THE Noun 


A noun in the absolute state is referred to as being a 727 ow.5s 
R, for some reason that is not clear to us, applies this term to 
the adjectival forms 129 (Ex. 7.14), 59iw (Job 12.17) and to ann 
(Gen. 38.24). The last form is also referred to as being ny pwd 
(on Gen. 16.11; Isa. 7.14). Similarly, R applies the term in ques- 
tion to the infinitive construct form nos: (Num. 14.16). 

A noun in the construct state is said to be ... bx prator pratt 
...9, or... 5s non03, or m>°nDd, or pratt 79.5 

A noun is said to be in the masculine or feminine gender.57 

R points out that some nouns have a common gender, that 
is to say, that certain nouns in one passage are masculine, and 
in other contexts, or in the very same context the same nouns 
are feminine.5* Some nouns in the singular, R observes, may have 
the force of a plural noun.‘? 


§8. THE NOUN IN THE DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE STATE 


R notes that nouns with a prefixed preposition pointed with 
a Sewa are in the indefinite state, and the very same nouns with 
the preposition pointed with a patah are in the definite state. 


54 For the same force in the verb of the same root, see on Num. 31.23; 
Ezek. 45.18. 

35 See on Ex. 5.16; Isa. 32.10; Ps. 10.3; Eccl. 3.16. 

36 See on Ex. 15.23: 1 Sam. 20.30; Isa. 1.4, 7.20; Ezek. 21.20; Eccl. 5.7. 

s7921 pwd. napa pw: see on Gen. 32.9; Ezek. 2.9; Job 20.29. 

58 For a list of such nouns, see Epicene Nouns, p. 400. 

59 See on Collective Nouns, p. 400f. 
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His statement is as follows: o8 n2°nn wRIa nvowaT na Ind 5D 
J. tat... too aped wapd pox py? rate? qbe> pia Ana ATp3 
nn bp apra yma py> sated bn w> nnp mtpi wns Dax vy 
(ons Hxa22e19)"% : 

It should be noted that the text word that inspired this com- 
ment is obxd. In the course of the comment R cites vyb among 
the nouns in the definite state. R, referring to the nouns in the 
definite state, notes that the prefixed preposition is pointed with 
a patah. This led some scholars to believe that R at times refers 
to a kamez by the term “‘patah.”’ This conclusion, we have shown 
elsewhere, is not justified. 

R, commenting on 779 (Gen. 14.10), notes that it is a form 
in the indefinite state with the locative 1, which form therefore 
is equivalent to 1nd or a7 9s, which means ‘‘to any mountain,”’ 
whereas the form 77397 refers only to a specific mountain. R draws 
a distinction between ny> and ny>d (on Gen. 18.10) and between 
popa and 7Bona (Deut. 25.2). R, on nivninga (Isa. 45.11), notes 
that because the 7 is pointed with a kamez, it is not the interro- 
gative particle, but the article. 

R points out that in compound place-names the article is 
attached to the second half of the name. One of his formulations 
reads: a8 ,onb ma...ji> D> www rat $23 Nipon 4at 45... 
Pow 77 wx. nami wn esta x12 bua qoyxin os bs ma ary 
-oyn ma... rym ax mipya onda ma (on Gen. 35.27). 

On wan ayaq (2 Ki. 9.4), R comments wan bw iny3. R’s com- 
ment ignores the definite article and renders the word as if it 
were in the construct case.°3 

To be included in the list of forms in the definite state are 
the 1"y forms in the perfect tense, third singular like mxyaq and 


T<t- 


60 A somewhat similar generalization reads: Dwowon x" 7"nd) na SD 
WWAp STW Wd 15w DWT AATIA oO 7a79 ANDA OTNpPN TNT wa 
7379 S17 API 13°N (on Gen. 24.27). 

& See Englander, HUCA, XII-XIII, pp. 517-21, where we discussed 
every passage where it was erroneously believed that R, at times, refers to 
what is actually a kamez by the term patah. 

6 For similar formulations, see on 1 Sam. 16.1; 1 Ki. 16.34. 

6 Arnold B. Ehrlich in his 101¥D3 81)? takes the phrase as a parenthetic 
explanation that the lad in question was a prophet. 
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mwa (on Gen. 18.21); and maya (Ruth 2.6). On the last of these 
forms R specifically notes that they are in the perfect tense and 
are not participial forms." 


§9. SEGOLATE NOUNS 


R frequently takes note of this class of nouns. R points out 
that the accent in this class of nouns is on the penultimate, and 
that the final vowel is segol (or a patah if the middle or final 
root letter is a guttural). The following comment is typical: 
oy» Syip winw Soin jop nnd tpn A">Na wy Jad Nin Tat ow ,boK 
jop yop pn 7"23 mynd (Gen. 41.35). When R notes that the 
segolate forms are 127 ow, his point is to distinguish between the 
nominal and participial forms. R recognizes that oni (Hos. 13.14) 
belongs to the segolate class of nouns, for he draws a clear distinc- 
tion between this form and oni in which the », R observes, is the 
plural suffix. Furthermore, R observes that the accent is on the 
ultimate, hence it cannot be a segolate noun. 

R takes issue with the targumic rendering of ibyb (Isa. 1.31) 
by pm 732191, and correctly notes that this rendering implies 
a biblical text reading of ibys. Since the first vowel in the text 
word is a holem and not a compound kamez, R notes, the form 
is a participle and not a segolate noun. R on yoy (Ps. 150.5) notes 
that this form is a noun in pause, with the accent on the pen- 
ultimate, hence, by implication, not a verb. R on win (Gen. 
4.22) notes that this form is not a segolate noun. It is strange 
that R should make this observation in view of the fact that 
wah does not occur in biblical or rabbinic literature. 

On yw (Isa. 5.7) R observes that it is yu: 12. We point the 
latter form yy} because R’s comment compares the text form to 
the construct state form 1pa. As a matter of fact no form occurs 
in the absolute state of the word under comment. In view of 
such forms as yyw (Isa. 17.11) and -yy) (Isa. 17.10), it is evident 


64 Such forms are regarded as participles in the perfect tense. See GKC, 
sec. 116d. é 

6; For similar comments, see on Num. 11.8 (J2¥); Isa. 25.1 (JON); Isa. 
32.6 (FIM); Isa. 32.10 (FON); Isa. 40.24 (WW); Mic. 7.1 (DDS); Hab. 3.9 (TR). 

66 See also on Eccl. 3.16. 
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that the absolute form would be yy, or yy} in view of the pausal 
form yy) (Job 14.9). 

R holds that yy is not the equivalent of ‘ty; the former, R 
notes, is a noun in the absolute state with the > to be regarded 
as a redundant letter. R then notes that the latter form takes 
the vowel when it receives a suffix except before the grave accent 
when the form becomes o2pn. Similarly R does not hold n 1 to 
be equivalent to *n7o1. R holds the first form to be a construct 
form and compares it to forms like nay? (Judg. 5.23). Needless 
to say that in some of these observations R fails to identify 
properly the forms discussed by him (on Ex. 15.2). 


§10. EprcENE Nouns 


R notes that some nouns are regarded as being both in the 
masculine and feminine gender. Thus on 9m nnxq Anon, R 
comments: nap: pwd r21 wb wows many. The noun in question 
is modified by a feminine numeral, and again, the verb takes a 
masculine suffix. R then notes that this noun in one passage takes 
the feminine verb, mnn (Ps. 27.3) and then again the masculine 
demonstrative pronoun mm (Gen. 33.8). wow takes the masculine 
verb form xx’ (Gen. 19.23) and the feminine verb form Annr 
(2 Ki. 3.22). mn (Job 1.19) takes the feminine verb form ana, 
and again the masculine form umd (Ps. 104.4). R notes that 7 
(Ezek. 2.9) is both masculine and feminine as is evidenced in 
the passage....1amm....ambw-, hence R’s generalization: 
mapi pwd) rat pwd pwown ora v.67 

In mw) (1 Sam. 6.12) R sees a combination of a masculine 
‘and feminine which he characterizes by the Greek word pirnv7, 
that is, a hermaphroditic form, the > representing the masculine 
and the ending m- representing the feminine plural ending. 


§11. CoLLECTIVE Nouns 


R notes that some nouns in the singular have the force of a 
plural noun. Thus on iw (Gen. 32.6) R observes: amb pax 477 
av 7277 o-«nw. R notes that ytnpxy means oytiDs praw (Ex. 8.2). 


67 All of these observations are made in his comment on Gen. 32.9. 
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on2 (Job 28.19) is said to imply sy nxiap. nm is said to have the 
force of many or different kinds of fish (on Ezek. 47.10). 

R calls particular attention to some feminine nouns in the 
singular as having the collective force. Thus on myy (Jer. 6.6) 
R notes that the m has no mappik, and as a feminine noun in 
the absolute state it has the force of o’xy mann. Precisely similar 
comments are made on anni (Isa. 21.2), Axa (Isa. 35.7),°% and 
mva> (Ezek. 47.10) which is said to have the force of “many 
species.” 

R notes that ina (Ex. 14.7) has the force of ona. On »424 
(2 Ki. 11.4), R observes that it means oN2) nxiap. R draws a 
distinction between the force inherent in m7iay, which is taken 
to mean “one service,’ whereas may has the meaning of ‘‘many 
services” (on Gen. 26.14).% 


§12. PLURALIS MAJESTATIS 


R notes that certain nouns in the plural have the force of Majesty 
or Lordship. Thus on mwnp onbs (Josh. 24.19), R observes: 
oan pwd maar pwo S> snp moripo ana. On awp ons (Isa. 19.4) 
he writes: 7m bps oa7 1p mms pwd bo. R holds that onbs 1957 
(2 Sam. 7.23) has reference to divine messengers. 


$13. Forms SOMEWHAT ALIKE DIFFERENTIATED 


M cites many forms that are more or less similar but which are 
actually different forms. M indicates the difference in forms 
somewhat similar, by noting the position of the accent, and the 
difference in the interpretation of the two forms.7° 

We have previously shown how R makes a distinction be- 
tween the u segolate nouns and the corresponding participial 
forms by noting that the former have the accent on the penulti- 


68 The current texts have a mappik in the 7, not so, however, R’s text. 
See Variant Readings, p. 428. 

69 See M, p. 28 sub. NIDON. 

7 The caption under which M placed the somewhat similar forms 
reads: DNIND anVp3a ow) oFPNIDS Ow od: TDN. See M, p. 9b, 


line 8 ff. 
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mate and have a segol as the final vowel, whereas the latter have 
the accent on the ultimate and have a zere as the final vowel. 
R, like M, distinguishes forms that might be confused by the 
uninformed reader. Thus R notes that if wnwe (Ex. 14.12) were 
pointed with a holem the form would have the force of inn »02, 
but pointed as it is, with a Surek, it has the meaning of 1wxD 
mo. On ows and ows (Lev. 5.19), both of which forms are found 
in this passage, R notes that the pointing of the first form with 
a double kamez is that of a noun, while the second form, pointed 
with a kamez and patah, is a verb.” 

On 4x°p (Jer. 48.32), R observes that this word has the mean- 
ing of y’p, and then notes that in yp there is no yod and the x 
is dageSed, when it takes a suffix. On nmiy2 and many) (Lam. 1.8) 
R notes that the first form is a verb in the niph‘al perfect and 
the second is a participle. R notes that yy and yy are not to be 
taken as like forms (on Hos. 12.9). On tnx (Job 23.9) R points 
out that the accent is on the penultimate, hence is not to be con- 
nected with the form tnx, which means ‘‘to seize.’’ R correctly 
recognizes that the text word is an apocopated 7"5 pausal form 
in the first person, imperfect tense. R on 71a (Ps. 10.3) notes 
that if this form were a noun it would be accented on the pen- 
ultimate and would be pointed with a “‘patah”’ (i. e. a segol).7 
R draws a distinction between the verbal form }39» and the 
adjectival form }34v (Prov. 1.33).% 


§14. THE TonaL Accent IDENTIFYING Forms THAT ARE 
ALIKE IN CONSONANTS AND IN POINTING 


R frequently notes the position of the tone as being nbynd or 
muo>d. Thus 1ay (Gen. 34.29), with the accent on the ultimate, 
means ‘“‘to take captive,’’ and, by implication, 12y means ‘‘to 


™ For like comments on similar forms, see R on Ex. 19.18; Isa. 32.19; 
Proves oe 

2 This seems to imply that R holds the noun form to be 173. However, 
the only singular noun form that occurs is 713 (Isa. 45.23). The form 0°33, 
however, could justify a form 712. 

73 For other forms that are entirely alike in consonants and in pointing 
see the following section. 
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return.” may (Ruth 2.6), as accented, is a verb, whereas maw is 
a participle. mya, as accented, is said to be a participle (pwd 
nbyip), whereas ma is said to be nbyp pwd (on Ezek. 7.7).74 


§15. REDUPLICATION OF LETTERS IN SOME ForMS 


Like M and D,* R notes the occurrence of forms with redup- 
lication of certain letters. Such forms are said to be mbipan mann. 
Among such forms commented upon by R are: bnbnp, pap, 
onptx, did (on Deut. 32.5); onnnn, odad3, owpwp, ordrdr (on 
Eccl. 12.5); ananp, 1079n (on Ps. 38.11); bxbx (Job 40.31). 


§16. THE INTERROGATIVE PARTICLE 


R refers to an interrogative sentence or phrase by one of the 
following terms: no°n,7® amon pwd or xmon,77 mon,7® arnn3.79 
Most of the interrogative sentences that are characterized by 
the last term are without the interrogative particle and there- 
fore are implied interrogatives. 

R was aware of the three possible pointings of the interrog- 
ative particle.*° To prevent the 7 in forms like aI, 7299, 0227" 
from being confused with the article, R specifically notes that 
the 7 is vocalized with a hatef patah. R further notes that the 
letter following the interrogative particle is without the dageS. 


74 The very same distinction is made between the same forms on Gen. 
29.6, where the equation is NYY and MNWY. For like distinctions, see on Gen. 
18.20 (FAN and 734); Isa. 21.2 (?N¥ and ’N¥); Prov. 23.7 (WBY and WWW); 
Job 23.9 (INS —a mo verb in the first person singular — and IN). On 1) 
(Isa. 26.11), R notes that every 7/97 in Scripture has the accent on the ultima 
with this one exception. As a matter of fact, 97 occurs two more times, viz. 
Deut. 32.27 and 1 Sam. 2.1. 

7s See M, p. 42a and b; D, p. 67. 

7% Gen. 27.36; Num. 23.19; Jer. 2.31; Hag. 1.4; Job 6.13; Esth. 7.8 and 
thus frequently. 

77 Gen. 41.38; 1 Sam. 21.26; Isa. 58.5. 

7 Isa. 36.12, 45.11, 58.5. 

792 Sam. 19.23; 1 Ki. 1.24; Jer. 7.9; Hos. 6.5; Amos 2.11; Hab. 2.19. 

80 See M, p. 16b, where M notes: ... 0°28 w29wb np>inn monn np YI. 

8t { Sam. 21.16; 2 Sam. 7.7; Jer. 49.1, respectively. 
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When R refers to the pointing of the 7 with a patah in wy 
(Jer. 12.9), ombsa (2 Ki. 5.7), and nym (Hag. 1.4), he means to 
say that the 7 is the interrogative and not the definite article. — 

R, citing forms like aba (on Gen. 17.17), nypya (Gen. 27.38) 
and o’najq (Amos 5.21), is aware that the 7 is interrogative and 
not the article. 

R correctly notes that the 7 in o2n7 is interrogative (Job 
15.2): 

Quite frequently R recognizes the interrogative force in 
passages that have no interrogative particle.” | 

R refers to the double interrogative, which in the first part 
has 7 and in the second part on.* 

Referring to an interrogative sentence which implies an 
answer in the affirmative, R observes: 2 movpnon nmimon wv 
om daa baa. 4 . 

In the current R texts, the 7 in ngya (Gen. 42.16) and dyn 
(Isa. 36.12) is pointed with a hatef patah. Certainly in the first 
of these two forms a compound vowel under the 7 is impossible. 
The Berliner and Maarsen texts have the correct reading, namely 

patah. 


§17. THE LOCATIVE 7 


R frequently takes cognizance of the locative 7. To leave no 
doubt as to the character of this 7, and in some instances to pre- 
vent the 7 being taken as the feminine ending, R gives the noun 
without the locative ending and then prefixes a 5 to that form, 
or, he places the preposition 5s before the noun in the absolute 
state. Thus, for example, R comments: bx mnxn :mod i> am 
asnm.§s 

In compound place-names R observes that the locative a 


8 Seeon 1 Sam. 11.12,.22.45'°2 Sam.19.23. 1 Kay.24- sa. 45 Hos: 
6.5; Hab. 2.19; Job 2.10. Similarly M, p. 17a, line 19 ff. So also M, p. 17a, 
line 19, where M notes: 8" xb. mrpon w), 

8 See on Job 27.10, 11 where R notes: ,M?1D27 Maan b> mnT bDD 
"ON TPIWM NN ANWKIN 4A yD. 

84 Hab. 1.17. See also on Gen. 17.17; Hab. 3.8. 

85 On Jer. 36.20, 52.23, respectively. 
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is attached to the first name. Thus R notes that $xina ana is 
equivalent to byina mab (on Gen. 28.2).% 

R correctly notes that in a compound place-name, the first 
noun may be in the construct state with the locative 7m as in 
vow mnnrn.§7 

To prevent the 7 in 74x being taken as the feminine suffix 
of a noun, R specifically notes that myx has no mappik and is 
therefore locative (on 1 Sam. 20.20). Discussing the form mn 
(Ex. 15.23) R points out that the letter 7 as a feminine ending 
becomes a n before the locative.** 

Commenting on 797, R points out that this form is equivalent 
to an’, which means ‘‘to any mountain,” whereas the same word 
with the definite article and the locative, namely, 7479 refers 
to a flight towards a specific mountain (Gen. 14.10). 

R on many regards the 7 as locative, which implies jthat in 
R’s codex the accent was on the penultimate. In the current 
texts the accent is on the ultimate, hence the form in question 
is a feminine noun in the absolute state (Deut. 33.27). 

The talmudic formulation relative to the locative 7 namely: 
mpi. x'n anon md Sun andvnna 70d A>axw nan b> is frequently 
cited, sometimes with slight variations. *9 


§18. THe UsE oF THE TERM GizRAu 


W. Bacher believes that M was probably the first to employ 
the term “gizrah”’ as a grammatical term. Bacher observes that 
M employs this term with reference to the ‘Complex der wurzel- 


86 For other compound names with the locative 1 commented upon by 
R, see on Gen. .46.1; Josh. 19.13. 

87 Deut. 4.41, where R notes: Sy mrp FON. wv? 4 ATNpi plat NiTw pd 
WDOVv, 

s8qnom)...790 1D mnDepa Nd JaMNn Apna ww why xn 9d, 
This statement of course includes every feminine noun ending with 1 to which 
a suffix is added. Incidentally, the term ¥1W applied to the 7 of a feminine 
noun does not refer to an actual root letter but rather to a letter that is an 
essential part of the form. See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, pp. 374-75. 

89 See on Gen. 14.10, 28.2, 46.1; Deut. 4.41, 33.27; Isa. 14.17; Jer. 36.20, 
RY PRION a lelloy, coal al 
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haften Buchstaben aus denen das Wort besteht. So hat der 
Terminus fast denselben Sinn wie 110” oder 1pry.’’%° 

In only one instance, so far as we are aware, does R employ 
the term in question in the sense of ‘“‘root.”’ R’s term for the root 
is No’ or ww or Ip’y.9t On Ex. 29.1 R notes: mn *ne np w> npd 
sms ane jad) amp nos np dw nnw jn. It is strange that M, who 
in this instance is followed by R, should have two different 
roots. M’s usual method, when what to us is an actual root 
letter disappears in the course of the conjugation or declension, 
is to put all the forms of that root under a rubric without the 
letter that drops out in some form. 

M, as lexicographer, was primarily interested in giving defini- 
tions. His method of conveying the meaning of a word or words 
is three-fold: 1), by collocating a number of forms in a particular 
division which enables the reader to draw his own conclusion 
as to the common meaning inherent in these words; 2), by giving 
a synonym; 3), by noting that such and such a form has the same 
root meaning as such and such a form. R frequently resorts to 
M’s third method to convey the basic meaning of a form under 
comment. How closely R follows M at times, becomes apparent 
when we set side by side M’s and R’s definitional method in 
connection with a few forms that could be greatly multiplied. 


.(M, p. 74a, line 11) (Num. 12.11) 9s nan» (Jer. 4.22) bis M 
ys pod nos R 


.(M, ibid., line 13) (Lev. 20.18) mayan inain (Ezek. 28.42) may M 
amy pwd 55 321... n4yn R 
.(M, ibid., line 15) ayssan inam (Ezek. 28.17) my1b M 
smd wo med R 
(1 Sam. 10.13) mainnaa bo... (Isa. 57.19) ornaw a M 
.(M, p. 121a, last line) 
nay pinto Nim... (Ex. 7.1) war R 
niyo... (Deut. 8.3)... 43 M 
oyna... miyo R 





so “Die Anfange der hebraischen Grammatik,’ ZDMG, III, Leipzig, 
1895, p. 366. See also Casper Levias, A Dictionary of Hebrew Philological 
Terms, p. 250, Leipzig, 1914. 

xt See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 371. 92 See M, pp. 114, 154. 
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From the examples cited it is clear that the term ‘“‘gizrah’’ is em- 
ployed by R by way of defining one word by another word of 
the same root actually or supposedly having the same meaning. 
When R notes: 7x7 nan» ps7 ws TAIN NAN» pan (on Ex. 15.8), or 
m1 nano msi (on Jer. 15.4), he does not mean to give the root 
of these two forms, for, R holds the root of a 14 form to be 
biliteral.°3 R on wmv (Ex. 2.10) opposes M’s collocation of win 
with the text word, because R correctly recognizes a difference 
in the meaning of these two words. R, in a dictionary of his own, 
would, like M, have put both forms under the root wo. R, how- 
ever, would put these two forms in different divisions under the 
root wo. R notes that the text word is nw» nin», this does not 
mean that R holds the root to be nwn, for R, as was noted above, 
regards n"> forms as having a biliteral root. 

M, as lexicographer, employed the term “gizrah’’ almost 
exclusively as a definitional term. R, however, as commentator 
greatly extended the application of this term. R frequently 
employs the term in question to indicate that-a form under com- 
ment has some aspect in common with the form or forms cited 
by him. The “‘alikeness’” of the text word and the forms cited 
by R may have reference to tense, conjugation, mood, gender, 
to similarity of noun or verbal forms. 

Thus, to make clear that nd") is a kal form, and not a niph‘al 
form, like no) (Ps. 109.13), R notes }5*) nan 19"), which, in effect, 
is equivalent to saying that the text word is a 7"> apocopated 
kal form. 

When R notes (Ex. 23.27) onm '1» *ninm, it is equivalent to 
saying that both forms are of the same root, namely, 07, and 
that they have the same basic meaning.% To identify the y’y 
form opvy (Ezek. 20.26) R notes that it is now pwd.9s When R 


93 See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 381, where it is pointed out that 
R holds the root of ]1}27 to be OF, of JY to be SY and of 17D) to be ON; 
see on Job 18.3. 

% On this passage R cites other Y"Y forms like *nidt, which R notes is 
1955 nn, and "Ni¥1 which is Y$1.N1M. R then notes that the translator 
who rendered "Ni by “‘to kill” is in error, for then the text should have read 
‘nD. To R, even as to M, the root of ’N1DM is 07; see Englander, HUCA, 
VII, p. 435 ff.; see ibid., p. 434 f.; so also M, p. 120. 

9s Here the term 109 is precisely equivalent to ‘19. To identify the ]'D 
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notes: 713 N79 1993 19D pp nano... 1p71g, R means to say that 
the text word is a plural imperative in the pi‘el conjugation, and 
by implication, that it is not a kal form. When R comments that 
188 is Wx nan» he means to say that the text form is a pi‘el 
imperative. R correctly observes on 430? (Esth. 9.28), 15s °s 
mpp? xb ainoo 15 wen yD ony... m_oM yD nano nvm roidb.96 When 
R writes (Esth. 3.13) of>; nano nidw3, he means to say that these 
are infinitive absolute forms. R takes nbw) (Deut. 32.35) as a 
verbal form and notes that some take this to be a nominal form 
like 1397 ‘19 (Jer. 5.13). When R notes that 1798 is *198 ‘19 he is 
referring to the masculine gender; R refers to 1nqpx as being 
minos nano, and notes that it is in the feminine gender (Job 
20.29). 


§19. THE TERM Mn 


This term is applied very often to a form in the perfect and 
imperfect tense, to an infinitive absolute, or to a participle when 
R deems such forms to have the force of a frequentative or 
customary action, or to a verb that R deems to have the force 
of long continuance. In no less than four passages R notes that 
a verb having the nnn force may be in the perfect or imperfect 


tense. 97 
The term under consideration is rarely applied to a form in 


the perfect tense.%° 


form 0) (Ps. 18.35), R notes that it is 7NN3] nN, and then continues 
MINI VOD TIN] 7991 W3D 7143] , NI) "YO 191 195. From this passage it is clear 
that nw and 19) are interchangeable terms with ...N1, All of these 
observations are made in the comment on Isa. 1.17. 

9% To R, both 710’ and 720N have the root *]D. See Englander, HUCA, 
VII, 1930, p. 414. M collocated both of these forms in the same division. See 
M, p. 127, sub. "1D. R, however, is not in agreement with M in the collocation 
made by M. In a dictionary of his own R would have placed the two forms in 


different divisions under the root *]D. 
97 On Gen. 29.3 R notes: wba) pny pwsa rat> mnwo ann pwd bo 


nvad pny) WA 12 Ten AMAT Tat baw Dd ray. See also on Gen. 24.45; 
Ex. 15.1; 2 Sam. 22.7. See also on Job 1.5 where R notes that the perf. or 
imperf. tense can be employed when an act is considered to be customary. 

98 See on Judg. 2.18; 1 Sam. 2.20, 22.7. 
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In many passages R notes the ann force in the imperfect 
tense®? and in the infinitive absolute. 

In quite a number of passages, to make clear the mann force 
in an imperfect tense form or of an infinitive absolute,?’° R adds 
in the course of the comment the word ven.! Then again in a 
number of passages R omits the term mn and instead employs 
only the word 7’»n to characterize the customary action implied 
in a verb.*? In view of the fact that the participle frequently 
has the force of a present, continuing act, it is surprising that 
R very seldom refers to the participle as having the mn7 or ron 
force. On mNa (Gen. 15.17) R observes: ywoy nvyiw ann pws. On 
saw (Isa. 33.1) and maa (Lam. 1.16) R notes that these parti- 
ciples have the 7’nn force. However, R equates the force of an 
infinitive absolute, or of an imperfect tense form, or even of a 
perfect tense form with the force of the participial form. Thus 
the force of rat) ox (Jer. 25.3) is expressed by the comment: 
Ton 7270) wDwo nn. The word p> (2 Ki. 4.8) is said to have 
the force of ow 10 mn. o’pa (Judg. 2.18) is said to have the force 
of apa, and nby> (1 Ki. 3.4) the force of nbyn. 

At times instead of employing the term m7 or "nn to indicate 
an act that is considered to be customary, R resorts to a brief 
comment in which the descriptive term 9°17 is employed. Thus 
on pinn (Job 4.3) R notes: optnd 5:9 nen nnx.2% 


§20. ELLIPSIS IN SOME PASSAGES ("XP N7PP) 


R frequently notes an ellipsis and he supplies the word which 
he deems to be understood.**% The omitted word as supplied by 
R are put in brackets; inmyni mvy (Gen. 9.6); 1oas... [ownl pny” 
(Gen. 12.8); parm mnyqol ons xvi xd (Gen. 13.6); toyrm ip 


99 See on Ex. 33.7; Isa. 37.25, 42.20; Hos. 2.15, 6.1; Jer. 2.15; Ps. 2.4, 
44.11, and thus very often. 

100 See on Ex. 18.22, 20.8; Jer. 25.3; Isa. 6.10, 42.20, and thus often. 

tox See on 2 Ki, 19,24: Isa, 37.25, 57.12: Jer. 25.3; Ps. 30.9, 31.6. 

102 See on Ex. 15.6, 7; Isa. 1.18, 57.12; Ps. 30.9, 31.6, and thus frequently. 

103 See also on Gen. 29.3; Ps. 26.4. For reference to the 117 force of a verb 
in rabbinic lit., see W. Bacher, Die Exegetische Terminologie der Jtidischen 
Traditionsliteratur, Leipzig, 1905, part I, p. 38, sub. 71. 

104 See M, p. 70, line 23 ff. 
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osayn (Gen. 29.2); mmm aim (Gen. 48.2); msn tng bor xb 
(Ex. 10.5); m’apm we xd (Ex. 13.22); qmam qn) (Num. 21.29); 
sex tnpol bx (Num. 33.54); tnemom nevp- rexs (Num. 35.25); 
bwiow tow] awe ayo (1 Sam. 13.8); m7 wen bom (2 Sam. 13.39); 
tnyaom aya (1 Ki. 14.10); omy ro gxxi 95) (Jer. 10.21); win’ ox 
papas tomN! (Amos 6.12); na cy) mandwn by (Ob. 13); nod xd 
nyt indi moon (Prov. 30.3).1° 


§21. THE OMISSION AT TIMES OF THE LETTERS 8, 3, 7,1, 9, 7 


The Omission of the Letter s 


R, on the whole, correctly notes the omission of the s in certain 
forms in which this letter would ordinarily be expected. Verbs 
having an x as the first root letter ordinarily have a double s in 
the first person, singular, imperfect tense. R notes that at times 
one of these letters is omitted. Thus on mw (Ps. 69.21) R notes: 
jason bs Nath apn wey nwowo ww nwown 11y"5N4N'T TONN ON 
97 (Prov. 8.17) ams (Mal. 1.2) ans) pis 4" nndnny aan 497 45 
FHDN® 199 (Zeph. 1.2) 7Ds >) ans) 2D NIT. R notes the absence 
of the s in the following forms: 1b9 (Ezek. 28.16) =1xb0; 47a) 
(ibid.) =7raNm; pr (Prov. 17.4) =prso; bm (Isa.13 .20) =dnw:; 
wT) (Jer. 8.11) =1N51. 


The Omission of the Letter 1 


On wax ma (Gen. 45.2), R notes: naa 15.1% 


The Omission of the Letter 7 


R notes the omission of this letter in some infinitive construct 
hiph‘il forms. In every instance R gives the forms with a 7. 
R, in effect, notes that the > in the infinitive construct pointed 
with a patah indicates the omission of the characteristic 7 of 
the hiph‘il. The following forms receive R’s attention: niax, 


a 


5 In connection with a number of these passages R generalizes thus: 
N17 OPA MN poo; yw? Xp MNIPO 737M. For additional elliptic 
passages see on 2 Sam. 7.19, 13.2, 39; 15.31, 34, 17.3, 20.6, 23.5, and thus very 
frequently. 

106 See on Gen. 35.7, 38.11, 45.16; Ex. 30.30; Ezek. 23.43. 
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beiy (Num. 5.22); ammo (Ex. 13.21); +36, towd (Isa. 23.11); 
pomxiy (Deut. 1.33); nob (Isa. 29.15); mawy (Amos 8.4); 
yrow> (Ps. 26.7). The 7 also disappears at times after the preposi- 
tion 3 as in india (Jer. 27.20). 


The Asyndective Waw 


Even as R notes the redundant character of the waw in certain 
forms,?°? so also does he point out the absence of this letter in 
passages where the waw is to be expected. Thus R notes that 
row 0°» (Job 24.19) is to be interpreted as if the waw conjunctive 
were present. R observes: bx waz> wd 71 M-VON Man w (on 
Jer. 11.19).798 


The Omission of the Preposition > 


R notes the omission of the > in the following infinitive con- 
struct forms: b*>9 (Jer. 6.11) which, R notes, is equivalent to 
bond. Like observations are made on bw» (Ezek. 18.3); on7 
(Hab. 3.2); nmi (Ps. 65.11). On tiby (Judg. 4.20), R notes that this 
form is an imperative; however he notes that some take this 
form to be an infinitive construct. 


The Omission of the Letter n 


The n, characteristic of the hitpa‘el, disappears in 1212 (Num. 
7.89). R notes that this form is equivalent to ran». R identifies 
the hitpo‘el form yxin by equating it with yxinn, which leaves 
no doubt as to the conjugation to which it belongs. 


§22. REDUNDANT LETTERS 


Letters that are regarded by R as redundant are said to be 
myn or md°py.1°9 
&: This letter is regarded as redundant in the following 


107 See Redundant Letters, p. 412. 

108 For other cases of asyndeton, see Hab. 3.11; Isa. 38.14. 

x09 For these terms, see on Judg. 5.15; Isa. 1.21, and thus often. For both 
of these terms applied to one and the same letter, see on Ex. 25.22; Ezek. 47.11; 
see also M, p. 4b; D, p. 9. 
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forms: ony7 (Num. 21.1);7° oapyea (Isa. 59.10;7* azox (Jer. 
15.18); nnax (Ezek. 21.20): *nmy (Job 13.17); *b3» (Job 38.28), 
hence R regards this form as being equivalent to °:. 

mM: In moan (Gen. 11.7), R evidently does not recognize the 
cohortative force of the final letter. Similarly R regards the 7 
in moqION, 7778, and nypyy as redundant (on Gen. 33.14). R holds 
the n in bx ma bxn (Gen. 31.13) as being redundant, probably — 
because the noun is in the construct state and therefore should 
be without the article.™’ nyyo (Isa. 30.27), R notes that the 7 
has no mappik, hence the 7 is superfluous, and therefore the 
form is equivalent to xvo. The 7 in mypx and m399 (Ezek. 13.11, 
18) is regarded as redundant. 

1: This letter is regarded as redundant in ms) (Gen. 36.24); 
likewise the waw in the first of the two forms °’nwi... nw (Ex. 
25.12); nx) (Ex. 25.22) ;™3 amam (Lev. 7.16); sb) and ryan (Ezek. 
47.11); sim (Hos. 8.6); pin: ao (Ps. 76.7) — reference is to the 
waw in the first form.™4 

R observes that the first waw in 3m) (Ezek. 23.42) is nvm. 
Ordinarily this would mean that the first waw is redundant. 
However, from the passages that R cites in his comment, it is 
clear that R does not mean to say that the waw in question is 
superfluous, but rather that the imperfect tense form with the 
waw consecutive is equivalent to the corresponding perfect tense 
form, which ordinarily would be expected in the second half of 
the verse. This becomes clear when we turn to the passages cited 
by R, in which a like construction is found.On Ex. 15.2, one of 
the passages cited by R in his comment on Ezek. 23.42, R notes: 
oat msapo mp2 1d ww "an, qos sow —am, nwo dy monn de 
m pwra. R then cites a number of other passages in which an 
imperfect tense form with the waw consecutive occurs in the 


tt0 One of R’s comments on this form connects it with 11M, ‘‘to spy out.” 

™t Tn connection with R’s comment on this form R cites the similar view 
of D, p. 93, infra. 

™2 R’s comment reads: 1279 Msoapo JAN AVM KX'nn bx maw... 
1y39 PANT Ww 7D. 

3 In the current biblical texts the waw is missing. 

™4 For reference to the superfluous waw, see M, p. 75, where he observes: 
Vay aon xb anon }2 1791 ON), See also D, p. 10, where mention is made 
of OVA hae 
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second half of the verse where a perfect tense form would be in 
order. R, indeed, in every passage gives the corresponding per- 
fect tense form as being in order in the second half of the verse.™5 

»; This letter is regarded as being redundant in following 
forms: nan (Gen. 31.39); ‘481 (Ex. 15.6); 22 (Deut. 33.16); 
nebo (Isa. 1.21). The yod in -u1m (Jer. 3.6; 18.23) is correctly 
regarded as redundant inasmuch as the contexts in which these 
forms occur call for a reading without the letter yod."7 The letter 
yod in such forms as °Diwm), "Jim, “Iw, *ndn, is taken as being 
superfluous (on Isa. 20.4). Thus likewise, the yod in forms like 
wD’, Was, WIT (on Ex, 15.5): 

2: R holds the second 5 in 424y to be Seer R informs 
us that he does not understand why the final kaf is added 
(Reve 29.3). 

2: R regards the first 6 in 55> as being superfluous (Ex. 
14.28), on which R observes: pwd pon xbs arm; R then cites 
other forms with a prefixed Jamed which he regards merely as 
stylistic.7%° 

9: This letter in m9] is said to be redundant, hence the 
form should actually be mara) (1 Sam. 15.9).19 

}: R holds that this letter in onb2) is superfluous, because 
he erroneously holds that this form is equivalent to ond».?° 
R regards the epenthetic nun in 73pnsx as redundant (Jer. 22.24), 
also one nun in "3nxxy (Prov. 8.17). 

Nn: The second n in ynxian is said to be superfluous (Job 
22.21) .3% 


us The passages cited by R as having an imperfect waw consecutive tense 
form with the waw consecutive in the second half of the verse, but which, 
R notes, might have been a perfect tense form are: Ex. 9.21; Num. 14.6, 36, 37; 
1 Ka. 6:5. 2 Chron, 10:17. 

16 For like forms with the paragogic yod see on Gen. 49.11; Isa. 20.4, 
22.16; Jer. 49.16; Hos. 10.11; Zech. 11.17; Ps. 113.7, and thus very frequently. 

117 See BDB Lexicon which suggests a reading without that letter. 

18 See on Ex. 27.3. 

9 This is the reading suggested in BDB Lex. 

70 On Gen. 17.11, R fails to recognize that the nun is the prefix of an 
irregular niph‘al form. See Englander, HUCA, XI, p. 379. 

121 See BDB Lex. for a reading without the second N, 
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§23. CASES OF ENALLAGE 


In most instances, R ignores passages in which there is lack of 
agreement in gender and number. When he does take cognizance 
of such constructions, he endeavors to solve the lack of agree- 
ment by inserting a word that removes this lack of agreement. 
Thus, for example, on the passage on22)... mprn orn (Gen. 
32.16), R comments 3p: 49 731. In the passage 117 bam (2 Sam. 
13.39), the verb should have been b>. R solves the difficulty 
by noting that the real subject is the word wp: understood.’ 
R, realizing the lack of agreement in o5> nay (Mic. 1.11), solves 
the difficulty by noting that the singular has reference to the 
community, whereas the plural has reference to the individuals. 
R is aware of the lack of agreement in i5xn) (Josh. 2.4), when 
referring to the spies, the suffix being in the singular whereas it 
should have been plural. R does not solve the difficulty in this 
passage; he merely notes: 7m> ann by on atp mpipp vw. On the 
passage 7pp nb ia mim...ambw a (Ezek. 2.9), in which the 
word 7 is patently both masculine and feminine, R gives the 
most complete statement as to cases of enallage. It runs as 
follows: wown ;3x? wow > mapa pwd ror pwo pwnwo oat w... 
(Gen. 32.9) 19>m nnNn AINDA;... aM. 


§24. PAUSAL Forms 


R seldom notes the change in a vowel that takes place in a 
pausal form. His comments on such forms are limited to such 
forms as might be mistaken for other forms. Thus on }pyn (Num. 
11.8) R notes that this form is not to be confused with yoy. R 
notes that the text word is pointed with a segol under the » and 
that the vw has a kamez instead of a segol because of the sof 
pasuk. On ynw (Ps. 150.5), R notes that the kamez is due to the 
atnahta. On ywqq (Eccl. 3.16), R notes that the 1is so pointed 
because of the sof pasuk and then notes that in no other instance 
does yw) become yw with an atnahta or sof pasuk. R correctly 


72 To similar effect is the interpretation of Sa‘adya; see Beitrdége sur 
Gesch. d. Aeltesten Auslegung, Heinrich Ewald and Leopold Dukes, II (Stutt- 
gart, 1844) p. 66, §60. 
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ms (Job 23.9) as being a pausal v"d 
form in the first person singular, in the imperfect tense. R notes 
that if the form had the meaning of ‘“‘to seize’”’ the accent would 
have been on the ultimate. 


identifies the pausal form tnx 


§25. THE DAGESH AND RAFE 


R frequently takes note of the presence of the dagesh.¥3 R is 
aware that one function of the dagesh is to indicate that a letter 
so pointed stands for two like letters. Thus on 735¥n (Ezek. 17.23) 
R notes that this form is equivalent to nuown.%4 335 (Judg. 19.13) 
is said to be equivalent to 1). 

R, commenting on niph‘al forms like 44) and mn), observes: 
"7 AS ION) wit Na SyDnow>) (on Ps. 18.35).%5 The text word 
that inspired this comment is nnn. R, however, is silent as to the 
n not having a dagesh. So far as we are aware, R does not refer 
to “virtual doubling” of a guttural letter. R, on -nw). (Ex. 23.31) 
notes: onw NNN ANAw 35D Nw y"nM.776 

R notes the presence of the dagesh in the pi‘el and hitpa‘el 
conjugations which conjugations are referred to by R as being 
329 pwd.27 On iron (Ex. 16.7) R notes the presence of the dagesh, 
which, he observes, implies a causative force, whereas ]31, as 
a kal and 335, as a niph‘al form, have the reflexive force. 

R takes cognizance of the dagesh in y"y forms. Thus on -niap 
(1 Sam. 22.22), R notes that this form is equivalent to ’naa20. 
Similarly, he notes that n¥ (1 Ki. 9.8) has the meaning of mpnw.7?® 
On ‘nba (Ex. 23.27), R notes the presence of the dagesh and 
equates the form in question with *noxm, which is said to be a 


123 M devotes a section to the dagesh. See M, p. 6, line 5 f., see also p. 4a 
and 32a. M observes: &7 yy n?n 238... 050) wit? ond) nvMNT 75 
men wit nbwon ods xd Dd nD On? mp, 

24 For like comments, see on Gen. 33.11, 34.16; Judg. 19.13; Ezek. 17.23. 

us By Sypnowo), R means to say “when a verb is put in the niph‘al’; 
see Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 385, n. 132 

126 For like observations, see on Ex. 23.27; Isa. 41.17; Ps. 49.15; Cant. 4.1. 

77 See on Gen. 6.9; Isa. 1.17; Jer. 20.17. 

28 For like comments on Y’Y forms with the dagesh, see on Ezek. 
16.4; 20.38; 29.7, where a dagesh is absent because of a guttural letter. See 
Englander, HUCA, VII, 1930, p. 436, 
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nbyp form. Then R notes that some translators wrongly render 
the text word by bupm, which R notes would call for the reading 
ni). 


R notes that a pi‘el perfect tense form having the letter 1 as 
the middle radical, rejects the dagesh and lengthens the first 
vowel as in 473 and in 4710.9 

R notes that nxn (Prov. 13.6) has the meaning of xvin, how-- 
ever, because the text word has a dagesh, R takes it to have the 
force of a 110) yw3. R notes that such intensive forms as nyp, 
—x, b»i, 190, refer to one’s usual occupation (on Gen. 21.20). 
R also notes that such forms as oinn (with implied doubling), 
and un, refer to one’s usual conduct or attitude. Incidentally, 
R notes such adjectival forms as }s9, 1, vpw also refer to a char- 
acteristic state (Ex. 7.27). 

On -pninp’a (Ps. 45.10), R notes the presence of a dagesh after 
the vowel letter yod and notes, that, despite this fact, the form 
is derived from the root 7pa. 

R defines anpxy (Ex. 2.5) by annpv, and then notes that in ~ 
the Talmud (Sotah 12b) it is interpreted as if the text read nnox 
(“her arm’’), which, R notes, is grammatically incorrect.3° 

In connection with comments in which the presence of a 
dagesh is noted, R employs one of the following words: wm 
(Deut. 32.15), mwim (Ezek. 17.23), nwt (Jer. 20.15), nvr, and 
nvimn (Cant. 4.1). 

Rafe: A letter without a dagesh is said to be *5s7. Thus on 
9% (Isa. 1.17), R notes that the » is »4, which, by implication, 
means that the form in question is not a pi‘el form. The very 
same comment is made on 3xap (Joel 2.16). On qnex (Cant. 4.1), 
R notes that the nis pn, hence this n in the construct state stands 
for 7 in the absolute state, for, R observes, if the n were a root 
letter, the form would have been 4nnx.*3! 


129 See on Num. 23.20 and Ps. 10.3. 

30 Abraham ibn Ezra, in his 1N’ NSW, p. 13 (Pressburg, 1838, with intro- 
duction by M. Letteris), seeks to justify the talmudic view as held by Sa‘adya 
against the correct view of Dunash. 

31 See also on 1 Sam. 21.16; 2 Sam. 7.7; Jer. 49.1. 
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To prevent the letter » in mbwy (Esth. 9.19) being taken for 
a preposition, which would be followed by a dagesh in the next 
letter, R notes that the w is »p, therefore the » is not a preposi- 
tion, but is like the » in s»wn, which is a formative letter and 
not a preposition. On FAxws (Isa. 30.27), R observes that the 7 
in this form is not a feminine suffix. R notes that the v in nsxvn 
(Hos. 10.9) is °»5, which, by implication, means that the form 
is not nxwn. The text word is held by R to be a form like nyy 
(Lev. 5.21), and nya (Gen. 16.8). 

To prevent the 7 in such forms as 777, 1277, 02379 being taken 
for the definite article, R notes the pointing of the letter 1 and 
the ’55 character of the letter following the 7. 

R connects mva (Ruth 1.13) with an vy form. He notes that 
some wrongly take this verb to be from the root }1y. R observes 
that if this were the actual root of the form under consideration, 
the letter 1 would have had a dagesh or a double 3. Needless to 
say that there should have been a dagesh in the 3. R holds the 
root to be ny, but if this view were correct the question arises 
how could a form like muyn be derived from an 1"y root. 

Because *nyp (Isa. 65.12) is not pointed with a dagesh, R 
observes that this verb means ‘‘to count,” and by implication 
not ‘‘to appoint.” 

R notes that the letter » in o-mi07 (Eccl. 4.14) is *»1, because 
this form stands for o-10N7. 

On avs (Hos. 13.7) R notes that every 7wx in the Scripture 
is with a dagesh, whereas 71wx is without a dagesh, hence it is 
not a place-name but rather a verbal form. 


§26. THE MAppix 


R frequently notes the presence or the absence of the mappik 
in the final n. Thus R observes that a79» (Lev. 12.5) is without 
a mappik, and therefore this form is a noun in the absolute state, 
corresponding to the masculine form 17. | 

To prevent the final 7 in certain forms being taken as a fem-. 
inine suffix, R specifically notes the absence of the mappik in 
the following forms: mbox (1 Sam. 1.9); Aqx (1 Sam. 20.20); 
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mvp (Isa. 30.27) ;13? Axy (Jer. 6.6) ;%3 R notes that the n in Fax? 
(Ezek. 16.44) has no mappik—he therefore takes the text form 
to be equivalent to ox>; Aying (Ezek. 36.19) ;4 on Aro? (Ezek. 
47.10) and Fnmw (Isa. 21.2) R notes that because there is no 
mappik, these nouns are to be regarded as collective nouns.*s 

R refers to nya and 1399 (Nah. 2.14) as having a mappik, 
but it is absent in the present text. 

The term mappik is also applied to the letter s in my) (Ps. 
93.5) by way of contrast to the silent letter in m)x).3° R on 79 
(Job 11.9) notes the presence of a mappik as indicating a fem- 
inine suffix, hence he takes the absolute form to be 7».%37 

R observes if the 7 has no mappik it is nana ww. By this, R 
does not mean that the 7 is actually a root letter but rather an 
essential part of the form. This becomes clear when we find that 
R refers to the letter o"» in yAqp¥m (Nah. 3.17) as being wiv) or 
nana by which R means to say that the 0’ is an essential part 
of this form (and not a root letter).*38 


§27. PARTICLES 


R frequently identifies the force of a particle by a brief com- 

ment, or by citing another particle which he believes has the 

same force. The following list of equations as made by R indi- 

cates his definitional method. 

bSas=nxnwpa (Gen. 42.21).19 

is=oN (Isa. 27.5) and ox in turn, at times, has the force of 1x 
(Lev. 4.23). 


32 R notes that the 1 is superfluous, hence this form is equivalent to NBD. 

33 R, noting that the 7 has no mappik, holds that 7¥Y is a collective noun. 
See Collective Nouns, p. 401. 

34 R notes that the 7 has no mappik; hence, he observes, it is a noun in 
the absolute state. 

83 See Collective Nouns, p. 401. See also Minhat Sai on these two passages. 

136 For the use of the term mappik in connection with letters other than 
i, see S. Frensdorff, Die Massora Magna, Part I, Hannover-Leipzig, 1876, 
p. 8, infra. 

37 See BDB, sub. 17%; the reading IND is suggested. 

38 See also R’s comment on 7) (Ex. 15.23; see also M, p. 51b, line 11 ff., 
where M notes: 1702 710? ¥’nn AMS map) pws wy xn pro bo. 

139 M equates this particle with 028, p. 13b. 
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bos =15 ow (Eccl. 4.10). 

nxt> *~ is said to be interrogative (Jer. 5.7). 

128 = aw (Isa. 53.4). 

bx=)by (Gen. 37.35)™° or bawa (1 Sam. 20.34; Jer. 48.32). 

by =]s8 (1 Sam. 27.10); R notes that > and 3 interchange. 

ON = WN, Or WwNI,™! or ix (See 18 above), or ’D (Isa. 4.4). 

DION NT =NIT NON ow (Gen. 18.13). 

awx>=yor pwd or sont pwd, that is, it may have the temporal 
force or that of comparison." 

ns =]0"43 or oy.744 

a: This preposition, R notes has the force of awa (Ex. 10.12) 
or by (Ex. 28.11), in addition to the other forces which this 
preposition has, namely, “‘in’’, “‘through’’, ‘‘among’’, etc. 

saya: R defines this word (which is actually a substantive but 
is employed as a preposition) by ans 727 72 01 Yoo 737 
(Cant. 4.1). 

o=1>px (Prov. 14.20); on o1...03 in coordinate passages, 
R notes: nt xx ar poacw rob may pwd Jato (Num. 23.25; 
Isa. 66.3). When x is added to 1, in the two halves of a verse, 
R correctly notes that the force thereof is ‘‘neither . . . nor.’’ 

oq: R notes that this word has the meaning of yim xb poy and 
that it does not have the force of omp pw.74s 

>: No particle received more attention from R than °>. Quite 
a number of times R cites the four-fold force inherent in this 
particle as given in the Talmud, which reads: yanxsa nwnwn °> 
mnw>.4° R frequently points to the particular force which °5 
has in the various contexts. This particle has the force of 
(08,747 or of xodes,™8 or of xbx,™49 or of N77,75° that is to say, 


40 R observes: Oy, pwa Pvown "bx, m3); see also on Gen. 20.2; 
Jer. 11.23. 

m4t Gen. 24.19, 33; 31.52; Prov. 23.18. 

142 See on Eccl. 8.16; Ex. 15.19, 20.22. 3 Gen. 6.13; Ex. 9.29. 

144 Isa. 49.25; Ezek. 24.27, 26.20. 

45 See on Gen. 2.5; Ex. 9.30; Num. 11.33. 

46 See Talmud R. H. 3a; Git. 90a; Shebu. 49b; Ta‘an. 9a. See R on Gen 
18.15, 24.33, 43.7; Ex. 23.5. 

147 Gen. 43.7; Lev. 2.14; Num. 5.20. 

48 Gen. 43.7; Ex. 23.5; Deut. 20.19; Job 19.28. 

49 Gen. 18.15, 31.16; Isa. 28.28; Mic. 1.12. 

150 Gen. 18.15; 41.49; Deut. 7.7. 
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> may have the force of “‘if,”’ ‘‘perhaps,”’ ‘“‘but,”’ or ‘‘because,”’ 
depending upon the context in which this particle occurs. 
In most instances R’s method of identifying the force of »> 
in a particular context reads: ... pwba wown.. .D. 

b: R notes that this preposition has the force of >»awa's* or of 
by.t52 The 5 likewise at times has the force of nx.%53 

10: This preposition may have the force of “because” (Isa. 
48.4) .354 

xi has the force of nwpa (Deut. 3.25). 

by =byx"55 or it has the force of the preposition 3;'5° or of b»awa 
(Jer. 15.15). 

i» by: R notes that this phrase is often equivalent to wx by 
(Ps. 119.127). 

oy =>xx (Gen. 35.3). 


§28. PREPOSITIONS HAVING A PARTICULAR FORCE WITH 
CERTAIN VERBS 


R notes that the prepositions, nx, 3, or ay may follow some form 
of the verb an (on Judg. 6.32).157 

R notes that when some ioe of 737 is Tollsnad by the prep- 
osition >, the force thereof is ‘‘in behalf of” (by),%8 and when 
some form of 1» is followed by a > the force thereof is ‘‘con- 
cerning.’’'59 

nyw, followed by the preposition, 3, has the meaning of ‘to 
speak to,’ and when this verb is followed by bx it means “‘to 
turn towards” (Ex. 5.9). 


st See on Ex. 14.14; Num. 11.29; Judg. 6.31; Jer. 48.32. 

82 Gen. 20.13, 24.7; Ex. 4.26, 14.3; Num. 17.5, 32.28. 

53 2 Sam. 3.30; Isa. 38.14. 

4 R notes: OVO nn] nwown i o"D, 

155 Gen. 14.6; Ex. 20.21; 1 Sam. 1.9. 

56 Gen. 27.40; Ex. 6.26. 

87 For 4°71 followed by N&, see Num. 20.13; for 3, see Gen. 31.36; for OY, 
Num. 20.3. 

58 Gen. 24.7; Ex. 4.16; Ezek. 32.21. 

ts9 On Gen. 20.13; Ex. 14.3. 
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§29. INTERCHANGE OF Homo-ORGANIC CONSONANTS 


M was opposed to any explanation of a word that resorted to 
the substitution of one letter in a word by another letter. 
R, however, ignored M’s view as is apparent from R’s general 
statements. Thus on 5°34 (Lev. 19.16), R observes: nobni 4"Dn 
So nl XbA na 12 1 mponno ans omEyiwy nymsn bow SoA 
~q¥3 77 [wa .t"pda 72 ,4"1p) "D3. We found no specific instance 
of a comment by R in which the interchange of > and p take 
place. However, an interchange of these letters takes place in 
yaa and yap. The following table indicates the interchange of 
consonants as commented upon by R.* 


m—t: 759 (Ps. 60.4) =xb7; 
pox7 (Jer. 52.15) =ponn. 
—n: ayia (Zech. 11.13) = a¥1N7.7% 
»—a: oyyn (Amos 9.1) = oyxp. 
2—): *n 20) (Isa. 19.4) = n00; 
by95 (Lev. 19.16) =; 
snoon (Ezek. 16.3) =-pnrn. 
o—r: 1p (Hos. 4.18) =71. 
x—t: yb (Gen. 49.24) =1x5; 
yam (Job 40.17) =15m. 
s—: 3x49) (Job 46.25) =1x4n3; 
nw (Ex. 28.22) =nbwdw; 
nian (Job 38.32) =mbin. 
—»: y's (Ezek. 26.18) =o". 
b—a: ria (Isa. 33.19) =1y1b; 
mw (Isa. 21.15) =nww?; 
bs (1 Sam. 27.10) =}3957% 
in2x) (Neh. 3.30) =1n20>.764 


160 See M, p. 12a, line 22 f.; see also D-Sa‘adya §§98, 115. 

%6t The form that is vocalized is in the text. 

62 Thus generally taken; see [CC ad loc. 

63 See ICC., ad loc. for the reading of ]8 in some MSS. The Targum 
renders by |S. 

164 See also Neh. 3.28; 12.44. 
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x—p: ind) (Job 30.13) =1x13;7% 
poip’ (Ezek. 17.9) =yxip’.* 

w—p: n2pwia (Amos 5.11) =o>0012; 
mbz (Deut. 32.15) =a; 
yanw (1 Sam. 5.9)%7=15no. 

w—x: we) (Nah. 3.18) =1x53.7% 


R notes the interchange of a letter which takes place in the 
hitpa‘el conjugation. When the first root letter is'a x, the char- 
acteristic n of the hitpa‘el becomes a , as in p1v¥), yavxn, YS 
(on Gen. 44.16).*69 


§30. INTERPRETATION OF A TEXT THROUGH A CHANGE OF 
. THE WorD ORDER (D710D 8p) 


‘R points out that at times the order of the words in a passage 
should be transposed to obtain the proper interpretation. Thus 


the passage ... wp) otN7 15 sop? awe $2) (Gen. 2.19), R notes, 
should be interpreted as if the order of the words were as 
follows: ... 8p? we wp: b>. On the passage ... aybin om (Ex. 


16.20) R notes: 710d) wxan mndbnnaw tian Spo ar oon wan 
yroni.t7° 


§31. ATYPICAL Forms 


R gives special attention to a number of atypical forms. It is 
interesting to note that in some passages R equates an atypical 
form with a form that would ordinarily be expected, which form, 
indeed, is the suggested emendation made in the lexicons or in 
the commentaries. Thus in 7129) (1 Sam. 15.9), R holds that the 


5 This latter reading is found in five MSS. See ICC. ad loc. 

166 The text word is a hapax legomenon. 

7 R, on WD) (Mic. 3.3) cites YIND (Isa. 58.7) and 1W75” (Jer. 16.7). 
As a matter of fact, the latter two forms have a D and not a ¥ in the current 
texts. In Job 20.22 the reading is PDD, but some texts have a reading of 1PDW. 

8 R cites the Masorah: wba D’wTIDD) yw PaIND noDa NIT Aw 
9D; see also Minhat Sai ad. loc. 

769 See also on Isa. 41.10, 59.16; Mic. 1.8. 

‘7° For like observations, see R on Num. 19.7, 27.2; 2 Sam. 5.8, 6.4, 18.29, 
22.42; Isa. 30.32, and thus frequently. 
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letter » is redundant, hence the form should actually be mra.!7 

R notes that nn (1 Ki. 6.19) stands for nnb.t7? R§ on *ym) (Jer. 

3.6), is aware that the context requires a form in the third person 

feminine singular, and therefore holds the text word to be equiv- 

alent to j1m.%73 The context in which ’nen (Jer. 18.23) occurs, 

calls for a form in the second person masculine, hence R observes 

that the text word is equivalent to non.t74 R notes that the form 

ynxian (Job 22.21) is equivalent to qxan, the letter n being re- 

garded as redundant.?% 

ws naba (Ex. 3.2): R holds this form to be a form like yna) 
(Ezek. 16.30). Both of these forms occur but once.” 

onbon (Ex. 3.22): R takes this form to be a form like onbm, that 
is, as a kal form. As a matter of fact, it is an atypical niph‘al 
form, and, if derived from bw, the form should have been 
ombinn, and if from $$», it should have been ombpn. 

onnbn (Num. 17.25): Asa plural form, the text word should have 
been ommnbn, and as a singular form it should have been 
onnbn. R holds the text word to have the force of many mur- 
murings, and the latter form as referring to one act of mur- 
muring. 

poxix (Num. 32.24): R connects this form with mx (Ps. 8.8) and 
notes: mx bw x’n DIpos yA ANS JND-NAw A"DN.177 

abvaq (Judg. 13.8): This form is taken by R to mean “‘the one 
who is destined to be born.’’*78 

myqwn (1 Sam. 6.12) R refers to this form as being piynqix, that 
is, a form having the masculine and feminine elements. GKC 
holds that the form should have been 71Q¥m. Henry Pre- 
served Smith (in JCC) holds the form in question to be an 
older form of the third plural feminine. Bauer-Leander 


11 This is the emendation suggested in the lexicons and critical com- 
mentaries. 

172 So BDB and GKC, sec. 671. 

13 So BDB. 

174 So BDB. 

175 So also the modern commentaries. 

176 The Targum and LXX render the text word as if it read YS N3N72. 

177 So BDB in connection with the latter form. 

178 This form, however, is generally taken as a pu‘al participle without 
the 2. 
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(Historische Grammatik, 1922, p. 379, VII) collates the text 
word with’y"» forms."79 

xb (1 Sam. 18.29): This is taken as an infinitive form equiv- 
alent to mxvd.78 

sp") (2 Sam. 18.9) is correctly taken to mean m7pp pw). 

mbminm (Isa. 14.2): is construed with an accusative with the 
meaning of on ordbmaa viv. 

nya xx) (Jer. 48.9): R correctly connects these words with 7x1, 
that is to say, the text words are from a 7’ root, and not 
from a x"> root. The meaning, therefore, inherent in these 
words is ‘‘to fly.” 

i:enyy wed (Jer. 49.8): R takes these perfect tense forms as 
imperatives. The context so demands, and they are so rend- 
ered in the translations.** 

onionyy (Ezek. 8.16): This form is taken by R to be a combina- 
tion of two words having different meanings, namely, pw 
mnnvn and minnen pwd. The text word is a scribal error for 
oy innw.78 

nav) (Ezek. 46.17): R correctly notes that this form is equivalent 
to mawr.183 

*nbinn (Hos. 11.3): This form, anomalous in biblical literature, 
is correctly equated by R with nba. 

1377) (Mic. 2.4): This form is regarded by R as a combination of 
the kal and niph‘al conjugations. The form should properly 
have been 3¥1w3.74 

ninpra (Ps. 45.10): R notes that despite the presence of the 
first yod followed by a dagesh, the form is derived from 1p3."85 

ATI79 (Ps. 68.3): This atypical form as a hiph‘il should have been 
7172, or, as a niph‘al form it should have been 47375. R takes 
the form as a niph‘al, for he notes that it is equivalent to 


119 See GKC, sec. 71; see also BDB, sub. 1”. 

180 See GKC, sec. 69n. 

x81 See BDB on these two forms, and GKC, sec. 63°. 

182 See GKC, sec. 75kk. 

183 So BDB, sub. 73%; GKC, 72°, where it noted that the N is the original 
ending of the feminine, and hence equals 72¥. 

184 See GKC, sec. 67". 

85 See BDB, sub. 1P3. For the variant readings of Ben Asher and Ben 
Naftali, see Minhat Sai ad loc. 
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"T1n73. R equates a number of niph‘al forms with the corre- 
sponding hitpa‘el forms.** 

on (Ps. 68.28): R notes that this form is equivalent to o75, by 
which R means to say that the text word is a n"5 form with 
a suffix, with the text having a zere instead of the usual 
kamez. 

bbinwy (Ps. 76.6): R correctly notes that this form is equivalent 
to 1b5inwn; ranns (2 Chron. 20.35) is cited as a like example 
in which an 8 takes the place of 7. 

oo (Eccl. 4.14): R takes this form to be equivalent to 
oon7.787 R notes a number of times the absence of the x. 
Thus on *rm) (2 Sam. 22.40) and on 1 (Prov. 17.4), R 
notes the absence of the s and gives the form with the x.*88 

yay (Eccl. 12.5): This form is correctly connected with 1x27 
(Cant. 6.11). R notes that the s is not read.7*9 

nnn (Prov. 17.10): R takes this form to be a noun, because he 
notes that the accent is on the penultimate, and that no 
other instance occurs of this form with the tone on the pen- 
ultimate. As a matter of fact, the form is a verb with the 
tone retracted for rhythmical reasons.*%° 

maw (Prov. 27.15): R’s comment implies that the root of this 
form is mw. If this were the root the niph‘al form would have 
been Amw). 


§32. CANTILLATION SIGNS 


R, in the course of his comments, refers to but a few of the 
cantillation signs. These signs are referred to as o’nyv or pn 
(Ezek. 1.11). The current term myn is interpreted by R to mean: 
bpvmdr orand dip mory3 pwd (on Hab. 3.19). To R these signs are 
authoritative in determining the proper phrasing in a passage. 


186 See Englander, HUCA, XI, 1936, p. 385, n. 133. See also JCC ad loc., 
and A. B. Arnold, Die Psalmen, Berlin, 1905, who suggests the reading *) 1377. 

187 See ICC ad loc. 

188 For omission of the 8 in other forms, see on Omission of Letters, p. 410. 

189 In this instance, R might have observed, as he so often does, when a 
letter is actually or seemingly redundant, that it is 77" or 1750, 

190 See ICC ad loc. 
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This becomes clear when we find that R himself declares, 
‘““. were it not that I saw the disjunctive sign ...I would 
not have known how to interpret this passage’’ (Ezek. 1.11). 

R is aware that these signs have a conjunctive or disjunctive 
force, and that they thus aid in the interpretation of a passage. 
It is interesting to note that all the accents or signs referred to 
by R with one exception are disjunctive accents. 

The disjunctive signs referred to by R are: pibo (Hos. 11.6); 
nnmins (Ps. 150.5); byt apr (Ex. 15.17) 7% qwp) ypr (Josh. 7.15) ;19? 
xnpv (Deut. 29.20) ;793 suwp (Deut. 11.30); bswo (Deut. 11.30).7% 

The only conjunctive accent mentioned by R is Jian 15w.795 
The term Aan in R’s comment on Ex. 29.30 does not seem to be 
genuinely R’s. In connection with the passages cited, R indicates 
the correct interpretation on the basis of the accents. 


§33. READINGS IN RASHI’s BIBLICAL TEXT AT VARIANCE 
WITH THE PRESENT MASORETIC TEXT 


Gen. 8.11: From R’s comment it seems that his text had the 
reading }1v and not 4.7% 

Gen. 25.6: R’s text had the reading owi>°5a and not owbpn for 
his comment is based on a reading with the absence of the 
second yod.*97 

Ex. 5.16: R seems to have had the reading nvm and not neon 
as in our present text, for he notes, that if this word were in 
the construct state, the form would have been nxwn, but 
being in the absolute state, the meaning is nxvn N’aD Ar TAN 
joy by. However, Ibn Ezra ad loc. seems to have had the 
current reading for he takes it as a verb in the perfect tense 
and therefore he takes jny as a feminine noun. It is doubtful, 
however, whether oy occurs as a feminine noun.'98 


191 See also 1 Ki. 10.28; Jer. 3.8; Ezek. 1.11. 

192 See also Jer. 3.8; Mal. 2.15. 

193 See also Hos. 11.6. 

194 This term corresponds to 2°N’, 

195 This term corresponds to our Bi. 

196 See Minhat Sai ad loc. 

197 See Minhat Sai ad loc. See also Ginsburg’s text ad loc., n. 
198 See G. F. Moore, JCC, on Judg. 18.7. 
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Ex. 25.22: R notes that the letter 1 in nx) is superfluous. This 1, 
however, is not found in our current texts.!99 

Lev. 14.43: R equates nixpa with mvyz. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that R had before him the reading nixpa, 
as N. Kronberg believes.?°° 

Num. 7.1: The current texts have the spelling nib3, but R evi- 
dently had the spelling nba.?% 

Deut. 33.27: R’s codex evidently had nyyp accented on the 
penultimate and not on the ultimate as in the current texts, 
for R takes the 5 not as a feminine ending, but as a locative, 
for R specifically notes that the 7 is locative. 

Judg. 5.29: Some texts have the reading ayrjyn.?°? Other texts 
have the reading nayn.?°> It would seem that R’s text had 
the first reading, for, in the course of his comment, R notes: 
AMS ayy wn). 

2 Ki. 5.20: R’s text had the reading mn and not 7Anixo.?% 

Isa. 21.2: R notes that the accent in ’x is on the penultimate. 
R, therefore, takes the form in question to be an imperative. 
In the current texts, however, the accent is on the ultimate. 

Isa. 27.3: The current texts have the reading 1p5:. R, however, 
evidently had the reading appx. See also Ginzburg’s ed., and 
note thereon.?° 

Isa. 27.8: R’s comment clearly implies that the 7 in mxoxoa has 


199 [bn Ezra’s text had the); he, however, seeks to explain the presence 
and the force of the letter 1. See also Ginsburg’s ed. ad loc. 

200 Raschi als Exeget, p. 9, Breslau, 1882. 

20t See Minhat Sai ad loc. See also Ginsburg’s ed., ad loc. and note thereon. 

202 Thus in Jacob b. Hayyim’s ed. and in other texts. See also Ginsburg’s 
ed., and note thereon. 

203 Minhat Sai prefers the first reading. Oklah we-Oklah (S. Frensdorff, 
#369) and Ben Asher (0°29 ’p17p7, #55) have the latter reading. 

204 See Minhat Sai ad loc. 

205 See Beitrdige zur Geschichte der Aeltesten Auslegung des Alten Testa- 
mentes, Heinrich Ewald und Leopold Dukes, 1844; part 2, p. 46, n. 3, where 
reference is made to MSS. having the reading 1PD¥8. Ibn Ezra, ad loc., notes 
that the letter ’ takes the place of the 8, representing the first person. See M. 
Friedlander’s edition of Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Isaiah ad loc. M also had 
the reading IPD; see his Mahberet, p. 20a, 1. 19. The Targum rendering also 
implies a reading with the 8. 
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a mappik for he interprets this word as being equivalent to 
mbw mp? 

Isa. 28.16: 1039 1019 is thus vocalized in our present texts. How- 

_ever, the pointing in R’s text of the first of the two words 
was evidently 1012, for R observes that this form is pointed 
with a patah, hence it is in the construct state. 

' Isa. 35.7: R notes specifically that the 7 in n¥29 has no mappik, 
however, in the current texts it has a mappik. 

Isa. 47.10: From R’s comment it seems that R had the reading 
joy and not yayp.?°7 

Jer. 12.13: R notes a reading 171 instead of 1y7} in the current 
texts. R holds the former reading to be corrupt. 

Ezek. 26.17: op»9; R notes that some texts have the reading 
on». The Targumist evidently had the latter reading. R him- 
self does not undertake to decide which reading is preferable. 
In his comment R gives two interpretations to fit the variant 
readings. 

Hos. 10.9: R’s text evidently had the reading nxvn and not nxen 
the present reading.?°* Ginzburg’s ed. has the reading nxon. 

Nah. 1.1: R’s text had the reading jim and not jin as in the 
current texts, for R notes that the n has a kamez. 

Nah. 2.14: The 7 in ma in R’s text evidently did not have a 
mappik as in the current texts, for R takes it as a noun in 
the absolute state with the force of a collective noun. 

Ps. 64.7: R’s text had the reading 19v instead of the current 
reading 130n.?°9 

Ps. 109.10: In the current R texts, but not in Maarsen’s edition, 
it is noted that w 77 is pointed with a short kamez. In the 
current texts, however, the kamez is long and hence is fol- 
lowed by a meteg.??° 


3066 See Minhat Sai ad loc. 
207 R’s comment on NYT) 7NDIN reads: JNIIw NT aad yim Jnvon. 
208 See Minhat Sai; Redak likewise had the reading NNYN, for in his 


Dictionary he notes that the N takes the place of the feminine ending 7 in the 
perfect tense. 


209 See Minhat Sai ad loc. 


210 See Redak’s Dict., sub. ¥17, and his commentary ad loc. as to the 
presence and absence of the meteg. 
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In two instances, R, in the course of his comment, cites passages 
incorrectly. The first is on Deut. 33.21, where R cites: ayn ons 
oxidbn. As a matter of fact, there is no passage with exactly these 
words. This does not mean that R had a different biblical text. 
In all likelihood it was a memory citation of a scriptural text in 
which two passages were fused, namely, Deut. 3.18 where the 
reading is ayn oxibn, and Josh. 1.14, where the reading is on» 
owen mayn. In his comment on Isa. 53.10, R cites 1 Sam. 6.3 as 
follows: .... 0p’ 1ms8 12~n bx. The Samuel passage, however, 
reads... apn ims indwn dx. 


CORRIGENDA 


HUCA, VII, p. 402 infra, line 7: read oy: (1 Ki. 7.40) instead of 
yy? (Ex. 27.3); p. 403, note 12: read oxnban aryox oan. P. 405, 
line 4: read ‘‘criticism’’ instead of “‘critcism’’; p. 409, line 4: 
omit ‘‘on’’; ibid., n. 36: for “74” read ‘‘54.”’ 

HUCA, XI, p. 371, n. 24: read “Josh. 9.4; Ps. 42.6; Isa. 
41.10;” zbid., n. 25: read ‘‘Gen. 44.16.” P. 368, line 5 infra: for 
“1882” read ‘'1832.’’ P. 379, line 17: read nnn in place of nnn; 
ibid., infra, line 6: for ‘‘ncorrectly,’’ read “incorrectly.” 

HUCA, XII-XIII, p. 517, n. 75: read ‘Vol. VII” instead of 
“VIII.” P. 510, line 18, and p. 512, line 6: read ‘“‘Disciple’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Disciples’’; ibid., infra, line 4: read “‘Schréter”’ instead 
of ‘‘Scréter.”’ 
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STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DES JUDENEIDES 
IM MITTELALTER 


GUIDO KISCH 
Jewish Institute of Religion and American Academy for Jewish Research, New York 


I 
D1E FORSCHUNG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES JUDENEIDES 


NTER “‘Judeneid”’ versteht man bekanntlich den Eid, den 
im Mittelalter Juden in Rechtsstreitigkeiten mit Nicht- 
juden zu Beweiszwecken abzulegen hatten. Dieses ‘‘“Sacramentum 
Hebreorum”’ oder ‘‘juramentum judeorum’”’ verdient wegen 
seiner Form, wegen seines Inhalts und wegen des seine Ablegung 
begleitenden Zeremoniells in gleichem Masse hohes kulturhistori- 
sches Interesse. Eine umfassende Untersuchung iiber den mittel- 
alterlichen Judeneid in sprachgeschichtlicher, rechtshistorischer 
und allgemein kulturgeschichtlicher Hinsicht bildet ein altes 
Desideratum der Wissenschaft. 

Fiir eine derartige ersch6pfende Geschichte des ‘‘Eides more 
judaico”’ fehlt es aber zur Zeit noch an einer wichtigen Voraus- 
setzung. Noch gibt es keine vollstandige Sammlung aller Juden- 
eide, die uns aus dem Mittelalter handschriftlich iiberliefert 
sind. Zahlreiche Formeln verschiedener Art sind vor nahezu 
einem halben Jahrhundert in den ‘‘Denkmalern deutscher Poesie 
und Prosa’’ von Miillenhoff und Scherer mit Sorgfalt zusam- 
mengetragen worden.? Andere, die seither zumeist bei Gelegen- 
heit ihrer Auffindung ver6ffentlicht wurden, sind in den ver- 
schiedenartigsten wissenschaftlichen Zeitschriften verstreut und 


t K, Miillenhoff und W. Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa 
aus dem VIII.-XII. Jahrhundert, 3. Ausgabe, IJ, Berlin 1892, S. 465-474; 
im folgenden zitiert ‘‘Miillenhoff-Scherer.” Die erste Auflage dieses Werkes 
erschien bereits im Jahre 1864, enthielt aber nur einen bescheidenen Anfang 


der schliesslich sehr reichhaltigen Sammlung mittelalterlicher Judeneide. 
431 
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nicht einmal durch bibliographische Verzeichnung zusammen- 
gefasst. Vor allem miisste also eine solche quellengeschichtliche 
Grundlage fiir eine ersch6pfende Untersuchung tiber den mittel- 
alterlichen Judeneid geschaffen werden. 

Seit den letzten Jahren beginnt die wissenschaftliche Spezial- 
forschung, sich auf das Problem zu besinnen und ihm von ver- 
schiedenen Seiten aus beizukommen. Einige wertvolle Abhand- 
lungen sind diesem dankbaren Thema neuerdings gewidmet 
worden. 

Am umfangreichsten und am meisten ins einzelne gehend ist 
eine vortreffliche — leider ungedruckte — philologische Disser- 
tation von Thea Bernstein: Die Geschichte der deutschen Judeneide 
im Mittelalter.2 Auf Grund eines reichen, zum Teil handschrift- 
lichen Quellenmaterials sucht die Verfasserin, die Geschichte der 
deutschen Judeneide nach Form und Inhalt in ihrer Entwicklung 
durch die Jahrhunderte zu verfolgen. Sie kommt dabei zu der 
Aufstellung folgender Gruppen: 1. die Judeneide bis zum 
Erfurter Eid aus dem 12. Jahrhundert; 2. die westdeutschen 
Formeln; 3. die Judeneide der deutschen Rechtsbiicher des 
Mittelalters. Die verschiedenen Typen werden an Hand der 
einzelnen Formeln eingehend und griindlich behandelt, wobei 
sich zahlreiche interessante Beobachtungen in sprach- und 
kulturgeschichtlicher Hinsicht ergeben. 

Noch scharfer und zwar sowohl nach philologischen als auch 
nach rechtsgeschichtlichen Gesichtspunkten ist die Einteilung 
der mittelalterlichen Judeneide herausgearbeitet in einem Auf- 
satz von Hans-Kurt Claussen: ‘Der Judeneid, ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Rechtsschutzes.’”3 Hier werden fiinf Gruppen 
gebildet: Zunachst die frankischen Formeln in lateinischer 
Sprache; sodann die altesten deutschsprachigen Formeln, nim- 
lich der sogenannte Erfurter Judeneid und der sogenannte 


2 Philosophische Dissertation der Universitat Hamburg 1922, nur in 
maschinenschriftlicher Vervielfaltigung. Ein Exemplar ist in der Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin verfiigbar, im folgenden angefiihrt als ‘‘Bernstein.”’ 
Ein kurzer Auszug aus der Arbeit erschien im Druck, unter demselben Titel 
in K6nigsberg in Preussen 1922. 

3 Deutsche Rechiswissenschaft, herausgegeben von Karl August Eckhardt 
II, Berlin 1937, S, 166-189; im folgenden zitiert ‘‘Claussen.”’ 
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Gorlitzer Judeneid. Die Urform des Erfurter und des Gorlitzer 
Judeneides bildet den Ausgangspunkt fiir die Judeneidesfas- 
sungen des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts, an denen die mittelalter- 
lichen deutschen Stadtrechte und Rechtsbiicher so reich sind. 
Unter ihnen werden weiter unterschieden: die rheinisch-west- 
falischen, die sadchsischen und die schwabischen Formeln. Der 
Gorlitzer und der Erfurter Judeneid diirften auf eine gemeinsame 
unbekannte Vorlage zuriickgehen, die letzten Endes zu den 
Karolingischen Eidesformeln fiihrt. Das sind die wesentlichsten 
Ergebnisse von Claussens Arbeit, die zwar antisemitisch einge- 
stellt, trotzdem aber als férderliche Leistung von wissenschaft- 
licher Qualitat anzusprechen ist. Indem sie auch eine gréssere 
Anzahl von Typen des Judeneides in guter Anordnung zum 
Abdruck bringt, liefert sie zugleich eine willkommene Erganzung 
zu der von Miillenhoff und Scherer veranstalteten Sammlung 
von Judeneiden. : 

Besonders wertvoll ist eine dritte Studie zur Geschichte der 
mittelalterlichen deutschen Judeneide, Hans von Voltelinis 
Aufsatz: ‘‘Der Wiener und Kremser Judeneid.’’4 Hier werden 
vorwiegend von rechtshistorischen Gesichtspunkten aus mit 
griindlicher Kenntnis des Gegenstandes und mit unvoreinge- 
nommener Sachlichkeit wichtige allgemeine Beobachtungen 
inhaltlicher Art an die Behandlung von zwei bisher unverdffent- 
lichten Judeneiden gekniipft. Entwicklungsgeschichtlich fiihrt 
Voltelini alle mittelalterlichen Judeneide wegen ihrer Verwandt- 
schaft auf die spatkarolingischen Formulare und diese wiederum 
letztlich auf alte jiidische Formeln zuriick. 

Das sind die drei wichtigsten Monographieen zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Judeneide des Mittelalters aus neuerer Zeit. Was 
sonst zu diesem Thema geschrieben wurde, verfolgt ausschliess- 
lich spezielle Gesichtspunkte oder tragt bloss lokalen Charakter.s 


4 Mitteilungen des Vereines fiir Geschichte der Stadt Wien XII, Wien 1932, 
S. 64-70; im folgenden zitiert ‘‘Voltelini.” 

5 Bibliographieen zur Geschichte des Judeneides: S. F. Katz, Artikel 
“Judeneid,”’ Encyclopaedia Judaica 1X, Berlin 1932, Sp. 541; S. W. Baron, 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews 111, New York 1937, S. 118f. Anm. 5; 
daselbst ist zu erginzen Samuel Krauss, ‘‘Eine byzantinische Abschworungs- 
formel,”’ in Festskrift i Anledning af Professor David Simonsens 70-aarige 
Fodselsdag, Copenhagen 1923, S. 152ff.; G. Kisch, ‘‘Research in Medieval 
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II 
Diz RECHTSNATUR DES JUDENEIDES 


Im Lichte der neueren Forschung hebt sich das Bild des mittel- 
alterlichen Judeneides in seiner historischen Entwicklung und 
rechtlichen Bedeutung in klareren Umrissen vom Hintergrund 
der Quellen ab. 

Der Judeneid stellt sich als ein typisches Mischprodukt des 
jiidischen Rechts und des mittelalterlichen Judenrechts dar,°® 
welche in der Materie des Eidesrechts eine ihrer wichtigsten 
Schnittflachen hatten. In seiner komplizierten Gestalt bietet er 
ein klares Spiegelbild der Wirkungen jener beiden Kraftfelder, 
in deren Brennpunkten der mittelalterliche Jude stand und sich 
zu behaupten hatte. Es war auf der einen Seite das jiidische 
Religionsgesetz mit allen seinen Pflichten und Bindungen, auf 
der anderen das Gesetz des Staates, dessen Forderung und 
Misstrauen sich namentlich im Spatmittelalter mit zunehmender 
Strenge gegen den Juden wendete. 

Wenn man das Augenmerk vor allem dem Inhalt der Schwur- 
formeln zuwendet, die im mittelalterlichen deutschen Recht 
fiir Juden vorgesehen waren, so ist ein Ineinandergreifen jii- 
discher und germanischer Elemente unverkennbar. 

Der Geist des jiidischen Gesetzes findet schon in den karolin- 
gischen Formeln sichtbaren Ausdruck in der Berufung auf Gott, 
die immer an erster Stelle steht.7 Mit ihr verbunden ist die 
Erwahnung der Torah, der ‘‘lex sancta quam dominus dedit ad 
beatum Moisen in monte Sinai.’’® Auch die Erwahnung der 


Legal History of the Jews,” Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish 
Research V1, New York 1934-1935, S. 275 Anm. 105; daselbst ist noch zu 
erganzen Eberhard Freiherr von Kiinssberg, ‘‘Rechtsverse,” in Neue Heidel- 
berger Jahrbticher 1933, Heidelberg 1933, S. 93, 114, 115; vgl. auch James 
Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval Community, London 1938, S. 254. 

° Uber den Gegensatz ‘‘Jiidisches Recht”’ und ‘“‘Judenrecht” vgl. G. Kisch, 
a.a.O., S. 234-244; G. Kisch, “Jiidisches Recht und Judenrecht,” Festschrift 
ftir Jakob Freimann, Berlin 1937, S. 94-105. 

7 Siehe die Formeln bei Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 466; Claussen, S. 169f. 

8 Wolfenbiitteler Handschrift Cod. Guelferb. inter Blank. 130, 52, an den 
in Anmerkung 7 angegebenen Orten. 
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Strafen und Fliiche, mit denen der Meineid in der Bibel bedroht 
wird, sowie die Feierlichkeit der symbolischen Zeremonie sind 
in ihrem Kern zweifellos jiidisch. Wird doch der Eid in der Torah 
ofter geradezu als ’alah, das heisst ‘“‘Fluch’’ (Verwiinschungseid) 
bezeichnet. Ihre jiidische Wurzel offenbart sich ferner eindrucks- 
voll in der 4usseren Form der Judeneide. Die immer wieder- 
kehrende ausdriickliche Erwahnung der fiinf Biicher Moses, 
die Haufung der biblischen Fluchbeispiele, die Anfiihrung von 
Bibelstellen, in denen Gottes Gewalt geschildert ist, all das ist 
nur so zu verstehen.? Hinzu kommt noch ein besonders wichtiges 
Moment, das einen untriiglichen Beweis liefert. Es ist die standige 
Beibehaltung der hebraischen Form des Gottesnamens, auf die 
wahrend des ganzen Mittelalters der grésste Wert gelegt wurde. 
Der GGrlitzer Judeneid muss daher schon aus dem Grunde die 
alteste deutsche Form des Judeneides reprasentieren, weil er 
das Wort “Adonay” enthalt, das im Erfurter Eide nicht vor- 
kommt, aber bereits in den karolingischen Formeln begegnet.?° 
Die germanische Auffassung des Eides war von der jiidischen 
nicht sehr wesentlich unterschieden.* In dem gemeingerma- 
nischen Wort “‘Eid’”’ hat vermutlich die Grundbedeutung ligamen, 
Haftbarmachung, Ausdruck gefunden. Nach germanischem 
Recht stellte jeder Eid eine ‘‘bedingte Selbstverfluchung”’ dar, 
wie Heinrich Brunner es treffend ausgedriickt hat. Der Schwé6- 
rende setzte sein Heil oder ein bestimmtes Gut fiir die Wahrheit 
des eigenen Wortes ein und sicherte diesem damit unbedingte 
Glaubwiirdigkeit. Denn mit jenem feierlichen Akt der Selbst- 
verhaftung tiberlieferte er sich dem strafenden Zugriff der 
G6tter, spater des Christengottes im Falle des Meineides. In 


9 Vel. Encyclopaedia Judaica V1, Sp. 316-320; IX, Sp. 540. 

to Durch diese Beobachtung wird die Ansicht von Claussen, S. 176, be- 
kraftigt, dass der Gorlitzer Eid die Urform noch besser bewahrt habe als der 
Erfurter. Claussen beweist dies aus der Reihenfolge der biblischen Geschichte 
im Gorlitzer Judeneid gegeniiber der des Erfurter Eides in Vergleich mit den 
karolingischen Formeln. Vgl. auch Voltelini, S. 67. 

1 Vgl. auch zum folgenden Heinrich Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte I, 
2. Auflage, Leipzig 1906, S. 257ff.; Johannes Hoops, Reallexikon der Germa- 
nischen Altertumskunde 1, Strassburg 1911-13, S. 522-524.— Allgemein: Hanns 
Bachtold-Staubli, Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 11, Berlin und 
Leipzig 1929/30, S. 659ff. 
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den Strafklauseln der friithmittelalterlichen Urkunden kehren 
ahnliche Verfluchungen fiir den Fall des Vertragsbruches wieder, 
zum Teil dieselben wie in den Judeneiden. Besonders beliebt war 
zum Beispiel die Verdammnis der Rotte Korach, Datan und 
Abiram. Solche Fluchformeln lagen somit auch ganz im Geist 
des alteren deutschen Rechtes.” 

Nach diesen Ergebnissen der Untersuchung fiir Inhalt und 
Form der mittelalterlichen deutschen Judeneide kann es durchaus 
nicht tiberraschen, dass auch das Zeremoniell des Eides Elemente 
jlidisch- und deutsch-rechtlichen Charakters in sich vereinigt. 

Nach jiidischem und nach germanischem Recht war der 
Gebrauch eines heiligen Gegenstandes bei der Eidesleistung 
allgemein Sitte und Vorschrift. Nach dem Talmud halt oder 
beriihrt der Schwoérende stehend die Torah, die hierbei anderen 
heiligen Schriften vorzuziehen ist.%3 ‘‘Doch wird das heilige Buch 
nicht in der Absicht angewendet, dass der zu Beeidende bez thm 
schwore, sondern um die Ehrfurcht vor dem Eide zu vermehren; 
das Buch soll nicht ein sinnliches Schreckmittel sein, sondern es 
soll eine moralische Wirkung hervorbringen.’’4 Der altdeutsche 
Eid wurde in christlicher Zeit auf das Kreuz, auf die Reliquien, 
auf die Bibel oder ein sonstiges heiliges Buch abgelegt. ‘‘Jene 
Beriihrung aber war es, welche die iibernatiirliche Bindung des 
Eidwortes, das mysterium sacramenti herstellte und dem Eide 
seine zauberische Kraft verlieh.”’ 

In einer Oxforder Handschrift aus dem 13. Jahrhundert, 
welche den Judeneid etwas abweichend vom Erfurter Eid tiber- 
liefert, und 4hnlich in einer Berliner Handschrift wird der Eid 
mit folgenden Worten eingeleitet: 


“Swer (der) den (deme) juden den eit stabet, der 
spreche alsus.’’5 


Nach altem deutschem Rechte war es Brauch, dass der 
Eidempfanger, also urspriinglich die Gegenpartei und spater der 


1 Vel. Voltelini, S. 66. 

3 Talmud Traktat Schebuot 38b; Enc. Jud. VI, Sp. 331; Leopold Zunz, 
Gesammelte Schriften 11, Berlin 1876, S. 256f. 

™4Z, Frankel, Die Eidesleistung der Juden in theologischer und historischer 
Beziehung, Dresden und Leipzig 1840, 2. Aufl. 1847, S. 24. 

5 Claussen, S. 174. 


t Pu 
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Richter, dem Schwo6renden einen Stab hinhielt, der von diesem 
mit der Hand beriihrt wurde. Dabei sprach er die Eidesformel 
dem zu Beeidigenden in einzelnen Absatzen vor. Daher stammt 
der Rechtsausdruck: ‘‘den Eid staben.”’ In einem abgeschwachten 
Sinne bedeutet er auch bloss: die Eidesformel vorsprechen. In 
dem rekonstruierten Urtext des Judeneides im Schwabenspiegel 
(etwa 1275) heisst es: 


“Unde jenr sol also sprechen, der im [dem Juden] den 
eit git.’ 


Der Eid wird also nach deutscher Weise dem Juden von 
einem ‘‘Eidstaber’’ vorgesagt, und der Jude muss ihn wieder- 
holen.'s So wurde es nach dem Dortmunder und Kélner Rechte 
gehalten :17 


‘incipiat clericus prenarrare 
juramentum Judeo, et quo- 
cienscunque Judeus hesitaverit 
et prenarrans illud ei tercio 
predixerit nec Judeus ipsum 
verbis secutus fuerit, tociens 
ab inicio incipetur et tociens 
porriget pignus judici. Actor 
prenarrantem juramentum re- 
munerabit.”’ 


Es beginne der Priester, den 
Eid dem Juden vorzustaben, 
und wie oft der Jude stockt und 
der Staber es ihm zum dritten 
Male vorsagt und der Jude ihm 
mit den Worten nicht folgt, so 
oft werde von Anfang begon- 
nen und so oft gebe (der Jude) 
ein Pfand dem Richter. Der 
Jude (Klager) lohne dem Sta- 
ber den Eid. 


Hier wird der Eid dem Juden somit von einem Geistlichen 


vorgesprochen. Der jiidisch-deutsche Mischcharakter des mittel- 
alterlichen deutschen Judeneides hat in der Wiener Eidesformel 
kennzeichnenden Ausdruck gefunden. Dort wird namlich gesagt, 
dass der Eidstaber ein Christ oder Jude sein kénne: 


6é 


. . schol der vorsprech, er sey Kristen oder Jud, 
dem Juden den nachgeschriben aid al vorsprechen.’’?® 


Im Briinner Schéffenbuch aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
wird von einem Falle berichtet, in welchem in einem Rechtstreit 
%6 Claussen, S. 182. 


17 Claussen, S. 178f. 
18 Voltelini, S. 70. 
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eines Juden mit einer Christin ein Jude es war, der seinem eid- 
pflichtigen Glaubensgenossen den Eid stabte.*™ 

Mit der deutschen Art des Stabens des Judeneides hangt 
natiirlich auch zusammen, dass der Eid eine metrische Form 
erhalt und bisweilen sogar vereinzelte Reime aufweist.*® Der 
deutsche Eid wurde namlich geschworen “in mystischer, einen 
Zauber bindender Rede und formelhaft gesprochen”’ (H. 
Brunner). 


III 
Dre ToRAH IM ZEREMONIAL DES J UDENEIDES 


Im Zeremonial des Judeneides spielt das zu beriihrende heilige 
Buch, die Torah, eine wichtige Rolle. Schon nach jiidischem 
Recht zog die Nichtbeachtung der Vorschrift, den Schw6renden 
die heilige Schrift halten oder beriihren zu lassen, die Nichtigkeit 
des Aktes und damit die Notwendigkeit nach sich, die Eides- 


18a Emil Franz Rossler, Deutsche Rechtsdenkmdler aus Bohmen und Méhren 
II, Prag 1852, S. 204, Art. 435: “In Radisch cum judaeus mulieri Christianae 
jurare deberet pro octo lapidibus lanae, alter judaeus formam jurandi sibi 
praedixit istis verbis in vulgari: ‘Des swerst du umb di schuld, als dir die frau 
schuld gait bei der Ee, di dir got gabe auf dem perg Sinai.” 

18> Vgl. auch Kiinssberg, ‘‘Rechtsverse,”’ in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher 
1933, S. 93 und Beispiele 8 und 9. — Wahrend der Korrektur fand ich in der 
Handschrift J 5 des Breslauer Stadtarchivs auf Blatt 241b einen interessanten 
bisher unver6ffentlichten Judeneid aus dem 15. Jahrhundert, dessen Wortlaut 
ich nach dem in meinem Besitze befindlichen Photostat wiedergebe: 


Kap. XLVII 
Von der juden eyde. 


Alles das dir N schult gibt, 

das bistu unschuldig 

als dir helffe Adonay got 

und die czehn gebot, 

die er gab Moysi [am] Sinay. 

Bistu abir schuldig, 

Adonay der selbe got 

an leybe und der sele dich schende 

und deme teuffel dich sende 

und dich an deyner judischen ehe 

vortilge nu und ymmer mehr. Amen. 
Uber die genannte Breslauer Handschrift vgl. G. Homeyer, Die deutschen 
Rechtsbticher des Mittelalters und thre Handschriften, Weimar 1931-34, Nr. 206. 
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abnahme zu wiederholen.’® Wohl mit unter dem Einfluss des 
deutsch-christlichen Eideszeremonials wurde im Mittelalter der 
Verwendung der fiinf Biicher Moses bei der Eidesleistung 
besondere Bedeutung und Wichtigkeit beigelegt. Sie wurde 
geradezu als kérperliches Eidesrequisit betrachtet. Die Vor- 
schriften iiber die Art und Weise der Eidesleistung, die bisweilen 
in den Ejidesformeln enthalten, vielfach separat, wenngleich 
im Zusammenhang mit ihnen iiberliefert sind, geben deutliche 
Auskiinfte iiber diesen Punkt. 

Schon aus der Fassung der karolingischen Judeneidesformel 
in der Miinchener Handschrift Cod. lat. 6426 ist zu ersehen, dass 
ein Bibelexemplar als notwendiges Requisit zur Eidesleistung 
gehorte. Denn es heisst dort: 


“et non veniant omnes illae maledictiones super me, 
quae scriptae sunt in hoc volumine.’’?° 


In dem Karl dem Grossen und Ludwig dem Frommen zuge- 
schriebenen Kapitulare, das den Text eines Judeneides enthalt, 


wird gesagt: 


‘bi debet stare, quando jurat Dort soll er stehen, wenn er 
sacramentum et habere debet den Eid schwort, und soll in 
in dextro brachio quinque lib- seinem rechten Arm die fiinf 
ros Moysi secundum legem  Biicher Moses halten nach 
suam et si habere non potest seinem Gesetz; und wenn er sie 
secundum hebreum, tamen ha-__ nicht in Hebraisch haben kann, 
beat latinitatem.”’ dann habe er sie doch wenig- 
stens in Latein. 


Diese Konzession diirfte wohl wegen der Schwierigkeit ge- 
macht worden sein, den hebradischen Originaltext zu beschaffen. 
Sie wurde iibrigens von den spateren Rechtssatzungen nicht 


19 Siehe Anm. 13. Vgl. die Anmerkungen zu Talmud Schebuot 38b bei 
Isidore Epstein, The Babylonian Talmud, Translated into English VIII, Lon- 
don 1935, S. 233f. 

20 Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 466; Claussen, S. 170. 

2x Julius Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im Fréinkischen und 
Deutschen Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273, Berlin 1887-1902, S. 28, Nr. 77; Claussen, 
S. 171; vgl. Bernstein, S. 9. 
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anerkannt. Daher bildet die Frage, ob das bei der Eidesleistung 
zu verwendende Exemplar der fiinf Biicher Moses eine echte 
und unverfalschte Torah sei, ein ebenso wichtiges wie schwieriges 
Problem fiir das nichtjiidische Gericht. Vielleicht hangt mit 
ihm irgendwie auch die Tatsache zusammen, dass die Eides- 
leistung des Juden vielfach in die Raume der Synagoge verlegt 
wurde. Dann konnte man wohl gewiss sein, ein authentisches 
Exemplar zur Verfiigung zu haben, dessen Echtheit nicht anzu- 
zweifeln war, und das deshalb auch ohne Bedenken bei der 
Eidesleistung Verwendung finden konnte. Selbstverstandlich 
war auch die Heiligkeit des Ortes nicht ohne Bedeutung. 

In den mittelalterlichen deutschen Eidesformularen kommen 
fiir die Torah verschiedene Bezeichnungen vor. Im Gorlitzer und 
im Erfurter Judeneid wird von den “fiinf Biichern Moses’’ 


gesprochen :?? 
“das swerstu uffe den funf buchin Moizi.”’ 


Ahnlich lautet der Ausdruck im Judeneid der Dortmunder 
Statuten aus der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts:?3 


“dat di got so helpe ende quinque libri Moysi.”’ 


Auch im urspriinglichen Text der Schwabenspiegelfassung des 
Judeneides hat wohl gestanden :74 


‘“,.im sol diu gerehte hand ligen in einem buoche unz 
an die riste; und daz sol sin diu fuonf buoch herren 
Moysi.” 


Die “‘fiinf biicher her Moyses’’ sind ferner wiederholt erwahnt 
in dem Zusatz zu einem siiddeutschen Judeneid aus dem 14. 
Jahrhundert, der weiter unten zum ersten Mal zum Abdruck 


22 Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 467; Claussen, S. 174f. 

23 Claussen, S. 179. 

*4 Claussen, S. 182; ahnlich Hermann Knapp, Das Rechtsbuch Ruprechts 
von Freising (1328), Leipzig 1916, Art. 218: “...und an dem puoch sullen 
di fiinf puoch hern Moyses geschriben sten.’”’ Vgl. Judeneid aus Waldkirch 
(14. Jahrhundert), bei Kiinssberg, Neue Heidelberger Jahrbticher 1933, S. 114: 
“Und ob das die rechten fiinf Buch sind, do du sollt schw6ren in. . .” 
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gelangt. Kénig Ottokars II. Stadtrecht fiir Prag vom Jahre 1269 
spricht von ‘‘Moyses Buch,’’5 und das Briinner Schéffenbuch 
aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts in Artikel 435 von dem 
“‘pentateuchus Moysi scilicet rodale judeorum.’’° Der Ausdruck 
Rodale, der ebenso im ésterreichischen Judenprivileg von 12447 
wie im Meissener Rechtsbuch (zwischen 1357 und 1387) begeg- 
net, ist vom lateinischen rotulus abgeleitet und deutet auf die 
Rollenform der Torah hin.2® Nach dem Meissener Rechtsbuch 
III 17, 46 wird der Eid auf eine Torahrolle nur bei einem 
Streitwert von mehr als fiinfzig Mark verlangt, wahrend sich 
dieses Rechtsbuch bei Streitgegenstanden von geringerem Wert 
mit einem “‘schlichten Eide’ auf ‘‘Moyses Buche’”’ begniigt.?9 
Eine ahnliche Bestimmung findet sich bereits in Konig Ottokars 
II. Privileg fiir die Juden in Prag von 1254, Artikel 19: nur bei 
einem Streitwert tiber fiinfzig Pfund soll vom Juden ‘‘super 
Rodal” geschworen werden, bei geringeren Sachen ‘‘ante scholas 
ad hostium dictae scholae.’’3° Im letzteren Falle scheint man 
sich mit der Beriihrung eines anderen geheiligten Gegenstandes 
begniigt zu haben, wenn es auch nicht die Gesetzbiicher waren. 
Ahnlich in Krems, wo der Judeneid bloss unter Anfassen des 
“Schulryngks,”’ namlich des Tiirringes der Synagoge, geleistet 
wurde.3" So weit sind aber die meisten Rechte nicht gegangen. 
Sofern sie nicht ausdriicklich die Torah in Rollenform verlangen, 


2s Aronius, Nr. 737, S. 311; Bernstein, S. 73. 

26 Rossler, Deutsche Rechtsdenkméler aus Bohmen und Méhren II, S. 204. 

27 J. E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhdlinisse der Juden in den deutsch-osterreicht- 
schen Landern, Leipzig 1901, S. 182, Art. 19: ‘‘ut nullus judeus juret super 
rodali preter quam ad nostram presenciam evocatus.”’ 

28 G. Kisch, ‘‘The Jewry-Law of the Medieval German Law-Books,”’ 
Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research VII, 1935-1936, 
S. 144. 

29 Friedrich Ortloff, Das Rechtsbuch nach Distinktionen, Jena 1836, S. 177; 
Kisch, a.a.0., S. 144f. 

30 Réssler, Deutsche Rechtsdenkmdler aus Béhmen und Méhren 1, Prag 
1845, S. 183; vgl. Voltelini, S. 65. Ahnlich auch in Gottingen; vgl. Bernstein, 
S. 21. Otto Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland wahrend des Mittelalters, Braun- 
schweig 1866, S. 263f. Anm. 147. 

3% Voltelini, S. 69f. 
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wird doch immer deutlich ein hebraisches Exemplar des Penta- 
teuchs gefordert. Vereinzelt steht die Bestimmung in der Glosse 
zur Weichbildvulgata, welche die Ablegung des Eides alternativ 
“auf Moses buch oder auf den Talmut”’ gestattet.%? 

Ein lateinischer Pentateuchtext als Ersatz wurde aber nicht 
mehr zugelassen. Das ist deutlich auch aus der Tatsache zu 
entnehmen, dass bisweilen hebraische Bezeichnungen fiir die 
heiligen Schriften verwendung finden. So heisst es im Formular 
des Dortmunder Judeneides:33 


“In libro, qui hebraice dicitur ‘‘In dem bouke dat hebraice 
Ellesmot, jurandumestinhunc het Elesmot sal hey sweren in 
modum.”’ diesser wiis.”’ 


‘“‘We-eleh Semot,’’ ‘‘dieses sind die Namen der Kinder Israel,” 
sind bekanntlich die Anfangsworte des zweiten Buches Moses, 
nach denen dieser Teil des Pentateuchs gewohnlich benannt und 
zitiert wird. So entstand die Bezeichnung ‘‘Ellesmot.’’ Aber die 
Verfasser ebenso wie die spateren Abschreiber der Eidesformel 
scheinen sich tiber die Bedeutung des Ausdruckes nicht klar 
gewesen zu sein. Das beweisen die verderbten Gestalten, die jene 
Bezeichnung in anderen Formeln angenommen hat. Im Kélner 
Judeneide aus dem Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts zum Beispiel 
begegnet man dem Ausdruck: ‘‘Hellesmoich.’’33 In dem Judeneid 
der Wolfenbiitteler Handschrift Helmst. 416 des 15. Jahrhunderts 
ist die Bezeichnung ganzlich entstellt zu ‘“‘Lesmoic.’’34 Ubrigens 
stimmt zu der hier in Betracht kommenden Bibelstelle Ex. 20.7 
nicht die Erwahnung des ‘‘Buches Leviticus’’ — gemeint ist 
wohl Lev. 19.12 —im Eingang des Dortmunder und KGlner 
Judeneides. 

Noch eine andere hebraische Bezeichnung fiir die Torah ist 
in den deutschen Rechtsquellen des Mittelalters zu finden. Eine 
Judeneidesformel im Stadtrecht von Wimpfen vom Jahre 1404, 


32 Sechsisch Weichbild, Lehenrecht und Remissorium, gedruckt zu Budissin 
durch Nicolaum Wolraben 1557, Glosse zu Art. 137; Kisch, a.a.0., S. 145; 
Voltelini, S. 65 Anm. 15. 

33 Claussen, S. 178 und Anm. f.; Bernstein, S. 31. 

34 Bernstein, S. 35. 
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erganzt im Jahre 1416, bedient sich - spaten vulgarhebraischen 
Ausdruckes Chumesch :35 


“Primo sol ein jude, der ein eide schweren sol, bi im 
haben ein buoch, heissent si ein hummas, und daz sint 
die fiinf buch Moisi, darinne ouch begriffen sint die 
10 bot, die got Moysi gabe uff dem berg Sinai...” 


Der Name Chumesch geht zuriick auf die hebraische Bezeich- 
nung der Torah als hamika humSe torah, ‘‘fiinf Fiinftel der Torah.”’ 
Am Ende des Judeneides in dem Niirnberger Achtbuch von etwa 
1364 findet sich folgende Bemerkung: ‘‘Hummas vocatur liber 
judeorum ebraice, in quo tenentur jurare,’’ und daneben ist 
notiert: ‘“Schemos.’’352 

Auf solche Weise suchte man, eine genaue Beschreibung der 
Torah zu geben, auf welche der Jude seinen Eid zu leisten hatte. 
Denn es war fiir die Rechtsgiiltigkeit der Eidesabnahme uner- 
lasslich, dass ein einwandfreies Exemplar der heiligen Biicher 
zur Stelle war und zur Verwendung kam. 


1V 
DER BEWEIS DER ECHTHEIT DER TORAH 


Es ist bekannt, dass infolge der innerlich begriindeten Form- 
bediirftigkeit der Prozesshandlungen im mittelalterlichen deut- 
schen Prozessrecht grosse Formenstrenge herrschte. Auch beim 
Judeneide kam sie deutlich und stark zum Ausdruck. In Artikel 
435 des Briinner Schéffenbuchs ist der Vorgang lebendig be- 
schrieben.3° Es handelte sich dort um die Frage der Rechtsgiiltig- 


35 Bernstein, S. 67f. 

35a Moritz Stern, Die israelitische Bevolkerung der deutschen Stddte III: 
Niirnberg im Mittelalter, Kiel 1894-1896, S. 236. In dem weiter unten in Anm. 
55 erwahnten Niirnberger Judeneid aus dem 15. Jahrhundert ist zu lesen 
(BI. 33b der Handschrift): ‘‘...das denn uber dich .. . ergee alle die ubel, 
straf, fluch und vermaledeiung, die in dem thorah oder in dem puch des gesetz 
oder in dem himesch oder in aller puchern des knecht Gottes Moscheh und 
aller nebiim oder propheten geschriben steen.”’ 

36 Rodssler II. S. 204. 
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keit der Férmlichkeiten bei oo Eidesleistung. Die Entscheidung 


lautete wie folgt: 


“Ut autem debitus modus circa 
ipsam servetur, recipiendus est 
pentateuchus Moisi, _ scilicet 
rodale judaeorum, et quaeratur 
in Exodo vel in Deuteronomio 
scriptura decem praeceptorum 
domini, et super illo praecepto: 
non perjurabis nec assumes 
nomen dei tui in vanum; juda- 
eus jurans manum ponat, et 
sive repetat verba post illum, 
qui sibi formam proponit, sive 
proponens totam formam pro 
se loquatur, judeus subjungat 
solum Amin, forma valet.” 


... Um die notwendige Férm- 
lichkeit hinsichtlich der Juden- 
eidesformel einzuhalten, muss 
man die fiinf Biicher Moses, 
namlich die Torah der Juden 
vornehmen. Man suche im 
Buch Exodus oder Deutero- 
nomium die zehn Gebote des 
Herrn. Auf das Gebot: ‘‘Du 
sollst keinen Meineid schwo6ren, 
und sollst den Namen deines 
Gottes nicht vergeblich aus- 
sprechen’’, soll der schw6rende 
Jude seine Hand auflegen. Er 
soll entweder die Worte des- 
sen, der ihm die Formel vor- 
spricht, wiederholen oder der 
Staber soll die ganze Formel 
vorsprechen und der Jude bloss 
sein Amen anschliessen. So ist 
der Vorgang rechisgiiltig. 


In Rheinland-Westfalen und in Siiddeutschland wurde in 


der Regel verlangt, dass der schwérende Jude 


“seine rechte 


Hand bis an den Arm in das Buch Leviticus lege, und das Buch 
geschlossen werde.’’37 Das Buch Leviticus wird aber nur in der 
Dortmunder und Kélner Formel genannt, im Briinner Schéffen- 
buch wird die Wahl zwischen Exodus und Deuteronomium 
gelassen, meist ist bloss im allgemeinen von den fiinf Biichern 
Moses die Rede. 

Es ist wohl eine grundsatzlich zutreffende Beobachtung, wenn 
Hans-Kurt Claussen bemerkt:3§ ‘“‘Die im deutschen Volk vom 
Auftauchen der Juden an vorhandene Abneigung gegen die 
Juden, die niemals erlosch und besonders in der Zeit der Kreuz- 


37 Claussen, S. 178; Voltelini, S. 65; Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 469. 
38 Claussen, S. 176f. 
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ziige zu hellen Flammen aufloderte, sorgte dafiir, dass die Juden 
unter allen erdenklichen Vorsichtsmassregeln ihre Eide leisteten, 
damit ein Meineid ausgeschlossen wurde. So kam es, dass die 
Eide immer umfangreicher wurden und immer mehr Bibelstellen 
in sich aufnahmen, in denen die Gewalt Gottes geschildert und 
seine starke Kraft erkennbar werden; so kam es, dass auch die 
Eidesf6rmlichkeiten stark erweitert wurden.’ Diese Tendenz, 
hervorgerufen durch den iibersteigerten Prozessformalismus und 
genahrt durch das sich immer mehr vertiefende Misstrauen, 
fand in besonders interessanter Weise Ausdruck hinsichtlich 
des Pentateuch-Exemplars, das beim Eide der Juden verwendet 
werden musste. 

In den karolingischen Bestimmungen iiber den Judeneid 
spielt das Problem der Echtheit des Torah-Exemplars, das der 
Jude beim Eide ‘‘secundum legem suam”’, ‘“‘nach seinem Gesetze”’ 
zu halten verpflichtet wurde, noch keine Rolle. Begniigte man 
sich doch damals notfalls sogar mit einem lateinischen Penta- 
teuch. Jene Frage konnte hier also tiberhaupt nicht auftauchen. 
Nicht anders war die Sachlage wohl urspriinglich im Hoch- 
mittelalter, namentlich in jenen zahlreichen Fallen, in denen 
die Ableistung des Judeneides in der Synagoge vorgeschrieben 
war, wie nach Dortmunder und KG6lner Recht:37 


“Primo intret Judeus syna- 
gogam cum judice et actore et 
exutus calciis nudis pedibus 
stet et imponat dextram ma- 
num totam usque ad membrum 
brachii in librum Levitici, et 
claudatur liber.” 


Erst betrete der Jude die Syna- 
goge mit dem Richter und dem 
Klager und ziehe seine Schuhe 
aus und stehe mit blossen 
Fiissen da und lege seine rechte 
Hand bis an den Arm in das 
Buch Leviticus, und das Buch 
werde geschlossen. 


In der Synagoge stand das Exemplar der heiligen Schriften zur 
Verfiigung, das von den Juden selbst beim Gottesdienst benutzt 
wurde. Deshalb sollte eigentlich fiir Zweifel an seiner Echtheit 
und an seiner Verwendbarkeit bei der Eideszeremonie hier kein 
Raum geblieben sein. 

Auch im Gebiete des sachsischen Rechts war es altes Her- 
kommen, dass die Juden ihre Eide in der Synagoge ablegten: 
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““worzu sie nein sprechen, das sullen sie entgehen mit 
ires selbis hant uf Moyses buche in irer joden schule, als 
das von alder herkomen ist.’’39 


In einer Entscheidung des Leipziger Schéffenstuhls aus dem 
zweiten Viertel des 15. Jahrhunderts wird dem Leipziger Juden 
Abraham aufgetragen, dass er ‘‘den eid in seiner synagogen in 
Moyses buch schweren sall.’’4° Claussens Behauptung, dass nach 
Magdeburger Recht ‘‘die Eidesleistung nicht in der Synagoge 
stattfindet, sondern am ordentlichen Gerichtsplatz,’’ trifft 
daher in dieser Allgemeinheit nicht zu. Nur in Rechtsstreitig- 
keiten um geringfiigige Werte sollte der Eid vor der Synagoge 
abgelegt werden, wie bereits erwahnt wurde. In den wichtigeren 
Fallen fand die Eidesleistung aber im Gotteshause selbst statt. 
Dafiir liefern ausser den bereits angefiihrten Rechtsquellen noch 
die Weichbildvulgata aus der zweiten Halfte des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts und das Meissener Rechtsbuch iibereinstimmend 
Beweis. Beide enthalten namlich unmittelbar im Anschluss an 
die Formel des Judeneides die folgende Bestimmung, die nur im 
Hinblick auf die Ejidesleistung in der Synagoge verstandlich 
wird. 


39 Schutzbrief des Herzogs Wilhelm zu Sachsen fiir den Leipziger Juden 
Abraham vom 13. Marz 1436; G. Kisch, Leipziger Schéffenspruchsammlung, 
Leipzig 1919, S. 137 Anm. 1. 

4° G. Kisch, op. cit., Nr. 113, S. 137. Vel. auch den Magdeburger Schéffen- 
spruch aus der ersten Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts bei Hermann Grdssler, 
“Sammlung 4lterer nach Ejisleben ergangener Rechtsbescheide des magde- 
burgischen Schéppenstuhls,” Zeitschrift des Harz-Vereins fiir Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde XXIII, 1890, S. 175: 

“Hir up spreken wie scheppen to Magdeburg eyn recht: dy jode schal 

synen eyt openbare don vor der joden schole, dat 6n dy kleger hore und 

see, und he schal syne hand leggen gancz in Moyses buk und schal sweren, 
dat he der sake unschuldich sy, dat 6me god helpe und sin ee, von rechtis 
wegen.” 

4 Claussen, S. 180; ebenso S. 183. — Zum Problem des Schwurortes vel. 
noch Heinrich Gottfried Gengler, Deutsche Stadtrechtsaltertiimer, Erlangen 
1882, S. 115-117, mit zahlreichen Quellenbelegen. — Fiir die Ablegung des 
Judeneides in der Synagoge gibt es auch ein sehr friihes jiidisches Zeugnis, 
namlich eine darauf beztigliche Verfiigung des Abraham ben David aus 
Posquiéres aus dem 12. Jahrhundert; vgl. Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews II, S. 96. 
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Weichbildvulgata, Art. 117, 2:42 Meissener Rechtsbuch III,17, 
47 343 

“Die Jode sal ok niimmer iit ‘‘Von ersacztem alden rechte 

siner scule oder ut siner sina- sal keyn jodde usz der synago- 

gogen komen ane joden hud.”’ gen gen ane hud.” 


Auch in Siiddeutschland fand die Eidesleistung der Juden 
verschiedentlich in der Synagoge statt. Dies ist ausdriicklich 
von Augsburg fiir das 13. Jahrhundert,4* von Niirnberg im 15. 
Jahrhundert‘ bezeugt. Dagegen enthalt die sehr weit verbreitete 
Formel des Judeneides im Schwabenspiegel keine ahnliche 
Bestimmung.*® Eine solche fehlt auch in dem eigenartigen, 
héchstwahrscheinlich siiddeutschen Judeneid aus dem 14. Jahr- 
hundert in einer Donaueschinger Handschrift, den ich an anderer 
Stelle vollstandig veréffentlichen werde.47 Aus der Einleitung 
zum Landshuter Judeneid aus der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts 
geht schliesslich deutlich hervor, dass er dem Juden vom Richter 
vorgesprochen wurde und an der ordentlichen Gerichtsstatte 
zu leisten war :48 


42 A. von Daniels, Dat buk wichbelde recht. Das sdéchsische Weichbildrecht 
nach einer Handschrift der kénigl. Bibliothek zu Berlin von 1369, Berlin 1853, 
S. 54. Vgl. die Konkordanz der judenrechtlichen Bestimmungen in den Hand- 
schriften und Drucken der Weichbildvulgata bei G. Kisch, ‘‘The Jewry-Law 
of the Medieval German Law-Books,”’ S. 104. 

43 Ortloff, Das Rechtsbuch nach Distinktionen, S. 178. 

44 Christian Meyer, Das Stadtbuch von Augsburg, insbesondere das Stadt- 
recht vom Jahre 1276, Augsburg 1872, Art. XIX, S. 53: ‘‘... unde sol [der 
jude] den [eit] danne tuon vor dem vogte uf der schule nah judischem rehte.” 
Auch der 1285 neu eingefiihrte Judeneid war zu leisten ‘‘posita manu dextera 
ad pentateuchum Mosis in ipsorum synagoga’’; vgl. Meyer, op. cit., S. 53 
Anm. 5; O. von Zallinger, ‘“‘Der Augsburger Judeneid,” Mitteilungen des 
Instituts fiir 6sterreichische Geschichtsforschung 1V, 1883, S. 95; Bernstein, S. 40. 

4s Andreas Wiirfel, Historische Nachrichten von der Judengemeinde, welche 
ehehin in der Reichsstadt Niirnberg angericht gewesen, aber Anno 1499 ausge- 
schaffet worden, Niirnberg 1755, S. 69; M. Stern, Die israelitische Bevilkerung 
der deutschen Stddte 111, S. 237. 

4 Claussen, S. 182f.; Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 470. 

47G. Kisch, ‘‘A Fourteenth Century Jewry Oath of South Germany,” 
wird in Speculum XIV, 1939, erscheinen. 

48 Eduard Rosenthal, Beitrdge zur deutschen Stadtrechtsgeschichte, Wirz- 
burg 1883, S. 198. Raphael Straus, ‘“‘Ein Landshuter Judeneid aus dem 14. 
Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift fir die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland V, 1934, 
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“Darnach sol der richter zu dem juden sprechen:... 
und sol man auch dem juden den aid vor verchunden 
und dann darnach geben an der schrann von wort ze 
wort, alz es hernach geschriben stet.”’ 


Die Eidesleistung des Juden an der Offentlichen Gerichtsstatte 
wird auch deutlich bezeugt durch die bildliche Darstellung der 
Eidesszene auf dem bekannten spatmittelalterlichen Holzschnitt, 
der in der Augsburger Ausgabe von Ulrich Tenglers Laienspiegel 
aus dem Jahre 1509 und in der Augsburger Ausgabe des Sachsen- 
spiegels von 1517 zu finden ist.4* 

In jenen Fallen nun, in welchen der Judeneid nicht in der 
Synagoge, sondern an der ordentlichen Gerichtsstatte geleistet 
wurde, musste ein Exemplar des Pentateuchs erst herbeige- 
schafft werden. Hier entstand von selbst die Frage, ob das zur 
Verwendung kommende Gesetzbuch wirklich ein echtes und in 
jeder Hinsicht einwandfreies Torah-Exemplar darstelle. Sie 
wurde noch durch den Umstand erschwert, dass man einen 
hebraischen Text verlangte und Ubersetzungen nicht zugelassen 
wurden. Bekanntlich war die Kenntnis der hebraischen Sprache 
im Mittelalter in Deutschland in nichtjiidischen Kreisen selbst 
unter den Gelehrten sehr wenig verbreitet.4? Das Bestreben der 
Gerichte ist daher verstandlich, sich unbedingte Gewissheit 
dartiber zu verschaffen, dass der beim Eid zu verwendende 
hebraische Text wirklich die Torah enthielt und in jeder Hinsicht 
einwandfrei war. Zur Erbringung dieses Beweises bediente man 
sich verschiedener Methoden. 


S. 43, hat diesen Judeneid neuerdings ungenau wiederabgedruckt. Ihm ist 
ebenso wie dem Landshuter Oberarchivrat F. J. Knoepfler entgangen, dass 
der Eid bereits vor mehr als fiinfzig Jahren publiziert war. Straus’ Erklarung, 
dass der schwérende Jude auf dem Bilde ein Schachtmesser(!) in der Hand 
halte, geht fehl. Das vermeintliche Schachtmesser ist in Wirklichkeit die 
Torah, was auch Rosenthal schon richtig erkannt hat. Vgl. G. Kisch, ‘“‘The 
Landshut Jewry Oath,’’ Historia Judaica I, 1939, S. 119f. 

48a Wiedergegeben in Enc. Jud. IX, Sp. 547. 

49 Vgl. Bernhard Walde, Christliche Hebraisten Deutschlands am Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, Miinster i.W. 1916, S. 1-8; Berthold Altaner, ‘‘Zur Kenntnis 
des Hebrdischen im Mittelalter,”’ Biblische Zeitschrift XXI1, 1933, S. 288-308. 
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Am friihesten begegnet die Beschwérung der Echtheit der 
Torah durch eine an Gelehrsamkeit und Stellung hervorragende 
jlidische Persénlichkeit, welche fiir die Authentizitat des Gesetzes- 
exemplars verantwortlich gemacht wird. So heisst es in der 
Einleitungsformel zum Judeneid des Codex Vaticanus Pal. 288, 
fol. 158 b, der wohl dem 13. Jahrhundert entstammt :5° 


“Primo monendus est et conjurandus pontifex judeorum 
tali modo: Moneo et conjuro vos demonstretis librum in 
quo judeus debeat jurare secundum legem vestram.”’ 


In den Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen zu dem bereits erwahnten 
noch ungedruckten Judeneide der Donaueschinger Handschrift 
aus dem 14. Jahrhundert," ist ein anderes Verfahren einge- 
schlagen. Hier wird dem Juden, der die Torah herbeischafft, bei 
Erinnerung an das heilige Gesetz und unter Androhung des 
Bannes ein besonderer Eid dariiber auferlegt, ‘‘dass es die 
rechten fiinf Biicher Moses sind.’’ Die Bestimmung hat folgenden 
Wortlaut:? 


“Und der jude, der dy selbe fiinf biicher pringet, dem 
sol man geben uff sinen eyde und schweren, alss hernach 
geschriben stat, daz ess dy recht fiinf biicher sint Moysy. 
Mit namen sol man im den eyde geben uff sin judischeit, 
uff syn ee und uff den ban, ob ess dy fiinf biicher her 
Moysi sinde, etc. etc.” 


Im Manuskript sind die hebraischen Buchstaben Aleph bis 
Zajin angefiigt, bei jedem einzelnen ist die Transkription seiner 


50 Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 467; Bernstein, S. 44f. Vgl. Wiirfel, S. 69 (fiir 
Niirnberg): ‘‘...so sul vor den Juden vragen, der gelert sei, daz er sag auf 
sein Juedischheit, ob es sein di fiinf piicher Moysi, darauf der Jued sweren 
sul.” 

st Vgl. oben Anm. 47. 

s? Dem freundlichen Entgegenkommen der Verwaltung der Fiirstlich 
Fiirstenbergischen Hofbibliothek in Donaueschingen verdanke ich eine photo- 
graphische Wiedergabe der betreffenden Blattseite aus der Handschrift, die 
ich im Jahre 1935 erhielt. 
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hebradischen Bezeichnung hinzugesetzt. Vermutlich war die 
Aufnahme des ganzen hebraischen Alphabets in solcher Weise 
geplant, um die des Hebraischen unkundigen christlichen Rechts- 
walter in Stand zu setzen, bis zu gewissem Masse eine selb- 
standige Kontrolle auszuiiben und vielleicht die einzelnen Worte 
des hebraischen Textes identifizieren zu k6nnen. 

Einem ahnlichen Vorgang begegnet man in der Ausfiihrungs- 
bestimmung zu einem Frankfurter Judeneid, der nur in einer 
Handschrift des 14. Jahrhunderts iiberliefert ist, dessen Alter 
aber vielleicht noch ins 13. Jahrhundert zuriickreicht. Hier wird 
ein Jude, ‘“der mit der Sache nichts zu tun hat’’, tiber die Echtheit 
der fiinf Biicher Moses amtlich befragt und beeidigt: 


“Ttem wanne ein Judde einen juddischen eid dun sal, so 
sal der, der dem Judden den eyd staben sal, ein buch dar 
heiszen tragin, daz do sij der fiinffe biicher Moysi eines, 
und wann daz buch darbracht ist, so sal aber der, der 
den eid staben sal, einen andern Judden fregen, der mit 
der sache nyt zu schicken hat, off sine juddescheide, obe 
daz buch der fiinff biicher Moysi eines sy; sprichet dan 
der judde daz also off syne judescheid, nach dem als vor 
erludt hat: so sal man daz buch darlegin und den Judden, 
der den eid dun sal, sine rechte hand biss vollichen an 
die rist in daz buch heissen legin, und sal daz buch zu 
dun, und sal yn dan fregin.’’s3 


Gross scheint seit jeher das Misstrauen gegen die Juden in 
Niirnberg gewesen zu sein. Denn dort wurde schon im Jahre 
1288 in ahnlicher Weise wie in Frankfurt ein besonderer Echt- 
heitsbeweis verlangt; und das, obwohl die Eidesablegung in der 
Synagoge stattfand :54 


83 Johann Friedrich Boehmer, Codex Diplomaticus Moenofrancofurtanus, 
Urkundenbuch der Reichsstadt Frankfurt, Frankfurt am Main 1836, S. 768; 
Bernstein, S. 38f.; ahnlich Weissenburger Judeneid vom Jahre 1312 bei M. 
Wiener, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland wiéhrend des Mittel- 
alters, Hannover 1862, S. 112; Bernstein, S. 70. 

54 Moritz Stern, Die israelitische Bevilkerung der deutschen Stddte 111, 
S219: 
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.. autem stans ad juran- 
dum in synagoga judeorum, 
portetur primo liber Moysi et 
...alter Judeus idoneus, si 
liber idem sit verus liber Moysi 
vel non,...Judeus manum 
suam dextram in ipsum librum 
sic dicendo.”’ 
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“Unde swen ein Jud einen ayt 
tuon sol, den sol er sweren in 
siner schuol auf hern Moyses 
buoch und sol man einen an- 
dern erwern Juden fragen, ob 
ez daz reht puoch sei. Sprichet 
er danne ja, so sol der Jud das 
puoch auftuon und sol sin hant 


legen in daz puoch und sol man 
im den ayt also geben.” 


Am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts legte man in Niirnberg dem 
eidespflichtigen Juden selbst den Eid iiber die Echtheit der 
Torah auf. Der Echtheitseid hatte der Ejidesleistung in der 
streitigen Rechtsangelegenheit vorauszugehen. Eine bisher 
unver6ffentlichte Formel im Niirnberger Ratschlagbuch, Hand- 
schrift Nr. 52 A im bayerischen Staatsarchiv, dem friiheren 
Kreisarchiv zu Niirnberg (Rep. 51, Seite 7, VI 2-5) fol. 29a 
berichtet dariiber wie folgt:5 


“Item so ainem juden ain aide aufgelegt wirdet, so 
sol er zuvoran, ee er den aid thut, vor handen und augen 
haben ain buch, darinnen die gebot gottes, die Moysi 
uff dem perg Synay von gott geschriben gegeben sind, 
und sol darauf den juden mit den worten bereden und 
besweren: 

Ich beswer dich jud bei got dem allmechtigen und 
bei seiner ee, die er gab hern Moysi auf dem perg Synay, 
das du wollest warlich sagen und verjehen, ob dis buch 
sei das buch, daruff ain jude ainem cristen oder ain jude 
dem andern einen rechten geburlichen aide tun und 
vollfiiren muge. 


55 Bereits im Jahre 1916 habe ich Abschriften aus dem erwahnten Rat- 
schlagbuch im Niirnberger Kreisarchiv selbst angefertigt, wo ich damals dank 
dem Entgegenkommen der Archivleitung einige Wochen arbeiten durfte. 
Die samtlichen Judeneide dieses Kodex werden demnichst von mir selbstandig 
verffentlicht werden unter dem Titel: ‘“‘Niirnberger Judeneide.” Vgl. vor- 
laufig eine ahnliche Formel, aus dem gleichen Kodex publiziert, bei Daniel 
Waldmann, ‘‘Die Entstehung der Niirnberger Reformation von 1479 (1484) 
und die Quellen ihrer prozessrechtlichen Vorschriften,” in den Mitteilungen 
des Vereins fiir Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg XVIII, Niirnberg 1908, S. 90ff. 
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So dann der jud auf sollich beswerung bekennt und 
sagt, das es dasselb buch sei, so sol man ine verrer be- 
sweren bei den vorgeschriben worten, das er in demselben 
buch such dise wort mit namen lo sissa. 

Und so er dieselben wort hat gesucht und funden, 
alsdann sol er sein recht hand bis an den knoren in das- 
selb buch und mit namen auf die vorgemelten wort legen 
und sol dis nachvolgende wort nachsprechen.”’ 


Ein ahnlicher Vorgang ist in Landshut und in Straubing im 
letzten Viertel des 15. Jahrhunderts bezeugt.®* In Straubing war 
der Nebeneid mit Ahnlicher Feierlichkeit ausgestattet wie der 
Haupteid. Er lautete: 


“‘Des ersten sol der jud fiirtragen die 5 puecher herrn 
Moysy und sol zwen vinger aufheben und swern bei dem, 
der himel und erd, laub und gras beschaffen hat und bei 
der ee, die gott gab Moysi auf dem perg Sinay, das di 
puech sein, die 5 puecher Moysi auf den ein jud durch 
recht swern sol und sol dann (ain) jud sein rechte hant 
unz an das rist in dieselben puecher legen und swern den 
hernachvolgenden aid.”’ 


In Landshut dagegen wurde der Echtheitseid nach dem 
Haupteid und zwar als Anhang zu diesem geleistet. Beide 
erscheinen in origineller Weise miteinander verflochten in dem 
eigenartigen Baseler Judeneid aus der zweiten Halfte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, der vom Schw6renden nicht nur die Bestatigung 
der Echtheit der fiinf Biicher Moses, sondern auch die der zehn 
Gebote verlangt.57 


56 Rosenthal, Beitrdége zur deutschen Stadtrechtsgeschichte, S. 198. (Lands- 
hut), 318 (Straubing). 
s7 Peter Ochs, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Basel \\ 1, Berlin und 
Leipzig 1792, S. 449 Anm. m; vgl. auch Bernstein, S. 53f. Hier folgt der 
Wortlaut dieses nur an entlegener Stelle gedruckten Eides; die Anordnung 
des Textes in Verszeilen und die Einfiigung der Interpunktion stammen von 
mir. 
Ich beschwer dich bi dem gebotte, das Adam zerbrach, 
dar in unser herre in dem paradis sach. 
Ob du unrecht swerest den eyde, 
so miisse dich angan das leyd, 
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In welchem Masse Missgunst und Misstrauen gegen die 
Juden in Niirnberg—wenige Jahrzehnte vor ihrer Vertreibung— 
im Ansteigen begriffen waren, zeigt ein Reformvorschlag, der 


das Abraham angieng, 
do er sinen son Ysaac vieng; sprich amen. 


Ob du unrecht swerest umb das gut, 
so miisse dich angan der fluche, 

der kunig Pharaon angieng, 

do er die juden vieng; amen. 


Wa du solt ze recht stan, 

das du selber niit solt lan, 

du solt sweren den rechten eid, 
und miisse dich angan das leid, 
das Dathan und Abyron angieng, 
do si die erde gevieng; amen. 


Und ob das die rechten fiinf biiche sint, 
da solt du sweren inne, 

und sollt si haben in dinem sinne, 

dass du nit unrecht swerest den eyde, 
dass dich nit angang das leid, 

das Moyses swéster angieng, 

do si die ussetzikeit gefieng. 


Und ob das die rechten zehen gebott sien, 
die Moyses von dem rechten berg bracht, 
wand da er inne gedacht, 

da ir das kalb gemacht, 

davon tich fréde, swacheit [schwand?] 
und... miisse dich niemer verlon, 

dich miisse alle die fliiche angan, 

die in den biichen stand, 

und der fluche der Niemassaron angieng, 
der miisse dich niemer verlon. 


Und der fluch, den ir iiber tich gabent, 
do ir sprachent, 
sin blut gang iiber uns und tiber unser kindes kinde; 


das helffe dir der gewar gote Adonay, 
der da was uf dem Berg Synai. 
Amen. 


Ebenso Waldkircher Judeneid, (14. Jahrh.), Kiinssberg, Neue Heidelberger 
Jahrbticher 1933, S. 115. 
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sich in dem gleichen Niirnberger Ratschlagbuch, fol. 32a, 
findet.57 


“Toh rat auf besserung der weisen, das ain hochweiser 
rat beschick drei oder vier juden, und die gelert seien, 
und ainen on den ander haimlich haiss suchen in der 
thorah, das ist in dem funfften puch Moysi, den sie 
nennen Mosse Rabeno, und such in dem andern puch, 
genant elles schemos, und das er zaig, wa sich die gebot 
anfahen und haiss in das teutschen und auch in ebraisch 
lesen, und merck ainer auf die ebraischen wort, als sie in 
des predigers zettl verzaichnet sind. Darnach lass man 
den juden hinausgan und merckt das platt etc. Also du 
man dem andern, driten, ob die gleich zaigen; so merckt 
man haimlich das plat etc., doch also das kainer den 
andern warne.”’ 


Dass die Umgebung der Eideshandlung mit solchen und 
ahnlichen Kautelen weder eine gute psychologische Wirkung 
hervorbringen, das heisst dem Schwo6renden Ehrfurcht vor der 
Eideshandlung einfléssen, noch der Erhéhung der Wiirdigkeit 
der Zeremonie dienen oder das Ansehen des Gerichtes starken 
konnte, liegt auf der Hand. Es ist bezeichnend, dass selbst 
Andreas Wiirfel, der fiir seine Historischen Nachrichten von der 
Judengemeinde Niirnberg urkundliches Material des Niirnberger 
Rates benutzte, die hier abgedruckten Bestimmungen nicht 
verOffentlicht hat, obwohl es nicht ausgeschlossen ist, dass er 
sie vielleicht kannte. 

Die geschilderten Verhaltnisse mussten in natiirlicher Ent- 
wicklung sowohl in Niirnberg als auch anderwArts dazu fiihren, 
dass man sich auf andere Weise Gewissheit iiber die Echtheit 
der Torah verschaffte. Der Echtheitseid wurde in besonderer 
Formulierung dem Judeneid einverleibt. Die Beschwérung der 
Echtheit des Pentateuchs war somit allgemein dem Eidespflich- 
tigen selbst auferlegt. Dadurch, dass der Echtheitseid zum inte- 


s7a Ich gebe ihn auf Grund meiner Abschrift aus dem Niirnberger Kodex 
wieder; denn der Abdruck bei Waldmann (oben Anm. 55), S. 95f., hat einen 
sinnstérenden Lesefehler. 
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grierenden Bestandteil des Haupteides gemacht wurde, war der 
letztere in seiner rechtlichen Wirksamkeit von der des ersteren 
bedingt. Die Entwicklung in dieser Richtung, die in Siiddeutsch- 
land erst in der zweiten Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts zu ihrem 
Abschluss gelangte, war in Norddeutschland nahezu zwei Jahr- 
hunderte friither vollendet. Denn schon die Weichbildvulgata, 
Artikel 117, 1, enthalt die folgende Bestimmung :5* 


“Und man stavet yme den eid also: 

Du sprekest dat uppe dine e und uppe dyne judescheit 
dat dat it buk si, dar du dine hand uppe hest, der vinf 
buke en dar du dik to rechte uppe ee salt, alles, 
des man die scult gift.” 


Dem Judeneid in der Oxforder Handschrift Cod. Laud. misc. 
741, Bl. 35b, aus dem 14. Jahrhundert,5° vermutlich nach Magde- 
burger Recht, geht folgende Mahnung voraus: 


“Ich mane dich bi den drin buchstaben und bi der e, die 
got gap Moysi an der steinen taffelen uf dem berge zu 
Synay, daz diz buch gerecht si, dar uffe du, jude, diseme 
cristenen sweren salt.”’ 


Dasselbe Verfahren wurde im Jahre 1538 von der kaiserlichen 
Kammergerichtsordnung tibernommen. Es hat in die endgiiltige 
Reichskammergerichtsordnung vom Jahre 1555 Eingang ge- 
funden und von dort seinen Weg schliesslich in die partikularen 
Prozessordnungen der deutschen Lander genommen.*®* Der Jude 
musste aber jetzt — ahnlich wie schon friiher in Ntirnberg"— 


58 A. von Daniels, Dat buk wichbelde recht, S. 53; Claussen, S. 180. 

59 Miillenhoff-Scherer, S. 468; Bernstein, S. 58f. Gleichlautend im Lowen- 
berger Judeneid aus dem Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts bei Stobbe, Die Juden 
in Deutschland, S. 158; vgl. Bernstein, S. 63f. 

6o Naheres bei Bernstein, S. 74ff.; Claussen, S. 184ff. 

6 Vgl. Niirnberger Ratschlagbuch, Handschrift Nr. 52A des Bayerischen 
Staatsarchivs zu Niirnberg (Rep. 51, S. 7, VI 2/5), BI. 33a: 


“Tch versprich auch und betzeug das bei dem ewigen Adonai, das ich 
nit will begeren noch biten noch aufnemen kain erclerung, auslegung, 
abnemung, vergebung von kainem menschen, von kainem juden, 
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nicht nur die Echtheit der Torah beschwoéren, sondern auch 
ausdriicklich bekennen, dass er den Christen gegeniiber ge- 
schworenen Eid als fiir sich verbindlich ansehe, und versprechen, 
dass er sich von seinem Eid nicht lésen lassen werde.” So be- 
hielt die Verwendung der Torah bei der Eidesleistung der Juden 
noch ihre Bedeutung, selbst nachdem alle anderen Foérmlich- 
keiten weggefallen waren. 


noch erbarmung von Gott begeren, wa ich betrieg ain menschen oder 
mer mit disem aid. Amen’”’; 


auch gedruckt bei Waldmann (oben Anm. 55), S. 97. 

® Vgl. den Spruch der Leipziger Schéffen aus der Zeit zwischen 1427 und 
1439 bei G. Kisch, Leipziger Schoffenspruchsammlung, Nr. 113, S. 137: “Abra- 
ham mag auch sich mit seinem gesecze nicht behelfen, das er des eids mag 
ledig sein und los.”’ 
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THE ME‘IL ZEDAKAH 
(Third Article) 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HIS article is the third and the last in the series devoted 

to the study of the Me‘il Zedakah. The first appeared in 
the Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XI, (1936), pages 503- 
567. The second appeared in the Hebrew Union College Annual, 
Vol. XII-XIIT, (1937-1938), pages 635-696. The present article 
will survey those contents of the Me‘il Zedakah by which the 
theme announced —-the importance of charity and the heinous- 
ness of its neglect — shifts into the background and other 
themes, some cognate and some unrelated, invade the center 
of attention. 


Amounts, METHops, RECIPIENTS 


We shall accordingly consider an array of material bearing not 
upon the momentousness of giving or the sacredness of giving 
but upon the amounts and methods of giving. As regards the 
amounts, formulae vary. One phrase specifies ‘‘a tithe of all 
profit” (1444). Another quotes from Gen. Rab. 19.1, Sotah 13b, 
Ket. 67a, 104a, the maxim, ‘‘According to the camel, the bur- 
den!” (27). Mention also occurs of the half-shekel contributed 
three times a year (597) —a_half-shekel for everyone (1536), 
even for the unborn embryo (1481). 

Around this triple donation, is woven an extensive symbol- 
ism. The three corresponds to the three periods of life — child- 
hood, maturity, old age. The one-half implies that a man attains, 
on earth, only a half of his desires. When he amasses a hundred of 
something, he forthwith craves two hundred (597, 1111). Even the 
half of their desires remains unrealized by the poor; hence the 
obligation to assist the poor. The three also points to the nefesh, 


the ruah and the neshamah which Zedakah elevates. 
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Giving is bounded not only by lower limits but also by 
upper limits. The oft quoted rule of Usha designates one fifth 
of one’s possessions as the maximum which one might con- 
tribute except by way of bequest (169, 581, 1206, 1326). Sym- 
bolic implications enter here also. That denominator can typify 
the five human exclamations— Ah! Aw! Ee! Oh! Oo! —all 
five of which benevolence consecrates (581). The five can also 
signify the five books of the Pentateuch in every one of which 
benevolence is commanded. Again, the five can intimate the 
five objects present in the first Temple but missing in the second, 
owing to the sins which charity expiates — those five objects 
being the sacred fire, the ark, the cherubim, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Urim and Thumim.? The number five further suggests 
the five powers of the soul and also the five Cabalistic pargufim 
which charity unifies. In that fraction, finally, we catch hints of 
the one fifth of the peasants’ holdings which Joseph acquired 
for Pharaoh.’ 

Not a few are the devices by which one’s philanthropies can 
be financed. After setting out to purchase a lztra of meat, one 
might spend a peruta less than a litra and then assign that peruta 
to charity (19). The deprivation is too small to be felt; yet 
ultimately such tiny gifts aggregate an appreciable sum, like 


t The text also recalls that there are five impairments of the power to be- 
queath. These involve the winnings of dice players, the gains of lending on 
interest, the profits of breeding small cattle, the heave-offerings of priests and 
the tithes of Levites (581). Dr. Jacob Mann to whom I am indebted for as- 
sistance in the preparation of this as of the two previous articles points out 
that while the first three of the instances above listed are matters of moral 
obliquity, the last two are not. In this regard the last two are not homoge- 
neous with the first three. The text appends that for moral derelictions (rep- 
resented presumably by the first three of the above items) charity is the 
unquestioned expiation. 

Our text overlooks Lev. 5.16, 24; 27.13, 15, 19, 27, 31 which require res- 
titution plus one fifth of the value of the object involved in the fraud. 

We must bear in mind our need of treating our author’s numerous quo- 
tations as part of his own discourse (HUCA XI, p. 504, note 7). 

2 Further discussion of limitations of giving XII, 681, note 127 and infra, 
pp. 542-544. XII, 681 means Volume XII-XIII of the Hebrew Union College 
Annual, 1937-8, p. 681. XII is abbreviation for XII—XIII, the volume con- 
taining a prior installment of this article. 
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the small links that compose a coat of mail or the tiny threads 
which, interwoven, constitute a garment (22). 

Then there is tithing. Tithing should occur every day (1594). 
It is easier to tithe small daily amounts than to postpone tithing 
to the end of the year.3 When a large accumulation has to be 
tithed, the evil inclination may tempt one to curtail. For such 
tithes of one’s income, one should keep on hand a suitable box 
(358, 1593) or wallet (1444). Provided there be an adequate 
receptacle as well as proper book-keeping, there is no objection 
to lending out this money on substantial prospects of increase 
(358). Such money may even be loaned on interest (358, 1575 
misnumbered 1576). The poor receive that interest and, inas- 
much as the principal is not theirs but God’s, we need not 
apprehend usury. Interest is unlawful only if the money is 
human money. 

Means for benevolence can also be procured by foregoing 
costly pleasures and assigning to the necessitous the amounts 
thus saved (1663). In ’aSer yehsar lo of Deut. 15.8, the Jo refers 
to the giver and the phrase alludes to that of which the giver 
deprives himself. Sustenance, be it remembered, is as difficult — 
that is to say, as miraculous — as the cleaving of the Red Sea. 
But, from a miracle, it is improper to derive personal advantage 
(1664). One should utilize a miracle only for self-preservation. 
Therefore, one should enjoy life’s boons sparingly and let the 
poor benefit from one’s surplus (1664). Israel, be it remembered, 
seized no booty at the Red Sea nor did Joshua at Jericho nor 
the Jews of Shushan at the time of Haman (1664). 

When fasting, one should present to the poor whatever one 
would otherwise have expended on food (1329). As shown by 
the word “in my affliction” in 1 Chron. 14.22, it was by such 
self-sacrifice that David financed the building of the Temple 
(1329). To profit financially from fasting is ignoble (1329). One 
sacrifices one’s flesh and one’s blood when one fasts and the 
poor are the priests who, when sacrifices are offered, are entitled 
to their emolument. The fasting imposed at time of drought 
has the express purpose of conserving food for the needy (1664). 
Just as the residue of the sacrificial blood was poured out at 


3 XII, 689 
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the base of the altar, so should the residue of one’s resources 
become the base of one’s philanthropy (1664). Especially might 
one, in this spirit, forego some of the indulgences customary 
during the Summer (1356). And how reprehensible are the 
sumptuous dinners often spread for mourners and the craze of 
people to have their collations exceed all others in elaborateness 
(1467)! Far better were it to pool such outlays in the hands of 
one person and to beatify the departed soul by creating a fund 
for assisting students of the Torah! Better also, as Yer. Peah 
VIII (near end) reminds us, to subsidize scholarship than to 
engage in the ostentatious rearing of synagogues (1467)! By 
rearranging certain bequests, one might divert to benevolence 
the possessions otherwise transmitted to one’s heirs (844). 

There are various expedients by which alms can be con- 
veyed. An exemplar was Isaac Luria who would pay to lulab 
and etrog dealers whatever they would ask (1480). He would lay 
his money before them and bid them take whatever they desired. 
Sometimes, one gives through an intermediary.4 To decline to 
act as such intermediary is despicable (1715). Among the sins 
for which people ‘‘come down in the world” is that of neglecting 
to ‘extend the hand”’ not only by way of giving but also by way 
of functioning as the giver’s agent. Like R. Zechariah in Yer. 
Peah VIII.8, one might even, at the risk of incurring suspicion, 
accept alms ostensibly for one’s self but really for the secret 
purpose of passing them on to others (1245). If, when a penitent 
thief seeks to effect restitution, the proprietor of the stolen 
property can no longer be located, both the principal and the 
profit of the theft must be surrendered as a special philanthropic 
concession (1461). Finally, it is permissible for a poor person to 
obtain cash by selling his share of the leket (1433). The affirma- 
tion of this is one of the nine reasons why verse 23, dealing with 
the leket, interrupts the listing of the sacred days in the twenty- 
third chapter of Leviticus.s All told, Zedakah ramifies into no 
fewer than a hundred and nine different types (1210). 


4 XII, 669, note 91, also p. 690 and infra, pp. 513, 514 on the value of 
personal attention. 

5 On the manner of giving to a woman, XII, 673, note 102 and infra, 
p. 502. On ingenious tactics to avoid wounding sensibilities, infra, pp. 503, 504. 
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While one statement lauds caring for one’s minor children 
(1503) as an example of ‘‘doing Zedakah at all times’’ (Psalm 
106.30), another statement denies that gifts to one’s children 
or exclusively to one’s children discharge any charitable obliga- 
tion (1419). The supposition to that effect is stigmatized as a 
beguilement of the evil inclination (1419). The phrase maSpi‘a 
lezulato quoted from the Sefer Derek Hayyim is taken to prove 
that an act is not entirely one of Zedakah unless the recipient 
be outside of one’s family (1419).° On the other hand, aid should 
be extended even to a wealthy person if he be financially pressed 
(1594). Such aid while not hobah is, at least mizgwah, the recipient 
being poor temporarily (1594). Jews may also assist Gentiles 
(658). Though giving to a Gentile may not deliver from Gehenna, 
still it will defer death (1747). To decline to assist a Gentile is 
blameworthy (191).7 Recall Bar Kappara’s and R. Eleazar’s 
helpfulness to a Gentile and the beneficent consequences (191). 
A Gentile may not be a follower of the Torah (1747) but bene- 
volence might lead to his becoming such through conversion 
(658). To a proselyte, sustenance should be imparted by all 
means (1506). Has he not abandoned the false worship of Samael 
(Jesus?) and has he not like Jethro, attesting the Divine unity, 
joined the house of Israel? Treat him inconsiderately and he 
will backslide and thereby furnish the Gentiles with an anti- 
Jewish argument (1506). The proselyte holds a pre-eminence 
akin to that of the repentant sinner and “in the place where 
penitent sinners stand, the perfectly righteous are unable to 
stand”’ (Ber. 34b). 

It is forbidden, however, to spend tithe money on taxes or 
on gifts to the synagogue, despite the fact that such expenditures 
are elsewhere classified as charitable contributions (1213).* True 
hesed, of course, is exemplified in the support of learning (1589). 

Also pondered are the Talmudic views regarding investiga- 
tion when request is made respectively for food, clothing, or 


6 XI, 531, note 57. The remark also occurs that canceling the debt of a 
poor relative has the admirable quality of being beneficence free of ostenta- 
tion (1676). 

7 XI, 525, note 43. 

8 XI, 507. On deprecation of outlays for synagogues (1467), supra, p. 482. 
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money (163, 225). A powerful argument against investigation, 
at least in case of food, derives from the incident of Nahum of 
Gimzo whose suppliant perished of hunger before food could be 
handed him (225). Help should be extended first; only there- 
after should investigation occur into the use to which the recip- 
ient applies the vouchsafed aid (758).° 
Sometimes deception is practiced not by the applicants but 
by the donors (496). That is why the pe’ah is left at the edge of 
the field within easy view and gathered at the termination of 
the harvest, that everyone may know when and where to look 
for that allotment (497). The unscrupulous owners of fields are 
thus deterred from evading their duty, while the conscientious 
are shielded against suspicion (497). 


PREFERENCES 


The Me'‘il Zedakah abounds in certain expressions of preference. 
These involve: 


A. Preference for benevolences of certain categories. 

B. The choice between concentrated giving or diffused 
giving. 

C. Preference as regards beneficiaries. 

D. Preferences as regards times of giving. 

E. Preferences as regards administrators and solicitors. 


A. PREFERRED CATEGORIES 


In keeping with the Talmudic viewpoint, help in the form of 
food is declared superior to help in the form of money (117, 118). 
As happened in the case of Nahum of Gimzo (Ta‘an. 21a), 
fatality can result if the ingestion of food is too long delayed 
(225). 

There are also preferences as between one kind of food and 
another. Following the precedent of David at Nob, the famished 
should be fed sweets (595) to allay inanition (Bolemos). It must 
further be remembered that death may ensue if a person, seized 


9 Infra, pp. 541, 542. 
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with a craving for some viand which he sees another consuming 
is not promptly allowed a taste of that viand (631). The author 
reports having himself seen a child die of such an ungratified 
longing. 

The Me'‘il Zedakah also expatiates upon the superiority of 
loans. Great is he who, reaping profits in excess of expectation, 
devotes half of that excess to charity;'° but still greater is he 
who lends (1701) especially who lends to the poor that they 
might pursue the study of the Torah (1543). A loan can set a 
needy person to earning enough to keep his poverty concealed 
and thus rescue him from the chagrin of having others know 
his plight (1518). Nor is this the only way in which a loan acts 
gently upon a person’s sensibilities, as we shall see later." 
Nature itself sets the example here, night borrowing from day 
and day from night, moon from sun and sun from moon (1512). 
A loan granted promptly is, of course, preferable to a loan which 
arrives too late for the borrower to take advantage of reduced 
prices or a loan granted in such wise as to load the borrower 
with something of which the government can mulct him (1279), 
Some passages, on the other hand, contend that, in bestowing 
the loan, the lender should weigh the prospects of repayment 
(1516, 1518). One possibility is that of repayment from the 
earnings (1518). Especially qualified for a loan is one who pos- 
sesses a field of growing produce or who anticipates receiving 
an inheritance (1516). When the likelihood of repayment is nil, 
it becomes advisable for the loan to be withheld (1595). As the 
Psalmist cautions, ‘““The wicked borroweth and payeth not” 
(Psalm 37.21). One should not bring a person to stumble because 
of a debt which he will never liquidate (1595). Better, under 
these conditions, an outright gift than the pretense of a loan, be 
it with interest or be it without interest (1595). 

Bringing poor people to one’s house on Passover is also a 
type of benevolence offering advantage over other types. The 
advantage is that of economy (1356). Inasmuch as Passover 
lasts eight days, the expense of succoring people outside of one’s 
home is distinctly greater than that of feeding them at one’s 


10 XTI, 683. On the superiority of loans, paragraph 1501 mentioned XII, 672. 
" Infra, pp. 502, 503, 504. 
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own table. The motto, “Mixing for the ox is mixing for the 
oxen,” (Baba Mez. 69a) applies here. A candle serving one 
person can serve many persons. . 

Another example of preference inheres in the rule that 
equipping a poor person with house and furniture must precede 
arrangements for that person’s marriage (1214). 

Elsewhere the Me‘il Zedakah cites the Maimonidean teach- 
ing that the highest form of charity is the business partnership 
rescuing from poverty someone who had once been well-to-do 
(1352, 1553). Our text further quotes the laudatory verse, 
Prov. 22.9, with regard to the benefactor who snatches a needy 
person from depletion and penury by inducting that person 
into the benefactor’s own occupation (1546).” 

Nor does our text overlook the views contained in Baba 
Bat. 8ab ranking as superior to all other benevolences that of 
ransoming captives (756, 757). Since captivity is the supreme 
wretchedness, deliverance from captivity becomes the supreme 
philanthropy. Yet, even with that passage in mind, our text 
states elsewhere that the ransoming of captives is less exalted 
than the rearing of orphans (1369). 

Finally there is the discussion regarding the choice between 
the repetition of a good deed such as one has performed before 
or the rendering of a good deed for which one’s life shows no 
precedent (1737). The considerations favoring the first alter- 
native are: 


1. The saying quoted in our previous article:3 ‘‘Repeat in the 
evening the benevolence conferred in the morning” (172, 
12365 1302, 1737). 

2. The obligation to perform a new mizwah ceases when a per- 
son repeats an old one. 

3. An opportunity for the new migwah will arrive later. Such 
opportunities are Divinely sent until every one of the two 
hundred and forty-eight members of the body has engaged 
in a pious act. 


2 The motivation of many of these preferences is that of sparing the poor 
person’s sensibilities, a topic treated at length infra, pp. 499-517. 
3 XII, 686. 
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On the other hand, it might be argued that, until every one of 
the two hundred and forty-eight members of the body has been 
favored, no previous act of piety should recur. 

The decision endorsed is: 


1. Give preference to the mizwah, old or new, that entails 
financial outlay. Numerous people are on hand ready to 
perform acts which cost nothing — acts such as visits to 
the sick.%4 

2. Give preference to that mizgwah, old or new, in which some 
needy person’s life depends upon the gift. 


B. CONCENTRATION OR DIFFUSION 


As one disposes of one’s largess, which is to be preferred, con- 
centration or diffusion? On the one hand, it is held that, if funds 
are inadequate, it is better to give sufficient to one necessitous 
person than insufficient to five (758). The same preference for 
concentration may be embodied in the dictum about assisting 
not merely the needy individual but also his entire family and 
assisting adequately (638). 

Other passages express preference for a wide dispersion 
(357, 1255, 1377, 1594, 1619, 1659). Concentration of benev- 
olence brings famine into the world, as ‘Erub. 63a shows by 
its reference to Ira, the Jairite in 2 Sam. 20.26 (1594). The more 
gifts one confers, the more angels one creates (357). The more 
widely one’s benevolence is distributed, the more likely it is to 
reach someone who is worthy (357, 1255, 1435). Even though 
the gift be insufficient, giving prompts others to give and thus 
to supply the lack (1332). Do not deprecate the smallness of 
the sum. A tiny gift may suffice to complete the amount which 
the impoverished person needs for some urgent purchase (357). 
Wide diffusion, moreover, educates. Whoso gives to many, as 
Prov. 11.24 shows, will acquire the habit of giving and will 
continue giving, while he who limits his scope will miss that 
discipline and his beneficence will eventually show diminution 


14 This is not entirely correct. Necessitous sick persons should, when vis- 
ited, be granted financial assistance (356); imfra, p. 492 and note 68. 
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(1377, 1659). When, in order to cultivate the willingness to 
give, one gives thrice, one should give thrice not to the same 
person; one should give to three different persons (1615).* 
The admonition is particularly vital in connection with the 
giver’s relatives (1594). It is desirable not merely to apportion 
one’s beneficence among several relatives but, more than this, 
one should so apportion as to include non-relatives (1594). At 
least two needy persons should receive one’s gifts on Purim 
(1306). 


C. PREFERENCES AS REGARDS BENEFICIARIES 


Extensive discussion occurs as regards preferences in the choice 
of one’s beneficiaries. Some passages declare that the poor of 
one’s own city shall take precedence over the poor from out- 
of-town (92, 93, 496, 1435, 1500). This view is sustained in 
spite of the following counter-considerations: 


1. Since giver and recipient reside in separate localities, they 
are unknown to one another and that is precisely what the 
Jewish ideal of charity requires (1435).*7 

2. The poor who arrive from other cities suffer need more acute 
than that undergone by the local poor. Compared with the 
local poor who know the courtyards and other places in 
which to beg, the out-of-town poor are helpless and, as it 
were, blind. 

3. Aiding persons from distant places widens the distribution 
of one’s benevolences with the enhanced likelihood, as al- 
ready noted, of reaching the worthy.*® 

4. The phrase, “‘in thy land,” following “within thy gates” in 
Deut. 15.7, intimates the duty of heeding the poor of other 


ts XII, 690. 

6 The passage goes on to state that two gifts may be presented to the 
same person on Purim if the recipient be a friend who is likely to reciprocate 
(infra, p.495). But this would seem to fall outside of the domain of benevolence 
excepting in our author’s widely distended use of the term. Cf. XI, 505-511. 

17 Infra, p. 501. 

1 Supra, p. 487. 
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localities and even of distant localities (1640). The pain of 
one Jew is the pain of all. 


. The repetition of various words and phrases in Deut. 15.7, 


brings within the sphere of one’s charitable obligations the 
remote poor as well as the resident poor and those outside of 
the land as well as those within the land (896). 

One can, at any time, win merit by aiding the poor of one’s 
own town; why not seize the chance of winning the additional 
merit of aiding the poor who reside elsewhere (1435)? 


All of these considerations, however, are outweighed by the 


following: 


iis 


to 


Being better acquainted with the poor of one’s own city, one 
is better qualified to detect imposture (1435). 


. All of the poor are equally favorites of God. What particular 


advantage then in aiding the poor who happen to be strangers? 
The local poor, if unassisted, will subject themselves to the 
burdens and the costs of seeking help out of town. 

Showing preference to outsiders will provoke the hatred 
and the fierce antipathy of those who dwell in one’s own 
locality. 


Another preference recommended is that of granting priority 
relatives (92, 93, 496, 1435, 1500). This view is maintained 


in the face of these several countervailing factors: 


f, 


People are likely to deport themselves so haughtily toward 
a poor relative that the needy may prefer the aid of strangers 
(1435). 


. When a non-relative is the recipient, there is likelihood of 


greater generosity. One does not scruple much about skimp- 
ing on one’s gifts to kinfolk. 

With a relative, one has frequent or continuous contact; 
hence the more frequent embarrassment to which recipients 
of gratuities are exposed when relatives are the bestowers. 


Relatives, nonetheless, should receive priority for the simple 


reason that such help is less humiliating. This rule remains in 
spite of the fact that, in view of the following considerations, 
the wealthy find the helping of relatives irksome (1500): 
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1. Non-relatives are more vocal in their praises. Relatives may 
regard the gift as the giver’s obligation. 

2. Non-relatives tend to accord the gift greater publicity. 

3. Relatives reside near at hand. Once favored, they feel slight 
inhibition about asking again. 

4. Being frequenters of one’s house, relatives will repeat their © 
requests with less compunction (1500). 


Among relatives themselves, the order of preference is one’s 
father, one’s mother, one’s children (844, 1214). 

Nonetheless, preference for relatives is not all. One passage 
holds that the basis of preference should be need (1015). How 
unfair to increase the allowance of one whose resources are 
already ample and to reduce the allowance of one who requires 
all that he is, at the time, receiving (1015). Relatives are defin- 
itely excluded from priority in the case of leket, shikhah, pe’ah 
(497). The use of ta‘azob instead of titten in Lev. 19.10, indicates 
that these agricultural leavings belong to God’s poor and not to 
the field owner’s poor, that is, the field owner’s poor kinfolk 
(497). In fact, it is robbery if, in the matter of leket, Sikhah, 
pe’ah, one needy person is favored above another (418). That 
is one of the four reasons for specifying pe’ah, the corner (1433). 
Inasmuch as the corner is visible to all poor people, the owner 
is restrained from preferring the necessitous of his own clan 
(1433). 

Other conceptions of preference are that a woman is entitled 
to precedence over a man, not only in the matter of sustenance 
but also in the charitable financing of marriage (93, 103, 1214).*9 
Widows hold a certain priority over orphans (1640). Similarly, 
one should sooner lend without interest to a Jew than lend at 
interest to a non-Jew and sooner present an object to a proselyte 
than sell it to a Gentile (1434). Just as a Levite enjoys priority 
over a lay person in certain matters of ritual, so should a Levite 
obtain precedence in the matter of alms (1711). The scholarly 
must be supplied before the non-scholarly (93). 


19 But supra, this page, the father holds priority over the mother. 
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D. PREFERENCES AS REGARDS TIMES OF GIVING 


The Me‘il Zedakah also brims with reflections regarding the 
comparative or the special suitability of certain hours, days, 
and events as charitable occasions. One paragraph holds that 
it is well, imitating God, to assist the poor person at the end of 
the day when the poor person’s need is most pressing (1257).7° 
Until the day is over, hope persists that the needy one might 
procure something elsewhere. And yet, while giving at night is 
meritorious, one is not obligated to fare forth at night to ascertain 
where need may lurk (1146). A good moment for granting alms 
is upon entering the synagogue (354). Such alms are in order at 
least twice a day. Again, it is desirable, as Psalm 17.15 intimates, 
that charity precede prayer (1504, 1668), in order to separate 
one from the evil eye and to ensure the prayer’s acceptance 
(1668). Terwmah and ma‘aser in Numbers chapter eighteen, 
following immediately upon Korah, hint at this, inasmuch as a 
complicated play of Hebrew letters brings Korah and the evil 
eye into association (1668). Again, one bestows a peruta before 
praying, in order to compass certain effects predicated Cabalis- 
tically, such as that of enabling the hypostasis, Malkut, to 
plead with God in the worshiper’s behalf (1478). It is also well 
to dispense alms after the prayer is over and also after departing 
from the place of prayer (1537). Charity conferred before the 
prayer of the morning holds in check the three Kelzfot and bul- 
warks one throughout the day (1421). It is also well advised to 
grant alms before the prayer of the afternoon (1421). Both 
morning and afternoon, Isaac Luria would drop three perutoi 
into the charity box at devotions (1479). Alms are likewise 
appropriate before the prayers of the evening (1421). Though 
the evening begins the day, we regard the evening as attached 
to the day which terminates with that evening, as shown by the 
fact that, if one forgets to recite the prayer of the afternoon, 
one recites the evening prayer twice. While it is unusual to 
bestow alms at the time of evening worship, this does not justify 


20 XII, 686, 
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declining to help the poor who apply at that hour (1479). It 
merely signifies that in the evening we omit apportionments 
from the charity box (1479). The statement also refers to the 
dropping of coins in the box which, though practiced by Isaac 
Luria, is for some mystic reason, not obligatory at that time of 
the day (1479). 

Benevolence is particularly in place just before cohabitation 
(1342A) and just before childbirth (1384) ;7* also when visiting 
the sick if one finds the sick person in need (356); and just 
before starting on a journey or before attending an assembly 
or before venturing into a place of danger (1418). Also of philan- 
thropic moment is the period of mourning (1382). A son’s benev- 
olence will deliver a misanthropic father from Gehenna, provided 
the benevolence be practiced during the twelve months follow- 
ing the demise, with double contributions during the first thirty 
days and, by all means during the 52b‘ah days, this being the 
interval during which the Heavenly judgment of the dead is 
most stern. It is true that charity will not benefit a deceased 
villain; but no father is a villain to his son (1382). Like as a 
father pitieth his children, children may, in turn, compassionate 
a father. 

Thursday is mentioned in the book, Me‘zl Shemu’el”? as the 
day dedicated to charity because that was the day on which 
God created the birds and the fish which live not by their own 
efforts but by Divine sustenance (1560). Yet it is no less desir- 
able to dispense benevolence on Friday, inasmuch as man was 
created on Friday (1662), while the missing 1 in patoah tiftah 
of Deut. 15.11, with its numerical value of six, marks out Friday, 
the sixth day, as the day for “opening the hand” (1302). This 
was also the day of almsgiving appointed by Ezra; Ezra having 
ordained that women do their baking on Thursday in order to 
have bread on Friday to give to the poor (118). Frequent refer- 


2t Childbirth resembles poverty in that poverty is tantamount to death 
while childbirth is nine-tenths death (1384). Again, poverty stands related to 
the fact that man’s sustenance requires effort twice as hard as that of child- 
birthaGHexd 15267565. 

2 By Samuel David Ottolenghi, Venice 1705. Steinschneider, Catalog. Bodl. 
No. 2473. Cf. XII, note 148. 
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ence has been made to almsgiving on fast days (1214).23 On a 
fast day, as one personally experiences the sufferings of the 
hungry, one should feel stirred to dispense money, food, and 
grain (1523). 

_ That holidays are periods of almsgiving hardly needs assert- 
ing. One of the inferences to be drawn from the position of Lev. 
23.22 in the middle of the list of sacred days is that, just as one 
assigns to the poor the leket, S%:khah, and pe’ah, so does one, on 
a holiday, share with the poor that which one produces in the 
course of holiday preparations (1433). That position of verse 
twenty-two reminds us of the extra needs which beset the poor 
when the sacred days arrive. Particularly appropriate, as oc- 
casions for benevolence, are the three festivals — Passover 
symbolizing childhood, Weeks maturity and Tabernacles old 
age (597). Identified with these three dates is the half-shekel 
contributed thrice a year (597, 1481).24 Malachi 2.3 means that, 
for failure to gladden the poor on a festival, one is subject to 
punishment, even if punishment does not attend failure to 
gladden them on the Sabbath (69). Nisan, being the month of 
our prospective deliverance from exile should be the month 
for correcting the deficiency, with regard to Zedakah which 
caused the exile (1356). Let us then perform Zedakah and 
hasten our redemption. . 

Numerous are the reasons for practicing benevolence on 
Passover. The poor should constitute the public before whom 
to display one’s Passover table ornaments and_ silverware 
(1356). With the words, ha lahma ‘anya, we invite the poor to 
our table on Passover, because we ourselves emerged from 
poverty on Passover (1356). As God was merciful to us then, 
let us be merciful to the poor now (1356). Later in the service, 
the phrase, ‘‘Next year in Jerusalem!’’ comforts the poor with 
the thought of how the air of Palestine makes one wise and how 
wisdom brings opulence (1357). We must further invite the 
poor in order to deter them from eating leaven (1356). The 
view might gain headway that, for one who is impoverished, 
the eating of leaven is excusable. Again, Passover necessitates 


23 XT, 513, 514. 
24 Supra, p. 479. 
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rituals which the poor do not know or which they are not in a 
position to perform (1356). It is further of moment that, on 
Passover, the woman of the house looks upon wayfarers with 
kindlier eye (1356). For fear of exasperating his wife, a man 
ordinarily hesitates to bring a stranger to his home. It is other- 
wise on Passover. Passover, with its reminiscences of the right- 
eous women whose merits emancipated Israel, awakens the 
wife’s emulation. Israel’s exodus from Egypt was also the 
Shekinah’s exodus. Hence, on Passover, we must gladden the 
Shekinah by gladdening the poor, his vehicles. Again, since 
contrasted with leaven which stands for the evil inclination, 
mazzah symbolizes the good inclination, we must entertain the 
needy, that is, the broken-hearted with whom the good inclina- 
tion is identified (1356). Moreover, when families, with the 
addition of needy guests, combine for Passover observance, 
memory dwells upon the pascal offerings and upon the parti- 
cipant throngs (1356). We also invite the poor in anticipation 
of the coming redemption when the difference between rich and 
poor will have vanished (1356). Again, one entertains the poor 
on Passover because, at the exodus, Israel covenanted to show 
kindness to one another (1356, 1430). Finally, Passover comes 
at the approach of Summer when pleasures and indulgences 
offer the evil inclination unusual leeway (1356). At the sight 
of what the poor suffer, one feels admonished to expend upon 
the poor what one would otherwise squander on the season’s 
amusements. One meditates: ‘‘I must avoid worldly pastimes lest, 
by a turn of fortune’s wheel, I myself sink into penury” (1356). 

Shabuot, as a time for charity, has the advantage of economy, 
less being consumed by the poor during the two days of Shabuot 
than during the eight days of Passover (1356). The same applies 
to Rosh Hashanah. 

Sukkot presents a drawback in that the Sukkah is too small 
to accommodate guests (1356). And yet, on Sukkot, Zedakah 
is particularly important because, while other mzwot illuminate 
one’s brow for a day, the mizgwah of benevolence illuminates it 
for a week (1480).?5 Cabalistic linkages of Sukkot with benev- 


2s XI, 515. 
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olence are traceable in connection with the poverty-stricken 
hypostasis, Malkut (1475). An additional consideration reposes 
in the fact that, on Sukkot, one’s house abounds in dainties 
which it is fitting to share with God’s creatures. Sukkot, more- 
over, falls at a time of the year when the poor are especially 
pained at the sight of other people’s plenty (1475). 

A particularly vital occasion for benevolence is Hoshana 
Rabba, a one day festival involving comparatively few costs 
(1356). On Hoshana Rabba, the death mandates are entrusted 
to the celestial messenger (1480). Against that angel of doom, 
Zedakah is a shield. To the benevolent, he can do nought. God 
is the charitable person’s debtor, as indicated in Prov. 19.17. 
Would God, like a human king, clandestinely do away with a 
troublesome creditor (1480)? When the messenger of death 
beholds the radiance on the giver’s brow, he tears up the warrant. 
That person is inscribed for a continuation of life. He becomes, 
as it were, a member of the King’s household to touch whom 
is to commit a capital offense (1480). 

Of course, the time par excellence for charity is Purim (1476). 
If Purim falls on a Sabbath, the celebrating occurs on the day 
itself but the almsgiving takes place in advance (1318). Nor 
does Purim charity lack its Cabalistic underpinnings (1335). 
On Purim, one does not place one’s donation in a communal 
fund; one hands it to the poor directly (1220). On Purim, one 
gives even to non-Jews and to non-Jews even before one becomes 
intoxicated (1336). Gifts are bestowed upon Gentiles in recog- 
nition of the fact that the Megzllah will continue to be read in 
Messianic times, although alms will cease for lack of poverty 
(1349) and, in those times, the Gentiles will be our subordinates 
(1336). On Purim, one grants two gifts to two persons rather 
than two gifts to one person, except that person be a friend 
who is likely to reciprocate (1306). The half-shekel associated 
with Purim reminds us that by w'n n’x, Shekel is 7J'1"2, whose 
numerical value is twenty-six which is the same as the numerical 
value of m7 and one half of M7 is 7, also a Divine appelative 
(1476). In truth Zedakah hastens the Purim when God will 
rejoice because the wicked are no more (1476). The joy of the 
needy on Purim should prefigure the Divine joy of that Purim 
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Messianic (1476). Purim commemorates God’s bringing us 
from death to life (1481); inasmuch as a poor person resembles 
a dead person, Zedakah is to be: extended on Purim to all who 
ask. Again, Zedakah is a miracle, the miracle whereby God 
snatches the destitute from annihilation (1481). Accordingly, 
the citizens of any town may designate as Purim any day on 
which a miracle occurs and single out that day as a season of 
benevolence (1481). In fact, any individual for whom a wonder 
is performed adopts the day as a Purim for personal celebration. 
If that day chances to fall in the month of Adar it is, like any 
other Purim, observed in the second Adar of intercalary years. 
One in whose behalf God executes a miracle undergoes a certain 
depreciation of merit (1481). By means of Zedakah which is the 
equivalent of all the mizwot combined, that merit is restored. 
In view of the foregoing, we perceive that little is added 
when our text asserts that any time can be charity time (1503). 
One may, at any moment, be summoned before the Divine 
assizes. ‘‘The day before thy death, return!’ In all events, one 
should not postpone benevolence until death is imminent 
(1342C).7° Just as one should pray before trouble befalls, so 
should one share one’s wealth while sharing is still possible. 


E. ADMINISTRATORS AND SOLICITORS 


A final order of preference is that pertaining to charity workers. 
Charity solicitors are to be chosen from among people of a 
reputable and impeccable type (1131). Even more exacting are 
the requirements for one who is to serve as visitant of the sick. 
Such a person must be a model of health, wealth, and learning. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Comparatively little is contained in the Me‘l Zedakah on the 
subject of charity organization. The statement is quoted to the 
effect that the obligation to meet completely the wants of the 


76 XII, 688. 
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necessitous rests not upon the individual but upon the com- 
munity (587) — somewhat perhaps as the priests of old were 
supplied by the community with two vestments apiece (1306).?7 
Toward the mendicant, the individual bears no obligation at 
all or no obligation to grant more than a trivial sum (101). For 
the transient, the arrangements had to be of a public character. 
The allowance, as quoted from Baba Bat. 9a, consisted of a 
certain minimum of bread and of a pillow, while three meals 
were to be available on the Sabbath (101). | 

From Baba Bat. 8b, our text quotes the laws regarding the 
tamhuy and the kuppah — tamhuy (kettle), a supply of food 
and of money from which disbursement was made daily and 
to which the out-of-town poor as well as the local poor were 
eligible; and kuppah (box), a fund from which allotments were 
granted once a week, namely on Sabbath eve and granted to 
the resident poor only (220). The kuppah, according to Talmudic 
rule, requires two collectors and three disbursers; the tamhuy 
needs three collectors and three disbursers (1282). The authority 
is democratically vested in the people of the community to 
vote the transfer of money from the one fund to the other. We 
have already noticed that apportionment from the ‘‘box’’ does 
not occur in the evening (1479).78 

Ascertaining the needs of the poor in the community belongs 
to the duties of the leader (533). We are also apprised that 
disbursing charity and admonishing people with regard to their 
charitable obligations is among the functions of a judge (1282). 
Contributions could be compelled by the Jewish court (1213).79 
Voluntary benevolence is nonetheless superior to mandatory 
benevolence (1282). 

Also cited are various of the Talmudic laws governing solic- 
itors. Their accounts are exempt from audit (221). They must 


27 On priests as objects of benevolence, XI, 506. 

28 XII, 686. If apportionments from the Kuppah are made only on the 
eve of the Sabbath, would not distribution after dark involve the handling 
of money on the Sabbath? 

29 In modern times, such mandatory giving is represented by the benev- 
olences which are supported by taxation. As administrator of Mothers’ Assist- 
ance, the judge of to-day’s Juvenile Court disburses charitable funds. 
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be persons whose conduct is beyond reproach (224).3° Coins 
collected must, when handled, be counted one at a time (224). 
When small coins are exchanged for larger denominations, the 
larger currency must not be furnished by the collectors them- 
selves (221) but must be procured from others (223). If com- 
modities donated are sold, the collectors must not be the pur- 
chasers (223). Among those disqualified for the office of charity 
administrator is the ‘am ha-’arez (617).3! One should refrain 
from giving if the administrator is unworthy (338). 

One should desist from soliciting a person for benevolence 
at a time when he is making a vow (1718). He may actually be 
vowing a charitable contribution. If irritated or humiliated by 
the solicitor’s advances, he may retract. Moreover, while a 
person is in the act of charitable vowing, the treasurer should 
forbear to dun him for payment lest, becoming angry, that 
individual refrain from any further vowing of that kind (1718). 

Donations may be accepted from an apostate (1214). Poor 
persons, however, though obligated to give somewhat, shall 
not be pressed to give (758). Nor shall donations be sought 
from misers (383). We have already learnt that whoso solicits 
from a miser is punier than a miser.3? Seeking a contribution 
from a miser is like seeking a fish in the desert (384). The miser 
not only declines to contribute; he despises the one who asks 
him to contribute (382). From women, one may accept small 
amounts but it is reported that, in Mahoza, sums were con- 
sidered small which are elsewhere deemed sizable (217). 

What are the charitable duties of visitors from another 
town? The regulations are quoted from Meg. 27a that a group 
of people visiting in. a place in which charity is being collected 
shall contribute in that place but shall carry the money home 
to the fund of their place of residence (1333). Hanina ruled 
that, if there be in the place visited a heber ‘ir, the money donated 


3° However, the passage is mentioned according to which a communal 
head must be one who “‘carries on his back a box of reptiles.’’ (1223). A peni- 
tent sinner is presumably the embodiment of moral superiority. 

3 It will be recalled that something is said about the qualifications of 
charity administrators supra, p. 496. 

32 XII, 666. 
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by the visiting group shall be entrusted to that august body 
(1333). We must reckon with the possibility that, if the visitors 
fail to contribute in the place visited, they might not contribute 
at all (1333). Besides, they would incur the appearance of being 
“separated from the congregation.’’ The visiting group is trusted 
as regards delivering the pledged sum to their home fund; first, 
because to a Jew, money thus pledged is sacrosanct and inviolate; 
and, in the second place, because the entire group would have 
to be dishonest and to risk the consequences of dishonesty in 
order to commit fraud. If the visit be not that of a group but 
that of an individual, the contribution goes, without question, 
to the fund of the visited locality (1333). 


REGARD FOR SENSIBILITIES 


A most vital accessory of benevolence is concern for the poor 
person’s sensibilities. The remark in Lev. Rab. 34.13, about 
those who lost their wealth because they failed to stretch forth 
their hands to the needy alludes to those givers by whom the 
recipients’ sensibilities are disregarded (1416). ‘Let not the 
poor be despicable in thine eyes. Though poor, he is one of thy 
people” (1596). Arrogance toward the poor is arrogance toward 
the Cabalistic Yesod ‘Olam (1463). The assertion is quoted 
from Hag. 5a that no giving at all is preferable to the giving 
that mortifies (113, 1681). When a needy person is insulted, 
God is insulted (1293). A wise man once prayed: ‘‘Save me from 
needing the favors of a crabbed person who will keep reminding 
me how good he has been to me;”’ and that supplication applies 
particularly to the favors shown the poor (375). We shall be 
spurred to deal graciously with the poor if we but stop to con- 
sider their bitter circumstances and to put ourselves imagi- 
natively into their place (363). Wherefore, benevolence should 
be cheerful and not grudging (363, 758). To this effect, our author 
quotes Maimonides (1294). Whoso is affable to the poor honors 
God in that he acknowledges by his conduct that God created 
both him and his beneficiary (1627). We should be gracious to 
the poor as we wish God to be gracious to us (361). Imitating 
Abraham, we should honor the poor as if we were the servants 
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and they the masters (1535). Another example here is the sun 
(672). The very greatness of the sun consists in his kindliness 
toward those stricken by poverty. 

The measure of the recipient’s satisfaction is the measure of 
the giver’s reward (1294). When Rosh. Hash. 6a connects 
charity with the words ‘‘thy mouth” in Deut. 23.24, it exhorts _ 
the giving not alone of money but also of consolation; mindful 
that, while six blessings grace the giver, the consoler wins eleven 
(1203). Zedakah is completed by the gemilut hasadim by which 
it is accompanied (1294). While one fifth of one’s possessions is 
the limit of monetary giving, there is no limit for kindness 
(1206). Weeping and wailing with the poor person is a form of 
kindness (1294). The expression in Psalm 126.5, “‘sow in tears, 
reap in joy,’ alludes to the rewards in the hereafter awaiting 
such sympathetic souls (1294). Referring to the Maimonidean 
eight degrees of charity (711, 1341, 1352, 1553), our author 
correctly perceives that the merit of the highest degree resides 
in its supreme regard for the recipient’s feelings (711, 1553). 
As shown by the use of the word ‘“‘doeth” instead of “‘giveth”’ 
in the sentence from Baba Bat. 9b, ‘‘Whoso doeth charity in 
secret is greater than Moses, our master,’’ the exaltedness of a 
benevolent act is measured by its efficacy in sparing the recipient 
humiliation (1553). Indeed, the matter of the recipient’s sen- 
sibilities can figure in the donor’s ultimate purpose (1597). The 
phrase “‘that he may live with thee” in Lev. 25.36 signifies that 
the poor might yearn to avoid contacts with the more fortunate. 
But this would be regrettable. The indigent must not be driven 
to crave residence in some place where everyone is indigent and 
abhorrent of life (1597).33 By feeding and clothing him, one 
frees him from embarrassment and renders it tolerable for him 
to remain where he is. 

It is further recalled that, for various types of benevolence, 
the rule that females take precedence over males is grounded on 
the circumstance that females are subject to greater modesty 
and sensitiveness (103). The same comment holds regarding 
the priority of widows over orphans (1640). A widow — even 


33 XII, 678. 
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a wealthy widow — is more sensitive than some lusty orphan 
boy. The preference of the poor relative over the stranger is, 
as we saw, based upon the consideration that the beneficence 
of a relative might inflict less shame;*4 although account is also 
taken of the fact that a relative’s patronage might prove the 
more trying because of the frequency with which relatives tend 
to meet (1435). Not the smallest of a charity collector’s merits 
consists in his preserving the poor from the bewilderment of 
having to collect for themselves (1217). One of the many im- 
plications of the phenomenon that the w'a n’s of Zedakah yields 
the letters of Zedakah in reverse is that one should turn one’s 
face from the recipient of alms in order to spare him anguish 
(83). A similar admonition is derived in Shab. 104a from the 
alphabetic observations of the precocious youngsters (115, 
£721): 

From the need of cushioning the poor against emotional 
laceration, emerges the importance of keeping one’s benev- 
olences secret (563, 1471).35 The Talmudic assertion is quoted 
more than once that he who performs charity in secret is greater 
than Moses, our master (114, 1553). Just as the identity of the 
letters in the word Zedakah with the letters in the w’2 n's of 
that word is something hidden, so should one’s acts of benev- 
olence be hidden (83). A poor person if unhumiliated is less 
likely to blaspheme; that is why benevolence conferred secretly 
is tantamount to the sanctification of God’s name (1539). Even 
when others do not watch him receiving alms, the poor feels 
crushed; how much the more when others observe (1553). The 
person whose poverty is unknown to anyone except one’s self 
possesses a special claim on one’s help so that the concealment 
of his poverty might continue (694). In all events, happy is he 
who gives in such wise that no one knows about it except the 
recipient and the giver (1557 erroneously numbered 1556). 
Baba Bat. 9b reads not ‘“‘He who giveth charity in secret’”’ but 
“He who doeth charity in secret,’’ indicating how desirable it 
is for recipient and giver to be unaware of one another (1553). 


34 Supra, p. 489. 
35 XII, 672. 
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That is one of the reasons why the out-of-town poor should 
obtain precedence over the resident poor — giver and recip- 
ient are less likely to be acquainted (1435).3° Keeping giver 
and recipient mutually unknown was the object of the ’arntkz, 
the charity chest (1220). Such was also the function of the 
Lixkat HaSa’im, the chamber of reticence, where donors placed 
and recipients obtained the gifts, unseen by anyone (451). To 
avoid exposing the recipient to mortification, the saint of old 
would furtively cast coins into the recipient’s dwelling (1570). 
The phrase holek zedakot in Isa. 33.15 instead of noten zedakot 
implies the merit of such tactics. This ranks high also among 
the eight degrees of Maimonides (1570). Other examples here 
were Abba who, to hide his identity from those whom he aided, 
would fling his gift, bound in a scarf, behind him (116); and 
Mar Ukba who, in order to keep his identity masked, would 
deposit his gift unnoticed in the needy person’s door socket 
and who, on one occasion, leaped into an uncooled furnace in 
order to avoid disclosure (117, 1553). We have already admired 
Aaron ben Shoshan who held his agent under instructions to 
provide anonymously for numerous indigent families (1553).37 
Only the cessation of the gifts when Aaron ben Shoshan died 
revealed who the donor had been. There is but one condition 
under which secrecy is undesirable and that is when a man aids 
a woman (1681). A woman who accepts gifts risks suspicion. 
Ashamed to admit that she needed alms, she might even for- 
bear to allay suspicion. Otherwise, the possibility of inducing 
benevolence in others is all that can be said in favor of giving 
openly (1681). 

Another way of sheltering a poor person’s sensibilities is 
that of granting a loan, because rich as well as poor can be 
borrowers (1701). Inasmuch as it protects the feelings, a loan 
is more obligatory than alms (1347, 1518). Particularly is a 
loan commendable when it enables a poor person to pursue the 
study of the Torah (1543) or when it is extended to someone 


36 Supra, pp. 488, 489. Our text fails to distinguish between knowledge and 
acquaintance. To know who one’s beneficiary or who one’s benefactor may be 
is not the same as being acquainted with that beneficiary or benefactor. 

37 XII, 673. 
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who, having not yet sunk to poverty’s lowest depths, still suffers 
from an undulled sensitiveness (1347). Loans are the salvation © 
of not a few who, though needing help, are too diffident ‘to ask 
(1512). That is why a loan can often prevent suicide. Indeed, 
a small loan enabling the financially pressed to earn some profit 
may keep his poverty forever unpublished (1518). God prosper- 
ing him, he might even repay. 

There are instances — particularly when alms are rejected 
(1471, 1501) — in which the loan should be only a pretended 
loan (106, 538, 1501). For such pretended loans, in bygone days, 
pledges would at times be demanded in order to brace the poor 
person with the supposition that the loan was bona fide (506). 
The formality of having witnesses at hand was deemed appro- 
priate for the same reason (1471). By way of simulating a genuine 
transaction, the giver speaks to the recipient about the law 
court to which those who fail to pay are ultimately hailed 
(1501).38 

That the poor might escape humiliation, one should resort 
to every kind of ingenuity. Lev. Rab. 34.1 construes Ps. 41.1 
to mean not: blessed be he who giveth to the poor, but: blessed 
be he who deviseth subtle modes for aiding the poor without 
rending their hearts (107).39 That is why the knowers of Zedakah 
in Isa. 51.7 are higher than the pursuers of Zedakah in Isa. 51.1; 
the knowers are those who know how to help without wounding 
(1524). There was, for instance, the large-souled person who 
would encourage the needy to set forth their request in writing 
(396), mindful that some are too proud to ask orally (1635) or, 
like the ’ebyon, too discouraged to ask (1501). Another way of 
mitigating embarrassment is that of prefacing the benevolent 
act with some conversation (1349). 

A number of extremely complicated gimatrias are Siafolded 
to convey that, just as the gimairias are ingenious, so should 
the helper be ingenious enough to assist without paining (1446). 
While the providing of food is ordinarily more considerate than 


38 For the contrary view regarding loans, infra, p. 543. 
39 A somewhat different interpretation of Ps. 41.1 in paragraph 451, infra, 
p. 505. 
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the giving of money,‘° money should nonetheless be used, should 
the poor experience the granting of food as mentally the more 
harrowing (1163, 1418). 

A gracious person drops coins and lets the needy pick them 
up as if the coins had been found; this method is especially com- 
mendable when gifts from hand to hand would be declined 
(1501). This procedure also neutralizes the restraints and in- 
hibitions imposed by the poor person’s shyness (1501). Rabbi 
Judah Ha-Nasi would contrive to ‘‘lose’’ coins in such manner 
that some necessitous colleague would pick them up under 
conditions permitting R. Judah honestly to profess ye’us, the 
relinquishing of ownership (1227).4* There are times when the 
proper device consists in passing the coin from indoors to the 
poor person who remains outdoors and thus free of the awk- 
wardness of having to enter the house (1233). Again the hand 
of him who presents the coin can be held beneath the hand 
which recieves it — Abulafia is quoted to this effect — in 
order to create the impression that the recipient is in reality 
the donor (83, 897). This is among the many thoughts intimated 
by the fact that the letters of Zedakah are the same as those 
constituting the w'a n’s of Zedakah (83). Similarly when Ex. 
Rab. 31.14 says ‘‘Happy is he who extends his hand to the poor”’ 
rather than ‘‘Happy is he who gives to the poor,’ the passage 
refers to giving in such manner that the recipient appears to 
be not the beneficiary but the benefactor (1416, 1557 errone- 
ously numbered 1556). A ‘noted exemplar of philanthropic 
ingenuity was Rabbi Jonah in Lev. Rab. 34.1 who would pretend 
that the needy person was the heir to an estate and that repay- 
ment of the loan proffered him would take place as soon as the 
inheritance would come into his possession (107, 1446, 1524, 
1553, 1594).47 There was also the fine spirited man who assisted 
his former teacher by contriving to have the impoverished 


4° Supra, p. 484. The wife of Abba Hilkiah and the wife of Mar Ukba, 
women whose gifts of food to the needy endowed them with miraculous powers 
were mentioned XI, 523 and in paragraph 1243. 

4 XT, 559. 

# In paragraph 107, he is called R. Monah. The name in Ley. Rab. 34.1 
is R. Jonah. 
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pedagogue purchase a jewel at a ridiculously low price from a 
shabby seller and then dispose of the jewel at a copious profit 
to a sumptuously attired buyer; the jewel being all the while 
the possession of the former pupil and both seller and buyer 
being that former pupil’s disguised emissaries (451). Ps. 41.1 as 
applied to that deed is interpreted to mean: Blessed be he who 
employs a poorly clad person as an ingenious means of bringing 
aid (451). The Me‘il Zedakah correctly interprets that the 
factor of supreme secrecy is what places at the top of the Mai- 
monidean eight degrees that of ‘‘a gift, a loan, employment, 
or a business partnership enabling the poor person to be inde- 
pendent” (1553).43 There was also the pooling of bread by a 
group of laborers, the distributor of the bread managing to 
conceal from the others that one of their number possessed no 
bread (60). For his considerateness, the distributor was delivered 
from a serpent which had been appointed to destroy him.‘ 
Lauded among the forms of ‘“‘alms that are no alms’”’ is the act 
of hiring a poor person to do some work (365) or of purchasing 
from him, at a liberal price, some unsaleable object or of induct- 
ing him into one’s own occupation (1546). Then there is the 
creditor entitled to take possession of a pledge but declining to 
do so (1208); since the pledge is actually his own property, the 
waiving of it is a genuine philanthropic deed (1209). Finally, 
one can safeguard the sensibilities of the poor by imitating Job 
and conferring bounties on rich and poor without distinction 
(397). For this reason, a peculiar value attaches to Purim, the 
holiday on which gifts are presented to indigent and opulent 
alike (1220). 

Moreover, it is important to address the poor in kindly lan- 
guage. The essential merit of a loan enabling the poor to study 
the Torah arises from the comforting words of the Torah thus 
brought to the poor person’s mind (1543). Consoling words 
are implied by the double n'nb in Deut. 15.11 (1302). Despite 
the humble fare, how heartening did Solomon find the courteous 


43 This is not exactly the same as the reference to Maimonides in para- 
graph 1570, mentioned supra, p. 502. 
44 For stories of rescue from deadly serpents, XI, 535. 
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remarks addressed to him during his interlude of beggary (531)! 
One comforts a needy person by quoting: “‘The Lord lifteth the 
poor from the dust,’’ or by mentioning the ever-turning wheel of 
fortune (1347). Even when unable to give, one can speak assur- 
ingly (1347, 1506, 1588). One can aver: “I would sacrifice my 
life if I could help’ (1347). There may be limits to monetary © 
resources; there need be no limits to gentleness of manner (581). 
More valuable than anything material is respecting the needy 
and quieting him (1627). Solace is itself a form of generosity 
(1140). Better than a dishonestly pretended loan as a sedative 
for the poor person’s feelings’ are words of cheer such as: “I 
hear that you are to receive an inheritance”’ (1595).4° While six 
blessings attach to giving, eleven attach to soothing (1312, 1347, 
1401, 1402, 1561). Why? The reason is that he who consoles is 
probably unable to offer money and therefore one who is a 
sufferer himself (1401). His distress supplements the poor one’s 
distress and “‘in proportion to the pain, the reward.’’ The six 
blessings which, according to Baba Bat. 9b, crown the giving 
added to the eleven for consoling, form together a total of seven- 
teen (1347). While the six blessings of the giver signify that he 
is to be blessed with all things produced during the six days of 
creation, the five additional blessings of the consoler betoken 
the 7 of the word ‘wen in Gen. 1.31 (1402). That is to say, con- 
soling is imbued. with the spiritual implications of the Sabbath, 
some of the sixth day being appended to the Sabbath (1402). 
The consoler thus acquires a spiritual quality not unlike the 
breath exhaled in his speaking (1402). Amiable words, consti- 
tuting spiritual nourishment, win ampler compensation than 
does the mere supplying of physical nourishment; particularly 
when one persuades the poor not to rebel against life’s miseries 
or when one convinces them of immunity to Hell if they abstain 
from murmuring (1543). Indeed if one humbles oneself to the 
point of imbuing the poor with hope, one affects within oneself 


45 Supra, p. 503, infra, p. 543. 

4© Though the name of R. Jonah is not mentioned in paragraph 1595, the 
remark is that imputed to R. Jonah in Lev. Rab. 34.1 (supra, p. 504). The pre- 
tense of a loan may have been dishonest. But was R. Jonah’s pretense of an 
inheritance any less dishonest? 
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a preponderance of the good inclination over the evil inclination 
(1402). Such a one transmutes the secular into the sacred. 

The excess of five blessings which the consoler enjoys over 
the giver ultimately signifies the unification of God with the 
Shekinah and this amounts to a Cabalistically predicated join- 
ing of the male principle and the female principle (1402). The 
consoler accomplishes that unification in that he shelters God 
against the poor person’s resentment (1402). By succoring in a 
benign way, one produces, on high, a Sefa‘ of the Malkut (1312). 

~The satisfaction which the poor experience when courteously 
approached generates that Sefa'. 

The introduction of the Me‘il Zedakah denounces the rich 
who, at their almsgiving, heap the poor with contumely. The 
twice occurring mekim in the Yalkut to Wayera4’? implies a 
reproof of those who, though unable to help along material 
lines, might have rescued the poor by means of gentle words but 
failed to do so (1360).48 This alludes not only to the rich and to 
the poor who grow abusive but also to the apparently rich and 
the apparently poor (1471). Never should giving be accom- 
panied by harshness (758). Especially ill advised is censorious- 
ness toward a proselyte (1506). That proselyte may revert to 
his former religion and thus supply the Gentiles with an anti- 
Jewish argument.‘’? Nor should a needy person be lectured about 
his ability to work (1471). Exhorting him ‘‘What shanks, what 
loins, what a paunch, what avoirdupois! why not work?’’s° will 
result, as Lev. Rab. 34.4 warns, in the impoverishment of one’s 
children (157, 1341). This ensues not merely because that 
reproach involves a refusal to help or because it amounts to 
invoking the evil eye upon the needy one’s physique; but also 
because of the surliness and the insult. Changing the” in "1y to }, 
one produces ‘awon, iniquity (1341). Demanding that the poor 
exert himself is tantamount to such change. Just as a” is trans- 
muted into a 1 when the foot of the ” is straightened, so is the 


47 XII, 641, note 13. 

48 This stands for the answer to question 10 in the first series of answers 
contained in paragraph 1360. 

49 Supra, p. 483. 

5° XI, 565. XII, 653, 666, 685. 
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foot of anyone straightened when he betakes himself to toil 
(1341). Neither should one insinuate that poverty (which is 
really due to the stars)s' is the fruitage of sin (1572). Never 
sneer: ‘‘Thou art deservedly poor. Thou didst become poor 
because thou didst violate the Divine commands’’ (1572). To 
berate the poor, as we have seen, is to berate the Shekinah 
(1267). To address him gruffly is to commit overreaching (’ona’ah) 
with words (1572). A poor person might well prefer a physical 
blow to a gift accompanied by phrases bitter as wormwood 
(1471). Yekalkel debaro bamixpat in Ps. 112.5, teaches that a 
righteous person keeps his remarks from being like judgment, 
that is, from being severe (1588). 

They who reprimand the poor are unwise (1464). They 
bring trouble upon themselves. While kind words raise up 
defenders on high for those who utter them, cruel words raise 
up supermundane antagonists (1730). Innuendos hurled at the 
needy are among the iniquities for which penalty awaits the 
well-to-do in this world and in the next (1505). Yes, one who 
speaks roughly while bestowing alms incurs a two-fold hell; he 
parts with a sum of money; in addition he undergoes Divine 
punishment for his rudeness (363). A gift of a thousand pieces 
of gold wins no remuneration if presented with a scowling 
countenance (1588). 

There are numerous other ways in which consideration for 
the needy can be exercised. For instance, the charity box was 
not lifted high when carried forth from the ancient Temple, 
because the poor sickened at the sight of it (1650). The charity 
granted barely cured the illness. A highly intricate battery of 
gimatrias based on Ps. 37.3a yields the commonplace thought 
that the poor should be aided (1446). Why these labyrinthian 
computations when that duty is so obvious and so frequently 
and unequivocally prescribed in the Torah? The purpose is to 
instruct us that just as one has to ferret out these complexities, 
so should one seek out the poor and not wait for their appeal 
(1446). When it comes to begging, some people are too proud 
(1635). Some are so shy that they prefer to starve in silence 


5st XI, 565, 566. XII, 647. Infra, pp. 528, 529. 
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(1446). One should hunt out the poor in their warrens as one 
hunts out these gimatrias encased in gimatrias. One should 
carry the alms to the poor person’s dwelling (1570). That, as 
we saw, is the point to holek zedakot instead of noten zedakots? 
in Isa. 33.15. One should convey alms to those who are too 
diffident to beseech alms (1302). This is also the sense of MND in 
Deut. 15.11. The missing ) in OND implies: Do not delay until 
he comes to your house. Go forth to meet him. Or carry forth 
the gift to the gate where the necessitous one tarries (1302). Or, 
in the manner of Job, keep the house doors open, facilitating 
entrance. A certain saint once missed an interview with Elijah, 
because the porter’s lodge (bet Sa‘ar) which he had built obstructed 
the path to his abode (1302). Bidding the poor to step into one’s 
house suggests the offering of the first fruits (396, 1733). The 
poor, entering one’s domicile and perceiving its comforts and 
conveniences, rejoices as a man rejoices who beholds the first 
fruits of his garden (1733). Divine recompense follows the 
benevolence even as it does that sacred offering.‘3 

Among the reasons for entertaining poor persons as one’s 
guests at Seder is the reference to ‘‘Next year in Jerusalem!” 
which consoles the needy with the prospects of a glorious redemp- 
tion and of leket, Sikhah, and pe’ah which, in Palestine, will 
again become accessible (1356, 1357). Furthermore, among the 
reasons for not reading the Book of Esther in public on the 
Sabbath is the circumstance that when that book is read, the 
poor expect alms (1318). On the Sabbath, when money is not 
carried, the poor would suffer disappointment. Moreover, one 
of the advantages of the pe’ah is that the corner of a field is 
something which the poor can readily see (1433); consequently 
they need lose no time waiting for their allowance. In the interim, 
they can work at their occupations. And one of the motives in 
granting the local poor eleemosynary preference over the poor 
from out-of-town is that of sparing the poor the loss, the trouble, 


52 Supra, p. 502. 

ss On the other hand, paragraph 984 observes that the sight of the security 
and the advantages enjoyed by the rich afflict the poor with an increase of terror. 
Cf. paragraph 1475 mentioned supra, p. 495. 
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and the danger of journeying to some other locality (1435).54 
Why does it say in Ex. Rab. 31.14 not ‘‘Happy is he who gives to 
the poor” but ‘‘Happy is he who extends his hand to the poor” 
(1557 misnumbered 1556)? The passage refers to one who keeps 
his hand in his purse that his giving might entail no delay. To 
forestall that procrastination so annoying to the poor, one 
should have the coin ready in one’s hand or one’s hand in one’s 
wallet before the prospective recipient arrives (86). 

Among the reasons why ‘‘the needy shall never cease from 
the land”’ is the fact that people enjoy the presence of persons 
to whom they can feel superior (1522). But the truly superior . 
person is not of that stripe. The truly superior individual seeks 
to lift the poor out of their low estate. When extending charity, 
one should contemplate one’s sins and thus avoid the imputa- 
tion that poverty is the outcome of sins and that the poor person 
is guilty of sins (1311). And with God’s bias toward the un- 
fortunate as a model, the rich should never ignore their im- 

_pecunious relatives (1597). Remember also that failure to 
acknowledge a greeting is the equivalent of theft (1702). One 
robs a person of the amenity which is his due, indeed the only 
thing of which it is possible to rob the propertyless. No wonder 
that the letters of the word ga’eh, proud, are the initials of gozel 
et ‘aniyim, robbing the poor. Impressive also is the resemblance 
between ‘ani, poor and ‘anah, to answer (1702). ‘‘The face of 
the poor” in Isa. 3.15 alludes to the poor person’s blush when 
his salute is not returned. At least, in one’s own house, one 
recognizes the poor even if one hesitates to do so on the street. 
The needy should be made to feel not like a stranger but like 
a sojourner (1600). 

Accepting a pledge for a pretended loan not only creates the 
comforting illusion that a loan is really meant;55 it also prepares 
the poor person for the pleasure of getting his pledge back (506); 
while one way in which leket, Sikhah, and pe’ah manifest the 
Divine mercy consists in the fact that the poor, by lingering in 
the field, can enjoy the phantasy of owning the field (900). 


54 Supra, p. 489. 
55 Supra, p. 503, infra, p. 543. 
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Moreover, among the nine reasons for the position of Lev. 23.22 
between the two lists of sacred days is that leket, Sikhah, pe’ah 
correspond to the three sources of wealth — trade, findings, 
inheritances (1433). This permits the poor a taste, as it were, 
of acquisition by normal channels. Also of consequence is the 
hope which wells up in a poor person’s heart when he sees another 
poor person obtaining aid (906). Succor the ’ebyon who stands 
at a deeper level of poverty than the dal and your act will cheer 
the dal.s° One can also mitigate a poor person’s abjectness by 
taking him along at times and showing him how, occasionally, 
loans are needed by the rich (1516). On Sabbaths and on sacred 
days, when numerous people are at synagogue, let the preaching 
dilate upon the troubles of the rich, so that, listening to these 
discourses, the poor may take heart (1526, 1527). Trouble 
plagues the wealth that comes from God; how much the more 
does it blight the wealth for which one has to be thankful to 
man. If, when helping, one weeps and wails with the sufferer, 
the needy one imbibes solace by noticing how his benefactor is 
concerned to be himself assisted should the wheel of fortune 
turn (1294). 

Another form of considerateness is the taciturnity that the 
righteous maintain in order to keep the needy from expecting 
too much and then relapsing into the anguish of receiving less 
than the sum for which they had hoped (679). We should also 
spare the poor the recital of our troubles (1535). Body and mind 
break at the narrating of hard events. It goes without saying 
that no one should be sharp-mannered (1342B). Avoid sarcasm 
(1572). As one ridicules an ignoramus by calling him learned, 
so one ridicules a needy person by calling him rich (1572). For 
such scoffing, God will make the indigent really rich and the 
scoffer poor — poor with the poverty which spells death.s? 
Among the derelictions accounting for the impoverishment of 
persons once wealthy, is that of contemptuously flinging coins 
at those who apply for alms (1715). The verse, Amos 5.7b, pil- 
lories that viciousness — throwing the money on the ground 


56 On the several gradations of poverty, XII, notes 52, 55, 132 and para- 
graphs 906, 918, 924, 940, 970, 983, 1075, 1468, 1522, 1548, 1643. 
57 XT, 519, 532. 
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for the recipient to pick up and not placing it politely in his 
hand (968). When the poor is dishonored, the Shekinah is dis- 
honored (960). 

The poor should receive of one’s best (1126, 1142, 1392). 
This is taught by God’s bestowal of the manna which was the 
best of all viands (1296). The poor should be vouchsafed a taste 
of everything served, just as the manna tasted like food of every 
kind (1296). The manna further demonstrates that the needy 
one should receive the food which he most desires, even fatted 
calf and aged wine, just as the manna savored of any food which 
the eater might relish (1296). In this regard, also, the sanctity - 
of charitable offerings rivals that of the first fruits (396, 1733). 
Our author comments on the frequency with which he quotes 
Prov. 19.17, ‘He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth unto 
the Lord,’ as he affirms that, when one serves the choicest of 
edibles to the needy, one offers them to God (1731). One who, 
at a meal, does not regale the poor with the best, who, in fact, 
assigns them only left-overs, does God an injury (1392, 1569). 
This can be extenuated only under circumstances in which 
“thine own life taketh precedence’’ (1569). Such iniquity be- 
comes pardonable only when the time arrives for a general 
pardoning of the world (1569). A sinner of that type was Cain. 
All that Cain granted was the leavings. That was why ‘‘unto 
Cain’s offering, the Lord had no regard.” In Prov. 22.9, “He 
giveth of his bread to the poor”’ signifies that the food which 
one serves is the same as the food which he himself eats (1546, 
1625). Whoever follows this is ‘“‘good-eyed” though he possess 
not more than a loaf (1546). One should deal one’s bread, that 
is, one’s own bread, in the sense of dispensing food in no wise 
inferior to that of one’s own menu (1310, 1713). And, like 
Abraham, one should serve the poor first (1392). One who thus 
favors the poor will be forgiven any sin committed that day. 
He will escape the retribution appointed against him. Judgment 
against him will be transmuted into mercy (1392). And, if one 
goes so far as to supply the poor with luxuries, one makes peace 
between them and the Almighty (1713). R. Johanan shared 
with his servants any meat he ate and any wine he drank (1225). 


58 Supra, p. 509. 
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The Rabbinic rules are quoted which prescribe that poor 
people be supplied with bread, dough, flour, money, or dainties, 
as may chance to be fitting (101A, 1302). This is bidden by the 
double n"nb in Deut. 15.11. One must allow for the needy person’s 
habits and prior modes of living (636). People of refined tastes 
may die of revulsion as, according to Git. 56a, Martha the 
daughter of Boethus expired from stepping on some dung — 
others say, from eating a certain species of fig (96, 636). A like 
case was that of a stranger who requested and received from 
R. Nehemiah some beans but who, to the good Nehemiah’s 
infinite remorse, suffered a disgust from which he perished (96, 
587, 636, 679). The author of the Me‘il Zedakah finds himself 
obliged to conjecture that there may have been two Nehemiahs, 
because another account maintains that what the stranger 
requested was poultry but that Nehemiah, instead of furnishing 
poultry, gave the money to purchase some ordinary meat, the 
eating of which produced the fatal repugnance (587). Nobly did 
Raba supply a poor wayfarer with a fatted hen (98); and very 
properly did the people of Sepphoris furnish a certain indigent 
a pound of meat daily, although a head of cattle had to be 
slaughtered, day by’day, for that special purpose (95, 587). 
Job, after serving meat to a poor transient, would ask what the 
guest might desire in addition (1713). 

According to the Zohar one should, out of regard for their 
feelings, place before the poor, bread in neatly broken pieces or 
slices (147). For a similar reason, the bread should be cut in the 
poor person’s presence (364). The food should, if necessary, be 
placed in the eater’s mouth (101). Not only food but also all 
other accommodations must be determined by the poor person’s 
tastes and former habits. Did not Hillel procure a horse for an 
indigent of noble lineage and did not he himself function as 
footman (95)? From Job, the widow with her feminine longings 
and fancies would receive whatever she might desire of that 
which she saw him and others enjoying (1713). Job made no 
attempt to divert her mind from those enticements (1081, 1713). 

Then there is the thought that personal attention to the 
poor surpasses delegated attention (586, 856, 1377). Such is the 
force of ma‘adanne melek in Gen. 49.20 (1748). Serving dainties 
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to a King, here the King of the Universe, is a task which is to 
be entrusted to no deputy (1748). While a passage quoted from 
Yedidiah Abulafias’ may mean: perform benevolence in any 
manner so long as you but perform it, that passage can also 
mean: perform it personally and not through any substitute 
(1351). Though one has a hundred servants, one should one’s 
self minister to the needy (1535). One should stand before them 
as did Abraham, than whom there was none greater (1535). 
One of the reasons for the superiority of personal ministrations 
rests on the possibility that a substitute might misunderstand 
and suspect imposture (586). Giving through others is one of ~ 
the quirks by which stingy people, shamed into giving, betray 
their evil ways and attitudes (1377). Typical of benevolence 
personally conducted was Noah’s kindness to the animals (856). 
Abraham ministered personally, as we have often had occasion 
to comment (544, 1535), while David yearned that his son, 
Solomon, would himself and not through any surrogate, judge 
the cause of the underprivileged (941). God Himself acts per- 
sonally (652, 1675). Why the remark in Yalkut Re’ubeni that 
God’s sending the manna teaches charity (1296)? Does not 
Scripture expressly command charity? The point is that, just 
as God imparted the manna personally, so shall we personally 
attend to the poor.” 

Wayfarers are to be welcomed as one would wish himself to 
be welcomed (360). A visit from a poor person is a God-send 
and should be thus regarded (1310). One should greet the 
stranger and place refreshment before him, mindful that many 
a wanderer is too bashful to state his needs (1535). Indeed, 
saluting the wayfarer.is like saluting the Shekinah; feeding him 


59 Abulafia is mentioned in paragraph 1349 and is the last author cited 
prior to 1351. Yedidyah Abulafia is mentioned in the Sefer Toledot Hakme 
Yerushalayim by A. L. Frumkin, (edit. Eliezer Rivkin), Jerusalem 1929, I, 
55 and II, 55, only as the father of Jacob Abulafia and Hayyim Abulafia. 

6° The divergent idea appears also. Among the reasons assigned for ‘oseh 
instead of noten in ha-‘oseh zedakah baseter in Baba Batra 9b, is the supposition 
that ‘oseh refers to delegated benevolence like that of Aaron ben Shoshan 
(supra, p. 502), benevolence in which the donor’s identity remains secret. Here 
the thought seems to be that, even though the act of giving be secret, the poor 
are humiliated unless the identity of the giver is also secret (1553). 
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is like feeding the Shekinah (1535). To address to the new 
arrival the first word of greeting is the same as gladdening him 
with food and drink (1299), such as Abraham enjoyed at the 
hands of Melkizedek (1299). Because the Moabites, approached 
by Israel, failed in this particular, they are charged with in- 
hospitality (1299). As Meir Danon** shows in his interpreta- 
tion of Isa. 32.17a: ‘‘ma‘aseh ha-gedakah Salom,’’ bidding one 
“Shalom!” and the granting of Zedakah are one and the same 
(1299). The greeter is the likeminded of whom the greeted will 
ask food and drink without restraint. The greeter confers upon 
the greeted a pleasure like that obtainable from food and drink. 
Hence the saying in Berakot (6b, bottom) that failure to greet 
a person who expects a greeting is tantamount to robbery, that 
is, to robbing him of food and drink (1299). And when one offers 
food and drink, one should do it with radiant countenance 
(1535), concealing any sorrows or worries experienced at the 
time (360). One should never display an angry or morose.coun- 
tenance (1533B) and one should speak in a manner refreshing 
to the soul (1535). Even though one’s house be not a public 
square, humiliation nonetheless dogs the stranger’s steps (1533B). 
Most laudable was the ancient ideal of keeping one’s abode 
open to all comers and of making the necessitous feel at ease 
and ready to accept help (9). Exemplary in this particular was 
R. Hoshayah whom Yer. Pe’ah VIII, 8 reports to have lavished 
such signal honors upon a poor blind teacher by whom his house 
was frequented (589). A host who is grudging renders a hospi- 
tality the acceptance of which amounts to idolatry (678). The 
food eaten changes, in one’s body, to the poison of an adder. 
Even outside of the eleemosynary sphere, much can be done 
to promote the needy person’s composure. Thus, as already 
noted in another connection,“ when one lends to the wealthy, 
one should contrive to let the poor look on and imbibe comfort 
from the thought that they are not the only ones obliged to 


602 The only Meir Danon mentioned in modern catalogues and encyclo- 
pedias is the one born in 1770, forty-one years after our author’s death. For 
’ this reminder as well as for numerous other helpful suggestions and correc- 
tions, thanks are due to Dr. Z. Diesendruck. 

& Supra, p. 511. 
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borrow (878, 1516). Once upon a time, some diners, charmingly 
considerate of their waiter, obtained the reward ofa conversa- 
tion with Elijah (631). Association with the suffering poor is 
distinctly more beneficial for one’s soul than hobnobbing with 
the self indulgent rich (735). 

Religion goes far toward obliterating the distinction between 
needy and wealthy. Many are the particulars in which ‘All 
Israel are brethren”’ (735). “Brother” in Lev. 25.39, has a range 
of meaning far wider than that of one’s immediate family (1598). 
We are brethren because one God created us (1523, 1627). As 
God’s undiscriminating bestowal of the manna evinces, poor 
and rich are equal before Him (1296B) even though a person 
may have become poor as a consequence of his sins (346). God 
is, according to Lev. Rab. 21.4, the God of poor and rich alike 
(1606). At least in the matter of prayer, the poor are the equals 
of Moses (346). It needs no mention that poor and rich are equal 
in the-grave (1307). 

When oblations are offered, those of the poor and those of 
the rich are equally acceptable (1403). Each is obligated to 
offer according to his means. God looks with equal favor upon 
the poor man’s expiatory sheep and the rich man’s ox (641). 
When a poor person, upon recovering from leprosy, undergoes 
purification he may, if he can afford it, sacrifice two lambs 
precisely as does the wealthy (883). At the altar the poor sac- 
rificiant’s bird compensates for the paucity of its price by the 
intensity of its odor (526). If differences between the rich and 
the poor were permitted as regards the containers in which 
they bring the first fruits, that was only for the purpose of 
honoring the sanctuary (460). 

We have noticed that, on Purim, gifts are received by rich 
and poor alike (1220); and, in order that all inequalities of 
status might be effaced, girls would dance on the fifteenth of 
Ab in borrowed robes (460). Among the reasons why we enter- 
tain the poor on Passover is the sentiment which might be 
expressed by saying: ‘‘Lord, deem us as the poor, Thy beloved. 
We are all alike children, as it were, of the same parents” (1356). 
Furthermore, we invite the poor to our tables on Passover in 
anticipation of the glorious future when the distinction between 
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rich and poor will be no more (1356). Seeing the poor on Pass- 
over, one meditates: ‘‘His fathers, like mine stood at Sinai. 
Only the Divine mercy — which I must take care not to for- 
feit — renders me more fortunate’’ (1356). 

All mourners receive their food in willow baskets and their 
drink in plain glass cups (460). All dead are conveyed on the 
same kind of bier and, in times of famine, everyone wears a veil 
so as to hide all differences of economic rank. Deut. 32.1 enjoins 
the Torah on rich and poor alike — the rich symbolized by the 
heavens and the poor by the earth (1690). This equality is fur- 
ther stressed in the laws governing the treatment of the Hebrew 
slave (660). All Jews are equal with regard to the compensating 
of boSet (523). Similarly, in the payment of the shekel, the shekel 
being for the atonement of the soul, is the same for all, thus 
proclaiming that all souls are of equal worth (882). 

In fact, there are some particulars in which the poor enjoy 
a kind of superiority. Wealth has its miseries and poverty its 
compensations, analogous to the manna of which no one had 
an excess and no one a deficiency, even when some disobeyed 
Moses and hoarded it (1527). We have already noticed how, on 
a certain occasion, a poor man’s herbs proved ritually more 
efficacious than a rich man’s ox (528);% and how a poor man 
took precedence at the altar over King Agrippa and how the 
priest’s act of granting that precedence won the king’s approval 
(527). A happy poor person is better conditioned than a miserly 
rich person (1307). Because of that happiness, the rich some- 
times envy the poor. And sometimes the rich covet the moral 
superiority of the poor.% 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The Me‘il Zedakah contains much that we of today would 
classify not under charity but under social justice and which 
the Me‘il Zedakah would itself hardly classify as charity despite 


62 XII, 640, 643, 658. 

6 In paragraph 1598, we found the divergent thought that, in this world, 
some have to govern and some to serve. It is that way with the members of 
the body; some are rulers and some are subjects. XII, 642 and infra, p. 535. 
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the wide range of meaning with which the Me‘il Zedakah invests 
that term. Not unlike a critique frequently voiced by modern 
advocates of drastic social change is the observation that charity 
— evidently despite its hundred and nine different categories 
(1210) — does not eliminate economic misery (1665). 

As everything borrows from everything — day from night, 
sun from moon, and the like — man should similarly advance 
the social good by promoting brotherhood and peace (1512). 
But human conduct, alas, shows the opposite tendency. Isa. 
10.2 (959) and Amos 8.6 (971) censure those who despoil the 
poor (656) as well as those who merely refuse to help the poor 
(959, 971). Why is money called damim (1528)? The reasons are 
varied; but one of them is that the possessors of money become 
shedders of blood owing to their harshness. They are shedders 
of blood in that they wield the power to inflict deadly harm. 
Unlike the poor who, being broken hearted, are remote from 
sin, the rich betray a special penchant for sin (615). To such an 
extent is sin expected of the rich that the king is required to 
write, with his own hand, two scrolls of the law (1339). The 
purport of the seven biblical synonyms for “poor’’— eight 
according to Lev. Rab. 34.6,— is that the rich handles the 
poor as if the blood of the poor were the blood of an evil man, 
deserving death, dam ’adam ra‘, formed from the initials of the 
seven synonyms, dal, misken, ’ebyon, dak, mak, ras, ‘ani (1665). 
So unusual is it for the rich to exemplify the fourteen particulars 
in which the poor is Divinely exalted, that if perchance he does 
do so, his rewards are exceptional (1608). 

There are such oppressive acts as that of defrauding the 
worker of his wage (657, 894) or of delaying the payment of his 
wage (485, 1389) — inexcusable even if the employer needs 
the money for some opportune bargain. Underpaying needy 
workers or reducing their pay is meant in Isa. 3.14 by ‘‘the spoil 
of the poor” (1702). The passage can also mean hiring the poor 
person to commit theft. In Lev. 19.13, ‘‘with thee’’ in the sen- 


64 A wealthy person may be dubbed “‘blood shedder”’ inasmuch asall troubles 
are blamed on him even though he be innocent. His money is regarded as the 
blood of others in his possession (1528). Infra, p. 551. 
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tence, “‘the wages shall not abide with thee,” signifies that one 
may not withhold the worker’s pay even though the worker 
himself desires it (1390). There is also the rich person who allots 
seed to the poor on terms of sharing the crop and who then 
appropriates the entire yield (1505). 

By means of a homily on Amos 5.11, censorious reference 
falls upon the act of interfering with a poor person’s attempt 
to earn a mite by transporting a sack of corn (969). A villainy 
of similar magnitude is that of seizing what a poor person has 
collected by way of alms (926). Again, in Isa. 3.14, those rulers 
are condemned who steal from the poor that which the poor, to 
meet their own desperate wants, have themselves stolen (1088, 
1702). Neither by speech nor by financial manipulations should 
one oppress a stranger (1506). Hence God’s numerous ordi- 
nances protecting the stranger. 

Another form of oppression is the attitude of supercilious- 
ness. If ‘‘the poor shall not cease from the land,” it is because, 
in their perversity, men feel their importance enhanced when 
they confront their financial inferiors, just as people enjoy meet- 
ing lunatics, their intellectual inferiors (1522). According to 
Deut. 15.7, the distinction between poor and rich was to be 
conserved by the presence of poor Gentiles over whom one 
would have the opportunity to gloat, if obsessed with that 
desire (1522). 

There is the illegal selling of the poor debtor into slavery 
(965) and, akin to this, the failure to grant the slave manu- 
mission (128). Nor should one, when manumitting, overlook 
the duty of equipping the freedman generously (1353). Treat 
the bondman as a hired man (898). He must not be degraded. 

There are, further, the various forms of injustice in the law 
courts (392, 656, 853, 959). Job 22.9 alludes to judges who sub- 
ject orphans to arm breaking tasks at drawing water and at 
chopping wood (905). There are also the exploitations practiced 
through the forging of documents and through embezzlement 
which, killing its victim, drives his wife and children into servi- 


65 At the same time, the judge should not let the necessities of the poor 
influence him to favor the poor unjustly (881). Infra, p. 544. 
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tude (959, 1590). Again, there is the failure to obey the law 
about returning the pledged garment by nightfall (879, 1517). 
Similarly odious are those guardians who, in times of emergency, 
bury the funds of their charges in places less secure than those 
in which they conceal their own (968). Another form of social 
malfeasance is the attempt of the wicked to lead the poor into 
moral obliquity (926). 

Then there are the laws against the charging of interest, 
usury as it is called (745, 1517, 1572, 1590, 1596, 1605) —a 
vice to which, as shown by the plural testmun in Ex. 22.24, 
multitudes are addicted (1596). The statute against the charg- — 
ing of interest in Ex. 22.24, constitutes one of the three passages 
in which the Bible uses the word ‘“‘if” in connection not with the 
optional but with the obligatory (1517). One is forbidden to 
lend on interest even to the rich and even for the purpose of 
charity or of placing the proceeds in the free loan fund (1516), 
or for any other project of the general good (1596). Interest 
is unbrotherly; it is something charged to foreigners (1516). 
Interest is forbidden even when, in view of the profit he earns 
from the loan, the borrower readily consents (1605, 1575 mis- 
numbered 1576). 

Why is it objectionable to pay hire for money though not 
for cattle or for implements (1516)? He who borrows cattle or 
implements borrows for production and should share his gain; 
while the borrower of money borrows to supply his personal 
needs or to liquidate a debt. One remunerates the owner of 
cattle or of implements for the period of their use; the period 
of interest charging extends continuously from the moment 
of borrowing to the moment of repaying (1516). One sends to 
another a sheep or a goat and, a year later, receives in return 
a sheep or goat of identical size, having meanwhile been deprived 
of the walue accruing from the animal’s growth. The price of 
the hire must counterbalance the loss (1516). 

It is true, interest is paid by the Deity (1516). He returns 
what one expends for charity plus the reward for the deed. But 


° Other instances occur in connection with the pledging of garments (1517 
commenting on Ex. 22.25). 
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this does not warrant the charging of interest on the part of 
man. God, the ordainer of the law may suspend the law. 
Interest is like the serpent’s virus whose effects appear not 
at once but gradually (1575 misnumbered 1576, 1596). It is an 
angel of death (1596). 
The rich man who exacts interest from the poor bolsters his 
act with the following sophistries (1606): 


1. “I am more righteous than the poor.”’ 

2. “Mine is the luckier star.”’ 

3. “I am more energetic.” 

4. “The poor are obviously the objects of Divine disfavor.” - 
5. “My conduct has obviously evoked the Divine favor.” — 
6. “The poor has had his day in a prior incarnation.”’ 


One by one, by means of homilies on the separate phrases in 
Lev. 25.37, 38, these several ‘“‘arguments” are ‘‘refuted.’’ Nor 
is the levying of interest excusable on the grounds that the 
borrower is someone whom God made poor in punishment for 
sin (1572). 

Charging the poor interest is, in fact, an act of brazen ingrati- 
tude (1596). It is a returning of evil for good. God handed over 
to the rich what belongs to the poor in order that the world 
might be preserved through charity (1605). From the preserva- 
tion of the world, the poor reap no benefit. To the poor, life 
brings naught but misery.°? World maintenance is of advantage 
only to the privileged. Why force the poor to pay for the service 
which he renders, in that he accepts alms and thus achieves 
the perpetuation of the cosmos? The very principle not to penal- 
ize an act of beneficence would apply here. 

Inasmuch as the rich hold that which is in reality the property 
of the poor, it follows that, when a poor person pays interest, he 
pays for the use of his own money (1605). 

One should charge neither money interest nor interest in 
kind, such as that of lending a measure of grain and claiming in 


67 XI, 519-521 and XII, 643. On the advantages of being poor, supra, 
Daves 
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return a measure and a half (1572). Of similar import is the lend- 
ing of coin dificient in brass or silver content and obtaining 
normal coins in repayment (1595).% 

It is not enough to eschew exploitation in the open (1573). 
Also to be shunned is exploitation in secret. Be not like him who 
heeds the Jewish dietary in public but violates it in private. - 
Crucial is what one does when unseen. 

The victims of social injustice are widows and orphans (128, 
905, 912, 959, 968, 1076, 1113), working people (485, 894, 1389, 
1390), and strangers or converts (847, 1506). The very word ger 
is connected with gargar, a berry — something that BEES alone 
and forsaken on the top of a tree (1506). 

Before leaving this phase of our subject, it may be well to 
raise a question which will occupy us at greater length later in 
this study, namely the question of relevance.°? Certain more or 
less tenuous connections are posited between social justice, on 
the one hand and, on the other, the charity which the Me‘il 
Zedakah announces as its theme. How rectitude in the law 
court comes to be called Zedakah, we have already noticed.7° 
Rated as Zedakah of the supreme type is the act of rescuing the 


68 In accordance with a Palestinian practice, it is permitted to lend on in- 
terest funds whose income is dedicated to the maintenance of teachers and of 
students (1575 misnumbered 1576). Here, the analogy of a serpent whose venom 
spreads from a small bite is inapplicable. Helping a scholar imbues one with 
merit as if one were a scholar; and this is, by no means, like being bitten by 
a snake. 

The charitable lends to God; and it is permitted to pay God interest. 
Interest is taboo only between man and man. God uses the interest to aid the 
needy. Supra, p. 481 on paragraph 358. 

Moreover, the fund is not something that the poor own. Hence they 
are not guilty of accepting interest when they obtain the fund’s proceeds. The 
administrator of the fund acts not as their agent but as their overseer. 

In a word, the charging of interest ceases to be vicious if the gains are 
used to assist students of the Torah, whose work sustains the world, or if the 
gains be expended upon visiting the sick with its stimulation of repentance. 
The payer of such interest rejoices because he accomplishes good. How can 
we regard him as infected with the virus of a serpent? (1575 misnumbered 
1576). 

69 Infra, pp. 545-554. 

70 XJ, 507. Also paragraph 1062. 
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poor from their oppressors and restoring to them what is right- 
fully their own (543). 

Another point of connection lurks in the thought that ill 
gotten gains bring poverty as a punishment and, as a conse- 
quence, the charity needed to relieve the poverty (656). 

Yet another connection resides in the tendency of one moral 
shortcoming to foster another. He who is dilatory at wage pay- 
ing will become dilatory at almsgiving (485). Of similar disposi- 
tion to be uncharitable are the usurers (745). Conversely, 
generous treatment of the manumitted slave engenders habits 
of promptness in the fulfilling of vows (1353). 

Still another connection is furnished by the illusion that ill 
gotten gain is cleansed of its smirch if the exploiting is done to 
acquire funds for worthy causes (1573). Though one may, by 
this ruse, escape the condemnation of men, one does not elude 
the fire of Hell (1573). Charity performed with tainted“money? 
is like a woman’s refreshing sick people with apples obtained 
by committing acts of adultery (1022, 1573). No less a strand of 
linkage is the opinion to the contrary that, if the gains are 
expended on philanthropy, the charging of interest ceases to 
be objectionable (1573). 

A further connection appears in the view already quoted 
that, inasmuch as the poor, by accepting charity, render the 
important service of preserving the world, the act of charging 
them interest becomes all the more outrageous (1605). 

A final contact between charity and usury is this: A person 
hesitates to denounce a usurer for fear of the financial injury 
he will suffer if he attacks the powerful (1590). To be in a posi- 
tion to protest, one needs many friends and helpers. Through 
generosity one acquires such friends and helpers. 

On the whole, however, much of this material is not germane 
to the topic of charity, whether we take the word in its ordinary 
sense or in the expanded sense to which it is stretched by our 
author.73 


™ XI, 546. 
72 Supra, note 68. 
73 XI, 505-511. 
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~THE CONSEQUENCES OF SOCIAL INJUSTICE 


The enormity of social injustice is manifest in its consequences. 
Usury produces the condition mentioned in Abot II.8: ‘‘The 
more the possessions, the more the worry’ (1429). But the 
chief sufferers are the victims. We have been reminded how 
usury resembles the serpent’s virus; the effects are no less bane- 
ful for being gradual (1575 misnumbered 1576). Fraud, which 
slays through privation and anguish, widows the victim’s wife, 
orphans his children and drives those widows and orphans into 
bondage (959). Ill gotten gain, of course, makes the victim poor 
and how often have we recalled that the poor resemble the dead 
(656)! Robbing a person of a single peruta can starve him (481). 
Deadly grief and penury can also be induced by the judge who 
delivers an unjust decision (853). It needs no telling that one 
slays a worker if one deprives him of his wage (657). It is blood- 
shed even to postpone his wage (485). Death is indicated in the 
very blanching of the aggrieved one’s face (656). 

Once a worker committed suicide because the employer 
broke his promise to pay the wage before the worker’s wedding 
day (1694). The worker needed the money for the marriage. 
The author of the Me‘il Zedakah had himself interviewed the 
suicide, conversing with the soul which had entered the body of 
a woman. The oppressive employer, by hastening the worker’s 
death, assumes jurisdiction over the worker’s spirit as well as 
over his flesh and thus infringes upon a province which belongs 
to God alone (657). 

Inasmuch as the outer garment is the only clothing a poor 
person possesses, failure to return the pledged garment by 
nightfall obliges the hapless one to sleep in utter nakedness 
(879). . 

The oppression of the extremely poor drives those who are 
a little less poor into seclusion and extinction (970). Similarly, 
the unjust judge, harsh in his treatment of orphans, frightens 
widows from bringing their grievances into court (905). Like a 
prospective contributor who turns out to be stingy, the unjust 
judge enlarges the dominion of Samael (1282). 

Laying hand upon the poor is touching the apple of God’s 
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eye (1140.31). Exploiting the poor, God’s favorites, is a reviling 
of God Himself (1202, 1572); while exacting interest of the poor 
is exacting it of God — is not God the ultimate borrower? — 
and exacting it on what God Himself has lent (1516). 

The exploited laborer’s breath, laden with groans, comes 
before the Divine throne, as he and his family perish (1389, 
1390). They demand judgment upon the Almighty for having 
sent them out of a pre-existent glory, into a world of hardship. 
Thus does oppressing the poor incite the poor to reproach God 
(1627). The usurer, moreover, puts God to the trouble of bal- 
ancing accounts and affecting readjustments (1607). Such is 
the Divine rage at these impositions that God, who retained His 
seat when He passed judgment on the sinners of the flood, rises 
from His seat to convict those who oppress (473, 1672, 1727). 
“Now will I arise, saith the Lord” (Ps. 12.6). The people of the 
flood days, having been wealthy, suffered less when exploited 
than do the poor of today (1672). Robbing the poor of today 
imperils their very life. 

The monstrosity of exploitation is exhibited not only in its 
consequences but also in its antecedents. Its opprobriousness 
is exposed by Amos 5.1 which reports that, in order to perpe- 
trate such wickedness, the women of Samaria had to be intoxi- 
cated (967). When they were sober, such villainy was more than 
womanly tenderness could brook. Oppressing the poor proceeds 
from the notion that one’s possessions emanate not from the 
Almighty but from one’s own prowess (1627). Oppressing the 
poor also betrays the supposition that the poor person’s Creator 
is not the same as one’s own Creator (1627). Exploitation also 
amounts to a ridiculing of the idea that charity delivers from 
Hell, while usury insinuates that poverty, with its humili- 
ation — the worst possible punishment — is not yet punish- 
ment enough (1320). What blasphemy to presume that God 
knows not when His penalties are adequate (1572)! 

The Divine requital for acts of oppression is severe (908). 
Retribution may, as Baba Kamma 93a declares, overtake the 
complainer sooner than the one complained against; but when 
the hited worker cries out against his oppressor, that rule is 
suspended (894, 909). He who, by afflicting the poor, provokes 
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the poor to execrate the Almighty, will himself become poor 
(1390). Usury diminishes the resources preordained for a person 
from the beginning of the year; in order to balance accounts, 
the usurer will be correspondingly deprived (1607). As already 
stated, the sin of robbing the poor is more heinous than the sins 
committed by the generation of the flood (1727). In the wealthy 
generation of the flood, the poor could recoup themselves by 
stealing from others. Not so today; hence the greater misery. 
Wherefore, though salvation may be possible for the generation 
of the flood, the extortioners of today are irrevocably doomed 
(1727). David said kumah five times but God did not arise until . 
he found in jeopardy the interests of the destitute (524, 1372). 
God said: ‘‘Though thou beseech me 7'd"D, sixty-five times, 
corresponding to the sixty tractates of the Talmud and the five 
books of the Pentateuch, comprising oral law and written law 
combined, I shall not arise before the day of redemption except- 
ing when there is a despoiling of the poor (1372). With the 
wicked, I am long-suffering that they repent but I cease to be 
long-suffering when I see assaults upon the needy.”’ Lest people 
attribute the deliverance not to God but to kingly power, God 
declined to arise for David but He does arise for the necessitous 
(1372). God sides with the persecuted villain against the op- 
pressive Zaddik (921). 

Punishment for the oppressor is so sure and swift as to 
impel his heirs to make restitution (907). That others might 
be deterred, whoso commits exploitation will himself be ex- 
ploited (1505). Whoso charges interest will, some day, be com- 
pelled to pay interest (1596). Confiscation will snatch the money 
of those who forge notes, of those who practice usury on Jews 
and of those who, while they might have prevented these things, 
ask: ‘‘What business is it of mine?” (1590). Since defrauding the 
worker of his wage is tantamount to slaying him, the penalty 
for that act is the same as the penalty for homicide (657). Whoso 
divests another of his possessions, will be divested of his own 
life (656, 1389). 

Punishment also awaits the oppressive judge (853). In fact, 
“oppressing the poor in the gate’’ results in wide-spread drought 
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and famine (392, 959). When juridical unfairness is displayed 
toward widows and orphans, punitive disaster will overtake the 
entire world (912). For wrongs visited on widows and orphans 
and for neglecting to liberate slaves, Judah suffered exile (128); 
and into banishment where everyone is poor, Israel had to 
wander for mistreating the poor (621, 999). 

The rich who consume the poor in this world will pay the 
reckoning in the next (1505). The soul of the defrauder does not 
go upward (1389). This applies to the defrauder of the wealthy; 
how much the more to the defrauder of the impoverished. A 
person may lavish alms with one hand but, if he exploits with 
the other, Hell gapes ready to engulf him (1573). Good luck 
may be permitted him in this world but this serves only to 
exclude him from the felicity hereafter (1320). Occasional good 
fortune indicates that the individual is being rewarded for some 
mizwah but his lack of joy in that good fortune foretells that 
the sequel will be Gehenna and damnation (1320). The presence 
of joy, on the other hand, proves that, by virtue of some mizgwah 
he has performed, his stay in Hell will be but transitory; he will 
emerge from Hell after his sin is expiated. We have already 
quoted the Midrashic comparison of usury to the serpent’s 
venom (1575 misnumbered 1576). Because the usurer resembles 
the serpent whose food is dust” he will, unresurrected, abide 
in the dust. 

In contrast with these acts of oppression, the records depict 
some notable acts of generosity, such as the attentions which 
José of Yodkeroth bestowed upon his employees (674).75 On 
one occasion, José’s son charmed the fig tree into putting forth 
fruit in time for the worker’s lunch. If José thereupon cursed his 
son to death, it was not for being thoughtful of the laborers but 
for having burdened God with the task of performing a miracle. 
There was also the case of Rabba bar [bar] Hana who, at the 
urging of Rab, the judge before whom the case was tried, re- 
mitted to some workers the payment of the damages which 


74 Supra, p. 521. 
7s XI, note 81. 
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they had incurred for breaking a cask of wine (682). Such mag- 
nanimity is “‘walking in the ways of the good.” Then there was 
Hanina who insisted upon paying the worker though the worker’ 
wished to dispense with being paid (1389). Hanina pleaded: 
“Thy body shall not be a pledge with me, how much the less 
thy soul. The soul as pledge belongs to God alone.” 

Finally it is promised that, if people will observe the law of 
release (Deut. 15), fields and vineyards will be their reward 
(1352). 


THE CAUSES OF WEALTH AND OF POVERTY 


We have observed how charitableness is recompensed with 
wealth7® and uncharitableness with poverty.77 Just as yw 
remains when the ” is deleted from YWy, so does one remain or 
become wy if the poor, bent as they are like a ’, receive one’s 
compassion (1341). But these are not the only determinants of 
wealth and of want. There are yet other factors with only a 
remote bearing or no bearing at all upon the subject of benev- 
olence. 

Listed among the sources of wealth are trade, findings, and 
inheritances (1433). Akiba, for instance, became wealthy by 
finding the ram of a ship (1433). Leket, Sikhah and pe’ah cor- 
respond respectively to these sources, thus figuring as one of 
the nine reasons why Lev. 23.22 stands between the two enumer- 
ations of sacred days. 

Again certain occupations conduce to opulence more than 
others. Particularly auspicious is dealing in small cattle (661) 
or in goats (629). Profitable also is the raising of figs (608). 
Similarly lucrative is trading in land (629). As an investment, 
a field is more promising than slaves or flocks. 

Over and above all of this, however, protrudes the world of 
the supernatural. We have already been apprised that prosper- 
ity is determined by fate (488)78 or by the stars (1469 mis- 


76 XI, 529-531. 
17 XI, 552. 
78 XI, 565. XII, 647. 
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numbered 1463, 1598)79 or by the Divine will (661, 668, 1447).8° 
As a sage once remarked, ‘‘Man’s food would overtake him 
though he fled it as he flees death’ (1447). The favorable occu- 


79 Thestar isactually determined by the individual’s father who, by choosing 
the time of cohabitation, fixes the date of birth and thus elects the star which 
is to prevail at the time of birth (1696). When the angel presents the embryo 
to God and asks whether the resultant individual is to be strong or weak, rich 
or poor, the question merely calls for God’s prediction as to the star which is 
to be in the ascendant when the individual is born. 

80 Efforts appear attempting to weld or to harmonize these several theories. 

Stellar causation and Divine causation are reconciled by supposing that, 
while the star of wealth or the star of poverty may shine over a person’s birth, 
that star itself is Divinely established and controlled (1598). 

Stellar causation is reconciled with the view that an individual’s fortunes 
depend upon his merits by asserting: 


a) One’s fortune is determined by the star but the star is, in turn, influenced 
by one’s conduct (1469 misnumbered 1463). As in the case of Abraham, 
a star can be dominated by an individual’s great merits (1444). That is 
why, in prayers for sustenance, one mentions all Israel. By alluding to 
all of Israel, one can not but include some who possess star compelling 
excellences, 

b) The Scriptural promise of sons, sustenance and the like refers to the people in 
general. It does not apply to every individual. Over certain individuals, 
the star may continue to rule (1469 misnumbered 1463). 

c) An individual’s conduct may win prosperity for others without procuring 
a similar prosperity for himself, as happened in the case of Haninah 
(Ta‘an. 24b bottom). This leaves an area for the hegemony of the star. 


The doctrine of moral causation and that of Divine causation are ‘‘har- 

monized”’ by affirming that all depends upon God’s blessing, accorded to the 
virtuous but withheld from the wicked (487). 

The attempt is then made to reconcile the stellar theory with the view 

in Ber. 56a that events followed dreams in accordance with the interpretations 

of Bar Hedya (1469 misnumbered 1463). Here the explanation is offered that 

the star rules but that the interpretation swayed the star. 

The moralistic view also has to be harmonized with the view which 
ascribes economic fortune to fate. This is achieved by suggesting that the 
meek and docile poor are poor by reason of fate, while the cantankerous 
poor must have become poor by reason of moral badness (488). 

The final ‘‘harmonization”’ is that between the theory that one’s economic 
fortunes depend upon one’s occupation and the theory that those fortunes are 
predetermined by the supernatural. The ‘‘harmonization”’ consists in distin- 
guishing between commerce and handicrafts. While handicrafts are subject to 
superhuman governance, commerce is not (661). 
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pations are merely those in which one acquires wealth more 
readily owing to the propitiousness of the occult forces (661). 
Occupational choice is itself determined by the Powers Unseen. 
The sheer desire to amass wealth is but the psychological coun- 
terpart of advantageous mystic processes. One way in which to 
win possessions is to acquire a business partner who was born 
under a lucky horoscope (630). Also promotive of wealth is the 
use of the North side of one’s room (624). At least subsistence, 
according to Bahya [ben Asher], is assured one who, every day, 
reads the biblical passage referring to the manna (761, 1445).* 
One can avert destitution also by means of properly directed 
prayers (1469 misnumbered 1463). Examples here are Hannah 
and Joseph who addressed their petitions to the hypostasis, 
Binah. Not efficacious are one’s supplications if oriented toward 
the hypostasis, Tzferet. 

Personal qualities also play a role. Thus, if Israel obeys the 
Torah, poverty among them will cease (1703). R. Simeon once 
saw someone copiously washing his hands (1686). That indi- 
vidual became rich. Such a punctilious person escapes all want. 
His are utensils free of poverty’s effluvium. Wealth results also 
from shrewdness and from knowing the secrets of certain trades 
(608). Wealth is further augmented by wisdom (624) as well as 
by thrift (677). While success depends not on one’s merits but on 
a star, nonetheless merits can dominate a star (1444, 1469 mis- 
numbered 1463). If one’s merits are inadequate to subdue a 
poverty causing star, one mentions in one’s prayer all Israel 
among whom are surely some with star compelling excellences 
(1444). Prayer, in fact, counts enormously (1189). If, in time 
of trouble, one invoke or bless the name of Heaven, one’s means 
of sustenance will be doubled (640). Sustenance will come flying 


5: The daily reading of Ex. 16.4-36 rescues from want (1445). If, despite 
the reading, one continues to suffer need, one is as the person who serves the 
King but receives no allowance. This counts as a punishment which deletes 
the punishment hereafter. If the income of him who daily reads Ex. 16.4-36 
continues scant, it will at least be income from his own earnings. After all, a 
little earned by one’s own efforts is better than much received by way of alms. 
Recalling the Midrashic remark of the dove to Noah, ‘‘Better is what one 
earns though it be bitter as olives than what one receives as a dole though it 
be sweet as honey.” 
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like a bird. One’s endeavors will bear abundant fruit. Even 
without effort, income will arrive. The reason is that whoso 
blesses God in adversity can be relied upon to do so in prosper- 
ity. Such a one acknowledges the Divine synthesis of rakhamim 
and din (640). 

Certain localities possess, in this regard, a benign efficacy. 
Palestinian air generates wisdom and this, in turn, engenders 
substance (1357). In Palestine, no star dominates Israel (1452). 

The same applies to certain epochs of history. Temple times 
were characterized by such abundance that charity was little 
needed and attracted scant attention (845). During Solomon’s 
reign, there were no poor at all (942). In the Messianic age, 
poverty will again be extinct (916, 1341, 1720) and loans will 
cease to be needed (1720). In all events, there will be no poor 
Jews (1573). Palestine will abound in cakes and silks (1341). 

Such a circumstance as justice in the law court can also be 
accounted a preventive of poverty, at least the poverty of one 
of the litigants (369). 

So much for the sources of wealth. The sources of indigence 
are somewhat analogous. Certain callings such as that of metur- 
geman or of dealer in jars or in reeds lead to want or doom one 
to continue in want (676). Some are committed to poverty by 
their constellations (1715). Fate may also be unpropitious, in 
which case occupational choice is of no avail (661). One may 
venture upon a profitable occupation but resultant failure will 
demonstrate that fate has destined one to remain poor. Per- 
sisting in that occupation will prove futile. Dealing in jars or 
in reeds is scantily remunerative because these objects have to 
be placed on display and display invites the evil eye (676). 
Poverty can also be induced by the angry glance of a sage (520). 
Leprosy is commonly associated with poverty and leprosy can 
be God’s retribution for garut ‘ayin, a grudging disposition 
(1268). 

Causative here are also shortcomings (1572) such as laziness 
(1447) or the hiring out of one’s wife to work (676) or the letting 
of millstones or the raising of small cattle or the hewing down 
of goodly trees or the conducting of one’s business in a passage- 
way, or trafficking with the money entrusted to one, when that 
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money belongs to orphans or to foreigners — all of which are 
forbidden by the Talmud.*? Other wrong-doings that eventuate 
in poverty are commerce with harlots (346, 488), urinating 
while nude (605), and envy of the prosperous (676). A person’s 
failings will reduce him to borrowing (521) and, as we have 
already learnt, a judge who, by his unjust decisions, makes. 
others lose their possessions will forfeit his own possessions 
(853).83 Leprosy already mentioned as identified with want can 
result also from the evil tongue (1268); while servitude and its 
concommitant penury is but the well known legal penalty for 
theft (346). Idleness will result in poverty even though one is . 
supernaturally destined to be rich (661). Poverty can also be 
due to extravagance such as the using of glass utensils or the 
wearing of linen garments (661). 

There are seven varieties of poverty in the world because . 
Adam sinned by means of seven kinds of produce (127). Similarly 
does Israel’s disobedience to the Torah occasion economic 
troubles in Israel’s midst (130, 1703). Particularly does neglect 
of the Torah cause poverty when the neglect is due to preoccu- 
pation with mundane affairs and to lack of faith in the doctrine 
that one’s economic fortunes for the year are determined from 
the year’s beginning and to the false idea that one’s acquisitions 
grow out of one’s personal efforts (1447). A person thus pre- 
possessed resembles a dog which gnaws a bone until he bleeds 
from the mouth yet does not recognize the blood as his own. 
We have already noticed that the onerousness of human suste- 
nance is due to man’s failure to carry out the behests of God 
(553).*4 Neglecting to be, as Abot V,23 enjoins, ‘‘fleet as a stag 
and strong as a lion’”’ to do God’s will, men are, as regards sus- 
tenance, less privileged than stag or lion (553). 

It has frequently been brought to our attention that poverty 
arises as a punishment for uncharitableness.*s There are persons, 
wealthy in former days, but now, because of their refusal to aid 


*2 Nevertheless, when giving charity, one should avoid humiliating the 
recipient by any insinuation that poverty is the outcome of sin (1311). Supra, 
pp. 508, 510. ; 

83 XI, note 107. Supra, p. 526. 

84 XI, note 109. §5 XI, 551-555. 
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the needy, punitively destitute (1715). These people may have 
been born under an auspicious star but God annulled their 
bright prospects. Take > from wy and what remains is ywn 
(1341). This means: Fail to consider the poor who is bent like 
a ’ and you become a villain; that is to say, you bring misery 
on yourself. Such self affliction constitutes a sin than which 
there is none greater. 

Sometimes God keeps a person poor because He foresees 
that, if that person prospered, he would go astray (741). A poor 
man says: “If I were wealthy, I would practice benevolence”’ 
(1633). God prevents his becoming wealthy because God knows 
that he would neglect benevolence. Poverty is also sent in order 
to purify (1627) and in order to turn people from evil ways 
(1611). Poverty, again, is designed to enable men to acquire 
merit through almsgiving (1627) and thus to promote the 
Divine interests (1611). 

Poverty is also precipitated by profanity (1229) and by 
various derelictions as regards ritual (605), for instance, the 
neglect of ritual handwashing (1578). ‘Anz contains the initials 
of ‘al netilat yadayim and this signifies that, if one omits ritual 
handwashing, one becomes indigent (1341). Eating with un- 
washed hands begets want because of the uncleanness of the 
places touched by the hands (1686). A prolific source of poverty 
is the violation of the Sabbath (546, 676, 649). A meturgeman’s 
calling is unlucrative because the meturgeman apparently works 
on the Sabbath (676). A species of poverty is exile and it was 
because of Sabbath desecration that exile overtook Israel (546). 
Work performed even during the hours immediately preceding 
or immediately following the Sabbath will be devoid of blessing 
(649). At the same time (for reasons natural or supernatural), 
impecuniousness may arise from ritual excesses (511). Poverty 
can burgeon from certain extremes of asceticism such as inor- 
dinate fasting. 

There are, of course, causes of poverty external to the indi- 
vidual; among them, the social injustices already enumerated. * 
We might add to these the fact that the needy persist in the 


86 Supra, pp. 517-523. 
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land because vainglorious men feel their importance enhanced 
by people in comparison with whom they can shine, just as 
some enjoy meeting a lunatic beside whom they can feel superior 
intellectually (1522). Then there is the unjust judge who im- 
poverishes the litigant (853), the defaulting debtor who impover- 
ishes the creditor (479), the defrauder who impoverishes the 
defrauded (656), and the swindler who impoverishes the swindled 
(656). Again, there is the case like that of R. Akiba, held in des- 
titution partly because his surly father-in-law declined to secure 
the annulment of his heartless vow and partly because, fearing 
to displease the powerful Kalba Sabua, people hesitated to aid 
the daughter and the son-in-law who were the objects of Kalba 
Sabua’s wrath (616). 

On the other hand, the assertion of the Me‘il Zedakah that 
the rich have an interest in perpetuating dependency involves 
not the modern thought of economic exploitation but rather 
the occultistic notion that some people become poor in order 
that the rich might improve their celestial prospects through 
almsgiving (1598, 1627, 1696). Less remote from our modern 
way of thinking is the observation that the poor become the 
progenitors of the poor (1360).*7 

Poverty may, at the same time, be something voluntary 
and laudable such as that attending devotion to the Torah 
(652, 654)8* or incident to world-preserving saintliness (593) 
which renounces earthly sustenance for the sake of the heavenly 
(624). An example would be Simeon bar Halafta in Midr. Ruth 
1.17 who returned a pearl which had come into his possession 
(560). He preferred deprivation in this world to diminution in 
the hereafter; he desired independence even of the bounty 
supernatural. Other examples were Hanina and Simeon bar 
Wa (593). 

Yet, when all has been said, poverty remains inseparable 
from the structure of the world (1233). One of the reasons for 


87 In the Lemberg edition, p. 140, column 2. 

88 A scholar may forsake his studies in order to avoid dependency, es- 
pecially to avoid being reduced to less than the proverbial morsel with salt 
in Abot VI,4 (652,708). Furthermore, if the keeping of a vow entails im pover- 
ishment, that vow is to be annulled (522). Infra, note 92. 
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calling the needy ‘olim in the reading gebul ‘olim in Prov. 22.28, 
is that the needy preponderate numerically (1515). There are 
a hundred poor people to one rich person. The distinction be- 
tween poor and rich is ineradicable (895). Poor people are needed 
to perform the world’s menial labor; the body would perish if 
hands and feet usurped the place of the head (977, 1598). Even in 
Messianic times, poverty will continue (895, 1522, 1643, 1703) ;89 
essentially because the opportunity to perform benevolence 
must never disappear. For the sake of that opportunity (1598, 
1611), poverty will survive outside of Palestine (895), while 
within Palestine, there will exist at least some necessitous Gen- 
tiles (1522) and converts (1573). The prophecy that there will 
no longer be any poor in the land refers only to poor Jews (895). 
Or, to speak more accurately, the ‘az will exist, though not the 
ebyon (1643).%° 


THE Poor HAVE OBLIGATIONS 


Diverging from the general tone of extreme favoritism for the 
poor, the Me‘il Zedakah also presents matter to the effect that 
the poor have obligations as well as rights, that they exhibit 
shortcomings as well as virtues and inexcusable shortcomings 
as well as excusable ones and that there are occasions when 
one’s duty consists not in granting help but in refusing help. 
The outstanding of the virtues expected of the poor are 
patience (87, 843, 957), resignation (640, 759, 906, 914), and 


89 The poverty which will cease will be intellectual poverty, that is, dearth 
of knowledge of the Torah (1703). We are apprised that, in Messianic times, 
there will be rain on Sabbath eve but not on the Sabbath day (1643). This 
implies that there will be poor people for the sake of whom rain must be averted, 
shielding them from the ill effects which might ensue from the special Sabbath 
regimen to which they are unaccustomed. While, in Messianic times, the 
majority of people will be righteous, some will not be righteous and these will 
be punished with membership in the class of the needy (1643). The omission of 
rain on the Sabbath serves the added purpose of concealing the moral status 
of Israel from the Gentiles; just as, in the wilderness, the Gentiles were kept 
unaware of Israel’s punitive lack of water. It would risk the undoing of Israel 
were the Gentiles to know when the Divine favor is suspended. 

99 Supra, note 56. 
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humility (930). If humility be the soul’s ransom of the rich, 
then equally is the meek acceptance of poverty the soul’s ran- 
som of the needy (930, 1471). Let the poor not murmur at his 
lot. If he does, he will incur rebuke. The poor must bear even 
scorn with cheerfulness and lowliness lest, invoking that devil- 
inspired excuse that the poor are unworthy,” people will decline 
to grant them succor (1342B). If a poor person is irascible, 
people will let him starve (1342B). The great merit of the poor 
individual who returns a lost object consists in his renunciation 
of the relief which the retention of that object would afford him 
and that betokens a proper submission to his sufferings (759). 
The holy poor are the modest, the shrinking, the shamefaced 
poor who “forbear to stretch forth their hands’’ (673). It is 
meritorious for the poor to endure their miseries in silence (934); 
such are the ones especially beloved of God. Particularly com- 
mendable is it of a scholar to avoid seeking aid, even though it 
be proper for him to accept aid if offered (542). Moreover, in 
cases in which scholarship is the basis of the assistance, the 
scholar must forbear to announce his scholarship (300); let 
him show his learning by his demeanor. 

The poor should refrain from berating God (1526). Let the 
poor consider that suffering also befalls the rich. Robbers sur- 
round the rich as wolves surround sheep. Under harsh rulers, 
the plight of the rich is as grievous as that of Naboth under 
Jezebel (1526, 1527). Not one half of their desire is fulfilled by 
the time death reaches them (1526). The rich worry about their 
_ bequests. As wealth increases, anxiety increases. Above all 
unenviable is the lot of one who, for his possessions, is under 
obligation to others. Let the poor take comfort in the thought 
of the troubles to which they are immune. Some people own 
more; some own less (1527); but death comes to all without 
discrimination. People should be contented with their lot (1527). 

As Moses was grateful to Jethro — although Moses believed 
at the time, that Jethro was an idolator — so should the poor 
be grateful to their benefactors (1145). When the creditor 
returns the pledge, the poor debtor should impart his blessing 


XII, 635. 
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(1275). Let that blessing exclude any imprecatory outburst 
such as: ‘“‘Why did he carry off the pledge in the first place?”’ 

And when the necessitous receives alms, he must purchase 
therewith what the giver specifies (218). To do otherwise is 
dishonest. 

The poor must also follow the prescribed etiquette. The 
story is recounted of the wayfarers who, in a time of scarcity, 
presented to their host’s child the egg apiece which their host 
had set before them (712). Enraged at the sight of the child’s 
eating one of the eggs, the father dealt the child a fatal blow, 
whereupon the child’s mother and then the child’s father com- 
mitted suicide. It is further to be borne in mind that to grab 
food which is not offered is most unseemly (631). 

That ceremonial duties devolve upon the poor underlies the 
urging to invite the poor to one’s table for Passover, because 
Passover observance comprises various rituals with which the 
poor might not be conversant or which they might not be in a 
position to fulfil (1356). Somewhat akin to this is the thought 
that early marriage is a mizgwah even if the groom lacks the 
requisite home and vineyard (1371); for, were the indigent 
person to wait, he might not marry at all and would thus suc- 
cumb to sin. 

Since the poor are likely to be borrowers, exhortations about 
paying one’s debts apply to them with particular aptness. He 
who shirks paying a debt is a rascal (477). Like that of the 
usurer and that of the uncharitable,” the soul of him who de- 
faults on his debts will transmigrate into the body of a woman 
(346). Failure to pay a debt closes the door to other needy per- 
sons who may have to borrow (479). Failure to pay, by making 
the lender poor, renders him less able to help the poor (479, 
1503). Conversely, the poor person who is solicitous about 
another’s property rights will reap his well earned guerdon 
(939). 

The poor also have the duty of practicing charity (18, 616, 
758, 1152.29, 1213, 1342B, 1536). The extensively discussed 


92 XT, 554. 
93 By 1152.29 is meant an enumerated point 29 in paragraph 1152. 
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passage in Valkut Wayera% refers to those who bestowed Zedakah 
before affluence arrived (1360 answers 2, 3, 4). The repetition in 
’Otiyot [shel] R. Akiba, letter 3, ‘‘I promised to uplift the poor; 
to uplift the poor, I promised,” signifies that the poor person 
is expected to share his pittance with other poor (1675); and 
Tob ‘ayin hu’ yeborak in Prov. 22.9, lauds the poor person who 
graces himself with that practice (1635). The poor should give, 
though it be only a peruta or a half a peruta a week (758). A 
poor person was, in olden times under obligation to pay the 
half shekel to the sanctuary (758, 1498) and still retains that 
obligation directed toward benevolence (1536). This applies 
even to the dak whose plight is worse than that of the ‘azz or 
the dal (1498).9%* A person should impart charity, though he is 
himself supported by charity (1536). The difficult words, nagozzu 
weabar in Nahum 1.12, allude to him who both grants alms 
and receives them (1619). 

A particularly important virtue for the poor is that of dis- 
pensing with other people’s gratuities (1150). The poor should 
not burden people needlessly (538). Dependency is worse than 
hardship (538). One definition of a zaddik is that of a person who 
forbears to accept or is loathe to accept doles (1150). One who 
shifts to the community the burden of caring for his children is 
a “raven” (634). His ignominy is, according to Ket. 49b, to be 
proclaimed from an inverted mortar.°7 And when a scholar 
stoops to beggary, the study of the Torah falls into disrepute 
(714) and aspersion (654). One should adjourn one’s studies and 
go to work, if that which one would otherwise possess amounts 
to less than the proverbial ‘‘morsel with salt and water by 
measure” of Abot VI,4 (652, 653, 708).98 More than one sage of 
the Talmudic past performed manual labor (615). It is better to 
undergo hardships such as make one ashamed in the presence of 
one’s self than to undergo shame in the presence of others (714). 
Mental woes bring more distress than bodily woes. 


94 XII, 641, note 13. 

9° However, to press a poor person to give is robbery (758). Supra, p. 498 
and XII, note 146. 

% Supra, notes 56 and 90. 

97 XT, note ‘109. 98 Supra, note 88. 
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Sometimes the rejecting of aid is a sin. To decline succor if 
one’s needs are desperate (542) or to forego charity if suste- 
nance is impossible by one’s own exertions (538) is murder. As 
the Talmud teaches, he who, though in need, refuses help lacks 
pity for himself and therefore deserves no pity from others 
(538).9° Such a person languishes and withers and is powerless 
to perform the migwot which lead to resurrection (843). Except 
for a scholar who shuns alms for fear of bringing dishonor upon 
the Torah, inordinate endurance of hardship is wicked (542). 
Sometimes the poor, in repudiating help, are actuated by sheer 
spite (843); they begrudge people the merit of giving alms. The 
poor should deliberately contrive to bring that merit within 
people’s grasp (588). Especially does this apply to a scholar 
(542); he deprives people of beatitude in the hereafter if, endur- 
ing wretchedness, he abstains from making his wants known. 
The need of accepting help from others is among the tribula- 
tions to which the poor should be resigned (843). One must not 
be too proud (542).%°° 

With the poor, spiritual food can compensate for lack of 
material food (548, 613). Wisdom, with its indifference to 
worldly advantages, is itself a species of riches (1609).%°* Indeed, 
spiritual wealth is the only genuine kind of wealth (1554). Here 
it is that small boons yield large satisfactions. Intellectual grati- 
fication obliterates economic suffering (615, 1357); the posses- 
sion of knowledge makes one unaware of the dearth of other 
possessions (615). Hence the glory of a poor person’s cultivating 
the Torah (548, 613). The Torah suffices more than gold or 
silver (1357). While the poor are not punished for neglecting 
the Torah, they nonetheless receive credit for every little at- 
tempt at study, regardless of the fact that Deut. 32.1 enjoins 
the fostering of the Torah upon rich and poor alike (1690). 


99 XI, 565, note 107. 

100 Still, as we saw supra, p. 515, one commits idolatry if one accepts the 
hospitality of a grudging host (678). The food turns to adder’s poison in the 
eater’s body. 

rot X], 520 and XII, 640 give opposing views on this subject. According 
to the one view, the sufferings of the poor are all the keener because wisdom is 
beyond their reach. 
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Abot IV,11 says not ‘osek batorah but mekayyem et hatorah 
(1609). ‘Maintaining the Torah” can mean protesting, in spite 
of one’s poverty, against its desecration and neglect (1609). 


THE Poor HAVE SHORTCOMINGS 


Obligations imply the possible failure to meet those obligations 
and, of such failure, the poor sometimes stand convicted. Fre- 
quent is the mention of the difference between the worthy poor 
and the unworthy (67, 299, 353, 358, 414, 420, 455, 457, 758, 
1147, 1152.36, 1282, 1658, 1747).* The prevalence of unworthi- - 
ness is obviously assumed, if a wide distribution of alms is 
recommended in the hopes of thereby reaching some people 
who are deserving (357, 1255). The disposition of the manna 
teaches that alms are to be carried to the poor who are right- 
eous, while the unworthy shall be subject to the inconvenience 
of having to go and fetch them; just as the manna which fell 
at the doorsteps of the righteous descended at points remote 
from the abodes of the wicked (1296). The admirable qualities 
already expounded attach to the suffering poor,’ not to the 
begging poor (673). Israel, being a combination of yaSar and El, 
it follows that the name of Israel attaches only to people of 
good character and it is only gifts to them that procure the 
heavenly reward (1658). Wayfaring guests, when unworthy, 
besmirch the Divineness of the food set before them (1533B). 
We further see this demonstrated in the fact that Abraham’s 
tree admitted beneath it only those destined to acquire the life 
hereafter (1712). Along with this, it is to be noted that the 
money used in the intricate ritual for dispelling sickness should 
be assigned only to students of the Torah; for the secular poor 
to obtain that money would be an ignoble use of funds (1466). 

That some poor people are woefully deficient in character 
can not be blinked. The excess possessions of the rich are naught 
but the property of the poor withheld from the poor because the 
poor failed to deserve it (1713). We speak of the wayfarer’s 


x02 XI, notes 107 and 110. XII, note 10. Supra note 80 on paragraph 488. 
Cf. also paragraphs 997, 1011. 
03 XII, 637-642. 
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resemblance to the Shekinah (1533B); yet to determine whether 
a wayfarer is righteous or wicked, one need only observe his 
words, deeds and insinuations. A wicked wayfarer imports 
mischief into his host’s home. He may commit theft. He may 
seduce his host’s wife (1533B). Such a wayfarer routs the Shekinah 
from his host’s abode.7% 

That poverty and sin are well nigh contiguous is shown by 
Prov. 30.9 (1341). Some of the poor are prone to mendicancy 
(673). Some are steeped in gluttony (1341). Misken inverted 
yields the initials of nadon keben sorer umoreh; that is to say 
when, once in a jubilee, a poor person gets sufficient food, he 
gorges like the recalcitrant son in Deut. 21.18-21. Some ap- 
plicants for charity are malingerers (111, 420). Some are ingrates 
(1152.35, 1275) and some are impostors (116, 420). Hence the 
warning that those who, to obtain alms, simulate physical 
deformity, will actually become afflicted with that deformity 
and, stamped as impostors, will resurrect with that deformity 
(1692). Malingerers will become disfigured and diseased in 
reality (111). The impostor will sink into a poverty unfeigned 
so that the public, by aiding him, might recover the merit which 
they forfeited when they succored a deceiver (1692). Did he 
not, by tricking the giver into a type of charity which God leaves 
unrewarded, inveigle the giver into suspecting God of having 
broken his promises (1692)? He made others stumble by Zedakah; 
manner by manner, he will come himself to need Zedakah. One 
of the advantages in assisting the local poor rather than out- 
siders roots in the fact that, among local applicants for aid, one 
knows who is an impostor and who is not (1435). 

The poor are often haters of the poor (973, 974, 1752). The 
poor must sometimes be rescued from the aggressions of other 
poor (935). Poor people sometimes engage in rapacious lawsuits 
(881). 

Sometimes it is only lack of resources that keeps an individual 
from sinning (741, 1124). A man, poor, humble, and virtuous 
might, if God granted his prayer for wealth, become arrogant 


r04 Our author refers to entire collections of such incidents in Sa‘ar V of 
the Res’it Hokmah and in his own Sefer Musar (1533B). 
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and godless (1695). That wealth is beneficently withheld. If 
investigation discloses that a recipient of one’s alms consorts 
with harlots, one cautions him thrice (758). This recurrence of 
the vile act reveals what baseness would imbue that person were 
he not devoid of means. The poor person who is evil would, if 
prosperous, be still more evil (1633). A needy man says: “Tf I | 
were well-to-do, I would practice benevolence” (1633). God 
foresees that he would not practice benevolence. The Lord does 
indeed help the poor (1675). ‘He despiseth not His bound ones”’ 
in Ps. 69.34, refers to those who are bound in poverty. But when 
God foresees that prosperity will corrupt and damn a person, 
God acts accordingly (1675). 

For these shortcomings of the poor, due penalties impend 
(116, 420). That God imputes no responsibility to the neces- 
sitous poor, regarding them as out of their senses,?% refers only 
to the unseen sins between the individual and the Divine (1309). 
It does not apply to deeds committed in public and depraving 
others (1309). While viciousness due to poverty itself may be 
excusable, viciousness due to a poor person’s own evil nature 
will surely land that person in Gehennah (758).*™ 


Tue Duty OF REFUSING AID 


The upshot is that there are times when virtue consists not in 
giving but in refusing to give. One must.bestow one’s benev- 
olence with meticulous discrimination (941). One who succors 
the unworthy forfeits his reward (420, 455, 457, 1152.36, 1747). 
When one assists the undeserving, it is because one’s sins have 
brought one to stumble (1326); such giving elicits no Divine 
approbation. Aaron was an example of someone who escaped 
that blunder (1360.6). One should exclude from one’s com- 
passion the ingrate and the potential murderer (1152.35)? 


t05 XT, 562. 

106 XT, note 107. 

to7 Somewhat different is the passage from the Sefer Hasidim (Warsaw, 
1913, No. 317) which our author may have had in mind. According to the 
Sefer Hasidim, the potential murderer is to be granted alms in order that the 
murder might be averted. 
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and one who has thrice expended upon harlots the money granted 
him for relief (758).*°° If a miser receives any aid at all, the sum 
should ultimately be recovered from him and from his heirs 
(106). In fact, one should withhold aid from anyone whose 
impoverishment is due to the sins mentioned on p. 531f. supra (511, 
604, 1268). Nahum of Gimzo hesitated to assist a leper, because 
the slanderous tongue may be a cause of leprosy even if not the 
only cause, as Nahum presently realized (1268). 

In Yalkut Wayera’,°? David is associated with Ps. 72.1, 
because the other possible verses would intimate that David 
had erred by giving too much or by giving to those who did not 
deserve it (1360.1.7). Aaron not only forebore to give less than 
proper but, as we have noticed, also avoided the mistake of 
giving more than proper and of helping the wrong people (1360. 
1.6). “Doing the Heavenly Father’s will’? in Lev. Rab. 34.13, 
includes not only the granting of alms but also the withholding 
of alms when the granting of alms might impair the recipient’s 
morals (1416). Conceding a paltry sum to one whom a larger 
sum would lead into sin wins as ample a reward as would, under 
other circumstances, the granting of a generous sum (1403). 
Naturally, one must exercize caution that one’s largess does 
not encourage vice, such as the commerce with harlots already 
mentioned (758).%° By aiding certain types who are poor by 
way of punishment for their evil doings, one degrades one’s self, 
as it were, to the level of an idolator (1152.35). The philan- 
thropist is a sinner if those whom he aids are licentious persons 
or such as rebel against God (758).™ As for a loan, one extends 
that only to a borrower who is solvent (1595).%% One should 
refrain from putting in anyone’s way, the stumbling block of 
an unpayvable debt. Ps. 37.21 points out, ‘“The wicked borrows 
but does not pay back.” Far preferable is an outright gratuity. 
And the loan, if made, should be secured by a pledge or a note, 
preferably by a note stating the precise sum (1503). 


108 Supra, p. 542 and infra, note 110. 
109 XII, 641, note 13. 

10 Supra, p. 542. 

ut For the contrary of this, XI, 566. 
12 Supra, pp. 485, 503. 
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A judge should not permit the privations of the poor to warp 
his judgment in their favor (881, 999). That might be construed 
as freedom for the poor to go forth and misbehave (880). 

There are limits to charity even aside from those imposed 
by the morals of the recipient. The assertion which brands as 
murder a fast unattended by alms™ applies to bread and to 
fruit which are ready to be eaten (1214). It does not apply to 
food which is unprepared. Moreover, the fast in question must 
be a public fast not a private one; alms are expected by the 
poor only at a public fast. In line with these sentiments, Elisha 
declined to succor the widow of Obadiah (1120). He hoped that 
her lamentations might move God to terminate the drought. 
The man to whose child the wayfarers had handed the eggs and 
upon whom all of those horrible calamities descended was under- 
going punishment for entertaining wayfarers in time of scarcity 
(712). 

Again, as the story of the manna teaches, one is obligated 
not to enrich the poor but only to feed (1360.11.10) or sustain 
them (1296). Just as God devises for the poor not wealth but 
only subsistence (1710), so also, as Ket. 67b interprets Deut. 
15.8, should the poor receive from man necessities but not 
luxuries (1474) .™ 

On the whole, restrictions upon help are based chiefly upon 
the applicants’ moral deficiencies."5 This prevailed even in the 
case of Elimelech who evaded the disbursing of relief in a time 
of famine because he was loathe to interrupt the Divine plan of 
eliciting penance through suffering (559).1 


13 XI, 514 and supra, p. 481. 

4 Paragraph 1474 alleges that the passage is in Kiddushin. 

"s The limits of Usha (XII, note 127) are determined not by the qualities 
of the poor but by the needs of the donor. Also paragraph 1002. 

116 A prior reference to the incident of Elimelech in XI, 556. For the views 
antithetical to those here expressed, XI, 566. Since the performance of hesed 
amounts to the acknowledging of all of the Divine miracles, kindness without 
distinction between the deserving and the undeserving would demonstrate 
faith in those miracles (1430). Therefore we should place something in every out- 
stretched hand (1345), granting benevolence to the worthy and the unworthy 
alike (1591). Just as one of doubtful innocence was admitted to the city of 
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THE [IRRELEVANT 


If we look back over the ground we have traversed, we shall 
perceive that our author has, by no means, adhered to the 
intention set forth in his introduction, namely, ‘‘To make known 
the power and the advantages of benevolence.’’ He has ranged 
into other aspects of benevolence and has journeyed beyond 
the subject of benevolence into other but related topics such as 
those of social justice and of the causes of poverty and of wealth.17 
He has even, at a number of points, voiced ideas definitely at 
variance with the opinions which he undertakes to support.’ 
A break in his line of relevance occurs already in his intro- 
ductory statement. No sooner has he asserted his purpose of 
exhibiting the power and the advantages of charity (partic- 
ularly with the object of combating the slurs cast upon the 
needy by the malevolent rich), than he proceeds to announce 
that his book is also to comprise a discussion of all biblical 
passages containing the word ‘ani or any of its synonyms.?9 


refuge, so should we help the needy person even though we may be uncertain 
whether or not he may, in the future, perpetrate a crime (1124). 

As for imposture, we can not infer people’s condition from their clothes 
(1503). People with a more bountiful past often retain the respectable cloth- 
ing of their former days even when, at home, they may be without food. 

As regards him who forfeits one’s compassion because of his refusal to 
allow his miseries to be mitigated, one can, in any event, show mercy to his 
wife and children (538). 

Those who, once wealthy, became poor in punishment for their unchar- 
itableness must be aided no less than the decent poor whose succor is com- 
manded in the Torah (1715). 

On Purim, we bestow gifts upon all askers, without any scrutinizing (1336, 
1481). 17 Supra, pp. 484-499. 

18 XT, notes 84, 85, 107, 109, 110. XII, notes 10, 98, 100, 127. Supra, 
notes 46, 63, 68, 82, 111, 116. Infra, note 128. 

19 Captions announcing treatment of verses containing the words ‘anz, 
dal, or ‘oni precede paragraphs 984, 1088, 1112 and, presumably, 1117. Cap- 
tions not referring to any synonym for ‘‘poor”’ but to the incidence of the word 
Zedakah precede paragraphs 1000, 1013, 1037, 1045 and 1050. (Subsequent 
to 1050, Judges, Samuel and Daniel are listed among the ‘twelve Minor 
Prophets.’’) Verses dealing both with Zedakah and ‘ani or ‘oni are announced 
in captions preceding paragraphs 973 and 1070. Paragraph 856 is preceded 
by the caption: “Zedakah and Gemilut Hasadim verses from the Pentateuch.”’ 
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That this latter project is not at all identical with the former 
needs no elaborating. Yet even if we regard the book as con- 
cerned not with one aim but with two, much of its content still 
continues hopelessly beside the point. 

Some of the irrelevance arises from the use of the terms 
“poor,” ‘rich,’ ‘‘generous,”’ and the like in a metaphorical 
sense.° Poverty may consist of poor health (883, 1228, 1687). 
It can consist of deficient faith in God and the resultant timidi- 
ties (984). It can consist in lack of knowledge (613, 1703) or of 
wisdom (1673). The wealthy can, like David and his seed, 
assume the designation ‘‘poor’’ as a homonym (1354, 1616B). 
God was, before man’s creation, poor in the opportunity to 
confer benefits (1446). A parsimonious individual, whose manner 
of living is poor, will acquire the epithet “‘poor’’ even though he 
possess means (1307). The term “poor” can also carry a super- 
naturalistic sense applicable to occult entities such as Sefa‘ and 
Malkut (1312). 

Riches, on the other hand, can consist of contentment (605) 
or of prestige (1609) or of wisdom or of knowledge of the Torah 
(1354, 1355, 1609). Riches can also consist of moderation in 
eating (1178). Again, the terms ‘anz and ‘ashir, together with 
rasa‘ can refer to the three stages of human life — the first, 
to early life before acquisition begins, the second to adult life, 
the time of acquisition, and the third to the temptations which 
beset acquisition (597, 1233). 

The most extensive metaphorical use of ‘‘poor’’ occurs in 
its honorific application to Israel (125, 486, 496, 524, 918, 923, 
924, 929, 931, 932, 938, 940, 943,952, 0537 962.1259, 1501- 
1534, 1640, 1687).% Israel is ‘‘poor” in that he is to receive 
numerous favors at the hands of God. 

Nor is this the only irrelevant eulogizing of Israel (402, 558, 
638, 845, 953 Lemberg edition, 1121, 1455, 1463, 1514, 1608). 
Examples are: Heaven and earth exist for the sake of the Jewish 
people (402, 638). Israel is the chief of the many objects of 


“0 This was evident early in our study when we observed the expanded 
sense borne by the concept of Zedakah, XI, 505-511. 

x This is, in many instances, no doubt correct exegesis; as, for instance, 
the interpretation of Ps. 25.9 in paragraph 931. 
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Divine mercy (402). The Lord’s regret at the Red Sea was not 
the drowning of the Egyptians but the imperilling of the Hebrews 
(1455). Israel is not dominated by a star (1452). Israel will be 
redeemed after it has plumbed the lowest depths of grief (1501). 
Incorrigible Jews are not of Abrahamic descent but of proselytic 
descent (1680). To this class belongs the statement surprisingly 
akin to modern Reformistic ideas: The diaspora was not a 
punishment but an opportunity (845). The opportunity, how- 
ever, is that of winning rewards by performing migwot in the 
midst of hardships. Though this is somewhat akin to the thought 
in Pes. 87b and though the passage in Pes. 87b even contains 
the favored word Zedakah, our author, nonetheless, neglects 
to mention that Talmudic precedent. 

A great deal not at all connected or connected but remotely 
with the subject of charity or even the broader subject of poverty 
relates to characters and to incidents of the Bible. A consider- 
able wealth of folklore, Talmudic, Midrashic, and Cabalistic, 
animates these digressions. Examples would be the conjecturing 
with regard to the languages spoken by Adam, Eve, and the 
serpent (1642); incidents and suppositions with regard to Noah 
(316), Abraham (461, 855, 886, 1317, 1421, 1427, 1680, 1751), 
Sarah (1588, 1680), Isaac (1421, 1588, 1751), Jacob (324, 1360. 
II.4, 1378, 1421, 1451, 1452, 1751), Joseph and Pharaoh (869), 
Aaron (724, 1360.11.6), and Moses (903, 1322, 1344, 1482). 
Ruth likewise figures in this way, unless the sexual abstemious- 
ness for which Ruth is lauded be regarded as a form of hesed in 
the immensely expanded sense of the term (964).%? Among these 
characters is also Saul (591, 1223, 1439) to whom are ascribed 
some striking moves in politics (1439). Similarly extraneous to 
the professed theme of the Me‘il Zedakah is much that is nar- 
rated concerning David (480, 529, 557, 558, 579, 931, 950, 951, 
957, 1246, 1354, 1355, 1372, 1439, 1504, 1751), Jeroboam (1427), 
Naboth (1309), Job (1309), and the twelve tribes (1578). In- 
cluded here is the reflection that the Lord could not enter Egypt 
because Israel was the pledge and He the lender and thus sub- 
ject to the law in Deut. 24.11 against entering the borrower’s 
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domicile (1455); or the reminiscence imported from the Mid- 
rash that God, by means of a mist, relieved wandering Israel 
of the need of washing their garments (856). 

Post-biblical Jewish biography contributes irrelevant mem- 
ories of Simeon bar Halafta (560), Hanina ben Dosa (548, 574, 
1741), Eleazar ben Pedat (1751), Simeon ben Yohai (617), 
Akiba (617, 1268), Joshua ben Levi (623, 1753), Judah Hanasi 
(605, 615), Rabba bar Abuha (623) and the post-talmudic 
Rabbi Reuben (434) and of the bounteous rainfall in the days 
of Simeon ben Shetah and Herod (668) as well as of sundry 
other rain prayers and stories (670). 

The praises of the Torah are recited with countless varia- 
tions (524, 611, 615, 651, 1344, 1399, 1461, 1566). Stress is laid 
upon the importance of studying the Torah (1307, 1342C, 
1529, 1745, 1751), the advantages of such study (562, 615, 954, 
1374, 1609), and the potency of such study to avert misfortune 
(953 Lemberg, 984, 1342C, 1373, 1464, 1524). One paragraph 
enumerates a long list of particulars in which the Torah resembles 
rain, both as to its boons and as to its hardships (1373). Nor is 
allusion lacking to the punishment which Israel (1482) or which 
any individual (1176, 1373) must bear when the Torah is ignored. 
Numerous observations are proffered on the pedagogy of in- 
struction in the Torah and on the methods of mastering the 
Torah. (275, 373, 498, 610, 661). Embraced in this category are 
the references to the honor and respect due a scholar (1214) and 
to the six prohibitions pertaining to the ‘am ha’arez (617). 

Others of these irrelevant discussions deal with the dis- 
advantages to which Israel is exposed because of the exile (1371, 
1514, 1529), the expectations that center in the hoped-for Mes- 
sianic redemption (1121, 1346, 1360.1.1I.15, 1371, 1373, 1703) 
and also Israel’s detachment from the Gentiles (931, 1578), the 
unworthiness of the Gentiles (125, 929, 1408), the injustices 
that Israel endures at the hands of the Gentiles (486, 923, 928, 
1628), the need of concealing from the Gentiles Israel’s sins 
(1643) and Israel’s wealth (1503). A Gentile, as we find pre- 
scribed in Sanh. 58b, is liable to the death penalty if he observes 
the Sabbath (565). 
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Numerous are the details recounted with regard to the 
resurrection (1360.11.15) and the life hereafter (474, 560, 623, 
748, 903, 944, 1268, 1309, 1386, 1399, 1455, 1504, 1740, 1741, 
1753), where the glories of the next world will outweigh the 
miseries of this (944); even allowing that, because of the oppor- 
tunity to perform muizgwot, the righteous prefer to postpone 
heaven and to linger on earth (623). A prayer is provided by 
which the wealthy may beseech admittance to the post-ter- 
restrial felicities (1498). 

Also removed from the central themes of this book, various 
theological concepts are treated such as the nature of prophecy 
(1150) and of Divine prognostication (343, 607), and Divine 
predetermination, other than the economic predetermination 
already discussed (665, 1121). 

Numerous passages dwell upon the significance of various 
rituals, such as those connected with phylacteries (1463), fringes 
(602), burnt offerings (855), circumcisions (1442), holiday 
observance (499, 649), the preaching of sermons on the Sabbath 
(1540,) the observance of the Sabbath (498, 546, 565, 650, 1271, 
1511, 1641), with special reference to the expiatory power of 
Sabbath restrictions (1540, 1641),'4 the impropriety of trans- 
porting a scroll of Esther on the Sabbath (1318, 1319), Sabbath 
prayers (1342C), the supernatural efficacy of prayer (1537), the 
mystic implications of the three daily prayers (1421), syna- 
gogual prayers of intercession (1687), the importance of respond- 
ing ‘“‘Amen’’ (1487), the profound value of the rite of prostra- 
tion as a symbol of martyrdom and self-surrender (1478) and 
the implications of reading Proverbs and Abot during the 
months of Summer (1356). 

Ethical qualities other than those of benevolence likewise 
claim attention. Certain duties are owed to rich as well as to 
poor, such as the saving of life (1360.11.10), kindness to youth 
(1722), to widows, and to orphans whatever their economic 


123 XI, 565. XII, 647. Supra, pp. 528, 529, 530. 
124 Cf, ‘The Psychoanalytic Study of Judaism,’”” HUCA, VIII-IX, 1931- 
1932, pp. 659, 661, 
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status (1640), the granting of loans (1503), and even assistance 
from the tithes (1594).%5 The evil inclination must be guarded 
against in all connections (952, 1478, 1653, 1655, 1740). In 
prayer, one is to seek one’s own advantage but not the harm 
of another (1622) and in dealing with people, one must return 
good for evil (903). Other themes are the superiority of mercy 
to justice (1508), the sublimity of truth (1360.II.6), the imper- 
ativeness of honesty in trade (715, 1467), and of making resti- 
tution for fraud and injury (1461); the bane of false swearing 
(1176) and of misleading counsel (1378); of the desecration of the 
Divine Name (1176), of idolatry (1222), of contentiousness (1146), 
of scoffing (1176) and of the evil tongue (427, 529, 1014, 1117, 
1176, 1222); of stirring up strife (1222), of cruelty to animals 
(1123), of covetousness (713) and of failure to return a find (759). 
Something is also added concerning the Divine punishment for 
robbery (1504). Divinely beloved are those who refrain from 
anger and from intoxication (1342B). Humility is extolled 
recurrently (589, 919, 930, 952, 1428, 1463, 1471, 1722) and, 
corollary to this, caution is uttered against the blight of egotism 
(1304) and of pride (138, 1145, 1445, 1463, 1504). Also pondered 
are the purifying power of affliction (1399) and the Divine care 
enfolding those who endure their griefs in silence (1342B, 1530). 
Attention is called to the godlessness of flippant (1641), irrever- 
ent, and obscene talk (1176); even on such meritorious occasions 
as weddings and circumcisions, gaiety can become the entering 
wedge of sin (1323). Superlatively commendable, of course, are 
faith in God (953, 1511, 1745) and trust in God (1722) and 
meditation on the ways of God and the imitation of God (1560); 
likewise otherworldliness (548, 615) and the honoring of one’s 
parents and ancestors (663, 1222). While parsimony betokens 
lack of faith, this does not apply to scholars (1527); the faith of 
scholars is something which is beyond question. Reprehensible 
as is irreverence (1176), so beautiful are reverence (1467) and 
self-abnegation (1449). Admirable also are gratitude toward 


5 Such use of sacred revenues may not be the acme of meritoriousness. 
Still it is not sinful if the wealthy person happens to be in straightened cir- 
cumstances (1594). 
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God (1399, 1443 erroneously numbered 1446) and contentment 
(605, 1187, 1527). The Me‘il Zedakah dilates likewise upon the 
physical and the moral dangers of wealth (138, 1307, 1386, 
1428, 1445, 1608) and upon the perils of acquisitiveness (1180, 
1387, 1447, 1554). Interesting, in a series of analogies between 
damim, money, and damim, blood, is its exposition of the oppor- 
tunities and the drawbacks of ownership (1528). The wealthy 
is popularly branded as a shedder of blood (1528) ;?76 all troubles 
are blamed on him, even though he be innocent. More excellent 
than money are strength and wisdom (1547). 

Considerable is presented concerning the ethics of marriage. 
The economic prerequisites of marriage are extensively pon- 
dered (1214, 1371, 1745). Noteworthy is the discourse on the 
three motives of marriage — sex, comforts of home, and chil- 
dren — the first being the lowest and the last the highest (583). 
While sexual abstemiousness is a virtue, at least in a woman, 
(964), still a man shall cohabit not for his own gratification but 
for that of his spouse (1463). Similarly should he satisfy her 
with splendid clothes, fine house and the like — all of which 
comports with the view that, by reason of the wife, the home 
attracts blessing (1503). Meanwhile people must guard against 
lascivious’ thoughts, because these may lead to repulsive acts 
(1463). Sexual indecencies are excoriated by the prophet, Amos 
(966), and incest is known to invite Divine retribution (1504).”7 
It must be remembered that human nature oozes with the filth 
originating with the serpent which corrupted Eden (1454). 
Striking, in this literature, is the thought that, with habitua- 
tion, the practice of virtue becomes automatic (1440).%8 

Our book also extols repentance (475, 1315, 1449, 1508, 
1560) and the asking (1461) and the granting of forgiveness 
(1517). Alongside of this, it contemplates the réle of the for- 


126 Supra, p. 42. 

27 A further item of sex ethics in XII, note 44, also not relevant to phil- 
anthropy. 

78 Deviating from these ideas is the assertion that there are times when 
the grabbing of food is proper (631). We shall soon observe (infra, p. 552) 
how, in a case like that of Moses’ slaying of the Egyptian, there can be merit 
in committing murder (1322). Cf. XII, 684. 
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giveness Divine (434, 923, 1506, 1540) and the expiatory value 
of life’s inconveniences (664, 856). 

We have noticed how, in its laudation of Zedakah, the Me‘il 
Zedakah borrows concepts from the Cabala.”° But Zedakah 
furnishes not the only connection in which these concepts are 
invoked. Subject to digressive mention are Keter (1463, 1543), 
Hokmah (1463), Binah (1463), Geburah (1463), Taferet (1317, 
1461, 1463), Nezah (1463), Hod (1463), Vesod (1461), Malkut 
(1312, 1317), the Sefirot (557), also the Kelifot (1421), and 
Hawayah (1487), ’Adnut (1487), Merkaba (1451), and Shefa‘ 
(1312, 1336, 1463, 1534). The same is to be observed of such 
Cabalistically adopted proper names as Samael (1309, 1336), 
Rachel (1336), Haman, Mordecai, and Esther (1336), and 
Metatron (1562). To this group belong further the Cabalistic 
notions about the union of ‘‘Father-Mother’ and of ‘Son- 
Daughter” (583) and possibly also the conception of the Egyp- 
tian Exodus as an Exodus of the Shekinah (1356),%° as well as 
the supposition that, in exile, because of Israel’s sins, God’s 
name underwent scission (1498). 

To this may be added a miscellany of thoughts which baffle 
classification such as: the suggestion that there are times when 
murder, such as Moses’ slaying of the Egyptian, is justifiable 
(1322) 3" or the idea of the misfortune which obtains when the 
intelligent pretend insanity, when the virtuous is dominated by 
the wicked, and when the respected has to play the fool (1694); 
or topics such as the inexplicable prosperity of the unrighteous 
(1504); the inconvenience of dressing and of undressing (856); 
the drawbacks and the benefits of certain types of weather 
(667, 668, 672); the dangers of travel (950), the advantage of 
averting or terminating litigation by means of compromise 
(737); the harmfulness of multiple leadership (439); the opinion 
that exasperation causes a woman’s womb to contract (386) 
and that deterioration of the teeth hastens death (666); the 
laudable fact that, at the Exodus (Ex. 11.7) the dog forbore to 


729 XI, note 42. 

130 Supra, p. 494. 

131 XII, 684 brings paragraph 1322 somewhat into relation with the main 
theme. 
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whet his tongue (606); the meaning of the curses in Psalm 102, 
(951); the doctrine of salvation by faith (1185) and the doctrine 
of salvation by works (470); the practice of Evangelism (1140A); 
the belief that, without the creation of the world, God would 
not have been known as God (1199); the compunction about 
troubling God to perform miracles (674, 675); the dead persons 
who spoke (1120) and sundry other marvels (574, 575); and the 
view enunciated in our own generation by John Dewey to the 
effect that thinking begins in frustration (1145). At least one 
paragraph of the Me'‘il Zedakah seems actuated by no other 
purpose than that of exhibiting connections between Ps. 16.11, 
Ps. 36.12, and Ps. 94.18, by means of some extremely intricate 
gimatrias (1183). 

While we have enumerated the above as specimens of the 
irrelevant, our assertion must be qualified by noting that all 
of them are not irrelevant in the same degree. Some represent 
major digressions (1336, 1342C, 1356, 1463, 1482, 1514, 1641, 
1653, 1751) and some only minor digressions (1290, 1336, 1504, 
1529, 1537). Some of these statements, while irrelevant to the 
subject of charity are, like the encomiums on humility,%? not 
irrelevant to the subordinate question of the merits of the poor’ 
and some are relevant to the cognate questions of social justice 
or of the preventives of poverty or of the causes of poverty and 
of wealth. Many of them, for example, 919, 923, 926, 927, 930, 
931, 938, 943, 946, 951, 952, 954, 966 — not to mention the 
various passages in which “‘poor’’ figures metaphorically — 
whatever their purport, contain the word ‘anz or one of its 
synonyms and, to that extent, fit one of the objectives specified 
in the author’s preface. Some of the paragraphs cited embody, 
amid a preponderance of foreign data, allusions to poverty 
(1355, 1373, 1527) and even to benevolence at least casually 
(498, 612, 1342B, 1344, 1360.11.4, 1455, 1463, 1487, 1511, 1528, 
1551, 1622, 1687, 1751), the phenomenon being merely that of 
excess quotation so common in the Talmud and in the literature 
inspired by the Talmud. In various instances, the irrelevant 
approaches so near to being relevant that it is, by no means, 
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easy to subsume the material under the one or the other. Examples 
‘are: the remark that, while a man’s house is blessed by reason 
of his wife, still his Zedakah must persist if his wealth is to per- 
sist (1503); that, while Zedakah is great, repentance is also 
great (1508); that, when it comes to expiating a wrong, charity 
is not the least of the expedients (1461); that, if avoiding worldly | 
pleasures be a merit, the poor are exemplars of that merit (1409); 
that, while the rich person who fails to return a find is a denier 
of God (759), the poor person who does return a find incarnates 
a goodness beyond the ordinary (1227); that David’s five ex- 
hortations to God to arise — heeded only when a protagonist 
was needed by the poor — correspond to the five bodily senses 
in none of which David had transgressed and also to the five 
books of the Pentateuch (1372). The account of R. Akiba’s 
accession to wealth by finding the ram of a ship bears at least 
upon one of the cognate questions in our study (1433) ;34 while 
the meditations upon the power of wisdom to supply spiritual 
satisfactions that compensate for dearth of material goods 
links to the thought of what the poor might do to mitigate the 
bitterness of their lot (548, 615, 1609). 


CONCLUSION 


We have struggled to bring some order, system, and coherence 
out of this chaos of homily and quotation. The difficulties have 
proved, to some extent, insuperable. It was impossible, for 
instance, to avoid a certain repetitiousness, due not only to our 
author’s practice of extracting numerous thoughts from one 
and the same quotation but also to the fact that a single state- 
ment often presents several facets of the theme. 

To pretend that the Me'‘il Zedakah anticipates modern 
thinking on the subject of social betterment were, of course 
preposterous. The book is essentially a curio, an antique. Its 
charm lies in its quaintness. Its fascination consists of its remote- 
ness from our own ways and words. Its importance is chiefly 
that of a repository of vanishing folklore, some of it imbued with 
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a poetry that mitigates the crudeness. The colorful variations 
upon the central doctrine of the rewards that await the chari- 
table and the punishments in store for the uncharitable and the 
oppressive; the curious folktales drawn from many epochs, the 
bizarre theology, and the Cabalistic abandon render the book 
not devoid of attraction. The Me‘il Zedakah may also possess 
some value as an anthology of citations from rarely mentioned 
writings. 

The author appears to have been genuinely consecrated to 
the cause of benevolence, although how much of his effusion is 
merely homiletic prestidigitation or literary exhibitionism 
would be difficult to determine. 

Here and there, we encounter ideas which still retain vitality. 
The varieties of benevolence listed in XI, 505-511 embrace a 
few, such as the rearing of orphans, the granting of loans, and 
the subsidizing of scholarship, still extant in our own time. Also 
suggestive of modern emphases is the stress laid upon public 
spirit (591, 655, 726, 1210.106.110, 1223)."35 We are still of the 
opinion that sickness and poverty are brethren (1131) ;8° that 
mental deficiency impairs employability (406);%7 and that 
poverty generates strife between wife and husband (341, 398, 
561, 625).%8 We still prefer public to private arrangements in 
the care of transients (101) and social workers still dwell 
upon the superiority of continuing support over desultory gifts 
(1360.9) .74° 

Modern Eugenics is in accord with the view that the poor 
are progenitors of the poor (1360.10) — an observation, how- 
ever, emanating from those whom the Me‘il Zedakah combats.™ 
Like the Me‘il Zedakah (1140.19, 1515, 1526, 1598), the Labor 
Movement of today reminds us of the indispensability of the 
manual labor performed by the underprivileged. The individual 
who attributes his success to his personal excellences and the 
troubles of the poor to their personal shortcomings (1606) still 
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exasperates the poor man’s sympathizers.% When the Me‘l 
Zedakah regards patience and humility as incumbent upon 
those who need charitable aid,™4 it propounds a view which is 
still being harbored by some, though bitterly scorned by others. 

Enlightened social service is today as solicitous of the client’s 
feelings as the Me‘il Zedakah would require.*4* Social reformers 
still apprise their hearers that they must see the poor people’s 
homes in order to realize the full horrors of the suffering (1503).'° 

We still deprecate self glorification among those who donate 
and among those who work for social betterment.'47 Prospects 
are still classifiable as those who give without being asked, those 
who give upon being asked, and those who decline even when 
asked (1707).%® The solicitor in today’s “‘campaigns’’ still 
collides with the mentality which assumes that one need not 
contribute because there is a sufficient number of other people 
who will contribute (1124, 1600).%49 Still existent is the miser 
who refuses to give and despises those who beseech him to give 
(382).5° The question of accepting ‘‘tainted money’’ (70, 746, 
878) still arises. 

The tendency of habitual action to become automatic action 
(1440, 1570, 1693) is not only an observation of the Me‘il 
Zedakah but also a modern psychological commonplace appli- 
cable in all domains, philanthropy included. 

Beautiful from our own standpoint as well as from that of 
the Me‘il Zedakah is the thought that compassion grows within 
one as a result of every compassionate act (909) and that tender- 
ness toward orphans breeds tenderness toward all humanity 
(846).*53 Of equal impressiveness is the hope that the mutual 


143 XII, 635 and supra, p. 521. 
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helpfulness of life within the family might become the pattern 
of idealized relationships throughout society (1661).%4 The 
spiritually inclined of the present age will surely be moved by 
the identification of the mercy which one feels toward others 
with the mercy which one receives from God (1226).'5 The 
twentieth century will, above all, subscribe to the basic thesis 
of the Me‘il Zedakah that the relief of suffering, physical or 
mental, ranks foremost among human imperatives. 

But, beyond this, we must recognize that the world of Elijah 
Ha-Kohen ben Solomon Abraham who died in Smyrna in 1729 
is not the world which envelopes the educated Jew of today. 

It is significant that, a hundred and twenty-eight years 
after the first appearance of the Me‘il Zedakah, it was deemed 
worthy of a second printing. Its immense wealth of moralistic 
and sermonic material might render a third printing worth the 
cost. A new edition might resemble that which the late Hyman 
G. Enelow prepared of the Menorai Ha-Ma’or (New York, 1929) 
and of The Mishnah of Rabbi Eliezer (New York, 1933) — an 
edition clearly and correctly typed, free of unusual abbrevia- 
tions, equipped with an index of salient topics, an index of quota- 
tions and, in terms of Steinschneider or Neubauer, an index of 
cited books. The source references in our present texts being, as 
a rule, incomplete and frequently obscure, erroneous, or entirely 
omitted, highly competent bibliographical scholarship would 
doubtless be required. A new edition would also need an ample 
excursus by some authority on Jewish mysticism, elucidating 
the many Cabalistic suppositions and phrases. These obstacles 
removed, this book might come to hold an honored place in 
every library of Jewish lore and particularly of Jewish charity. 
The Me‘il Zedakah, when all has been said, does indeed afford 
some extraordinary glimpses of a memorable stage in the un- 
folding of the Jewish mind. 
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THE MOGEN-OVOS-MODE 
A Study in Folk-lore 


A. Z. IDELSOHN, 9"t. 


STUDY of Jewish song, synagogal as well as popular, com- 
‘\ pels us to enlarge the scope of our investigations and leads 
us into somewhat more distant but related fields. This is the 
precise course which we shall endeavor to pursue in our study 
of the so-called Mogen-Ovos-mode. The view which holds that 
all the modes comprised in the AXolian minor scale belong to’the 
Mogen-Ovos-mode is incorrect.? I shall not here examine this 
error any more closely but confine myself rather to the original 
Mogen-Ovos-mode as it is used in the Friday evening service, 
whence also the name is derived. 

‘‘Mogen-Ovos’” — or more correctly ‘‘Me‘en Seba‘, since 
this prayer is an abbreviated repetition of the Amida — is men- 
tioned in the Talmud Sab. 24b as obligatory for the precentor. 
Commenting on this passage Rashi states that the reason for 
the repetition is to provoke the precentor to deliver the prayer 
in an attractive manner. We are informed of this custom for the 
first time by the statement in Ha-manhig, Sabbat § 7: 7>"No ym7 
pasado mp pus Nd ami 12 by yaw pyoa. Although Ha- 
manhig presents proof that the custom is of southern France 
and of the twelfth century, it actually dates back much further, 
as seen from the Talmudic reference (third century) and as is 
evident from the Gaonic literature. Thus Rab Amram in his 
Seder (Warsaw 1862, 25b), says: ‘“The precentor recites Me‘en 
Seba‘. R. Mosheh Gaon (eighth cent.) and R. Natronai are of 
the opinion that ‘‘whoever hears the precentor recite Me‘en 
Seba‘, is as if he himself had prayed.’’ We know, however, that 
in the Orient the precentor does not declaim but sing the prayers. 


Comp. my Thesaurus, VII, Introduction, ch. IV, B. 
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It is therefore clear that the tradition of singing Mogen-Ovos 
goes back to the third century. 

Now we find a mode in all the rituals of the Diaspora for 
Mogen-Ovos and for the prayers grouped with it musically, 
which is, for the most part, the same as the Ashkenazic mode. 
This similarity is obvious from examples I to V. The melody of 
this mode proceeds as follows: From the key-note to the domi- 
nant, then to the minor seventh upward, and to the third down- 
ward, giving it its.major character. The melody then descends 
to the lower second and closes sometimes on the tonic, sometimes 
on the dominant or even on the octave. 

Example I is Sephardic-Oriental,? II is Italian,’ III is Ash- 
kenazic,4 IV south-Germans and V likewise Ashkenazic.° 
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Since the object of this repetition was to draw the community 
to the Friday evening service, as we have seen from the Talmudic 
passage quoted above, it is obvious that an attractive melody 
would be chosen for it. This was taken from the original melodic 
line of the Jewish folk-song, traceable beginning with the mode 
for the prophets and Lamentations up to Yiddish songs (example 
VI) and Chassidic tunes (example VII*). 


72 Thesaurus 1X, No. 162. 
» Thesaurus X, No. 74. 
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In the synagogal song the “‘Yigdal’’ melody evolved from 


the Mogen-Ovos-mode (example VIII) which M. Leoni in 1772 


gave in a somewhat altered form to the Wesley 
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I. Nathan, Musurgia Vocalis 
London 1836 ee 103 
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Thomas Oliver, as is well-known, composed an English text for 
it: “God of Abraham, Praise’ which is printed to this day in the 
Episcopalian songbook (example IX).® 


We Deutsch, Vorbeterschule, No, 31, 


Baer, Baal Tefilla, No. 432b. 
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§ Thesaurus VIII, Introduction p. xix—xx. 
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We find this mode in a number of synagogal and popular 
modes. It is to be found not only in Jewish song but also in the 
Arabian (example X),° in the Syrian-Maronite (example XI),”° 























the old-French (examples XII—XIV) and in the Catholic-German 


song (examples XV-XVI). 
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9 Thesaurus \\V, p. 76, No. 20, No. 458. 


10 Dom J. Parisot, Rapport etc. en Turquie D’ Asie, Paris 1909, No. 61. 
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Com-mu-ni-ciert zu-vor, Thut euch so fein be-rei 





The mode is frequently represented also in the Arabian song in 
the Maqam Bajati, in the sacred music of the Maronites and 
Jacobites in Syria and Mesopotamia, in the old-French song in 
which I traced more than 14 examples," and in the Catholic- 
German and Dutch song.” 

It is generally well-known that the peoples of Asia Minor 
and Syria preferred to sing in the Phrygian key (the ancient 
minor). Aristotle declares: ‘‘Among the different keys the Phryg- 
ian has the same effect as the Aulos (the Hebrew chalil, see my 
Jewish Music, p. 12f.) among the instruments. For both are 
orgiastic and passionate...’ ‘“‘Lukan therefore calls the 


1 The examples XII—XV are from the collections as follows: XII from 
Chansons du XV siécle, G. Paris and A. Gevaert, Paris 1875, No. 31; XIII 
from Chansons populaires des X Ve et XVI¢ siécles, Th. Gerold, No. III; XIV 
from J. Tiersot, Histoire de la Chansons populaires en France, Paris, 1889, 
p. 173. In the collection of Paris and Gevaert alone I counted 14 melodies in 
thisamode:; 179 31,33) 35, 30, 45) 56, 57,00; 61), 99> 13251335.138: 

7% Comp. W. Baumker, II, Nos. 86, 87, 184, 223, 233, 249, 256, 262, 266, 
303, 304, 322, 325, 330-II, 366, 370, 396, 412, 421, 422. These examples have 
been taken from only one of the four volumes. Many more are to be found 
in the other volumes. Niederldndische geistliche Lieder, etc. by W. Baumker, 
Leipzig 1888, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 10, 18, 20, 22, 23, 35, 38, 68, 76. 

13 J. Quasten, Musik und Gesang in den Kulien etc., Miinster i. W. 1930, 
Drow. 
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Phrygian key ‘endeon’ (=enthusiastic) and for the same reason 
Apuleius coins the expression ‘Phrygium religiosum’.’’™4 

Whether it be for this reason or because this minor tone mode 
is the natural musical expression of the people of the Near East, 
the fact is that it was transplanted to Italy, Spain and France 
by the Phoenician, Jewish, Greek and Asia Minor colonists after 
they had settled there. In the folk-songs of the Germanic tribes, 
as far as evidence exists, this mode was not to be found originally. 
It is sung by the descendants of the Celts and indeed in Britain. 
But the origin of the Celts is unknown to this day. How is it 
then that the Germans in the Middle Ages in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries used to sing melodies in this mode? 

We find an explanation of this question in W. Baumker’s 
Das katholische deutsche Lied, 11, No. 184 where he remarks con- 
cerning our example XVI:'5 ‘‘Melody and text are constructed 
in imitation of the so-called Jacobus song i.e. the song which 
the pilgrims sang during the Middle Ages on their pilgrimages 
to the grave of St. Jacobus which was in Compostella in Spain.” 
From this it is obvious that the German pilgrims learned the 
melody in Spain. Indeed we find a similar melodic line in the 
Spanish song of the thirteenth century (example XVII), 




















4 Tbid. 
t's W. Baumker II, p. 203. 
6 Pierre Aubry, ‘‘Iter Hispanicum,” in J. M. G. IX, p. 44. 
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and another similar to the Yigdal melodic line (example XVITI),"7 














Especially do these melodies seem to have spread from Spain 
and France to Central Europe by means of religious orders and 
fraternities. It seems that example XIX*® is a variation of ex- 
ample XIV. 


4 See 
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The following seems to be a more thoroughgoing source for 
the mode in the French and German song of the Middle Ages: 


17 Felipe Pedrell, Cancionero etc. catalufia, 1921/2, II, No. 186. 
8 W. Baumker II, No. 233. 
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The Jewish settlement in France and southwestern Germany 
dates as is well-known from the first few centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, before the people who inhabited these countries came 
into contact with Christianity. The Jews were therefore on a 
higher plane culturally and exercised a marked influence upon 
the population religiously and culturally.7? This influence in the 
case of Germany has been amply demonstrated. In the case of 
France it is less known. More than two thousand Jewish com- 
munities were in, this country in all the larger and smaller cities 
and towns.”° The following contained Jewish settlements in the 
first centuries: Agde, Arles, Bordeaux, Bourgogne, Chalons-sur- | 
Marne, Calons-sur-Saone, Cimiez, Clermont, Marseilles — ‘“‘the 
Jewish,” Metz, Narbonne, Nice, Nimes, Orleans, Paris, Reims, 
Toulouse, Vannes. After Christianity had taken root in the 
country the clergy used to take part in Jewish festivities. Jewish 
religious customs were adopted by Christians; the Jews made 
proselytes; mixed marriages were common occurances; Jews had 
Christian servants who used to observe the Sabbath and work 
on Sunday. The clergy intervened and forbade all this in order 
to protect the church from the “Jewish menace.’ The Council 
of Narbonne in the year 589 also forbade Jews to sing psalms 
in the streets at Jewish funerals” for fear that the Christians 
might learn them, which indeed was the case centuries later. 
David Hacohen, an eyewitness, reports the burning of 31 Jews 
in Blois, France around 1171: ‘‘As the flames leaped higher, they 
lifted ‘up their voices and sang together, and the Christians said: 
We hear a song, but we know not what it means; we have never 
heard so beautiful a song as on this day. It became known indeed 
that the song which the Christians had heard at that dreadful 
time was the hymn ‘Olenu’.”?? What wonder then that that 
period produced a ‘‘Sanctus” and ‘‘Agnus dei’ which have, as 
their introductory motive, the same theme as ‘‘Olenu.’’ In the 
sixth century the general opinion which prevailed among Chris- 


» Comp. Thesaurus VII, Chap. I. 

20 H. Gross, Galia Judaica, Paris 1897. 
 Tbid., p. 403. 

22 ‘Emek habakah, Leipzig 1858, p. 31. 
23 Thesaurus VII, p. XXXI. 
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tian nations was that the Jewish religion was superior to the 
Christian. These Christians were wont to observe the Sabbath, 
to attend Jewish services, and prefer the sermons of the Rabbis. 
The Christian clergy sensed this danger and waged war against 
it. But instead of combating this influence as such and rendering 
it impotent by convincing the Christians that their religion was 
superior to that of the Jews, the church authorities waged a 
bitter war against the Jews, against their lives, their property 
and their rights as human beings. This attack began in the sixth 
century with an appeal to the government to circumscribe the 
rights of the Jews, and lasted until the end of the fourteenth 
century. The clergy incited the rabble to rob and murder Jews; 
and did not rest until, outlawed, — their property confiscated — 
the Jews were expelled from the country. It is estimated that 
more than a hundred thousand Jews left France in the year 
1394.74 But at least twice as many were dragged to the baptismal 
font or slain. 

The Jewish population thus constituted-a strong minority 
and exercised an even greater intellectual influence. No wonder 
then that the Jewish folk-song found its way into the folk-song 
of the French. 

Even at the turn of the twelfth century we hear of the French 
clergy’s being instructed by Jews in the Hebrew language and 
literature as well as in the principles of Judaism and in the music 
of the synagogue. To remedy this mischief, Odo, Arch-bishop 
of Paris, issued a strict prohibition in the year 1197.5 


It would be bold indeed to attempt to establish the birth- 
dates of the folk-melodies. One is, as a rule, disposed to under- 
estimate the age — and unjustly so. For art music, several clues 
have been discovered whereby to determine the ages of the 
various styles prevalent at given periods since the twelfth cen- 
tury. But even these estimates must vary widely, because, for 
the most part, the manuscripts before the invention of the five- 


24H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden VII, p. 281-288; VIII, p. 73-78. 
25 M. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens etc., Vienna 1880, p. 23. 
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line notation system are uncertain, since the reading of the 
neumes can never be exact. 

Hence we are more accurately informed about the folk-songs, 
for these live in the mouths of the people. If the exact date of 
their origin cannot be fixed precisely, we can still determine 
whether they belong to the first or primitive stage, the second 
or more complex stage, or the third, the so-called popular stage 
of development. The Jewish folk and traditional song belongs 
chiefly to the second and third stages, whereas the Slavic folk- 
song has many melodies which belong to the first stage. 

We cannot determine precisely, but only surmise to what 
extent the folk-melodies changed in the course of time. As is 
known, folk-song was not considered ‘‘music,’’ up to a century 
ago; and therefore not set down in writing. In the past century, 
when its value was first more widely realized, folk-melodies were 
collected by scientific method. Therefore in only rare instances 
do we possess older forms of folk-melodies in writing. 

Even the elements of tonality like steps and scales, rhythmic 
and figurate counterpoint, are not infallible criteria for deter- 
mining the age of melodies. The assertion that major melodies 
are of a later date and that they originated after the major scale 
won the upper hand in Central Europe may be true for some 
countries, but this assertion cannot serve as a general principle, 
for the Yemenite Jews” as well as the south-eastern negro races 
in Africa?7 have major melodies in which the seventh does not 
appear at all or if it does it is alternately minor and major. 

That melodies of the so-called pentatonic i. e. five-step scale 
(the half-tone step e-f being omitted) are of an older date, is 
only a vague surmise. All that we know in this matter is that 
this peculiarity appears in Chinese music as well as in the Irish 
folk-song (Celtic). Synagogue song, offering but few examples, 
does not permit us to postulate any general all-inclusive theories. 

All that we know in regard to keys is that the Semites sing 
in minor, in the Doric, and Phrygian; and that the Tartar peoples 
prefer to sing and play in the Hedjaz scale. 


26 Thesaurus 1, Introduction. 
27 Ibid. IX, Introduction. 
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Whether or not rhythmic music is older than the free un- 
rhythmic form remains a question which defies solution. Appear- 
ances seem to indicate that both forms are of equal age. In its 
predilections, each people expresses its individual distinctiveness. 
Whereas the above-mentioned negro races as well as the Euro- 
peans feel their songs rhythmically, the Semites and the Tartars 
prefer the free unrhythmic improvising. 

Even the presence of triad arpeggios and runs which might 
at first glance indicate the influence of harmony is misleading 
in view of the fact that primitive races in Africa and the Oriental 
Jews reveal such signs in their songs. On the other hand the 
melodic line, with its striving towards the octave, seems to be 
a product of harmony, although the pure octave was known to 
the Greek theorists at least 2400 years ago.?® 

The life of a folk-melody is longer than people ordinarily 
suppose. Many simple melodies may live for hundreds, even for 
thousands of years. They are continually being set to new texts 
and are undergoing changes in the process. They are often set 
in different time to fit the metre of the text; but the kernel 
remains unchanged. The unrhythmic modes are far more original, 
permitting the singer, because of their flexible form, to adapt 
them to any text he desires. 

We hear that the folk-melodies of conquered peoples are 
adopted by the victors, and that as the races blend, the tunes 
are incorporated and elaborated into new national motives and 
melodies which form an integral part of the folk-song of these 
newly-arisen nations. As examples we have the songs of those 
peoples designated collectively as the Arabs (composed of the 
Semitic, Hamitic, Tartar and European races), the Spaniards 
(including Semitic, Iberian, Celtic, Basque, Roumanian and 
Germanic elements), the French (Semites, Gauls, Celts, Greeks, 
Romans and Germans), the English (Britons, Romans, Celts, 
Anglo-Saxons etc.), which, as far as can be proved, show the 
musical elements of the races of which the group was constituted. 


28 Aristoxenos, in the fourth century, in his theory, explains in detail the 
eight-tone scales. Comp. H. Riemann, Hdb. d. Musikg. 1/1, Leipzig, 1919, 
Chap. V. 
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In such a complicated ethnologic process we find that the 
folk-song frequently has no unified character. For the diverse 
musical elements contributed by races indiscriminately welded 
together could not always form a unified whole. Nevertheless 
these different musical elements endure side by side in their 
original form and distinctive features until in the course of time 
one element or another disappears from the folk-song of the 
newly-formed nation. For that reason the Mogen-Ovos-mode 
vanished from the French song of the nineteenth century. 
Evidently the Semitic element was not strong enough in France. 
Similarly this mode disappeared from the German song two - 
hundred years ago.?9 It is still retrained in an artificial and petri- 
fied form in the Gregorian chants. In the Jewish song however 
this mode lives and flourishes now as ever, having died out only 
among the Germanized and Anglicized Jews. The Mogen-Ovos- 
mode constitutes an important element in Jewish song. It is the 
deepest expression of the Jewish soul and will live as long as the 
Jewish people live! 


29 Its reappearance in Mendelsohn’s ‘‘Winterlied” (‘‘My child, whither 
wouldst thou?’’) is an instinctive recurrence of the Mogen-Ovos theme among 
assimilated Jews which appears in rare cases. Generally speaking it was 
Mendelsohn’s intention to compose German music. And no less a man than 
Richard Wagner regarded Mendelsohn’s music as pure German, saying among 
other things: “The most significant of these coryphaei is Mendelsohn-Barth- 
oldy; the genuine German spirit finds its most characteristic expression in 
him.” (Comp. Richard Wagner’s Gesammelte Schriften, Hesse and Becker, 
Leipzig, VIII, p. 83f.) 


TWO NOTES 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA 


W. GUENTHER PLAUT, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT IN GEORGIA 


HE source material on Jewish life during colonial times is 

comparatively scanty. As regards the Jews of Georgia, we 
are fortunate in having contemporary records from the earliest 
times; records which have been described and discussed by Jones 
and by Huehner in the Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society.? 

These records mention two groups of Jews in Savannah: a 
Portuguese and a German. Little is known about the latter 
group. We owe the knowledge of their existence primarily to the 
notes of Rev. Bolzius, a preacher of the Salzburg Lutheran group 
which found refuge in Georgia.? Im Callenberg’s records of the 
achievements of his missionary institute’ there are three further 


t Chas. C. Jones Jr., The Settlement of the Jews in Georgia, I, p. 5ff.; Leon 
Huehner, The Jews of Georgia in Colonial Times, X, p. 65ff. 

2 There were three early Salzburg immigrations: in 1734, 1735 and 1736. 

3 Johann Heinrich Callenberg in Halle founded, in the late twenties of 
the eighteenth century, an institute for the conversion of Jews and other non- 
believers. The reports of his missionaries were published in a large series of 
books, beginning with his Bericht an einige christliche Freunde von einem Ver- 
such das arme juedische Volck zur Erkaentniss und Annehmung der christlichen 
Wahrheit anzuleiten, 2nd ed., Halle, 1730. This Bericht was followed by 17 
continuations and, in 1738, by a new series called Relation von einer weitern 
Bemuehung Jesum Christum als den Heyland des menschlichen Geschlechits dem 
juedischen Volck bekannt zu machen, Halle, 1738, with 29 continuations. Further 
series were published from 1752 on, and, after Callenberg’s death, by his suc- 
cessors Stephan Schultz and Justus Israel Beyer. The fifteenth piece of the 


last collection appeared as late as 1791. 
575 
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references to the Jews of Georgia. They represent reprints of 
letters written to that institute, probably by the same Rev. 
Bolzius, within less than five years after the foundation of 
Savannah.‘ 

These letters— henceforth called ‘“‘first,’’ ‘second’ and 
“third letter,’’ according to their order reproduced below — shed 
further light upon the life of the Georgian Jewish colony. They 
re-assert that there was a German group among the Jews. They 
give us details of the relations which existed between the Portu- 
guese and the German Jews with regard to language, services 
and ritual; they present us with new aspects of the life of the . 
Jews in general, of their liberties and of their social intercourse 
with the Gentile inhabitants of the colony. These new aspects 
can be classed as follows: 

1. The second letter, particularly, deals with the German 
Jews and their relation to the Portuguese group. It is, however, 
not entirely certain that the whole letter deals with the German 
Jews. From the context it would appear that that part, for 
instance, which mentions the occupations of the Jews applies 
only to the German Jews. But since it is not known whether 
there was a physician among this group, and since all the records 
mention only one Jewish doctor, namely Dr. Samuel Nufiez 
Ribiero, we must, for lack of further and more convincing evi- 
dence, assume that the writer refers here to the entire Jewish 
population. 

2. Huehner’ quotes a letter which was written by the Rev. 
Bolzius on January 3rd, 1739, and in which the writer stated 
that the Portuguese Jews were not very particular with regard 
to ritual. Huehner adds:* “It may not be amiss to call attention 
to another curious note in the Journal,’ bearing the date Savan- 
nah, March 23, 1734. ‘There are Jews here who do not observe 
the Jewish regulations as to food and the Sabbath.’ ’’ This note 
which seems “‘curious’”’ to Huehner, is now verified and amplified 
by another note in the second letter, reprinted below. 


4 Concerning the identity of the author, see below, note 15. 
5 Op. cit., p. 76f. 

6 Ibid., p. 77 note 1. 

7]. e. Bolzius’ Journal; about it see below, note 11. 
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3. This laxity in ritual observance on the part of the Portu- 
guese Jews, which is now asserted beyond a doubt, contains, 
in our opinion, the clue to the problem of their origin. It seems 
certain indeed that they or their families came originally from 
Portugal, from where they had to flee because of religious per- 
secution. From there they probably went to England, and then 
on to America. Their ritual laxity can therefore be explained 
best by the fact that these refugees were Marranos or, at least, 
came from Marrano families. There were no confessing Jews in 
Portugal at that time, for it was before the anti-clerical move- 
ment under Joseph I (1750-1777) and before the final abolish- 
ment of the Inquisition and the re-admission of the Jews into 
the country. No wonder then, that the descendants of Marrano 
families would not be as meticulous in their ritual observances 
as the Ashkenazic Jews. 

4. Our second letter likewise calls attention to the type of 
Jewish religious service; and about this we hear for the first 
time. The synagogue quarrel was already known to us through 
the aforementioned letter of January 3rd, 1739,® but the refer- 
ences to the synagogue itself, to the cantor, and the peculiar 
reference to the “Berlin ritual’’ are new. Again it might seem as 
if the passage refers to the German Jews only; we know that it 
could hardly apply to both Jewish groups, for the difference in 
ritual was too pronounced to permit joint services. Yet we must 
take this statement with caution. If it was meant to apply to 
the Portuguese Jews, it was erroneous; though the mistake could 
be explained by the fact that a Gentile outsider would not be 
familiar with the differences between Sephardic and Ashkenazic 
rituals. If, on the other hand, it was meant for the German group, 
then it appears strange that Bolzius mentioned it at all (unless 
he had such a fine understanding of Jewish services that he could 
distinguish between South German and North German min- 
hagim — and that is highly improbable). Finally, it is also 
possible that all Bolzius meant to say was that ‘“‘the German 
Jews had the same service as at home.’’ We mention this dif- 
ficulty, for its understanding is important in the question of the 
origin of the German Jews, to which we now turn. 


8 Huehner, p. 77. 
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5. Huehner believes that these German Jews were sent over 
by Salvador and the London Congregation,? and this theory 
contradicted previous assumptions that it was the Portuguese 
group which was sent by Salvador.’® The material which Huehner 
presented seemed indeed to support his theory. Our material, 
however, makes Huehner’s argument again doubtful, though 
not excluding it entirely. We are led to such a statement by a 
notice in Bolzius’ second letter which we reproduce below and 
which tells us that ‘‘there are only two families who know Judaeo- 
German.” 

We possess two other notices about the language of the Ger- 
man Jews. First, Bolzius, in his Journal," states that ‘‘they 
understand the German tongue.”’ Second, Bolzius’ letter of 
January 3rd, 1739% says that the German Jews speak High 
German. 

That German Jews would understand or even speak High 
German is nothing extraordinary. But that they, as our material 
states, did not understand Judaeo-German (except for two 
families) is very puzzling indeed. It makes it very unlikely that 
these German Jews had stayed in London for any length of time, 
if at all. 

The reason for this is obvious: the language of the German 
Jews in London was Judaeo-German; and even had their stay 
in London caused them to forget their mother-tongue, it could 
not, at the same time, have resulted in their remembering High 
German, which most certainly was not spoken among London 
Jews. But how could they have come from Germany without 
knowing the common language of the Jews? This can only be 
explained in the following way: 

These German Jews had lived in very small places, possibly 
as the only families in their respective villages. Their contact 
with fellow-Jews must have been extremely scarce. A general 


9 Op. cit., pp. 69, 70, 75. 

1 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, V, p. 628; art. “Georgia.” 

1 An Extract of the Journals of Mr. Commissary von Reck and of the Rev. 
Mr. Bolzius; London 1734. In: Peter Force, Tracts and Other Papers; Wash- 
ington 1846, IV; p. 20 of the Journal. 

% Huehner, p. 76. 
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calamity drove a number of these Jews from the villages and 
forced them to leave the country. They went to England from 
where they were sent on by Salvador and his colleagues. This is 
the only way in which we can account for their linguistic pecul- 
iarity and, at the same time, retain Huehner’s theory that 
London was their starting point for America. 

6. Our second and third letters give us a good picture of the 
general political and social standing of the Jews. All we knew 
so far was that the Trustees of the colony were unfriendly to 
the Jews and tried to prevent their permanent stay, and that 
it was only because of Ogelthorpe that the Jews were allowed to 
remain. It appears now, however, that the attitude of the Trus- 
tees did not reflect the attitude of the Gentile settlers in general. 
It was probably this fact which determined Ogelthorpe’s policy 
to a large degree. Particularly the third letter reveals such a 
far-reaching equality of Jews and Gentiles that the German 
commentator Bolzius could not help mentioning it with astonish- 
ment. The first letter, furthermore, asserts that German Jews 
also attended his services; a fact which is also mentioned in his 
Journal.%3 On the whole, therefore, there seems little doubt that 
the inimical attitude of the Trustees was not shared by the 
settlers, and that the credit for liberality goes to them as much 
as to Ogelthorpe. 

The following three letters are reprints from the Callenberg 
collection. 

The first letter is dated from the middle of 1734, one year after 
the colony had been established :¥4 

“Aus Georgien in America liess ein prediger der Saltzburger*s 
vermelden, dass ein paar juden daselbst ihrem gottesdienst mit 
beywohnen...” 

The second letter was originally sent from Georgia on February 


13 See George White, Historical Collections of Georgia, New York, 1855, 
p. 436. 

™%4 Joh. Heinr. Callenbergs Dreyzehnte Fortsetzung seines Berichts von einem 
Versuch das arme Juedische Volck zur Erkaenntniss der christlichen Wahrheit 
anzuleiten, Halle, 1735, p. 160. 

1s This must have been Bolzius; for the Saltzburgers were accompanied 
by only one preacher, vz. Bolzius. 
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21st, 1738, but it never arrived. The writer had, however, kept 
a copy of the letter which, mailed three and a half years later 
(September 28th, 1741), was received in Germany on March 7th, 
1742, and printed in 1744:7° 

“E's gibt in dieser Colonie auch Juden, an denen man, durch 
die diesem Volck zum besten gedruckte Buechlein, etwas Gutes — 
zu schaffen vermeynet;%’ es ist aber bisher von schlechtem Effect 
gewesen, dass sie gar gelaestert, und sich gegen uns noch mehr 
verhaertet haben. Sie sind sehr boshaftig, hassen und verfolgen 
sich unter einander. Es klagte mir neulich einer in Savannah, dass 
die Spanische und Portugiesische Juden die (dortige) Teutschen 
Juden so sehr verfolgeten, dass kein Christ den andern so ver- 
folgen koente; und bat mich, dass ich bey der Obrigkeit daselbst, 
zum (besten) der Teutschen Juden, ein gut Wort einlegen moechte. 
Ich ergrif diese Gelegenheit, diesem Juden zu zeigen, wie sehr 
sie. sich versuendigten, dass sie unsere christliche Lehre nach 
dem Leben der meisten Christen beurtheileten, und sie um 
deswillen laesterten, weil die Christen boese lebeten; auch daraus 
schliessen wolten, sie mueste eine falsche Lehre seyn. Denn er 
wuerde es ja nicht wol zugeben, wenn ich aus dem Verhalten 
der Juden zu Savannah gegen einander, und aus ihren uebrigen 
missfaelligen Wesen behaupten wolte, das Alte Testament und 
die darin befindliche Lehre, sey falsch und boese, etc. Worauf 
der Jude nicht viel sagte; sondern versprach, mir einmal den 
gantzen Handel, der sie unter einander so erbittert mache, zu 
erzehlen. Sie wollen gern eine Synagoge bauen, und darin koennen 
die Spanische und Teutsche Juden nicht harmoniren; was die 
speciellen Umstaende dabey sind, ist mir nicht bekant. Die 
Spanische und Portugiesische Juden sind in ihren Speisen so 
scrupuloes nicht, als die andern; sie essen z. E. das Rindfleisch, 
das ordentlich aus dem Magazin zu Savannah gegeben, oder 
sonst verkauft wird: diese aber, die Teutschen, leiden lieber 
Mangel, ehe sie etwas anders, als das von ihnen selbst ge- 
schlachtet ist, geniessen solten. Sie haben in Savannah alle 


%6 [). Joh. Heinr. Callenbergs Relation von einer weitern Bemuehung Jesum 
Christum als den Heyland des menschlichen Geschlechts dem Juedischen Volck 
bekant zu machen; Achtzehntes Stueck, Halle, 1744, pp. 12-14. 

17], e. missionary literature, printed in Halle or London. 
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Freyheit, die ein ander Engelaender hat; ziehen auch, wie andere, 
im Gewehr, auf Soldaten weise. Sie treiben keine andere Pro- 
fession, als dass sie theils das Feld bauen, theils sich auf Handlung 
in Kleinigkeiten legen; welches letztere ihnen leichter, als das 
erstere, ankomt. Es ist auch ein Medicus unter ihnen; der selbst 
von den Herren Trustees angenommen ist, die Leute in Savan- 
nah, die auf Kosten derselben curiret werden, zu curiren. Sie 
brauchen bey ihrem Gottesdienst, den sie jetzt in einer alten 
miserablen Huette halten, darin auch Maenner und Weiber 
gantz abgesondert sind, eben solche Ceremonien, als ich in Berlin 
gesehen habe. Ein Knabe, der vielerley Sprachen, und sonderlich 
gut Hebraeisch versteht, ist ihr Lector, und wird von ihnen 
bezahlet. Es koennen nicht mehr, als zwo Familien, Judenteutsch. 
Ob sie von den Herren Trustees werden Freyheit bekommen, 
eine Synagoge zu bauen, wissen sie selbst noch nicht; wenigstens, 
moechte es noch eine Weile anstehen, weil, wie gedacht, die 
Spanische und Portugiesische wider die Teutsche Juden sind, 
und (sie) wider einander, auch in Ansehung der Suppliqven um 
den Synagogenbau, heftig protestiren. Mit uns und unsern 
Saltzburgen moegen die Juden hier gerne zuthun haben, haben 
uns auch wol bisher manchen Gefallen in aeusserllichen Dingen 
gethan; in ihrer Lehre aber bleiben sie hartnaeckig, und ist bis 
dato wenig auszurichten gewesen.”’ 


The third letter was written on July 4th, 1739:78 

“Von dem Zustande der Juden in Savannah habe ihnen den 
21. Febr. st. v. des vorigen Jahres einige Nachricht ueber- 
schrieben, welche ihnen wol wird zu Haenden kommen seyn.’? 
Gott erbarme sich der elenden verkehrten Leute; und zeige uns 
Gelegenheit und Weise, etwas zu ihrem Hey] an ihnen zu thun! 
Sie sind durch etwas, so einmal in London gedruckt worden, 
sehr wider uns eingenommen: uebrigens geben wir ihnen mit 
unsern Saltzburgern, so oft wir nach Savannah kommen, ein gut 
Exempel; wie sie denn mit uns und den Unsrigen lieber, als mit 
andern, zu thun haben moegen; weil ihnen im Handel Wort 


18 Op. cit. (note 16), Zwoelftes Stueck, Halle, 1742, p. 71f. 
19 See introductory note to the preceding letter. 
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gehalten, und baar Geld gezahlt wird. Die Engelaender, vor- | 
nehme und geringe, halten die Juden sich gleich, und so gut, als 
andere Leute; wie sie denn mit ihnen zechen, spielen, spatzieren 
und alle Weltkurtzweile treiben; ja wol mit den Juden den Sonn- 
tag entheiligen; welches wol kein Jude, den Christen zu Gefallen, 
an seinem Sabbat thun wuerde.” 


II 


THE First CONFIRMATION IN AMERICA 


In the 1915 issue of the Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society, David Philipson published the confirmation 
certificate of Hannah de Sola. Her confirmation took place in 
St. Thomas, on the 14th of April, 1844, and it was henceforth 
commonly believed that she was either the first to be confirmed 
in the New World, or at least that she belonged to the first class 
of ‘‘confirmists’’ (this expression being used in the document by 
the performing minister, Benjamin C. Carillon). In his recently 
published book, Common Ground,?° Morris Lazaron, who is the 
grandson of Hannah de Sola and is in the possession of the orig- 
inal certificate, repeats and re-affrms the statement of David 
Philipson. 

Both statements are, however, erroneous. Though indeed it 
appears certain that the first confirmation in America took place 
in St. Thomas, Miss de Sola was neither the first confirmant nor 
a member of the first class. She belonged to the third class that 
was confirmed by the adventurous Rev. Carillon, who was then 
minister to the little colony of Spanish Jews that belonged to 
the Danish crown and spoke the English language. In the orig- 
inal record, Miss de Sola appears as no. 14, and a glance at her 
certificate reveals that the same no. 14 of the protocol book also 
appears on the document. 

The first confirmation took place on Hol ha-Moed Sukkoth, 
October the 14th, 1843, and the first entry in the record is that 
of a Miriam Wolff. This is not only evident from contemporary 


30 New York, 1938; p. 16. 
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notices in the Anglo-Jewish publications, The Voice of Jacob and 
The Occident, but also from the original book of protocols of the 
St. Thomas congregation. 

The following source material will tell the story and eve a 
full picture of the first confirmation in America. 


ts 


“Confirmation for boys and girls of 14 years was ordered by 
the king for the Jews, in the mother country (Denmark), since 
1814, and has now been extended to our island. I anticipate the 
happiest results from this measure, as the preparatory form of 
Catechism etc., will prevent, in my opinion, conversion. A severe 
penalty is attached to those who neglect it, they are not per- 
mitted to become citizens, hold office, marry, control the property 
they may get by inheritance, follow any trade, nor are their oaths 
taken in court.’’?? 


2: 


“St. Thomas, Oct. 27, 1843. On the Sabbath of the Feast of 
Tabernacles seven young ladies and gentlemen were confirmed 
by the Rev. Mr. Carillon; that being the first ceremony of the 
kind performed here. It must have beneficial effects.’’ 


6y 


“Confirmation. We learn from a private letter from St. 
Thomas that the first confirmation among American Israelites 
took place on the Sabbath Hol ha-Moed Sukkoth in the Synagogue 
under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Carillon. The ceremony is 
represented as having been very imposing. The names of the 
confirmed are, Mrs. Daniel Wolff, Misses Miriam and Rebecca 
Wolff, Miss D. Cortessos, Miss De Meza, Alexander Wolff, and 
Jacob Benjamin.’’3 


2x The Voice of Jacob, Il (1842/3), p. 207. The report is signed: ‘‘The 
Correspondent from St. Thomas.” 

2 Ibid., III (1843/4), p. 45. 

23 The Occident, I (5604 =1843 /44), p. 512. 
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The following is an extract from a letter written to the author 
of this article. 

“St. Thomas, V. I., March 16, 1938. 

... Our Govt. Secretary has passed over to me your letter 
to him, of Feb. 22, 1938, for reply. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that we have the 
Original Protocol of Confirmation, by our Congregation, and in 
looking thru same, the very first entry is that of Miriam Wolff, 
performed by the Revd. B. C. Carillon, on Sunday the 21st 
Tishri 560474 — Oct. 15, 1843, bearing the original seal of Revd. 
Carillon... 

On that day also were confirmed: 


— 


. The above; 

. Miriam, wife of Daniel Wolff (Daughter of Judah and Sarah 
Cappe) ; 

. Rebecca Wolff (Daughter of Aaron Wolff and Rachel Wolff) ; 

. Alexander Wolff (Son of the same); 

Jacob Benjamin; 

. Deborah Simha Cortissos; 

. Esther De Meza. 


Nd 


On February 24, 1844, there were three more candidates for 
Confirmation, viz.: 


8. Moses Benlissa; 
9. Grace Constance Cortissos; 
10. Abraham Ezekiel Levison. 


Then on the 25th of Nissan 5604 — 14th of April 1844, were 
confirmed: 
11. Moses Benjamin; 
12. Elias Wolff; 


4 This 21st of Tishri, 5604 (Oct. 15, 1843) was indeed a Sunday, but it 
seems that it was the day of entry, and not the day of the confirmation. The 


ceremony itself, as the two preceding sources assert, took place on the Sab- 
bath, 72. e., the 14th of October. 
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13. Rachel Meyer Neita;?5 
14. Hannah De Sola; 

15. Judith Abendanone;” 
16. Leah Lobs; 

17. Zipporah Benlissa; 
1S:-Sarah) Piza. 


Nos. 19 to 27: Nine confirmants were confirmed on the 30th 
of May, 1846; and on the 9th of April, 1847, twelve more. 

This is as far as Revd. Carillon performed the rite, and it is 
strange that only the first entry, Miriam Wolff, bears Revd. 
Carillon’s stamp. 

The Confirmation Protocol from which this is taken bears the 
Danish Government’s Legalization Stamp, dated: October 18, 
1843 — when it became law to have all protocols legalized . . . 


(signed) M. D. Sassi, Minister ”’ 


2s The letter is handwritten, and the a is not quite distinct; it is possible 
that it should be read er instead. 
26 Possibly om instead of an. 


‘i: ole aie ei Bit ¢ 
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HABIRU AND HEBREWS 


JULIUS LEWY, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


HE much discussed cuneiform tablets from Nuzi include 

a certain number of texts of the 15th century B.C. in which 
single individuals or groups of persons (whose names are not 
always mentioned) are called Labiru?. It is apparent from various 
articles by the excavators of Nuzi, especially from a preliminary 
communication by E. Chiera?, that so far only a part of these 
tablets has been published’. From the methodological point of 
view, a more exhaustive inquiry into the question as to whether 
or not the Nuzi material suggests a radical revision of the usual 
interpretation of the term /abiru as an appellative connected 


t So in the singular, which occurs in the spellings fa-bi-ru and ha-bi-rum, 
i. e. ha-bi-rd. The plural of the masculine is ha-bi-ru-i (i. e. habira), that of 
the feminine ha-bi-ra-tu (i. e. hdbirdtu). As is usual in the Nuzi texts, the 
masculine forms are sometimes used instead of the corresponding feminine 
forms. Instead of the singular fa-bi-ru, one finds not infrequently the nisbe 
form ha-bi-ru-u (i. e. habira) ‘‘belonging to the habiri’’. This preference for 
the use of the nisbe form may possibly reflect the influence of the Hurrian 
language spoken by the dominant majority of the inhabitants of ancient Nuzi 
in the 15th century. As I have shown in Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, 
pp. 49ff. and in Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres 
1938, pp. 401ff., there was in the Hurrian languages a strong tendency to 
replace nouns (particularly proper names) by enlarged (adjectival) forms 
which were derived from the same stems as the nouns that they replaced. 
A more detailed list of the various spellings and forms of the term habiru in 
the Nuzi texts is to be found on p. 116 of the article by Chiera quoted below, 
note 2. ; 

2 American Journal of Semitic Languages XLIX (1932/33), pp. 115ff. 

3 Nos. 447-448, 450, 452-456, 458-461, and 463-465 of E. Chiera’s Joint 
Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzt, vol. V (Mixed Texts), Philadelphia 
1934 (hereafter quoted as N V; vols. I-IV of the same publication will be quoted 
as N I, NII, etc.), and JENu 1023, published in facsimile by E. R. Lacheman 
in Journal of the American Oriental Society (hereafter quoted as JAOS) LV 
(1935), pl. I-II. JENu 1023 was transliterated, translated, and amply dis- 
cussed by E. A. Speiser, ibidem, pp. 434ff. (cf. also below, pp. 595ff.). As for 
the abiru text SMN 2145, see note 13 and cf. below, pp. 612ff. 
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with the biblical word 72y, should therefore be postponed until 
the complete publication of the ‘‘fabiru texts” from Nuzi. In 
view of a recent article by E. Dhorme‘ such postponement is, 
however, no longer advisable. 

According to their contents and the forms after which they 
are drawn up, the fabirw texts from Nuzi hitherto published | 
may conveniently be divided into six groups, viz.: a) the con- 
tracts N V 4525, 453 (ll. x+1 to x+9 and x+10 to x+15)°, 
455 (ll. 8-16)7, 456 (ll. 1-8 and 24~-27)8, 458, 459, 460, 463, and 
JENu 10239; b) the contracts N V 447, 448, 454°, 455 (Il. 1-7)", 
461, and 464; c) N V 450, a memorandum tablet concerning 
several fdbira (including a woman) who were assigned partly 
to various private persons, partly to the ‘‘palace’’, i.e. the 
government, and to ‘‘the country of Arraphi’’”; d) the record 
of legal proceedings SMN 2145%; e) the unpublished lists SMN 


4“Ta question des Habiri’”’ in Revue de l’Histoire des Religions CXVIII 
(1938), pp. 170ff. 

s With the exception of Il. 10ff., which contain the usual enumeration of 
the witnesses and of the seals impressed upon the tablet, N V 452 was trans- 
literated and translated by E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, JAOS XLVII (1927), 
pp. 44f. It will be seen (below, p. 607) that their translation needs some 
modification. 

6 N V 453 is a so-called Sammelurkunde recording two transactions of the 
same character on one clay tablet. 

7 N V 455 is another Sammelurkunde recording two different transactions, 
both of which are witnessed by the same persons. With the exception of the 
list of those witnesses, the following year date (see below, p. 609), and the 
concluding enumeration of the seals impressed upon the tablet, N V 455 was 
transliterated by Chiera, loc. cit.,,p. 122. As for his comment on the text, it 
is open to various corrections. 

8 N V 456, a third Sammelurkunde, records three agreements, the second 
of which does not concern a habiru; cf. below, p. 591. 

9 See above, note 3. 

™0 Apart from the list of the witnesses and the usual remarks concerning 
the seals impressed on the tablet, N V 454 was transliterated and translated 
by Chiera and Speiser, loc. cit., p. 44. Cf. above, note 5. 

t See above, note 7. 

% For a transliteration and partial translation of this text see Chiera, 
loc. cit., pp. 1208. 

* SMN 2145 has been published in transliteration and translation by 
R. H. Pfeiffer and E. A. Speiser in Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research XVI (1935/36), pp. 33 and 95, respectively. Cf. below, pp. 612ff. 
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3191, 3199, and 3208, which, to judge from Chiera’s brief 
remarks™, resemble the well-known Old Babylonian records in 
the Yale Babylonian Collection according to which certain 
groups of fdabiri received their food from the government's; 
and f) the isolated contract N V 465*°. Practically, only the texts 
of groups a and b include details which make it possible to 
approach the so-called fabira-wray problem from a new point 
of departure. 

With the exception of N V 455, ll. 8-16", the contracts 
enumerated sub a consist of, or begin with, the clause X*8 habiru 
u ramansu ana wardit ana Teluptilla ustéribsu™® “(concerning) 
X*8, the dabiru:?? he caused himself to enter as a servant into 
(the house of) Tehiptilla?””. To be sure, at first glance it might 


cAI OC ACI pablo: 

ts As for the contents of these Old Babylonian texts, see E. M. Grice, 
Vale Oriental Series (Babylonian Texts) V (1919), p. 14; J. Lewy, Habiru und 
Hebréer (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XXX [1927]), col. 741, and particu- 
larly B. Landsberger, Habiru und Lulahhu (Kleinasiatische Forschungen I 
[1930]), p. 322. For an Old Babylonian memorandum according to which a 
temple administration equipped fabiru soldiers with certain garments see 
V. Scheil, Revue d’ Assyriologie XII (1915), p. 115 and cf. J. Lewy, loc. cit., 
col. 740; B. Landsberger, Joc. cit., pp. 322f. 

. 1 N V 465 sheds no light upon the social and legal status of the Ldbira, 
since transactions like those recorded in this Sammelurkunde, far from being 
limited to the fabira, involved members of all classes of the population of 
ancient Nuzi. 

17 For this document see below, p. 594. 

18 X = proper name. 

19 For minor variants which do not affect the sense of this essential clause 
cf. the translations given in the following pages. The writer intends to present 
elsewhere transliterations of the texts discussed in this paper. 

20 By using a colon and adding a parenthesized ‘‘concerning”’, we try to 
render the characteristic u ‘‘and’’ which, in the Akkadian text, precedes the 
accusative ramdansSu ‘‘his person’’, “‘himself’’. As for the construction and 
sense of the latter word, see note 22. 

21 Regarding the rank and the official position of “Tebiptilla, the son of 
PuhiSenni’’, who appears in hundreds of Nuzi documents, see below, pp. 600ff. 
It would be well to note in this connection that in both of the transactions 
recorded in the Sammelurkunde N V 453, as well as in the contracts N V 456, 
ll. 1-8 and JENu 1023, our clause concerns more than one La@biru man or 
woman. In the documents in which one or two #abiru women are involved, 
namely in N V 452, 453, ll. 10-15, 456, ll. 24-27, and JENu 1023, the express- 
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seem that the expression ana warditi, which we translate by 
‘“‘as a servant’’, should be rendered by ‘“‘as a slave’’. But certain 
additional clauses found in documents such as N V 458 show 
that in the majority of the Pabiru texts from Nuzi this render- 
ing (which, in fact, was proposed by Chiera and Speiser??) is 
precluded. In N V 458, the introductory clause ‘‘(concerning) _ 
[Warad]-Kubi, the #abir[u] from the country of ASSur: he caused 
[hlimself to [ente]r as a servant into (the house of) Tehiptilla, 
the son of PubhiSenni’’ is followed (in Il. 6-10) by the statement 
“and if Warad-Kubi infringes (the agreement) and le[aves]?3 
Tehiptilla’s house, he shall g[ive] 1 strong-bodied man (as) [his] _ 
substitu[te] to Tehiptilla’’4. It goes almost without saying that 

this provision, which is incompatible with Chiera’s assumption 
that Warad-Kubi was a slave, characterizes N V 458 as.a kind 
of a labor contract between Tehiptilla and an Assyrian worker. 
Similar provisions are in fact found in some ‘“‘ttennitu agree- 


ion ana warditi ‘‘as a servant’”’ (literally ‘‘for servantship’’) is, in keeping 
with the context, replaced by ana amiti ‘‘as a maidservant”’ (literally “‘for 
maidservantship’’) 

22 Loc. cit., p. 44; cf. Chiera, loc. cit., pp. 118ff. Chiera’s and Speiser’s 
translation of the accusative ramanSu by ‘‘of his own will’’ is incompatible 
with the document Harvard Semitic Series V (1929; hereafter quoted as 
HSS V) no. 40, a titenniitu text (see below, note 25) which contains the fol- 
owing analogous passage: @ ra-ma-ni-ia ..... i-na bums ya ™A-kag- 
wa-ttl..... us-te-ri-ib. Since, as Speiser himself realized (in his translation 
of HSS V 40, JAOS LIII [1933], p. 37; cf. cbidem, LII [1932], p. 360), this 
passage means ‘‘and I caused myself (ramdni-ia) to enter..... in(to) the 
house of Akawatil’’, it is evident that, in the introductory clause of the habiru 
texts, raman-Su is the object of the verb ustéribsu. (Cf. also the unequivocal 
first clause of the text N V 434 discussed below, p. 598.) Accordingly, the 
suffix -5u of ustérib§u is a ‘“‘pleonastic’’ reference to ramdnSu. As in other 
classes of Akkadian texts, these ‘‘pleonasms”’ are frequent in the texts from 
Nuzi; cf. passages such as ”A-kag-wa-til ™Zi-gi a-na ia-Si ut-te-ir-Su (HSS 
V 19 Il. 12-14). 

23 Literally ‘‘goes out from’’. 

24 The restoration of the partly damaged words follows from the corre- 
sponding clause of N V 463 which, with slight variants in the wording, states 
that if the abzru in question should “‘infringe (the agreement) and leave 
Tehiptilla’s house’, ‘‘he shall furnish, (as) his substitute, (someone) who is 
made as he [i. e. as good as he (cf. Chiera, loc. cit., p. 120)] to Tehiptilla’’. 
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ments’, i. e. labor contracts concluded between Tebiptilla as 
the employer and skilled artisans as employees’. 

Our conclusion is confirmed by a contract which Tehiptilla 
made with an Assyrian scribe. Although the scribe is not desig- 
nated as a hdabiru, this agreement (N V 456, Il. 9-23) must be 
analysed here, in the first place because most of its clauses recur 
in Labiru texts of the groups a and b, and secondly because it 
is written on the same Sammelurkunde N V 456 as two actual 
habiru documents?®. In this contract, the initial clause ‘‘(con- 
cerning) Attilammu, the scribe?7?: he caused himself to enter 
into (the house of) Tehiptilla as a servant’ is supplemented by 
the following three provisions: 1) ‘“‘As long as Tehiptilla lives, 
Attilammu shall respect him’’?’, 2) “‘Tehiptilla shall give him 
food and clothing’ (I. 15), 3) ‘‘Whenever Attilammu will be 
absent from the place of Tehiptilla’s son, he shall give to 
Tehiptilla’s son a scribe as his substitute, and then he mfaly, 
on his part, go” (Il. 16-23). The formula ‘‘A shall respect B”’ 
recurs in approximately contemporary adoption documents and 
later texts from Assyria, in Old and Neo-Babylonian tablets, 
some of which likewise concern adoptions, as well as in a num- 
ber of adoption documents and other texts from Nuzi itself. Its 
sense was well described by P. Koschaker?®, who says that the 
verb palahu ‘‘to respect’’, “‘to serve’ designates ‘‘eine personen- 
beziehungsweise familienrechtliche Abhangigkeit und charak- 
terisiert insbesondere das Verhaltnis des Adoptierten zum 
Adoptanten’’. 

That also in the texts from Nuzi the term paldhu does not 


2; That the much discussed titenniitu texts are labor contracts was proved 
by Hildegard Lewy in chapter VI (pp. 85ff.) of her monograph Feudal 
System and Exploitation of Royal Domain according to the Texts from Nuzi 
(Archives d'Histoire du Droit Oriental, Mémoires, vol. 1). 

26 Cf. above, p. 588. 

27 According to Chiera’s (only too brief) remarks (loc. cit., pp. 117 and 
121), JENu 919, an unpublished duplicate (?) of N V 456 ll. 9-23, replaces 
the words Atti-ila-mu %"tupSarru of N V 456 1. 9 by At-ti-la-am-mu 
amel 4 § ¥y-ya-a-a-t, i.e. ‘“‘Attilammu, the Assyrian”’. 

28 See Il. 13-15%: a-di ™Te-hi-ip-til-la bal-tu ™ At-ti-ila-mu 1-pal-la-a}-Su. 

29 Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den éstlichen Randgebieten 
des Hellenismus (Leipzig 1931), p. 12. 
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necessarily refer to the services of a slave is particularly obvious 
in view of texts such as the will HSS V 73 in which a wealthy 
citizen of Nuzi stipulated that so long as his wife “ZilibkiaSe 
lives’, his sons should “‘respect her’’.3° Thus it seems to be 
beyond doubt that ll. 13-15 of the contract under discussion 
between Tebiptilla and the scribe Attilammu merely state 
that the latter owed to Tehiptilla the obedience which a loyal 
servant owes to his patron, and that he was obliged to serve 
during Tebiptilla’s lifetime, while Tehiptilla, on his part, was 
bound to maintain him. In order to show that the palafu clause 
is actually aimed at committing one of two contracting parties 
loyally to serve the other, it would, however, be well to mention 
that it recurs in a Middle Assyrian text which records a solemn 
declaration made by three men when they entered, probably 
as body-guards, into the services of an Assyrian prince. This 
unique documents?, which hardly needs further comment, runs 
as follows: ‘‘Enlil-Sum-ereS, the son of Ahuni, Himsateia, the 
son of Subuniia, (and) Nadanate approached*? A&Sur-Sa’zuni*3, 


3° A transliteration and translation of HSS V 73 is to be found in E. A. 
Speiser’s New Kirkuk Documents relating to Family Laws (Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research X [1928/29]), pp. 51f. 

3= No. 159 of O. Schroeder’s Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen 
Inhalts (Leipzig 1920). For a transliteration and translation with brief com- 
mentary (which need a few minor corrections) see Schroeder, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie XXXIV (1922), p. 165. 

3? Literally ‘‘came close” (ig-tar-bu). In all likelihood, the verb igtarba 
is to be combined with the collective gurrubiti ‘‘bodyguard”’ (literally ‘they 
who have been made close [viz. to the king]’’), the reading and meaning of 
which was elucidated by B. Landsberger, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XX XIX 
(1930), p. 292. 

33 Perhaps it should be mentioned that the reading of this proper name 
(which hardly makes any sense) is doubtful. A prince ”A‘5-Sur-Sa-’-zu-ni 
appears in no other Middle Assyrian text. Dr. A. Sachs considers it possible 
that Schroeder misread the name and that the prince is identical with the 
eponym A -Sur-da-i-su-nu (var. ™A-Sur-da-i-sti-nu) whom he would approx- 
imately date to the reigns of Sulmanu-a¥arid I or Tukulti-Ninurta I. Dr. 
Sachs was further kind enough to tell me that the ensuing hypothetical dating 
of our document is compatible with the year date at its end, especially if it 
is assumed that the eponym Samnuha-a%arid is identical with the abarakku 
Samnuha-agarid who appears in no. 129 line 5 of E. Ebeling’s Keilschrifttexte 
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the son of the king, saying: «this one#4 is my strongholdss. As 
long as the lord lives, I shall respect the lord*4. The servant3® 
of my lord34 am I. Nobody shall take me or detain me3? in order 
to pronounce judgment (upon me). May the hand of my lords 
be powerful over his servants3’.» Month Muhur-ilani, day 17th, 
eponymy Samnuha-aSarid39.”’ 

Also the final clause of the contract between Tebiptilla and 
Attilammu shows that the latter was in a position which can- 
not well be described as slavery: provided that he placed another 
scribe at the disposal of his master, or rather his master’s son?°, 
he was entitled to leave. It is significant that the three clauses 
in Il. 13-26 of Attilammu’s contract with Tehiptilla are identical, 
or almost identical, with provisions found in those titennitu 
texts from Nuzi which, as has been mentioned above (pp. 590f.), 
must be interpreted as labor contracts concluded when Tehip- 
tilla — or his son Ennamati — wanted to enlist the services 


aus Assur juristischen Inhalts (Leipzig 1927). For the meaning of the name 
Samnuha-aSgarid (which was strangely misunderstood by A. Ungnad, Real- 
lexikon der Assyriologie II [1938], p. 454) see J. Lewy, Revue de l’ Histoire des 
Religions CX (1934), p. 63. 

34 T. e. the prince. 

38 Literally ‘‘my strong one’’ (da-an-n1). Against the tentative suggestion 
of P. Koschaker, Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zett 
(Leipzig 1928), p. 32 note 5 (33), the expression da-an-ni ¥u-ut is to be com- 
pared with the Old and Late Assyrian passages which IJ discussed in Mittet- 
lungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XXXV, 3 (1935), p. 85 
note b. 

36 Tdeogram NITA =wardu/urdu, as in the introductory clauses of groups 
a and b of the fabiru texts from Nuzi. 

37 Instead of e-ka-la-an-ni, we read u(!/)-ka- me an-ni. The emendation is 
all the more probable since, to judge from Schroeder’s autography, the first 
sign of the verb is slightly damaged. 

38 Literally ‘‘May the hand of my lord be a (protecting) barrier over his 
servants”. The expression recalls the idiom mwIn yum Apinn Wn in biblical 
passages such as Deut. 7.19. 

39 For this date see above, note 33. 

40 For the fact that Tehiptilla’s sons frequently acted as their father’s 
proxies and helpers, and held, under his supervision, offices in connection with 
which they, too, were compelled to employ Akkadian scribes, see H. Lewy, 
loc. ctt., pp. 14ff. and 33. Cf. further below, p. 601. 
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of certain trained craftsmen as, for instance, weavers and car- 
penters.* 

Another strong argument against the definition of the 
habiru of the Nuzi texts as slaves is furnished by the fact that 
neither of the /abiru contracts mentions a purchase price paid 
for — or given to — the abiru servants. This is particularly 
striking in view of N V 455 ll. 8-16, a contract by which a father 
assigned his son as a servant to Tehiptilla. This important docu- 
ment runs as follows: ‘‘Mar-I8tar, the kabiru from the country 
of Akkad, gave his son Zilginur[i]” as a servant to Tehiptilla*. 
Thus (declared) Mar-I8tar: «In case I take (back) my son 
Zilginu[ri], then I shall give 10 servants to Tehiptilla.» Thus 
(likewise declared) Mar-I8tar: «In this year I came from the 
country of Akkad.»’’ If Mar-I8tar had sold his son into slavery, 


4 As for the clause ‘‘as long as Tebiptilla lives, he shall respect him’’, 
we refer particularly to N III 304 ll. 9ff. (“for 10 years Ithinnamar”’ — i. e. 
the worker with whom Ennamati concluded the titennitu agreement N III 
304 — ‘shall respect [i.e. ‘‘serve’’] Ennamati”’). The clause ‘‘Tebiptilla 
shall give him food and clothing” recurs in N III 319; here as well as in the 
adoption document N I 18=N IV 405 it serves the purpose of obliging 
Tehiptilla to pay a pension to the other party. The final clause of Tehiptilla’s 
agreement with Attilammu has an especially close analogy in N III 299 (for 
the interesting details of this agreement between Tehiptilla and a weaver 
and for related passages see H. Lewy, Joc. cit., pp. 88f. and 155). In this 
connection attention may be called to the significant fact that also the 
introductory clause found in our contract and in the fdabirw texts of 
group a is closely related to the initial clause of a tutennatu tablet: see SMN 
365 (published and translated by R. H. Pfeiffer and E. A. Speiser, loc. cit., 
pp. 41f. and 109f., respectively), ll. 1-6 and cf. HSS V 40 (see above, note 22). 

# The reading and the meaning of this proper name are not certain. Is 
the name Hurrian and to be compared with names such as Izannuri or is it 
a Nuzian rendering of an Akkadian *Zalak-ki-nuri ‘‘Bright as light’? 

4 It is interesting to note that in the first clause of this document the 
usual verb u5térib ‘‘he caused to enter’ is replaced by iddin ‘the gave’. This 
agrees perfectly with the use of the two verbs in the first clause of various 
titennutu contracts, as follows from SMN 365 (see above, note 41) on the one 
hand, and texts such as SMN 2078 (published and translated by Pfeiffer and 
Speiser, loc. cit., pp. 42f. and 111) on the other. Cf. P. Koschaker, Uber einige 
griechische Rechtsurkunden p. 14 note 1, who, however, should not have 
referred to HSS V 40, 13f., and see also N V 449 (below, note 125) and N V 
464 (below, note 85). 
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he certainly would have received a compensation for him com- 
parable with the price usually paid for a slave. At the same 
time, this text also refutes the theories which define the habira 
as captives or people who had been deported from their native 
country. For, as a prisoner of war or the like, Mar-IStar would 
not have declared that he “‘came” from Akkad.# It is equally 
significant that neither this nor any other of the habiru texts 
from Nuzi contains the guarantee clause safeguarding the 
buyer of a slave against possible claims by a third party, a 
clause which is so typical of contracts recording the sale of a 
slave or the exchange of slaves.45 To be sure, JENu 1023 con- 
tains this guarantee clause and even mentions an amount of 40 
shekels of silver paid by Tehiptilla to a relative of two fabiru 
women, but a careful examination of this document shows that 
Chiera*® was wrong in quoting this text in support of his con- 
tention that the abirai appearing in the texts of the Tehiptilla 
archives entered as slaves into Tehiptilla’s house. The following 
is a translation of JENu 1023: 

“TStar-ahat and [Ahal]tiia — (concerning) these 2 women, 
habirai from the country of Akkad: they caused themselves to 
enter as servants‘? into Tehiptilla’s house. And D[ijJr-iliSu is the 
kinsman48 of the women. In case the women have a claimant, 
then Diar-iliSu shall clear them and give (them) to Tehiptilla. 
And Tebhiptilla gave 40 shekels of silver in exchange for‘? hiss° 


44 As will be seen below (cf. note 86 and particularly p. 609), the same 
declaration was made by a Ldbiru with whom Tehiptilla concluded the agree- 
ment N V 455 Il. 1-7. 

4; Examples of such contracts are N II 115 (transliterated and translated 
by A. Saarisalo, New Kirkuk Documents relating to Slaves |Helsingfors 1934], 
pp. 38f.) and N III 280 (cbidem, p. 50). 

400 aca cit. putt OF, 

47 Literally ‘‘for maidservantship’’; cf. above, note 21. 

48 So with Speiser, Joc. cit. (see above, note 3), p. 436f., who recognized 
that Su-ur-Su-nu stands for §1-ir-Su-nu. This replacing of 7 by w reflects 
Hurrian influence; cf. our remarks in Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, p. 51 
note 2 and the observations of M. Berkooz, The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian 
(Philadelphia 1937), pp. 34ff. 

49 Literally ‘‘as” or ‘‘instead of”. 

s© The pronoun refers to Dir-iliSu. 
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potestas*. In case Dir-ili8u infringes (the agreement) and 
demands (them back), then he shall furnish 10 minas of gold to 
Tehip(til)la.”” (There follow two lists of 20 witnesses and of the 
owners of the four seals impressed upon the tablet; the latter 
list begins with the statement ‘‘seal of Dir-ili8[u] w[ho] gave 
the women”’.) “In case the women infringe (the agreement) 
and say «we are not maidservants», then they shall furnish a 
tenfold mina‘ of gold.’’ The interpretation of those stipulations 
of JENu 1023 which are not paralleled by any clauses of the 
other hdbiru texts’, certainly offers no difficulty once it is 
remembered that the ‘‘Tehiptilla archives’? embrace a number 
of contracts concluded between Tehiptilla — or relatives of 
hiss@— and the fathers or other relatives of marriageable girls. 
As a rule, those documents — the details of which were dis- 
cussed by Koschaker in connection with analogous texts not 


st The abstract noun ewiritu “‘potestas”’ is a synonym of bélatu, in which 
Akkadian bélu “lord” is replaced by its Hurrian equivalent ewiru. That 
ewiru “lord” belonged not only to the West Hurrian vocabulary (as appar- 
ently presumed by Speiser, Joc. cit., pp. 437f.) follows from the onomastic 
material from Nuzi, which includes personal names such as E-wi-ra-kag-li 
(N V 447, 7; 18) and E-wi-ra-bi-li (HSS V 61, 16). The latter name can only 
mean “The Lord [i. e. ‘‘the lord par excellence’, or ‘“‘god’’] is my lord”, just 
as the West Hurrian name E-wi-ri-Sar-ri (see Ch. Virolleaud, Syria XI [1930], 
p. 311; cf. F. Thureau-Dangin, ibidem XII [1931] p. 254) means “‘The Lord 
is my king’. The reading ki-ma e-wu-ru-ti-Su (intended by Chiera, loc. cit., 
p. 120 and proposed by Speiser, Joc. cit., pp. 434-438, who refers to the Hur- 
rian term ewuru ‘‘heir’’ and renders ewuriitu by “ewuru-rights’’) is precluded 
by the context. As will be seen below, Dir-ili8u acted not as the heir of the 
two women, but as a pater familias who, by virtue of his potestas, agreed with 
Tebiptilla that the latter should have the right to marry the two women to 
husbands of his choice. 

% For the peculiar a-Su-ru-% MA.NA see Speiser, loc. cit., p. 435. 

‘3 The last clause of JENu 1023 has a parallel in the second clause of the 
damaged text N V 460. Apart from the list of the witnesses and the enumer- 
ation of the seals impressed upon the document, N V 460 runs as follows: 
“(Concerning) [...:.. Jbaa, the fa[biru]: he [caused] himself to [enter [as a 
servjant into (the house of) [Tebip]tilla, [the son of PubiSJenni. [In case... .] 
baa [infringes] (the agreement) [he shall furnish... .. minas] of silver (and) 
(Paste minas of gold to Tebiptillla.”’ 

54 Cf. above, note 40. 
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concerning Tehiptillass— record that Tehiptilla paid a certain 
amount of silver to the father (or relative) of a girl and by so 
doing obtained the right to give the girl to a husband of his 
choice, including slaves or servants of his. In striking analogy 
with the guarantee clause of JENu 1023, in which Dar-ili8u 
promised to clear I[Star-ahat and Ahatiia if they should be 
claimed by a third person, these texts usually contain a stipula- 
tion obliging the father (or relative) of the girl in question to 
“clear her’’ in case she should ‘‘have a claimant’”’. The amount 
of silver paid by Tehiptilla to the fathers or relatives of such 
girls varies from ten to forty five shekels’*; but since N V 43057 
shows that sometimes the parties agreed upon twenty shekels, 
the forty shekels mentioned in JENu 1023 may well be con- 
sidered as an adequate sum given to Dir-ili8u for transferring 
to Tehiptilla the right of marrying off the two girls. In other 
words, JENu 1023 records two agreements of a different charac- 
ter, both of which concerned the same persons, namely the 
habiru-women I[&Star-ahat and Ahatiia on the one hand, and 
Tehiptilla on the other. In the first agreement, which finds its 
normal legal expression in the first and in the last clause of the 
texts’, the women consented ‘“‘to serve in Tehiptilla’s house’. 
In the second agreement, Dir-iliSu, the kinsman of the two 
women who by law had the power to give them in marriage to 
husbands of his choice, conveyed this power to Tehiptilla. 
Accordingly, the hitherto unparalleled composition of JENu 
1023 is due to a desire to record the two agreements in one 
document; the insertion of a statement indicating Dir-iliSu’s 
relationship to the women and of three clauses pertinent to the 
second transaction caused the separation of the two clauses 
containing the conditions of IStar-ahat’s and Ahatiia’s service. 


ss See Koschaker, Newe keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden (above, note 35), 
pp. 82ff. and cf. the same author’s corrections and additional remarks in 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XLI (1933), pp. 14ff. 

56 For references see Koschaker, loc. cit., p. 16 note 2. 

s7 N V 430 (=Nu 308) was transliterated and translated by Chiera and 
Speiser, JAOS XLVII (1927), p. 41. 

s8 Cf. the agreement N V 460 (above, note 53) which consists of only two 
clauses corresponding to the first and the last clause of JENu 1023. 
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It would be well to refer in this connection to the document 
N V 434, since it supports the conclusion that Tehiptilla paid 
the forty shekels of silver not because [Star-ahat and Ahatiia 
were sold to him (as presumed by Chiera and Speiser), but 
because he obtained the right to give them in marriage to ser- 
vants or slaves of his. The contract N V 434 — the introduc- _ 
tory clause of which offers an interesting parallel to the first 
clause of the Ldbiru texts of group a — begins as follows: ““Akim- 
ninu, the daughter of IthipSarru, caused herself to enter as a 
wifes? into (the house of) Izannuri, the servant®® of Tehiptilla. 
And Tehiptilla, the son of PuhiSenni, gave 10 shekels of silver 
to Akimninu. In case Akimninu [l]eaves™ the house of Izannuri, 
the servant of Tehiptilla, and [s]peaks the name of another 
man®, [A]kimninu shall furnish 1 mina of silver (and) 1 mina 
of gold to Tebiptilla. [In case] Izannuri [mJarries another wife 
and (thus) causes Akimninu to leave his house®, Izannuri shall 
furnish [1 mina] of silver (and) 1 mina of gold [to] A[k]imninu....%4’’. 
This unmistakable document also makes it certain that con- 
tracts involving the transfer to Tehiptilla of the right of marry- 
ing a girl to a husband of his choice are not necessarily marked 
by the occurrence of one of the terms ana mértati (u kallatati) 
nadanu, ana ahatiti nadinu, or ana asSuti nadanu®. Since, 
accordingly, our interpretation of Tehiptilla’s agreement with 
IStar-ahat’s and Ahatiia’s kinsman Diar-iliXu does not imply 
that the author of JENu 1023 disregarded the legal form to be 
given to such transactions, the purport of the document is 


59 Literally ‘‘for wifeship’’. 

6 Ideogram NITA =wardu. Since the following clauses show that, in 
theory at least, Izannuri was free to marry whomever he wished, it seems 
that he was a servant rather than a slave. 

* Literally ‘‘goes out from”; cf. above, note 23. 

® So with Speiser, JAOS LV (1935), p. 442. 

. * Literally ‘‘causes Akimninu to go out [frolm his house’. These words 
indicate that Akimninu had the right to leave Izannuri in case he married 
another woman. 

4 Unfortunately, the last clauses of the text are badly damaged; their 
contents are, however, of no importance for the present discussion. 

°s This seems to have been presumed by Koschaker (see Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie XLI, p. 28), to whom N V 434 was not available. 
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beyond doubt; it can by no means be adduced in support of the 
theory that a purchase price was paid for the habira who entered 
‘into Tehiptilla’s house’. 

Our examination of almost all of the Labiru texts of group 
a®® has proved that, on principle, the dbiri who ‘‘caused them- 
selves to enter into Tehiptilla’s house’? must be considered not 
as slaves but as servants. The reasons for which Tehiptilla was 
willing to accept their services remain for the time being con- 
jectural, since these texts are absolutely silent as to the work 
performed by a hadbiru man or woman. Thus it is most inter- 
esting to note that the contracts listed above, p. 588 sub b con- 
tain such information. With the exception of N V 464°7, the 
documents of this group consist of, or begin with, the clause 
X°® habiru ana warduti pisu u lisansu ana bit Tehiptilla uSérib- 
Sues “X88, the Ldbiru, caused his mouth and his tongue to 
enter as a servant into Tehiptilla’s house’’.7° Since piSu u liSanSu 
(=Hebrew 1nv1 vp, Prov. 21.23) is a current Akkadian term 
meaning “‘his organ of speech‘‘7, and since it cannot be doubted 
that pisu u liSanSu is the object — not the subject — of the 
verb uséribsu™, this clause manifestly states that the Ldbiru in 


66 As for N V 452, see below, pp. 607f. 

67 For N V 464 see below, p. 603, note 85. 

68 X =proper name. 

69 For insignificant variants of the clause cf. the following translations. 

77In N V 447 and N V 461 the clause concerns two or several /abiri. 
Nonetheless, the év dvd dvoty pi u lifdnu (see note 71) remains in the singular, 
as if several men had but one organ of speech. So also in the related text 
N V 462 (see below, note 85). In N V 447, the scribe erroneously wrote [p7-7]- 
$u-ti-nu i-na ligan-Su instead of [pi-i|-Su-nu u lisadn-Su-nu. 

7m The meaning of the term 7 u liSdnu, which occurs not infrequently in 
Assyrian religious texts, was pointed out by B. Landsberger in Mitteilungen 
der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft IV (1928/9), p. 311 and apud P. Koschaker 
Neue keilschrifiliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit, p. 26 note 4. 
Cf. further K. F. Miiller in Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft XL1/3 (1936), pp. 28f. It may be added that Landsberger’s 
interpretation of the expression pi u liSdnu is in line with the passage 75 7:35 
ox pwd Jaz) in Ex. 4.10. 

72 Tf the év 61a dvow pisu u lisanSu were the subject of the verb uséribsu 
(as was assumed by Chiera and Speiser, loc. cit., p. 44), the clause would read 
pisu u lisan’u Sa X fabiri ana warditi..... uséribsu; cf. the idiom lisansu 
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question placed his linguistic abilities at the command of Tehip- 
tilla. In other words, to judge from this clause, certain babira 
seem to have agreed to serve as teachers of a foreign language, 
as interpreters’, or the like? in the house of the man whom, 


$a N kinanna igtabi ‘the tongue of N spoke as follows’’, which occurs so fre- 
quently in records of legal proceedings from Nuzi (e.g.. N IV 392, 26ff.; 
395, 8f.). As for the “‘pleonastic’’ suffix of the verb wSérib, cf. above, note 225 

73 Perhaps it should be recalled that an interpreter (targumanum) bearing 
the Assyrian name Summa-libbi-AS$ur appears as early as 2000 B. C.; see 
S. Smith, Cuneiform Texts from Cappadocian Tablets in the British Museum \V 
(London 1927), pl. 295, 6ff. 

74 It might seem at first glance as if N V 448 refutes this conclusion. This 
text begins, in the usual way, with the statement that ‘‘the hadiru [A]dad-rabi 
[caused] his [mouth] and his tongue [to en]ter as a [s]ervant [into (the house 
of) Tebliptilla, the son of PubiSe[nni]’’ and that “[Adad]-rabi will respect: 
[him] as long as [Tehiptillla lives” (for this clause see above, pp. 591ff.). But in 
ll. 8-132 these clauses are supplemented by the following provision: 
“Whenelver Adad-rabi [will be absent] [from the houl]se of Tehiptillla], then 
[he shall gi}ve 1 Nullflian] [as his substitute t]o Tehiptilla and (only) then [he 
may], on [his] par[t], [go]’’. It is evident that a man from the country of 
Nullu could not replace a trained Akkadian scribe or interpreter, for as has 
been shown by Landsberger, Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1, pp. 325f., the 
Nullians, i. e. the natives of the mountainous country of N/Lullu, were, in 
the eyes of the Babylonians, ‘‘the barbarians” par excellence. (If, on the 
other hand, the Nuzi documents leave no doubt that they were appreciated 
as slaves, this is to be attributed to their healthy constitution; see E. A. 
Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins [1930], pp. 88ff.) However, in all likelihood 
the intention of the clause regarding the Nullian was not to provide Tehiptilla 
with an adequate substitute for his servant Adad-rabi, but to compensate 
him for the work the latter failed to do during his absence. An analogous 
provision is found in those ttennitu texts in which a trained artisan entered 
for service into the house of a patron; there it is stipulated that for each day’s 
absence from work the artisan had to pay one mina of copper (see H. Lewy, 
op. cit., pp. 86 ff.), which sum evidently was intended to compensate the 
master for the work which should have been done by the artisan during this 
day. — Our restoration of the badly damaged Il. 8-132 of N V 448 is based 
upon the corresponding clause (Il. 16-23) of the contract N V 456, ll. 9-23 
(see above, p. 591). A restoration after ll. 6ff. of N V 458 (see above, p. 590) 
or ll. 5°ff. of N V 463 (see above, note 24) might also be considered. But it is 
clear that the interpretation of the document as a whole does not depend upon 
this comparatively unimportant detail. 

Incidentally, the main interest of N V 448 lies in the fact that, in the 
introductory clause, the usual warditi is replaced by [. . .]-el-lu-uh-lu-ti. 
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about 1450 B.C., the Mitannian king had appointed to the 
office of Lalsuhlu, or district officer, in the Transtigridic city of 
Nuzi and as such entrusted, inter alia, with the administration 
and supervision of vast royal feudal estates granted to numerous 
Hurrian retainers’. 

Various data appear to confirm this conclusion. It is certain 
that Tebiptilla, as the head of important branches of the Mitan- 
nian administration in the dependent Hurrian state of Arrapha, 
needed servants familiar with a foreign language, since in the 
Arrapakhitis (as in the other dependencies of the Mitannian 
empire) Akkadian was the administrative language in which 
all documents and records were written”. It can even be inferred 
that at the time when Tehiptilla held the office of falsuhlu at 
Nuzi, the demand for such servants, especially scribes, must 
have been particularly great. Only a comparatively short time 


Accordingly, [. . . Jellublu is the Hurrian equivalent of Akkadian wardu. For 
the following reasons the apparently damaged word is possibly to be restored 
to [gi]-el-lu-uh-lu-ti: a passage from the unpublished text SMN 908, which 
was quoted by E. R. Lacheman apud R.F.S. Starr, Nuzi I (1939), p. 542, 
indicates that certain people were called geld/tublu; geld/tuhlu, evidently a 
professional name of the same type as halsublu, i.e. halsut+h-+lu, and 
manzatuflu, i. e. manza+tu+h-+ly, is to *geluhlu what pasi-hi is to its variant 
pasitt+fi. Accordingly it is not unlikely that both geltublu and *gellublu 
have the same meaning. Cf. further N II 123, 11, where SAG (perhaps = 
wardu; cf. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon no. 115, 12) seems to be followed by 
the phonetic complement lu-up-[lu..... Ik 

78 For Tehiptilla’s official position and the intricate details of his admini- 
_strative tasks revealed by the numerous cuneiform tablets found in the 
so-called “‘house of Tehiptilla’’ near Yalghan-Tepe (Nuzi) and published by 
E. Chiera (cf. above, note 3), see H. Lewy, loc. cit., pp. 1ff. It would be well 
to recall in this connection that, as approximately contemporary documents 
from A&’Sur have shown, contracts concluded by public officials in the interest 
of their government usually refer neither to the position of the officials involved 
nor to the government for which they acted; cf. Koschaker, loc. cit., pp. 137ff. 
It is therefore not surprising that the #dbiru texts from Nuzi quote Tebiptilla 
and ‘‘his house’ as if he had acted not in his official capacity, but as a private 
citizen. 

76 That Akkadian was the language of the administration also in the 
western regions of the Mitannian state follows now with certainty from the 
Atchana tablets which have been published and discussed by S. Smith in 
The Antiquaries Journal X1X (1939), pp. 38ff. : 
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had elapsed since the conquest of the Nuzi-Arrapha region by 
the Mitannians7’, so that the local Mitannian administration 
was still in an early stage of development and, consequently, 
must have needed the services of many persons who were able 
to perform the various tasks connected with an orderly adminis- 
tration. It is further clear that such servants could more easily 
be found among the highly cultured Babylonians and Assyrians 
than among the Hurrians whose settlement in the Arrapakhitis 
had begun but a few generations before and was still continuing.”® 
Thus it may well be assumed that the fabiru texts of group b 
reflect the influx of persons who, in view of their knowledge of 
Akkadian, hoped to be employed in the Mitanno-Hurrian 
administration at Nuzi. Direct evidence to this effect is fur- 
nished by the above-discussed document N V 456 Il. 9-2379, 
according to which Tehiptilla enlisted the services of an Assyrian 
scribe.*° The significant fact that most of the dbira mentioned 
in the tablets of group b bear Akkadian names* and that one 
of them is even said to be from Akkad*® points in the same 


17 See H. Lewy, Joc. cit., pp. 101ff., who has shown in detail that Tebiptilla, 
who was probably a contemporary of Saugsatar or his immediate successor, 
was the first kalsufilu to be sent by a Mitannian king to the halsu, or adminis- 
trative district, of Nuzi. 

78 Cf. the rdle of the Aramaean scribes in the Old Persian empire and of 
the Greek and Persian scribes under the early caliphs. 

79 See above, p. 591. 

80 That Attilammu was not the only Akkadian scribe in the service of 
the Mitannian administration at Nuzi is shown by the Akkadian names of 
other scribes mentioned in the administrative records which were excavated 
in the so-called house of Tebiptilla. For a ‘‘“dynasty’’ of such scribes see the 
(not always reliable) genealogical tree of the descendants of Apil-Sin compiled 
by A. Saarisalo, loc. cit., p. 101. 

** The names of the habira Adad-rabi (N V 448), Silli-Kubi (N V 454), 
Taribatum (N V 455, ll. 1-7), and Atkala-Sama$ (N V 461) are Akkadian. 
In N V 447, the names of the habira in question are lost. The only Hurrian 
name is Ari-TeSup (N V 464), and perhaps the damaged name ”U-[... .]- 
ku(?)-pu-ur (N V 461). It may be mentioned that also in the texts of group a 
the fabira with Akkadian names outnumber those who bear Hurrian names; 
cf. Chiera, loc. cit., p. 117 and cf. above, pp. 590ff., below, passim. 

8 See N V 455 Il. 2f.: Taribatum °""'habiru ka ™*Akkadi; cf. below, 
note 86. . 
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direction.*s This assumption is by no means contradicted by 
the fact that some of the men*® who ‘‘caused their mouth and 
their tongue to enter as a servant into Tehiptilla’s house’”’ are 
called abirai, while others who are said to have done the same 
thing are not given this epithet®’. Obviously, the former were 
foreigners who, before entering into Tehiptilla’s service had 
been living abroad®*, whereas the latter, although likewise non- 
Hurrians*’, were subjects of the Mitannian empire or its depen- 
dencies. This is all the more apparent since the population of 
the Arrapha-Nuzi region itself, which for centuries had~ been 
under the rule of Babylonia and Assyria®*, and that of the 
Mesopotamian (previously Assyrian) parts of the Mitannian 
state included Akkadian-speaking elements. These people 


83 In passing it may be noted that it is evidently this employment of both 
Babylonian and Assyrian scribes which accounts for the Assyrianisms in 
the Nuzi texts. 

84 In distinction from the /dbiru texts of group a, the contracts of group 
b concern no women; this is hardly merely accidental. 

85 Cf. the text N V 462 which begins as follows: ‘‘[..... ]-Sézib, Mar- 
I[Star], and Warad-Ta3métum: these 3 men from the country of Inzalti(?) 
gave their mouth and their tongue as a servant to Tehiptilla, the son of 
PuhiSenni.’’ It is noteworthy that in the initial clause of this text the verb 
Surubu “to cause to enter” is replaced by naddnu ‘'to give’. This detail, 
however, does not affect the meaning of the clause, since there is also a fabiru 
text which exhibits the same peculiarity. We refer to the aforementioned 
document N V 464, which (apart from the usual list of the witnesses and the 
enumeration of the seals impressed upon the tablet) consists of the following 
statement:“‘Ari-TeSup, the [fadiru], together with the people of [his] famlily] 
gave his mouth and his tongue a[s a servant] to Tebiptilla.’’ (The restoration 
of #abiru is certain, since the determinative amilu has been preserved; the 
restoration of 1. 2 to it-tig ni-i§ bi-[ti-u] ‘‘together with the people of [his] 
famlily]”’ follows from passages such as N I 18, 10=N IV 405, 9 and N III 
312, 6.) Analogous variants occur in the essential clauses of the La@biru texts 
of group a and of the titennitu contracts; cf. above, note 43. 

86 See N V 455, ll. 1-7: ‘“‘Taribatum, the kabiru from the country of 
Akkad, caused his mouth and his tongue to enter as a servant into (the house 
of) Tebiptilla. Thus (declared) Taribatum: «In this year I cla]me from the 
country of Akka[d]».” Cf. N V 455, ll. 8-16 (above, p. 594) and see partic- 
ularly below, pp. 606f. and 609f. 

87 The ‘‘three men’”’ from the otherwise unknown country of In-za-al-ti(?) 
who appear in N V 462 (see above, note 85) bear Akkadian names. 

88 Cf, J. Lewy, JAOS LVIII (1938), p. 451. 
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could, of course, not well be designated by the same term as 
those foreigners. 

This evidence clearly supports the thesis that the Akkadian 
word fabiru goes back to a West Semitic *‘abir and means “he 
who crossed (the frontier)’’®, i. e. ‘‘the foreigner”. On the other 
hand, it is not to be overlooked that the term occurs, compar- ~ 
atively speaking, only in a very limited number of Akkadian 
sources and certainly is not one of the current Akkadian words 
for ‘foreigner’. ‘Since, consequently, the word fdbiru was 
applicable only with regard to a special type of foreigner and 
since, as has been shown, the #abiru texts from Nuzi deal with 
servants, the conclusion suggests itself that fabiru had the 
specific sense of “foreign servant’’, or the like. In other words, 
according to the texts from Nuzi, the term fabiru denoted 
aliens who were willing to place their services at the disposal 
of the country into which they immigrated.°* 

It has been observed that, in distinction from the Ldabiru 
texts of group b, the contracts of group a contain no direct 
indication of the type of work with which the Mitannian ad- 
ministration in Nuzi entrusted its ‘foreign servants’. Since, 
however, there appear, as early as the 20th century B.C., in 
Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor hdbiri who, no 
doubt, were soldiers in the service of various states, it is hardly 


89 This explanation of the term fa@biru, which I contemplated before the 
publication of the ha@biru texts from Nuzi (see Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
XXX [1927], col. 745), was rejected by Landsberger, Kleinasiatische For- 
schungen I, p. 329, who boldly asserts that German ,,einer der (die Grenze) 
iiberschritten hat’’ cannot correspond to a Semitic participle. Evidently, 
Landsberger was not aware of the sense of participles such as D’avn, ordyn, 
or O'NAT in Ezra 6.21; 8.1, 8.35. Cf. the lengthy list of such participles in 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebréische Grammatik?® (1909), p. 371 sub d. 

8 [Our conclusions are now supported by the observations of A. Falken- 
stein, Zettschrift fiir Assyriologie XLV (1939), pp. 8ff. concerning Sumerian 
incantation texts which were unearthed at Bo%azkéy. He shows that these 
texts (which seem to have been copied for the purpose of teaching Sumerian) 
were not written by Hittite scribes, but by a Babylonian who lived in the 
Hittite capital.] 

9 Habira in the service of Old Babylonian states who, in all likelihood, 
were soldiers, are known from the texts enumerated above, note 15. An Old 
Assyrian letter which mentions fa@biru mercenaries in Asia Minor was pub- 
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too daring to assume that, as in so many other cases, the Mitan- 
nians and Hurrians followed the example of older states in this 
respect too. If this is so, the essential clause of the texts of 
group a “‘X, the /abiru, caused his person to enter as a servant 
into Tehiptilla’s house’? committed foreigners who, in contrast 
to the persons involved in the texts of group b, were not ‘“‘spe- 
cialists’”’ to serve as mercenary soldiers of the Mitannian govern- 
ment. There is even some direct evidence to this effect: one of 
the unpublished texts of group e, which, as has been noted 
above (pp. 588f.), recall the Old Babylonian /abiru texts, includes 
a brief reference to an amount of barley ‘‘for the horse of the 
habiru from the country of Akkad’’.% On the other hand, it is 
evident that the clause which merely said that a foreigner 
placed his person at the command of the state was also appli- 
cable in contracts concluded not with mercenaries but with 
other individuals or groups of individuals, including women, who 
agreed to serve upon the same or similar terms as those soldiers. 

There is no reason to assume with Landsberger® that the 
persons who entered into such commitments were people with- 


lished by I. J. Gelb, Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity (Chicago 1935), 
pl. III no. 5; see my detailed discussion of the pertinent passage in Archives 
d'Histoire du Droit Oriental II (1938), pp. 128-131. As for Mesopotamia, we 
refer to the extracts from unpublished Ma’eri tablets communicated by 
Dhorme, loc. cit., pp. 175f. and Ch.-F. Jean, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques 1938, 
p. 132, which, in my opinion, furnish definite proof that the habira of the 
20th century B. C. constituted troops of soldiers — comparable to the French 
légion étrangére — in the service of the governments. It is evident that these 
“Landsknechte”’ were disliked by the native populations. Thus they were 
called ‘‘murderer” (SA.GA.S <Akkadian SaggaSum; see Landsberger, loc. cit., 
p. 322) and “‘robber”’ (habbatum; cf. A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon I [1928], 
p. 260). As for LU.SA.GAS at the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, see 
Landsberger, loc. cit., p. 321 note 2. 

* This assumption is all the more justified since Ldbiru soldiers also 
appear in the army of a Hittite king; see E. Forrer, Die Boghazkéi-Texte in 
Umschrift 11 (Leipzig 1926), p.-9*; cf. further the damaged text B.M. no, 
108584+108642 (published by L. W. King, Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform 
Character from Tablets in the British Museum (London 1920], pl. 32), obv. 
IexeGStt. 

% See the passage from SMN 3191, ll. 19f. quoted by Chiera, loc. cit.,p.118. 

% Loc. cit., p. 323; cf. also Archiv fiir Orientforschung X (1935-36), p. 141. 
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out “‘Familienzugehérigkeit”’. On the contrary, since the above- 
discussed document N V 464% concerns a “‘habiru together with 
the people of his family”, it is manifest that the groups of 
foreigners®® who placed their services at the command of the 
Mitannian government were sometimes at least related by 
blood ties??. The text JENu 1023 (above, pp. 595ff.) even brings - 
direct evidence to this effect. Also the agreement N V 455, 
ll. 8-16 (see above, p. 594), in which a habiru committed not 
himself but one of his sons to service ‘in Tehiptilla’s house’’%’, 
shows that Landsberger’s contentions concerning the status of 
the habiri are without foundation.9? The same document, as - 
well as the other contract recorded in the Sammelurkunde N V 
455, refutes at the same time Landsberger’s repeated assertion 
that they were “‘heimatlos’’. For each of the two /abira involved 
is designated as a “fabiru from Akkad’”’ and each of them is 
expressly said to have declared that he ‘‘came this year from 


94 See above, note 85. 

95 Literally “‘of his house’’. 

9° As has been mentioned above (see notes 21 and 70), a comparatively 
large number of agreements concluded by Tehiptilla — i. e. the government 
(see above, pp. 600f. and note 75) — with habiru servants concern more than 
one /abiru man or woman. 

°7 It goes without saying that larger families which decided to emigrate 
in order to gain a livelihood abroad must have preferred to serve under the 
government rather than in private households. Service under the govern- 
ment, the various agencies and enterprises of which needed many hands, 
and under princes gave them a chance to maintain their family ties, while 
service on small estates or in houses owned by private persons necessarily 
led to a more or less pronounced dissolution of the immigrant groups. 

8 Inversely, the document N V 456 Il. 24-27 records that a ‘‘habiru 
woman together with her child caused herself to enter as a maidservant 
[ana amiuti; cf. above, note 21] into (the house of) Tebiptilla’’. 

°° The fact that in many cases —'not always, as presumed by Lands- 
berger (loc. cit., p. 324 note 1) — the proper names of the habiri appear with- 
out patronymics has no significance. A survey of the administrative texts 
from Nuzi shows that, regardless of the rank of the person involved, the 
addition of the patronymic was considered more or less unnecessary when the 
name of a man was accompanied by a professional name. The reason for this 
practice is evident: as a rule, a reference to a man’s office or profession was 
sufficient to distinguish him from his namesakes. In other words, the appel- 
lative and quasi-professional name “habiru” (or ‘“habiru from Akkad”’, and 
the like) left no doubt as to the identity of the individual concerned. 
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Akkad’’?**, Also a number of other texts carefully record the 
native land of the fabira concerned; cf., e. g., N V 458 (‘‘Warad- 
Kubi, the abiru from A&8ur’’), JENu 1023 (‘‘these 2 women, 
habira from Akkad’”’), N V 459 (“‘Mar-Idiglat, the 2abiru from 
A$ur’’). 

The analysis of the documents discussed in the preceding 
pages has shown that, as a rule, the persons whom the Nuzi 
texts designate as hdbiri were free men and women who had 
left their native countries, sometimes together with their fami- 
lies, in order to take service “in the house of Tehiptilla’’. But 
N V 452, the only text of groups a and b still to be examined, 
confronts us with the question as to whether all of them re- 
mained free people. Apart from the usual list of witnesses and 
the enumeration of the seals impressed upon the document, 
N V 452 reads as follows: ‘‘(Concerning) Sin-baltit™, the Pabiru 
woman: she caused herself to enter as a maidservant'” into the 
house of Tehiptilla. But in case Sin-balti infringes (the agree- 
ment) and goes'®3 into another house, [then] Tehiptilla will pluck 
out the eyes'% [of] Sin-balti and [also] sell*°s her for a price??®.”’ 


t00 As to the purpose of this declaration, see below, pp. 609f. 

ror Since a proper name ”4Sin-ba-al-ti (<Sin-baSti) is current in the 
contemporary Babylonian sources (see A. T. Clay, Personal Names from 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of the Cassite Period [New Haven 1912], p. 124), the 
transliteration ‘4 Sin-pa-al-ti (so Chiera and Speiser, loc. cit., pp. 44f.; cf. 
Chiera, loc. cit., p. 117) is to be replaced by /4Sin-bd-al-ti. It will be seen 
below that Chiera’s tentative identification of this name with 'l¢ Sin-bd-al 
(N V 453 1. 10) was probably correct, although it implies a minor mistake on 
the part of the scribe of N V 453. 

102 ang amiti*, cf. above, note 21. 

103 To judge from Chiera’s autography, the verb #llak ‘‘(she) goes’’ is 
damaged, but his and Speiser’s first publication of the text (loc. cit., p. 44) 
as well as the context show that the reading 7-la-[ak] is certain. Cf. below, 
note 107. 

104 So according to the text. Since, however, it was a custom of the Nuzi 
scribes to provide ideograms with the plural sign even in cases where the 
singular was intended, it is possible that only one eye is meant. This is all 
the more likely since a similar passage of the Babylonian Code (see below, 
note 107) speaks of only one eye and since it is hard to see how Tehiptilla 
could have succeeded in selling a completely blind person. 

t05 Literally ‘‘give’’, ‘“‘hand over’. 

106 Perhaps it should be recalled that the expression ‘‘to give (a person) 
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Although it is not perfectly clear why the second clause of 
N V 452 provides for the destruction of Sin-balti’s eyesight", 
the practical consequences of the addition of the whole clause 
to Sin-balti’s agreement with Tehiptilla are evident: she lost 
her freedom to such an extent that her status actually did not 
differ from that of a slave. Whereas the abiri who appear in 
the above-discussed documents N V 448, 455, ll. 8ff., 458, 460, 
463, and JENu 1023 had, at least theoretically, a possibility of 
leaving their place of service even if this meant an infringement 
of their contract?*8, she submitted to being sold like a slave if 
she should attempt to leave. In other words, a sharp distinction 
is to be made between two classes of abiri: those of the first 
class were treated as servants who under certain conditions were 
allowed to quit their service; those of the second class were in 


for a price” (ana Simi naddnu) recurs as a terminus technicus in those docu- 
ments which deal with the sale of slaves; cf., e. g., SMN 2111 (Pfeiffer and 
Speiser, loc. cit., pp. 31f. and 93, respectively); HSS LX 25 (Saarisalo, loc. cit., 
pp. 25f.); N II 179 (cbidem, p. 46f.). 

107 This punishment, which might have had a symbolic meaning, seems 
to have been inflicted upon persons who wrongfully left the place where they 
belonged. Cf. §193 of the Babylonian Code, according to which one eye of 
the (adoptive) son of a eunuch or of a zikrum was to be removed if he had 
“sone to the house of his (natural) father’. The original idea might have 
been to prevent the delinquent, by destroying his normal eyesight, from 
re-finding the place to which he had escaped. 

708 Inasmuch as the fdbira of these six documents were bound to pay 
silver and gold in case they should infringe their agreement and “‘leave’’ (or, 
according to the wording of JENu1023, declare that they were not servants), 
it is likely that this condition actually prevented them from breaking their 
contract, since, as a rule, they certainly were unable to pay the penalty. This 
may apply also to the provision in N V 455, ll. 8ff. (see above, p. 594) by 
which Mar-IStar was bound to furnish 10 servants in case he should take his 
son back. But inasmuch as the infringement of the contract carried with it 
the obligation merely to furnish one substitute servant, it appears that this 
was feasible. Attention may be called in this connection to N II 113. This 
text, which is supplemented by N V 440, records that Tehiptilla’s son Enna- 
mati agreed with a certain Hulukka and his wife Puhuia, who seem to have 
been servants of Ennamati’s, upon the release of two of their children in 
exchange for four other persons among whom there was at least one other 
child of Hulukka and Pubuia. It is evident that similar exchanges may have 
been carried out by #abiru servants. 
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the position of lifelong slaves. This means, of course, nothing 
less than that the legal status of the 2abiraz at Nuzi was more or 
less the same as that of the so-called Hebrew slaves of the Bible; 
for the well-known laws of Ex. 21.2ff. and Deut. 15.12ff. draw 
a distinction between the ay 72y who after six years of service 
leaves the house of his patron as a free man and the 2y Tay 
who, after these six years, becomes a slave ‘‘for ever’’, since he 
said to his master “I will not go out free from thee’’!», The 
outward similarity of the terms f#abiru and ‘3y being thus 
paralleled by a far-reaching similarity of the principles govern- 
ing the legal status of both 2a@biru servants and ‘‘Hebrew slaves’’, 
there is no longer room for any legitimate doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the contention that, on principle, the 2abira of the 
Akkadian sources correspond to the )7,y of the Old Testament 
and that, accordingly, "39 was an appellative denoting a mem- 
ber of a particular class of the population before it became a 
gentilic denoting an Israelite or a Jew. 

As has been mentioned, the biblical law prescribes that the 
Jay Tay who did not want to become a slave was to be dis- 
missed in the seventh year of his service. Since no law-code has 
been unearthed in the ‘‘house of Tehiptilla’’ or elsewhere at 
Nuzi, we have no direct evidence to the effect that an analogous 
provision was to be found in the laws of the Mitannian empire 
and its dependencies. But the contracts N V 455, ll. 1-7 and 
N V 455 ll. 8-16 make it certain that this was actually the case. 
As has been seen™®, both agreements end with statements accord- 
ing to which the “kabiri from Akkad”’ who concluded these 
two contracts with Tehiptilla declared that they had ‘‘come 
this year from Akkad’’. Furthermore, the list of the witnesses 
to the two agreements is accompanied by a year date from 
which it follows that the tablet was written when ‘‘KuSsiharbe 
(became) city ruler of Nuzi’’™". The insertion of this year date 
between the list of the witnesses and the usual enumeration of 


109 So Deut. 15.16 (cf. Ex. 21.5: Wn N¥N ND). 

110 Cf. above, note 86 and p. 594, respectively. 

11 See ll. 30-32: Sattu ki-ma tup-pu Sa-at-ra ™Ku-us-Si-har-be ha-za- 
an-nu-t ina “'Nu-zi ‘the year when the tablet was written (was the year 
named) « Ku&si-harbe (became) city ruler in the city of Nuzi»”’. 
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the seals impressed on the record underlines the importance of 
the declaration of the two fabira; for among more than a thou- 
sand documents from Nuzi published hitherto there are only 
about a dozen tablets which carry a year date. It is, therefore, 
beyond doubt that each of the two /abira from Akkad had a 
special interest in the exact determination of the year in which 
his — or his son’s — service “in Tehiptilla’s house’ began. 
This implies, of course, that the contracts were concluded for 
a limited time. Since, on the other hand, the number of years is 
not stated in either of the two contracts, it is obvious that, as 
in ancient Israel, the length of service was automatically fixed 
by law™. 

The aforementioned fact that several habiru texts™ contain 
nothing but the statement that ‘X, the Ldbiru, caused him- 
self’’— or “his organ of speech’’—‘‘to enter as a servant into 
Tehiptilla’s house’”’ suggests a similar conclusion. For without 
the existence of detailed laws regulating the status of “foreign 
servants” such laconic clauses would not have been sufficient 
to establish unequivocally the conditions under which the 
habira were willing to serve. It would, however, be a mistake 
to assume that the pertinent laws and the law transmitted to 
us in Ex. 21.2ff. were absolutely identical; the contract N V 
448, which obliged a Labira to serve until Tehiptilla’s death™4, 
would have been incompatible with the biblical law. 


12 Tt would be well to add that this result of an examination of N V 455 
carries with it the further conclusion that the penalty clauses of the contracts 
N V 455 ll. 8ff. (above, p. 594), N V 460 (above, note 53), and JENu 1023 
(above, pp. 595f.) and the clauses in N V 448 (above, note 74), N V 458 (above, 
p. 590), and N V 463 (above, note 24) which provide for substitutes in case 
the “foreign servant”’ should leave, must have covered only the length of 
service fixed by law. In other words, when these documents provide for the 
case that leaving the service meant a breach of the contract, but do not deal 
at all with the possibility that the fabira in question left without infringing 
their agreements with Tebiptilla, this is due to the law which automatically 
entitled them to depart after they had served for a certain number of years. 

43.N V 447; 453, Il. 1-9; 453 Il. 10-15; 454; 456, Il. 1-8; 456, Il. 24-27: 
459; 461; 464. 

™4 For the wording of N V 448 see above, note 74; for other cases in which 
a servant’s obligations lasted until the death of his patron, see above, pp. 591ff. 
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Since, as has been shown, the Ldbiruw who had served for a 
certain number of years was confronted with the alternative of 
either leaving his master’s house as a free man or continuing to 
serve him as a slave, the question arises as to whether the texts 
from Nuzi contain any direct evidence of such a change in the 
legal status of a “foreign servant’. This seems in fact to be the 
case. Ll. 10-15 of the Sammelurkunde N V 453 record that two 
habiru women named Sin-bal<ti>*5 and Huluki™® “[caused] 
themselves to [en]ter. [as ma]idservants™’ into (the house of) 
[Teb]iptilla’. In other words, the women committed them- 
selves to serve on the usual conditions. One of these women, 
Sin-balti, recurs, as has been mentioned, in the document N V 
452, from the second clause of which we concluded"® that she 
became a slave. Consequently, the text N V 452 may actually 
represent a new contract in which Sin-balti committed herself 
to slavery after the period of service tacitly agreed upon in her 
first contract with Tehiptilla (N V 453, ll. 10ff.) had elapsed'. 

This leads to another correspondence between Nuzian and 
biblical law. While analysing N V 452 we had occasion to recall 
that, according to Ex. 21.2ff. and Deut. 15.12ff., the ay 1ay 
was enslaved after he had declared that he did not want to 
leave his patron. It seems that the fdabirai at Nuzi made ana- 
logous declarations when they decided to remain with their 
masters, although this meant enslavement for them. The first 
text which suggests this conclusion is N V 457. Aside from the 
list of witnesses and the enumeration of the seals impressed 
upon the document, N V 457 reads as foltows: ‘“‘Declaration’° 


™s For this reading of the name see above, note 101. 

"6 The text being damaged, the reading '] Hu-lu-ki is not absolutely 
certain. In consideration of the name ‘Wa-hu-lu-ki (N V 449, 1ff.; see below, 
note 125) and in view of the possibility that the scribe again omitted.a sign, 
or that the dimensions, as indicated in Chiera’s copy, are not absolutely exact, 
N<Wa>-hu-lu-ki or “| W)a-bu-lu-ki might be the better reading. 

"7 ana amiuti; see above, note 21. 

118 Cf. above, pp. 607f. 

19 In regard to the possibility that a second contract of a similar char- 
acter concerning the other woman involved in N V 453, ll. 10ff. has been 
preserved, see below, note 125. 

10 Literally ‘“‘tongue”’ (liSanu). 
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of [Ili-utu], of Sin-iddina, and of [Adadm(i)-ilu]. They said 
«Together with [our] son[s], with our wives, and with our 
[daughter]s, (we are) to be”! male slaves’? and female slaves" 
of Tehiptilla, the son of [PubiSen]ni». And in case Ili-utu, [Sin- 
iddjina, and Adadm(i)-ilu infring[e] (the agreement) and say 
to Tehil[ptillla «We are not male slaves and female slaves», 
then Tebiptilla will pluck out [th]eir eyes and sell*4 [th]em for 
a price.”” To be sure, the document does not state that Ili-utu, 
Sin-iddina, and Adadm(i)-ilu were Labiru, but their Akkadian 
names and the close relation of the last clause of N V 457 to the 
second clause of the fdbiru text N V 452 favor the assumption 
that they belonged to this class of Tehiptilla’s servants’s. The 
second text to be quoted in this connection is SMN 2145”°, a 
typical record of legal proceedings and the only complete fabiru 
text from Nuzi hitherto published which does not come from 
the administrative archives excavated in the “‘house of Tehip- 
tilla’”’. It begins, as is usual in such abstracts of legal cases, with 
a statement concerning the litigant parties: ‘“Tulpunnaia, the 


121 Literally ‘for’ (ana). 

72 Tdeogram NITA =wardu (cf. above, notes 21 and 36)+plural sign 
MES. It goes without saying that in this text wardu denotes a slave and not 
a servant. 

3 [deogram GE ME =amtu+plural sign MES. 

124 Literally “‘give’’, cf. above, notes 105 and 106. 

75 N V 457 is closely related to N V 449. Although the unparalleled first 
clause of this contract is so much damaged that nothing certain can be said 
about the persons concerned, it would be well to add the text for the sake of 
comparison with N V 457 and 452: ‘‘Wabuluki is the [widow(?)] of Sekaru. 
She gav[e] herself, toge[ther with her child] to Tehiptilla for maidservantship 
and servantship [ana amiti u wardati; cf. notes 21 and 122f.]. And in case 
Wabuluki infringes (the agreement) and leaves Tebiptilla’s house and says 
thus: «I (am) not a female slave [amtu; cf. note 123] and my sons (are) not 
male slaves [VITA+MES; cf. note 122]», then Tehiptilla, (as regards) 
Wabuluki together with her child, will pluck out their eyes and sell them for 
a price’. (There follow the usual enumeration of the witnesses and the list 
of the seals impressed upon the document. Since Wabhuluki appears in this 
list, it seems that she was sui juris; this suggests the tentative restoration of 
almaitu “widow” in 1. 1 of the text.) As has been mentioned above (see note 


116 and cf. note 119), it seems possible that Wahuluki is mentioned in the 
contract N V 453, ll. 10-15. 


726 See above, note 13. 
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daughter of S[eltunnaia]}??, appeared with Ammar-Xa-ili?®, the 
habiru [from Akkad(?)}?° in a lawsuit before the judges’’. As 
in some analogous documents, this preamble is not supple- 
mented by any declaration on the part of the plaintiff. Instead 
the text immediately records the reasons for the decision reached 
by the judges and the judgment itself: “Since Ammar-%a-ili 
entered as a slave%°® to Tulpunnaia — but he infringed (the 
agreement) and appeared before the judges, and (then) the 
tongue of Ammar-Sa-ili testified’! before the judges «as a slave 
of Tulpunnaia I did enter»—, Tulpunnaia prevailed in the law- 
suit and the judges, as regards Ammar-Sa-ili, in accordance 
with his testimony*?, to Tulpunnaia as a slave surrendered’ 
him.’’34 It would be well to note that, in accordance with a 
widespread practice™s, Tulpunnaia and Ammar-Sa-ili went to 
court not because they had an actual legal dispute, but in order 
to obtain an official document which left no doubt as to Ammar- 
$a-ili’s status*°. The particular value of this record, however, 


v7 For Tulpunnaia, who was one of the leading personalities at Nuzi, her ar- 
chives, her personnel, and her various activities apparently necessitated by the 
administration of her real estate, see Speiser, Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research XVI (1935/36), pp. 75ff. and H. Lewy, loc. cit., pp. 83f. 

8 That (against Speiser, loc. cit., p. 95) the name A-mar-Sa-ili is to be 
rendered as Ammar-Sa-ili follows from the contemporary Babylonian sources; 
cf. the passages quoted by Clay, loc. cit., p. 54. It should not be confused with 
A-ma-ar-ili, i. e. Ammar-ili, in N I 39, 16. 

729 Because of the regrettable fact that the editors of the documents from 
the Tulpunnaia archives abstained from adding autographies of the cuneiform 
texts to their publication, it remains uncertain whether the gap after fa-bi-ru-u 
is large enough to allow the restoration proposed in the text. 

8° ana wardutt. 

3" Literally ‘‘said’’. 

32 Literally “his tongue’. 

133 As for the verb it-ta-an-nu ‘“‘they surrendered”’, literally ‘‘they cast’’, 
see Speiser, loc. cit., p. 95 and cf. the unequivocal 1-it-ta-an-ni in SMN 2118 
(ibidem, p. 27), 1. 8. 

34 As usual, the judgment is followed by a list of the seals impressed upon 
the document and by a reference to the scribe who acted as clerk. 

35 See G. Eisser and J. Lewy, Die altassyrischen Rechtsurkunden vom 
Kiiltepe 1 (Leipzig 1930) pp. 279ff. and H. Lewy, loc. cit., p. 76 note 2. 

36 This follows with certainty from the fact that Ammar-Sa-ili was not 
punished at all, although he is said to have “infringed the agreement”. 
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lies in the fact that Tulpunnaia was a private person. This shows 
that, as was to be expected in view of the biblical law, it was 
not only the government which enlisted the services of babira. 

To conclude from the various indications contained in the 
above-discussed documents, [dabirai, or ‘‘foreign servants’, 
seem to have lived in more or less compact groups on the large 
estates of the government, around its manufactories and in its 
garrisons, as well as scattered all over the Mitannian empire 
and its dependencies. So far as the vassal state of Arrapha is 
concerned, this conclusion is borne out by the memorandum 
N V 450 which, as has been mentioned on p. 588, records, inter 
alia, that three Pabird were sent to ‘‘the palace’’, while another 
was assigned to “the country of Arraphi’. That analogous 
conditions must have prevailed in the other parts of the empire 
follows from the much discussed fact that the ‘‘gods of the 
Labira’’37 appear among the divine witnesses to the various 
treaties which, in the first half of the 14th century, were con- 
cluded between king Subbiluliuma’ of Hatti, on the one hand, 
and the rulers of the Mitannian state and its former dependen- 
cies on the other*3’. For it is self-evident that the ‘‘gods of the 
babiru’”’ were invoked in this connection because they represented 
an important part of the population of all those countries*9. 


37 See Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazk6i 1 (Leipzig 1923) no. 2 rev. 1. 27: 
ilani™®’ §a "SAGAS. As for the variants, see J. Lewy, Orientalistische Lite- 
raturzeitung XXX (1927), col. 826 and particularly A. Gustavs, Zeitschrift fiir 
de alttestamentliche Wissenschaft XL (1922) p. 314; XLIV (1926) pp. 26ff. In 
view of the irrefutable evidence collected by Gustavs on p. 33 of his second 
paper, it is hard to understand how Landsberger, loc. cit., pp. 326-328 could 
assert that the scribe of the second copy of the Subbiluliuma’-Mattiwaza 
treaty made a mistake and that therefore the unequivocal testimony of this 
text should be eliminated from our sources. 

38 As a rule, the invocations in the treaties of Subbiluliuma’’s successors 
with their contemporaries in various countries are drawn up after the model 
of the older treaties; see E. F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien 
(= Boghazkoj-Studien, herausg. von O. Weber VIII and IX, Leipzig 1923), 
passim and J. Friedrich, Staatsvertrdge des Hatti-Reiches (= Mitteilungen der 
Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesellschaft XXXI, 1 and XXXIV, 1, Leipzig 
1926-1930), passim. 

89 This opinion, which I expressed in greater detail twelve years ago 
(loc. cit., col. 825f.), was rejected by Landsberger, loc. cit., p. 327; according 
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Direct evidence to the same effect comes from those Amarna 
letters which in unmistakable terms attest the presence of 
habiri around or in cities such as Batruna, Gubla (Byblos), 
Sidon, in the “country of Ubi” (Damascus) and in many other 
places of Syria and the Phoenician coast.™° 

This leads us to the question as to whether and to what 
extent the references to the Padbira in Syria and Palestine which 
are so characteristic of the Amarna-tablets are in line with 
the results of our-examination of the habiru texts from Nuzi. 
A first hint of the sense in which the term fdbiru occurs in the 
Amarna correspondence is furnished by the texts Kn. Am. nos. 
91 and 67. No. 91, a letter from Rib-Addi of Gubla to the king 
of Egypt, begins, after the usual preamble, as follows: ‘“‘W [hy] 
are you sitting (idly) [and] ho[ldJing back (from action) while 
the /abiru*, the dog, captures [yo]ur [citi]es! [At the time when] 


to him ‘‘wdre die summarische Anrufung der Gétter eines Volkes oder einer 
Volksschicht ohne jede Analogie im gesamten babylonischen Schrifttum’’. 
However, the treaties in question were written not by Babylonians, but in 
the western countries of the fertile crescent. Moreover, there is no actual 
difference between the invocation of the ‘‘gods of the fabira’’ and the sum- 
mary invocation of, for instance, ‘“‘the male deities and the female deities 
altogether of the country of Kizzuwatna”’, which is current in the very same 
treaties. For since there was no ‘‘country of the a@bira’’ the gods of which 
could have been referred to as the “‘gods of the habiru country’’, it was only 
natural to speak of ‘‘the gods of the Labira’’. Cf. also the summary invocation 
of ‘‘the gods of Assyria, the gods of Akkad, the gods of (the country on) the 
other side of the river [2/@ni ebir nari]’’ in the treaty between Esarhaddon and 
king Ba‘al of Tyre (K.3500+K.4444+K.10235; cf. the transliteration and 
translation of the document by E. F. Weidner, Archiv ftir Orientforschung 
VIII [1932-33], pp. 29ff.). 

40 For references see O. Weber apud J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln (Leipzig 1915; hereafter quoted as Kn.Am.) II pp. 1147f. A compre- 
hensive analysis of the pertinent passages was made, e. g., by Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums II, 1 (Stuttgart and Berlin 1928), pp. 347ff. Much 
like the present writer (see loc. cit., col. 746, 825f. and Revue de l’Histotre des 
Religions CX [1934], pp. 34ff.), Meyer shared the — unjustified — common 
opinion that the dbira of the Amarna letters were nomadic invaders. But 
there is in fact not a single passage in these letters which precludes the different 
interpretation which will be suggested in the following pages. 

rr ame AS MES. The context shows that the plural sign is to be dis- 
regarded; cf. above, note 104. 
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he captured [the ciJty of Sumura, [then I w]rote to ylou «why 
are you holding back (from action)» ..... ”’ The much damaged 
letter no. 67 contains (in ll. 16ff.) the following exclamation: 
‘Now he (is) like a Labiru, a dog which ran away™, and seized 
your city, [the city] of Su[mur]!’’ Obviously, the two passages, 
the interrelation of which is beyond doubt™, identify, or com- 
pare, a fabiru with a dog. This implies, however, that habiru 
denotes a servant. For the writers of the Amarna-letters employ 
kalbu ‘‘dog’’ in parallelism, or juxtaposition, with avdu in the 
sense of “humble servant’’™4. This is shown, e. g., by Kn.Am. 
no. 60, Il. 6ff., where Abd-ASirta, the prince of Amurru, assures 
the Egyptian king of his loyalty in these terms: ‘‘Behold I (am) 
a servant of the king and a dog of his house, and I keep watch 
over the whole country of Amurru for the king, my lord’’. We 
quote further Kn. Am. no. 71, where Rib-Addi refers (in ll. 16ff.) 
to the same Abd-A8irta as follows: ‘“‘What (is) Abd-ASirta, the 
servant, the dog, that he captures the country of the king? 
What (is) his strength?! But powerful (is) his strength through 
the powerful Labiri™4s. Hence dispatch to me 50 pairs of horses 
and 2 hundreds of footmen so that I may make a stand against 
him in the city of Sigata until (royal Egyptian) troops march 
out, so that he may not assemble all the habira and capture the 
city of Sigat[a] and the city of Ambi.’’ From a comparison of 
this passage with the lines quoted above from nos. 67 and 91 
it follows at the same time that in seizing a royal city a vassal 
of the king of Egypt behaved “‘like a fabiru and a dog which 
ran away’. In other words, Rib-Addi defines a habiru as a dis- 
loyal servant who rose’ against his master. This suggests, of 
course, the conclusion that, if not all, at least a part of the 
habira referred to in the Amarna-letters were soldiers by whose 


142 Literally ‘‘a dog which has been lost’’. 

™3 Cf. Knudtzon, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung XVII (1914), col. 488. 

™4 For Babylonian texts and late Assyrian letters in which kalbu recurs 
as an expression of subservience see F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch 
(Leipzig 1896), p. 328; Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language (Berlin 1905), p. 384. 

14s AMC AS. cf. the plural sense of “”"SA4.GAS in Il. 12 and 21 of the 
letter AO 7096 (published by F. Thureau-Dangin in Revue d’ Assyriologie XIX 
[1922], pp. 98ff.). 
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insubordination princes and cities loyal to Egypt were seriously 
menaced, particularly when, or because, treacherous vassals 
made common cause with them. In order to confirm this con- 
clusion, some lines from the tablets Kn. Am. nos. 271 and 195 
may be quoted. No. 271, a letter from Milki-ili, the prince of 
Gezer, to the Egyptian court, brings direct proof that the writers 
of the Amarna letters who complained about the dangerous 
activities of the dbirai considered them as rebellious servants: 
“May the king my lord know that the insurrection against me 
and Suwardata is strong. And may the king my lord save his 
country from the hand(s) of the fabira. If not, then may the 
king my lord dispatch chariots in order to fetch u[s so th]at our 
servants will [nJot slay us.’’4° No. 195, a letter from Namiawaza, 
contains direct evidence to the effect that the /dbiri were 
soldiers in the service of the local princes who, since the great 
victories of Thutmosis III over Mitanni, ruled over the Syro- 
Palestinian cities and districts in the name of the Egyptian 
kings: “I, together with my soldiers and my war-chariots and 
together with my brothers and together with my hdbirai,... 
am at the command of the (royal Egyptian) troops.’’ Thus it is 
certainly not too daring to conclude that the term /dbiru occurs 
in the Amarna-letters in the same sense as in the fabiru texts 
from Nuzi and that, in principle, the position of the Ldbira of 
Palestine and Syria was analogous to that of the dbira, or 
“foreign servants’’, in the Arrapakhitis, where, as we have seen, 
their immigration was welcomed by the administration and by 
private citizens since use could be made of their services for 
military and other purposes. But while there, in the eastern 
part of the fertile crescent, the employment of foreign soldiers 
and workers appears to have had no adverse consequences for 
the Mitannian administration, the Egyptian rule over Palestine 


146 That the difficulties from which the senders of the letters to the Egyp- 
tian kings suffered had arisen not from the influx of nomads but in conse- 
quence of insurrections of their own troops, follows further from ll. 33ff. of 
the letter AO 7093 (published by Thureau-Dangin, Joc. cit., pp. 91ff.), in which 
Rib-Addi of Gubla complains that ‘‘when I was about to conquer the country, 
the men abandoned (me) in order to take the country for themselves’. Cf. 
also the observations of M. Noth, Erwagungen zur Hebrderfrage in Festschrift 
Otto Procksch (Leipzig 1934), p. 105. 
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and Syria was seriously endangered by the insurrections of the 
foreign mercenaries upon whom a number of disloyal vassals 
relied in their struggle against their neighbors and the weak 
Egyptian overlord. 

It requires but little consideration to realize that the above- 
discussed pronounced similarity between the laws governing 
the status of a dbiru servant, on the one hand, and of an 73y 
may, on the other, confronts us with the question as to whether 
the biblical traditions regarding the origins of the Hebrew 
people might be interpreted on the basis of the indirect con- 
nection between /abira and o'2y which must be admitted in 
view of such similarity. According to the narratives in Genesis 
41ff. and their continuation in the Book of Exodus, the ances- 
tors of the Hebrew people migrated, because of a famine in 
Canaan, to Egypt, where, thanks to lucky circumstances, one 
of them had arisen to the highest office of the state; the king 
authorized him to allow the immigrants to continue their former 
life of shepherds and even to employ some of them as chief- 
shepherds in the royal service. Their descendants, however, had 
to do forced labor for the Egyptians and were reduced to servi- 
tude. It seems indeed that this version of Israel’s beginnings 
combines, aside from other less important elements, the sub- 
jects of two popular tales each of which accords more or less 
with real facts. In a few words, the first tale may be defined as 
the story of the successful “Hebrew’’ who rose to the highest 
honors, the other one as an account of the fate of the less for- 
‘ tunate “Hebrew” population of Egypt. That the first story 
may well reflect realities, must be admitted in consideration of 
the fact that we know of no less than three habira, or descen- 
dants of hadbirzi, who, in various countries of the ancient Near 
East, attained prominent positions. The first of them, the 
grandfather of king TettiS of Nuha’%e and Barga™7, appears 
at the end of the 15th century in Northern Syria; according to 


47 Tetti§ was a contemporary of Subbiluliuma’ of Hatti (about 1395- 
1355), who concluded a treaty with him (see particularly Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazkozi I {Leipzig 1923] no. 4; cf. the transliteration and translation of the 
treaty by Weidner, loc. cit., pp. 58ff.). 
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the account of Mur®ili8 II of Hattit4’, a Hurrian, i. e. Mitannian, 
king invested him with the city of Iaruwanda’. The second, 
who bore the Kassite name HarbiSipak, was an influential per- 
sonality at the court of Mutakkil-Nusku of ASSur (about 1150 
B.C.); king Ninurta-nadin-Sumi of Babylonia describes him as 
the actual ruler of Assyria™9. The third, a certain Kudurra, was 
in the service of the Babylonian king Marduk-ahhé-eriba (ca. 
1050), who bestowed upon him valuable real estate*s®. As for 
the second and, from the historical point of view, more impor- 
tant component of the narrative in Gen. 41ff., the account of 
the circumstances under which the majority of the Hebrew 
population of Egypt immigrated and later became virtual 
slaves, it is even less difficult to draw parallels between the 
status of the Hebrews in Egypt, as described in the Bible, and 
that of the #abira in the Mitannian empire and its dependencies. 
The royal order to employ some of the first immigrants, in 
consideration of their professional abilities, in the service of the 
government on the one hand, and the servitude of their descen- 
dants on the other, recall the above-discussed facts that the 
Mitannian government welcomed /dbiri who were able to per- 
form the work of trained specialists and that, at the same time, 
some of the #abiri who came to Nuzi lived under slave-like 
conditions and even became definitely slaves. Furthermore, 
according to Gen. 46.28, 34; 47.3, 4, 6b, 27, and Ex. 8.18; 9.26, 
on the one hand, and Ex. 3.21f.; 11.2, 12.35f. on the other, the 
Hebrews lived close together in the border province of Goshen 
and yet scattered all over Egypt. Indeed it appears that this 
seeming contradiction within the tradition, which has caused 


48 See Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi III (Leipzig 1923), no. 3 obv. I, 3ff. 
and cf. the translation of the document by J. Friedrich in Der Alte Orient 
XXIV/3 (Leipzig 1925), pp. 19ff. 

149 See the fragments IV R 34, 2 and B.M. 1912 — 5 — 13,2 (latest 
transliteration, translation, and discussion of both tablets by E. F. Weidner 
and B. Landsberger, Archiv fiir Orientforschung X (1935-36), pp. 2ff. and 
140ff., respectively). ; 

150 See the stone inscription H: V. Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, 
I, 2 (Philadelphia 1896), no. 149. Fora transliteration and English translation 
of this text see W. J. Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I 
(Philadelphia 1907), pp. 190ff. 
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so much sceptical comment, reflects that typical practice of 
making use of the hands of the immigrants for the purpose of 
the government as well as of private citizens which we observed 
at Nuzi and which, so far as the /dabirai and the Mitannian 
state are concerned, had the effect that some of the “‘foreigners”’ 
formed more or less compact masses, while others were dis- 
persed throughout the country. As for the reasons for the severe 
treatment of the Israelites by the Egyptians given in Ex. 1.9f., 
they certainly may be considered as merely imaginary; but in 
view of the rdle which, according to the Amarna-letters, Labiri 
played in the insurrections of parts of Palestine and Syria against 
the Egyptians, it must be admitted that they are not neces- 
sarily fictitious’. Finally, when, in Ex. 5, the biblical narrative 
is based upon the supposition that Israel had a legitimate claim 
upon the worship of the ‘“‘god of the Hebrews’’, this recalls the 
above-mentioned official recognition of the ‘‘gods of the habiri”’ 
by the Mitannian kings which, of course, implies that the 
habiri were free to adhere to the gods they had venerated 
before their immigration into the Mitannian state. 

An examination of the tradition regarding the actual crea- 
tion of the Hebrew nation by Moses also leads to the result that 
our attempt to parallel the Day of Egypt with the contem- 
porary fabirui of the Mitannian empire conflicts nowhere with 
the biblical tradition. On the contrary, it helps one to understand 
the work of Moses, as defined by the tradition. It is clear that 
a population of non-Egyptian origin which lived in Egypt in 
accordance with the laws regulating the status of the oay 
may well have responded to the call of a man who promised 
liberation and emigration to a country of their own, especially 


st As regards the additional remark at the end of verse 10, according to 
which the Egyptians were afraid the Hebrews might leave the country, 
attention may be called to Il. 10-24 of the treaty between Subbiluliuma’ of 
Hatti and Mattiwaza of Mitanni (Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi 1 no. 1; cf. 
Weidner, loc. cit., pp. 4ff.). The passage records in detail that inhabitants of 
a number of cities and districts left the Hittite state; later when Subbiluliumag 
conquered the region to which they had emigrated, he permitted a part of 
those people to emigrate once more. For another detail of the narrative in 
Ex. 1.9-11 (cf. 5.6ff.) which is illustrated by the cuneiform sources see H. 
Lewy, Joc. cit., p. 103 note 2. 
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if those old laws should not have been respected by the Egyptians. 
It is equally obvious that the liberator, to a certain extent at 
least, must have set forth the laws by which the future life of 
the emigrants was to be governed, and it is not surprising that, 
as the tradition asserts, the work of liberation was carried out 
under the auspices and in the name of a divine protector. 

But even if one should be inclined to take no account of any 
details of the pertinent biblical tradition, there are still some 
noteworthy data which favor our conclusion that the omay 
of Egypt correspond to the /dbiru of the Mitannian empire. 
In the first place, the coincidence of the presence of the latter 
in the Mitannian orbit with the period during which the onay 
became a nation, a coincidence which seems to be underlined 
by the simultaneous appearance of the ‘-p-r, or “foreign labor- 
ers’ in Egypt and her sphere of influence’. Secondly, the 
previous unification of all the countries in question within the 
Hyksos empire and the ensuing relations between Egypt and 
the neighboring Asiatic region which are known to have resulted 
in the establishment of analogous institutions and the use of the 
same technical terms throughout the countries concerned*:, 


ts2 A full discussion of the ‘-p-r texts from Egypt and Palestine by J. A. 
Wilson is to be found in American Journal of Semitic Languages XLIX (1932- 
33), pp. 275ff. Although Wilson necessarily based his comparison between 
habirai and ‘-p-r on Chiera’s remarks on the fabiru texts from Nuzi (<bidem, 
pp. 115ff.), which, as we have shown, are open to many corrections, his exami- 
nation of the Egyptian sources makes it probable that the ‘-p-r correspond 
to the #abira of the Akkadian sources and that, accordingly, ‘-p-r may well 
be the Egyptian equivalent of West Semitic ay and Akkadian fdbiru. Cf. 
also B. Gunn, apud Speiser, Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search XIII (1933), p. 38, note 93 and Noth, loc. cit., pp. 99f. 

53 Cf. Ed. Meyer, loc. cit., pp. 69, 102, 462, 469, and passim; M. Burchardt, 
Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im A gyptischen (Leipzig 
1909/10), passim; W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography (New Haven 1934), passim. A characteristic example of the 
international use of certain termini technici in this epoch is furnished by the 
Mitannian title falsuflu ‘‘district officer’, which we mentioned above, p. 601 
and note 74. The word is a typical Hurrian derivation from Akkadian falsu 
“district’’. It recurs in the Amarna letters (see Kn. Am. nos. 30, |. 10 and 67, 
1. 15), where it refers to Egyptian officials, as well as in Middle Assyrian 
documents from A&Sur and Sibaniba (see Keilschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen 
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Thirdly, the significant fact that the otherwise unparalleled 
laws governing the status of the /abira in the Mitannian empire 
and its dependencies recur, only slightly changed, in the very 
first paragraph of Israel’s Book of the Covenant. 

The strength of these arguments is not weakened by the 
fact that centuries after the emigration of the oAy from Egypt 
to Palestine the Israelites defined "2y as a gentilic, as is best 
shown by the use of the term nA3yn pwon=% EBpats gun. 
For this late interpretation of the old appellative only proves 
that the descendants of those of the ‘‘Hebrews’”’ of Egypt who 
had been able to emigrate and to settle down in Palestine con- 
tinued to call themselves, or to be called, o'12y. Obviously, the 
appellative, which originally indicated the social rank and the 
legal status of the ancestors in Egypt, but developed into an 
ethnic name denoting the descendants of those ‘‘Hebrews par 
excellence’, was never completely superseded by any tribal 
name or by the name Israel, although the latter became, ap- 
parently after the settlement of the emigrants in Palestine and 
their coalescence with other elements, the official designation 
of the new commonwealth within the nation itself and in rela- 
tion to other peoples*ss. 

In order to avoid possible misunderstandings, it would be 
well to conclude with a few words about the different national- 
ities of the Labzra in the various parts of the Mitannian empire 
and the onay of Egypt. As appellatives meaning ‘‘foreigners’’, 
“belonging to the foreigners’ and, as a rule, denoting people 
who served as mercenaries, skilled workers or untrained labor- 
ers in the various parts of the former Hyksos state, the terms 


Inhalts no. 224 =no. 296, 1. 15 and cf. the text Bi 27 quoted by E. A. Speiser, 
Gleanings from the Billa Texts in Symbolae Paulo Koschaker dedicatae {Leiden 
1939], p. 145). In the latter texts, in which it denotes Assyrian district officers, 
it appears in the spelling fa-sub4-lu which is due to assimilation of the 1 to 
the following sibilant (cf. SalSami>SaSSami and particularly the geographic 
name Bar-hal-zi which occasionally occurs as Bar-ha-az-z1). 

*84 TV Macc. 12.7; 16.15; cf. the New Testament terms éBpats dvadexros 
and éBparote. 

*85 See, e. g., Deut. 6.3, on the one hand, and Judg. 11.12ff., on the other, 
and cf. Me&a‘ stela, Il. 5ff.; Shalmaneser III, Monolith, col. LIIO?: 
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habiru and 07,39 contain, of course, no direct reference to the 
race or language of the men and women in question. At Nuzi, 
the only region about which we have detailed direct information, 
most of the Ldbiri were Babylonians and Assyrians; others 
were Hurrians*s*. In consequence of the conditions under which 
they served — their masters influenced, as we have seen, the 
choice of their husbands and wives — they certainly included 
still other elements. As for Syria and Palestine, the percentage 
of Babylonians and Assyrians among the /dbira was in all like- 
lihood very small, although it may be assumed, in view of the 
widespread use of Akkadian as the literary language also in 
these regions, that some of them had come from the eastern 
parts of the fertile crescent. On the other hand, it is certain 
that, in connection with the political development during the 
Hyksos and the Mitannian period, Syria and Palestine as well 
as Northern Egypt had seen a great influx of Hurrians and 
Semites from Western Mesopotamia‘s’. It is therefore hardly 
too daring to infer that the biblical 0°29 were mainly Western 
Semites and Hurrians. This conclusion agrees not only with 
the observation that some of the most important terms of 
Israel’s religious vocabulary as well as the names of some of 
Moses’ relatives — probably even Moses’ own name — are 
Hurrian’s*, but also with the far-reaching similarity of the laws 
which governed the legal status of a Ldbiru servant in the Hur- 
rian city of Nuzi on the one hand, and of a "72y 729 in Israel on 
the other. 


156 Cf. above, pp. 601ff. and note 81. 

s7 A settlement of Hurrians at Gezer during the reign of Thutmosis IV 
is attested by Egyptian sources (see Ed. Meyer, loc. cit., p. 148). As for the 
presence of large numbers of Hurrians in Syria, see now particularly S, Smith, 
loc. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

58 Cf, J. Lewy, Revue des Etudes Sémitiques, 1938, pp. 55ff. 
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